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riMON  OF  ATHENS.* 


Vot.  XIX.  B 


*  Ttmon  of  Athens.]  The  ftory  of  the  Mifanthrope  is  told 
in  almoft  every  coUeAion  of  the  time,  and  particularly  in  two 
books,  with  which  Shakfpeare  was  intimately  acquainted  ;  the 
Palace  of  Pleafure,  and  the  Englijli  Plutarch.  Indeed  from  a 
paflage  in  an  old  play,  called  Jack  Drum's  Entertainment,  I 
conjedture  that  he  had  before  made  his  appearance  on  the  ftage. 

~  Farmer. 

The  paflage  in  Jack  Drum's  Entertainment,  or  Pafquil  arid 
Katherine,  16OI,  is  this  : 

"  Come,  I'll  be  as  fociable  as  Timon  of  Athens." 

But  the  allufion  is  fo  flight,  that  it  might  as  well  have  been 
borrowed  from  Plutarch  or  tlie  novel. 

Mr.  Strutt  the  engraver,  to  whom  our  antiquaries  are  under 
no  inconfiderable  obligations,  has  in  his  poffeflion  a  MS.  play  on 
tliis  fubjeit.  It  appears  to  have  been  written,  or  tranfcribed, 
about  the  year  16OO.  There  is  a  fcene  in  it  refembling  Shak- 
fpeare's  banquet  given  by  Timon  to  his  flatterers.  Inftead  of 
warm  water  he  fets  before  them  ftones  painted  like  artichokes, 
and  afterwards  beats  them  out  of  the  room.  He  then  retires  to 
the  woods,  attended  by  his  faithful  fteward,  who,  (like  Kent  in 
king  Lear)  has  difguifed  himfelf  to  continue  his  fervices  to  his 
mafter.  Timon,  in  the  laft  Aft  is  followed  by  his  fickle  miftrefs, 
&c.  after  he  was  reported  to  have  difcovered  a  hidden  treafure  by 
digging.  The  piece  itfelf  (though  it  appears  to  be  the  work  of 
an  academick)  is  a  wretched  one.  The  perfonte  dramatis  are  as 
follows  : 

"  The  aftors  names. 
"  Timon. 

"  Laches,  his  faithful  fervant. 
"  Eutrapelus,  a  diflblute  young  man. 
"  Gelafimus,  a  cittie  heyre. 
"  Pfeudocheus,  a  lying  travailer. 
*'  Demeas,  an  orator. 

"  Philargurus,  a  covetous  churlifh  ould  man. 
"  Hermogenes,  a  fidler, 
"  AbylTus,  a  ufurer. 
"  Lollio,  a  cuntrey  clowne,  Philargurus  fonne. 

"<  Spiufippus,       }  "^^^  '3^'"S  philofophers. 

"  Grunnio,  a  lean  fervant  of  Philargurus. 

"  Obba,  Tymon's  butler. 

"  Pcedio,  Gelafimus  page. 

"  Two  ferjeants. 

"  A  failor. 

*'  Callimela,  Philargurus  daughter. 

"  £latte,  her  prattling  nurfe. 

*♦  SCENE,  Athens."  Steevens. 


Shakfpeare  undoiibtedly  formed  this  play  on  the  paflage  in  Plu- 
tarch's Life  of  Antony  relative  to  Timon,  and  not  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  novel  of  the  iirft  volume  of  Painter's  Palace  of  Pleafure  3 
becaufe  he  is  there  merely  defcribed  as  "  a  man-hater,  of  a 
ftrange  and  beaftly  nature,"  without  any  caufe  afligned  ;  where- 
as Plutarch  furnifhed  our  author  with  the  following  hint  to  work 
upon  :  "  Antonius  forfook  the  citie,  and  companie  of  his  friendes, 
— faying,  tliat  he  would  lead  Timon's  life,  becaufe  he  had  the 
like  wrong  (-ifered  him,  that  was  offered  unto  Timon  ;  and  for 
the  unthanlifulnefs  of  ihofe  he  had  done  good  unto,  and  whom 
he  tooke  to  be  his  friendes,  he  was  angry  with  all  men,  and 
would  truji  no  man."' 

To  the  manufcript  play  mentioned  by  Mr.  Steevens,  our  au- 
thor, I  have  no  doubt,  was  alfo  indebted  for  fome  other  circum- 
ftances.  Here  he  found  the  faithful  fteward,  the  banquet-fcene, 
and  the  ftory  of  Timon's  being  poireffed  of  great  fums  of  gold 
which  he  had  dug  up  in  the  woods  :  a  circumllance  which  he 
could  not  have  had  from  Lucian,  there  being  then  no  tranflation 
of  the  dialogue  that  relates  to  this  lubjeft. 

Spon  fays,  there  is  a  building  near  Athens,  yet  remaining, 
called  Timon  s  Tower, 

Timon  of  Athens  was  written,  I  Imagine,  in  the  year  1610, 
See  An  Attempt  to  qfcertain  the  Order  of  Shakfpeare  s  Plays, 
Vol.  II.    Malone. 
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PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


Timon,  a  noble  Athenian, 

Lucius,  \ 

Lucullus,      V  Lords,  and  Flatterers  of  Timott^ 

Sempronius,  J 

VentidiuvS,  one  of  T'lmoYi' sfalfe  Friends. 

Apemantus,  a  cimrlijli  Philojopher. 

Alcibiades,  an  Atiienian  General, 

Flavius,  Steivard  to  Timon. 

Flaminius,) 

Jjucilius,    >  Timon's  Servants. 

Servilius,    j 

Caphis,         1 

Philotus,        I 

Titus,  K  Servants  to  Timon's  Creditors. 

Lucius,  j 

Hortenfius,  J 

Tivo  Servants  of  Varro,  and  the  Servant  o/'Ifidore ;. 

tivo  of  Timon's  Creditors. 
Cupid  and  Mafkers.     Three  Strangers. 
Poet,  Painter,  Jeiveller,  and  Merchant. 
An  old  Athenian,     ji  Page.     A  Fool. 

irynia,     -i  j^jiaj-^jr^^  ^^  Alcibiades. 
1  imandra,  J       j    .u 

Other  Lords,  Senators,   Officers,  Soldiers,  Thieves, 
and  Attendants. 

SCENE,  Athens ;  and  the  Woods  adjoining. 

^  Phrynia,']  (or  as  this  name  fliould  have  been  written  hy 
Shakfpeare,  Phryne,)  was  an  Athenian  courtezan  lb  exquifitely 
beautiful,  that  when  her  judges  were  proceeding  to  condemn  her 
for  numerous  and  enormous  oflfences,  a  fight  of  her  bofom- 
(which,  as  we  learn  from  Quintilian,  had  been  artfully  denuded 
by  her  advocate,)  difarmed  the  court  of  its  feverity,  and  fecured 
her  life  from  the  fentcnce  of  the  law.      Steevens. 


TIMON  OF  ATHENS. 


ACT  I.     SCENE  I. 

Athens.     A  Hall  in  Timon's  Hoiife. 

Enter  Poet,   Painter,    Jeweller,    Merchant,^    and 
Others,  at  fevered  Doors. 

Poet.  Good  day,  lir.3 

Pain.  1  am  glad  you  are  well. 

Poet.  I  have  not  feen  you  long ;  How  goes  the 
world  ? 

Pain.  It  wears,  fir,  as  it  grows. 

Poet.  Ay,  that's  well  known : 

But  what  particular  rarity  ?4  what  ftrange. 


*  Jeweller,  Merchant,']     In  the  old  copy  :   Enter  he. 

Merchant  and  Mercer,  i^c.     Steevens. 

^  Poet.  Good  day,  Jir.}  .  It  would  be  lefs  abrupt  to  begin  the 
play  thus : 

Poet.  Good  day. 

Pain.  Good  day,  fir  :  I  am  glad  you're  well.     Farmer. 

The  prefent  deficiency  in  the  metre  alfo  pleads  ftrongiy  In  be- 
half of  the  fupplemental  words  propofed  by  Dr.  Farmer, 

Steevens, 

*  But  what  particular  rarity  ?  &c.]  I  cannot  but  think  that 
this  paifage  is  at  prefent  in  confufion.  The  poet  alks  a  queftion, 
and  ftays  not  for  an  anfwer,  nor  has  his  quefl;ion  any  apparent 
drift  or  confequence.     I  would  range  the  paffage  thus : 
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6  TIMON  OF  ATHENS. 

Which  manifold  record  not  matches  ?  See, 
Magick  of  bounty  !  all  thefe  fpirits  thy  power 
Hath  conjur'd  to  attend.     I  know  the  merchant. 

Pain.  I  know  them  both ;  t'other's  a  jeweller, 

Mer.  O,  'tis  a  worthy  lord  ! 

Jejf,  Nay,  that's  moft  fix'd. 

Mer.  a  moft  incomparable  man  ;  breath'd,  as  it 
wei'e. 
To  an  untirable  and  continuate  goodnefs  ;5 

Poet.  Ay,  that's  well  known. 
But  ivhat  particular  rarity  ?  what fojirange, 
That  manifold  record  not  ynatches  ? 
Pain.  See ! 
;  Poet.  Magick  of  bounty  !  &c. 

It  may  not  be  improperly  obferved  here,  that  as  there  in  only 
one  copy  of  this  play,  no  help  can  be  had  from  collation,  and 
more  liberty  muft  be  allowed  to  conjecture.     Johnson. 

Johnfon  fuppofes  that  there  is  fome  error  in  this  palTage,  be- 
caufe  the  Poet  allis  a  queftion,  and  Hays  not  for  an  ^vSwvr ;  and 
therefore  fuggelb  a  new  arrangement  of  it.  But  there  is  nothing 
more  common  in  real  life  than  queftions  allied  in  that  manner. 
And  with  refpe£l  to  his  propofed  arrangement,  I  can  by  no  means 
approve  of  it ;  for  as  the  Poet  and  the  Painter  are  going  to  p^ 
their  court  to  Timon,  it  would  be  ftrange  if  the  latter  fhould 
point  out  to  the  former,  as  a  particular  rarity,  which  manifold 
fecord  could  not  match,  a  merchant  and  a  jeweller,  who  came 
there  on  the  fame  errand,     M.  Mason. 

The  Poet  is  led.  Z'y  what  the  Painter  hasfaid,  to  aJk  whether 
any  thing  very  ftrange  and  unparalleled  had  lately  happened, 
without  any  expectation  that  any  fuch  had  happened  ; — and  is 
prevented  from  waiting  for  an  anfwer  by  obferving  fo  many  con- 
jured by  Timon's  bounty  to  attend.  "  See,  Magick  of  bounty!' 
&c.'   This  furely  is  very  natural.     Malone, 

*  breath'd,  as  it  were. 

To  an  untirable  and  continuate  goodnefs .]     Breathed  is 
inured  by  confiant  praSiice ;  fo  trained  as  not  to  be  wearied. 
•yo  breathe  a  horfe,  is  to  exercife  him  for  the  courfe.     Johnson. 
^o,  n  1  Ham  let  : 

"  It  is  the  breathing  time  of  day  withmc."    Steevens, 


TiMON  OF  ATHENS.  7 

He  pafles.^ 

Jejv.  I  have  a  jewel  here7 

Mer.  O,  pray,  let's  fee't  :  For  the  lord  Timon, 
fir  ? 

Jejf.  If  he  will  touch  the  efiimate  :^    But,  jfor 
that 

Poet.  When  we  for  recompenfe^  have  praised  the 
vile, 
It/tains  the  glory  in  that  happy  verfe 
Which  aptly  fmgs  the  good. 

Mer.  'Tis  a  good  form. 

[^Looking  at  the  Jewel. 

Jew.  And  rich  :  here  is  a  water,  look  you. 

Fain.  You  are  rapt,  fir,  in  fome  work,  fome  de? 
dication 
To  the  great  lord. 


: continunte — ]    This  word  is  ufed  by  vn^wy  ancient  Eng- 

ii(h  writers.     Thus,  by  Chapman,  in  his  verfion  of  the  fourth 
Book  of  the  Odyffey  : 

**  Her  handmaids  join'd  in  a  continuate  yell." 
Again,  in  the  tenth  Book  : 

"  ■ ■  environ'd  round 

,"  With  one  continuate  rock  : — ."     Steevens. 

^  He  pafles.]  i.  e.  exceeds,  goes  beyond  common  bounds.  So, 
in  The  Merry  (fives  of  IV^indfor  : 

"  Why  this  pajjes,  njaftei:  Ford."    Stpevens. 

'  He  paffes. 

1  have  a  jewel  here.']     The  fyllable  wanting  in  this  line, 
might  be  reftored  by  reading — 

He  paffes. •~~'Look,  t  have  ajeiuel  here.     Steevens. 

*  touch  the  ejiimate  .]     Conie  up  to  the  price. 

Johnson. 

'  When  tvefor  recompenje  &c.]  We  muft  here  fuppofe  the 
poet  bufy  in  reading  in  his  own  work  ;  and  that  thefe  three  lines 
are  the  introduction  of  the  poem  addrelfed  to  Timon,  which  he 
afterwards  gives  tlae  Painter  an  account  of.    Wasburton. 
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8  TIMON  OF  ATHENS. 

Poet.  A  thing  flipp'd  idly  from  me. 

Our  poeiy  is  as  a  gum,  which  oozes  " 
From  whence  'tis  nourifhed :  The  fire  i'the  flint 
Shows  not,  till  it  be  ftruck ;  our  gentle  flame 
Provokes  itfelf,  and,  like  the  current,  flies 
Each  bound  it  chafes.^     What  have  you  there  ? 

^  which  oozts — ]     The  folio  copy  reads — which  w/e^r 

The  modern  editors  have  given  it — which  {(Jues.     Johnson. 

Gum  and  ijjucs  were  inferted  by  Mr.  Popej  oozes  by  Dr. 
Johnfon.     Malone. 

The  two  oldeft  copies  read — 

.  Our  pocjie  is  as  a  go\v\i&  ivhich\\(cs.     Steevens. 

*  and,  lihe  a  current,  flies 

Each  bound  it  chafes.]     Thus  the  folio  reads,  and  rightly. 
In  later  editions — chafes.     Warburton. 

This  fpeech  of  the  Poet  is  very  obfcure.  He  feems  to  boafl 
the  copioufnefs  and  facility  of  his  vein,  by  declaring  that  verfes 
drop  from  a  poet  as  gums  from  odoriferous  trees,  and  that  his 
flame  kindles  itfelf  without  the  violence  neceffary  lo  elicit  fpar- 
kles  from  the  flint.    What  follows  next  ?  that  it,  like  a  current, 

flics  each  found  it  chafes.  This  may  mean,  that  it  expands  it- 
felf notwithftanding  all  obllruclions  ;  but  the  images  in  the  com- 
parifon  are  fo  ill  forted,  and  the  efteft  fo  obfcurely  exprefled,  that 
I  cannot  but  think  fomething  omitted  that  conceded  the  laft  fen- 
tence  with  the  former.  It  is  well  known  that  the  players  often 
lliorten  fpeeches  to  quicken  the  reprefentation  :   and   it  may  be 

'fufpe6led,  that  they  fometimes  performed  their  amputations  with 
more  hafte  than  judgment.     Johnson. 

Perhaps  the  fenfe  is,  that  having  touched  on  onefuhje6l,  it  flies 
off  in  qnefi  of  another.     The  old  copy  feems  to  read — 

Each  bound  it  chafes. 
The  lettersyand/  are  not  always  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  each 
other,  efpecially  when  the  types  have  been  much  worn,  as  in 
the  firft  folio.  If  chafes  be  the  true  reading,  it  is  beft  explained 
by  the  "  — fefcquitnrc^ue  fugitque — "  of  the  Roman  poet. 
Somewhat  fimilar  occuis  in  The  Tempe/i : 

"  Do  chqfe  the  ebbing  Neptune,  and  ^ofly  him 

"  When  he  purfues."     Steevens. 

The  obfcurity  of  this  paflage  arifes  merely  from  the  miilake 
of  the  editors,  who  have  joined  in  6ne,  what  v/as  intended  by 


TIMON  OF  ATHENS.  g 

Pain.  A  picture,  fir. — And  when  comes  your 
book  forth  ?3 

Poet.  Upon  the  heels -^  of  my  prefentment;,5  fir. 
Let's  fee  your  piece. 

Pain.  'Tis  a  good  piece.*^ 

Shakfpeare  as  two  diftinft  fentences. — It  (hould  be  pointed  thus, 

and  then  the  fenie  will  be  evident : 

• > cur  gentle ^fJame 

Provokes  Itfelf,  and  like  the  currerit  Jiies  ; 
Each  t'Ofoid  it  chafes. 

Our  gentJe  flame  animates  itfelf;  it  files  Uke  a  current ;  and 

every  obltacle  ferves  but  to  increafe  its  force.     M.  Mason. 

In  Julius  Ceefar  we  have — 

"  The  troubled  Tiber  chafing  with  her  fliores, — ." 
Again,  in  The  Legend  of  Pierce  Gavefton,  by  Michael  Drayton, 
1594: 

"  Like  as  the  ocean,  chafing  with  his  bounds, 
"  With  raging  bil'owes^iei-  againft  the  rocks, 
"  And  to  the  fhore  fends  forth  his  hideous  founds,"   &c. 

Malone. 

This  jumble  of  incongruous  Images,  feems  to  have  been  de- 
figned,  and  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Poetafter,  that  the  reader 
might  appreciate  his  talents  :  his  language  therefore  fliould  not 
be  conlidered  in  the  abt]:ra6t.     Henley. 

^  And  when  comes  your  loaf:  forth  ?]  ylnd  was  fupplied 

by  Sir  T.  Hanmer,  to  perfe6t  the  meafure.     Steevens. 

*  Upon  the  heels  kc.]  As  foon  as  my  book  has  been  prefented 
to  lord  Timon,     Johnson. 

^  prefentment,'].    The  patrons  of  Shakfpeare's  age  do  not 

appear  to  have  been  all  Timons. 

"  I  did  determine  not  to  have  dedicated  my  play  to  any  body, 
becaufe  forty  f hillings  I  care  not  for,  and  above,  few  or  none 
will  beftow  on  thefe  matters."  Preface  to  A  IFoman  is  a  JFea- 
thercock,  by  N.  Field,  l6l2.     Steevens. 

It  fhould,  however,  be  remembered,  that  forty  flilllings  at  that 
time  were  equal  to  at  leaft  fix,  perhaps  eight,  pounds  at  this  day. 

Malone. 

*  'Tis  a  good  piece. 1  As  the  metre  is  here  defetStive,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  our^uthor  originally  wrote — 

'Tis  a  good  piece,  indeed.. 


10  TIMON  OF  ATHENS. 

Poet.  So  'tis :  this  comes  off  well  and  excellent.'' 

Pain.  Indifferent. 

Poet.  Admirable  :  How  this  grace 

Speaks  his  own  Handing  !^  what  a  mental  power 

So,  in  The  TFinlcrs  Tale  : 

"  'Tis  grace  indeed."     Steevens. 

^  this  comes  off  well  and  excellent.']     The  meaning  is, 

the  figure  rifes  well  from  the  canvas.     C'eji  lien  releve. 

Johnson. 
What  is  meant  by  this  term  of  applaufe  I  do  not  exadly  know. 
It  occurs  again  jn   The  JVidow,  by  Ben  Jonfon,  Fletcher,  and 
Middleton  : 

"  It  comes  off'  very  fair  yet." 
Again,  in  A  Trick  to  catch  the  Old  One,  16O8  :   "  Put  a  good 
tale  in  his  ear,  fo  that  it  comes  off'  cleanly,  and  there's  a  horfe 
and  man  for  us.     I  M'arrant  thee."     Again,  in  the  firft  part  of 
Marfton's  Antonio  and  Mellida  : 

"  Fla.  Faith,  the  fong  will  feem  to  come  ojf  hardly. 
"  Calx.  Troth,    not  a  whit,  if  you   fepm  to  co7ne  off" 
quickly."     Steevens. 

'  . How  this  grace 

Speaks  his  own  landing  !]  This  relates  to  the  attitude  of 
the  figure,  and  means  that  it  ftands  judicioufly  on  its  own  cen- 
tre. And  not  only  fo,  but  that  it  has  a  graceful  Handing  like- 
wife.  Of  which  the  poet  in  Hamlet,  fpeaking  of  another 
picture,  fays  : 

"  hjlat'ion,  like  the  herald.  Mercury, 

"  New-lighted  on  a  heaven-kifling  hill." 
which  lines  Milton  feems  to  have  had  in  view,  where  he  fays  of 
Raphael : 

"  At  once  on  th'  eaftern  cl'ifff  of  Paradife 

"  He  lights,  and  to  his  proper  Ihape  returns. 

"  Like  Maiasfon  hejlood."     Warburton. 

This  fentence  feems  to  me  obfcure,  and,  however  explained, 
not  very  forcible.  This  grace  fpeaks  h'ls  ownjianding,  is  only. 
The  gracefulnefs  of  this  figure  fhows  how  itfiands.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  fomething  corrupted.  It  would  he  more  natural  and 
clear  thus : 

. How  this  ftanding 

Speaks  his  own  graces  ! 

How  this  pifture  difpluys  its  own  gracefulnefs.     But  I  will  in- 
dulge conje6ture  further,  and  propofe  to  read  : 
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This  eye  fhoots  forth  !   how  big  imagination 
Moves  in  this  lip  !  to  the  dumbnefs  of  the  gefture 
One  might  interpret.^ 

Pain.  It  is  a  pretty  mocking  of  the  life. 
Here  is  a  touch  ;  Is't  good  ? 

Poet.  I'll  fay  of  it, 


How  this  prace 


Speaks  underftanding  !   what  a  mental  power 
This  eye  JliOfits  forth  !    Johnson. 

The  paflage,  to  my  apprehenfion  at  leaft,  fpeak'^  it  own  meun^ 
ing,  which  is,  how  the  graceful  attitude  of  this  ligure  prochiims 
that  it  flands  firm  on  its  centre,  or  gives  evidence  in  favour  of 
its  awn  fixure,  Grace  is  introduced  as  bearing  witnefs  to  pro- 
priety.  A  fimilar  expreffion  occurs  in  Cymbeline,  Aft  II.  fc.  iv: 

" never  faw  I  figures 

"  So  likely  to  report  themf elves."     Steevens. 

1  cannot  reconcile  niyfelf  to  Johnfon's  or  Warbarton's  expla- 
nations of  this  paifage,  which  are  luch  as  the  words  cannot  pol- 
fibly  imply.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  fuppofe,  that  the  figure 
alluded  to  was  a  reprefentation  of  one  of  the  Graces,  and,  as 
they  are  always  fuppofed  to  be  females,  fhould  read  the  paflage 
thus : 

'How  this  Grace  (with  a  capital  G) 


Speaks  its  own  Ji a?} ding  . 


This  flight  alteration  removes  every  difficulty,  for  Steevens's  ex- 
planation of  the  latter  words  is  clearly  right :  and  there  is  furely 
but  Httle  difference  between  its  and  his  in  the  trace  of  the 
letters. 

This  amendment  is  ftrongly  fapported  by  the  pronoun  this, 
prefixed  to  the  word  Grace,  as  it  proves  that  what  the  Poet 
pointed  out  was  fome  real  objeftj  not  merely  an  abftraft  idea. 

M.  Mason. 

^  to  the  dumbnefs  of  the  gejture 

One  might  interpret.]  The  figure,  though  dumb,  feems  to 
have  a  capacity  of  fpeech.  The  allufion  is  to  the  puppet-fliows, 
or  motions,  as  they  were  termed  in  our  author's  time.  The  per- 
fon  who  fpoke  for  the  puppets  was  called  an  interpreter .  See  a 
note,  on  Hamlet,  Adtlll.  ic.  v.     Malone. 

Rather — one  might  venture  to  fupply  words  to  fuch  intelligible 
a6lion.  Such  fignificant  gefiure  afcertains  the  fentiments  that 
iliould  accompany  it.    Steevens. 
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It  tutors  nature  :  artificial  ftrife  ^ 

Lives  in  thefe  touches,  livelier  than  life. 

Enter  certain  Senators,  and  pafs  over. 

Pain.  How  this  lord's  follow'd  ! 

Poet.  The  fenators  of  Athens : — Happy  men  !* 


'  artificial  ftrife — ]     Strife  for  allien  or  motion, 

Wareukton. 
Strife  is  either  tlie  conteft  of  art  with  nature  : 

"  Hie  ille  eft  Raphael,  timnit,  quo  fofpite  vinci 
'•'  Rerum  magna  parens,  &  moriente  mori." 
or  it  is  the  contraft  of  forms  or  oppofition  of  colours.  Johnson, 

So,  under  the  print  of  Noah  Bridges,  by  Faithorne  : 
"  Faithorne,  with  nature  at  a  nohlejirife, 
"  Hath  paid  the  author  a  great  ftiare  of  life."  &c. 

Steevens. 

And  Ben  Jonfon,  on  the  head  of  Shakfpeare  by  Droelhout : 
"  This  figure  which  thou  here  feeft  put, 
"  It  was  for  gentle  Shakfpeare  cut : 
"  Wherein  the  graver  had  a  ftrife 
"  With  nature,  to  ont-doo  the  /j/e."     Henley, 

That  artificial Jirife  means,  as  Dr.  Johnfon  has  explained  it, 
the  conteji  of  art  with  nature  ,  and  not  the  contrq/i  of  forms  or 
oppqfition  of  colours,  may  appear  from  our  author's  Venus  and 
Adonis,  where  the  fame  thought  is  more  clearly  expreflfed  : 
"  Look,  when  a  painter  wovtld  fiirpafs  the  life, 
"  In  limning  out  a  well-proportion'd  fteed, 
"  His  art  with  nature's  ivorhnanjliip  ztfirife, 
"  As  if  the  dead  the  living  fliould  exceed  ; 
"  So  did  this  horfe  excell,"  &c. 
In  Drayton's  Mortimeriados,  printed  I  believe  in  15Q6,  (after- 
wards entitled  The  Barons'  IFars,)  there  are  two  lines  nearly 
refembling  thefe  : 

*'  Doie  for  the  laft  with  fuch  exceeding  life, 

"  As  art  therein  with  nature  were  at  Jirife."  Malone. 

^  Happy  men  I]   Mr.  Theobald  reads — happy  man  ;  and 

certainly  the  emendation  is  fufticiently  plaufible,  though  the  old 
reading  may  well  ftand.     Malone, 

The  text  is  right.    The  Poet  envies  or  admires  the  felicity  of 
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Pain.  Look,  more ! 

Poet.  You  fee  this  confluence,  this  great  flood 
of  vifitors.3 
I  have,  in  this  rough  work,  fhap'd  out  a  man, 
Whom  this  beneath  world  "^  doth  embrace  and  hug 
With  ampleft  entertainment :  My  free  drift 
Halts  not  particularly,^  but  moves  itfelf 
In  a  wide  fea  of  wax  :^  no  levell'd  malice  ^ 


the  fenators  in  being  Timon's  friends,  and  familiarly  admitted  to 
his  table,  to  partake  of  his  good  cheer,  and  experience  the  ef- 
fe(!Js  of  his  bounty.     Ritson. 

^  ihis  confluence,  this  great  ftood  nf  vijitors.'] 

Mane  faliitnntilm  totis  vomit  cjcdibus  undam.    Johnson. 

■*  this  beneath  world — ]     So,  in  Meafure  for  Mnq/iire, 

we  have — '*  This  under  generation;"  and  in  King  Richard  JI: 
"  — the  loiver  world."     Steevens. 

*  Halts  not  particularly ,']  My  defign  does  not  ftop  at  any 
iingle  chara6ler.     Johnson. 

^  In  a  wide  fea  of  wax ;]  Anciently  they  wrote  upon  waxen 
tables  with  an  iron  llyle,     Hanmer. 

I  once  thought  with  Sir  T.  Hanraer,  that  this  was  only  an 
allufion  to  the  Roman  praftice  of  writing  M'ith  a  ftyle  on  waxen 
tablets  3  but  it  appears  that  the  fame  cuftom  prevailed  in  England 
about  the  year  13C)5,  and  might  have  been  heard  of  by  Shak- 
fpeare.  It  feems  alfo  to  be  pointed  out  by  implication  in  many 
of  our  old  collegiate  eftablifliments.  See  Warton's  H/Jiory  of 
EnglifJi  Poetry,  Vol.  III.  p.  151.     Steevens, 

Mr.  Aftle  obferves  in  his  very  ingenious  work  On  the  Origin 
and  Progrefs  of  IVritlng,  quarto,  1/84,  that  "  the  pra6lice  of 
writing  on  talale-books  covered  with  wax  was  not  entirely  laid 
afide  till  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century."  As 
Shakfpeare,  I  believe,  was  not  a  very  profound  Englid)  antiquary, 
it  is  furely  improbable  that  he  (hould  have  had  any  knowledge  of 
a  pra6tice  which  had  been  difiifed  for  more  than  two  centuries 
before  he  was  born.  The  Roman  pradlice  he  might  have  learned 
from  Golding's  tranflation  of  the  ninth  Book  of  Ovid's  Meta- 
morphofes  : 

"  Her  right  hand  holds   the  pen,  her  left  doth  hold  the 
emptie  waxef  &c.     Malone. 

'  no  levell'd  malice  Sec]    To  level  is  to  aim,  to  point 
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Infe6ls  one  comma  in  the  courfe  I  hold  ; 
But  flies  an  eagle  flight,  bold,  and  forth  on. 
Leaving  no  tra6l  behind. 

Pain.  How  fhall  I  underftand  you  ? 

Poet.  I'll  unbolt  ^  to  yoit 

You  fee  how  all  conditions,  how  all  minds, 
(As  well  of  glib  and  flippery  creatures,^  as 
Of  grave  and  auftere  quality,)  tender  down 
Their  fervices  to  lord  Timon  :  his  large  fortune, 
Upon  his  good  and  gracious  nature  hanging, 
Subdues  and  properties  to  his  love  and  tendance 
All  forts  of  hearts  ;*  yea,  from  the  glafs-fac'd  flat- 
terer - 
To  Apemantus,  that  few  things  loves  better 
Than  to  abhor  himfelf :  even  he  drops  down 
The  knee  before  him,3  and  returns  in  peace 


the  (hot  at  a  mark,  Shakfpeare's  meaning  is,  my  poem  is  not 
si  fatire  written  with  any  particular  view,  dr  levelled  at  any  fingle 
perfon  5  I  fly  like  an  eagle  into  the  general  expanfe  of  life,  and 
leave  not,  by  any  private  mifchief  the  trace  of  my  paflage. 

Johnson. 

*  ril  unl-nlt — ]  I'll  open,  I'll  explain.     Johnson. 

^  glib  and  Jlippery  creatures,']  Sir  T.Hanmer,  and  Dr. 

"Warburton  after  him,  read — natures.  Slippery  is  Jmooth,  un- 
refifting.     Johnson. 

^  Subdues 

All  forts  0/' hearts  5]  So,  in  Othello  : 
"  My  heart's  fid' dued 
"  Even  to  the  very  quality  of  my  lord."     Steevens, 

*  ■         glqfs-facd  ^flatterer  — ]  That  fliows  in  his  look,  as  by 
refleftion,  the  looks  of  his  patron.     Johnson. 

^  even  he  drops  down  &c.]  Either  Shakfpeare  meant  to 

put  a  falfehood  into  the  mouth  of  his  Poet,  or  had  not  yet  tho- 
roug"hly  planned  the  chara6ter  of  Apemantus  ;  for  in  the  enfuing 
fcenes,  his  behaviour  is  as  cynical  to  Timon  as  to  his  followers. 

Steevens. 

The  Poet,     feeing  that  Apemantus  paid  frequent  vifits  to 
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Moft  rich  in  Timon's  nod. 

Pain.  I  faw  them  fpeak  together.^ 

Poet.  Sir,  I  have  upon  a  high  and  pleafant  hill, 
Feign'd   Fortune  to  be  thron'd  :   The  bafe  o'the 

mount 
Is  rank'd  with  all  deferts^s  all  kind  of  natures, 
That  labour  on  the  bofom  of  this  fphere 
To  propagate  their  ftates  ;^  amongft  them  all, 
Whofe  eyes  are  on  this  fovereign  lady  7  fix'd. 
One  do  I  perfonate  of  lord  Timon's  frame, 
Whom  Fortune  with  her  ivory  hand  wafts  to  her ; 
Whofe  prefent  grace  to  prefent  Haves  and  fervants 
Tranflates  his  rivals. 

Pain.  *Tis  conceiv'd  to  fcope.^ 

This  throne,  this  Fortune,  and  this  hillj  methinks, 
With  one  man  beckon'd  from  the  reft  below. 
Bowing  his  head  againft  the  fteepy  mount 


Timon,  naturally  concluded  that  he  was  equally  courteous  with 
his  other  guefls.     Ritson. 

*  I  faw  them  /peak  together.']  The  word — together,  which 
only  ferves  to  Interrupt  the  meafure,  is,  I  believe,  an  interpola- 
tion, being  occafionally  omitted  by  our  author,  as  unneceflary  to 
fenfe,  on  limilar  occalions.  Thus,  in  Meajurc  for  Meafure : 
"  — Bring  me  to  hear  them  fpeak  j"  i.  e.  to  fpeak  together,  to 
converfe.  Again,  in  another  of  our  author's  plays  :  "  When 
fpoke  you  laft  ?"  Nor  is  the  fame  phrafeology,  at  this  hour,  out 
of  ufe.     Steevens. 

^  rank'd  with  all  deferts,']     Cover  d  with  ranks  of  all 

kinds  of  men.     Johnson, 

*  To  propagate ///ezVyZafc? :]  To  advance  or  improve  their 
various  conditions  of  life.     Johnson. 

'  Feiand  Fortune  to  be  thron'd  : 


—  on  this  fovereign  lady  ^c]   So,  in  The  Tempejl : 

"  bountiful  fortune, 

"  Now  7ny  dear  lady,"  &c.     MaloNe. 

conceiv'd  to  fcope.']    Properly  imagined,  appofitely,  to 


the  purpofe.     Johnson. 
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To  climb  his  happinefs,  would  be  well  exprefs'd 
In  our  condition.9 

Poet.  -Nay,  fir,  but  hear  me  on  : 

All  thofe  which  were  his  fellows  but  of  late, 
(Some  better  than  his  value,)  on  the  moment 
Follow  his  ftrides,  his  lobbies  fill  with  tendance. 
Rain  facrificial  whifperings  in  his  ear,^ 
Make  facred  even  his  Itirrop,  and  through  him 
Drink  the  free  air.^ 


•  In  our  coftditioi).]   Condition  for  art,     Warburton. 

^  Rain  facrificial  whifperings  in  his  ear,"]  The  fenfe  is  obvious^ 
and  means,  in  general,  flattering  him.  The  particular  kind  of 
flattery  may  be  colle<!^ed  from  the  circumftance  of  its  being 
offered  up  in  whifpers :  which  Ihows  it  was  the  calumniating 
thofe  whom  Timon  hated  or  envied,  or  whofe  vices  wereoppofite 
to  his  own.  This  offering  up,  to  the  perfon  flattered,  the  mur- 
dered reputation  of  others,  Shakfpeare,  with  the  utmofl  beauty 
of  thouglit  and  exprefiion,  cMsfacriJicial  tchi/'perings,  alluding 
to  the  vi6tims  offered  up  to  idols.     Wakburton. 

Whifperings  attended  with  fuch  refpeft  and  veneration  as  ac- 
company facrifices  to  the  gods.  Such,  I  fuppofe,  is  the  mean- 
ing.    Malone. 

By  facrijicial  whifperings,  I  fliould  fimply  underftand  whif- 
perings of  officious  iervility,  the  incenfe  of  the  worfhipping 
parafite  to  the  patron  as  to  a  god.  Thefe  whifperings  might  pro- 
bably immolate  reputations  for  the  moft  part,  but  I  fhould  not 
reduce  the  epithet  in  queflion  to  that  notion  here.  Mr.  Gray  has 
excellently  exprelfed  in  his  Elegy  thefe  facrificial  offerings  to  the 
great  from  the  poetick  tribe  : 

"  To  heap  the  fhrine  of  luxury  and  pride 
"  With  incenfe  kindled  at  the  mufe's  flame." 

Wakefield, 

"  through  him 

Drink  the  free  air."]  That  is,  catch  his  breath  in  afiedted 
fondnefs.     Johnson. 

A  fimilar  phrafe  occurs  in  Ben  Jonfon's  Every  Mmi  in  his 
Humour  :  "  By  this  air,  the  moft  divine  tobacco  1  ever  drank  !" 
To  drink,  in  both  thefe  inflances,  fignifies  to  inhale. 

Steeven^ 
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Pain,  Ay,  marry,  what  of  thefe  ? 

Poet.  When  Fortune,  in  her  fliift  and  change 
of  mood, 
Spurns  down  her  late  belov'd,  all  his  dependants. 
Which  laboured  after  him  to  the  mountain's  top. 
Even  on  their  knees  and  hands,  let  him  flip  down,3 
Not  one  accompanying  his  declining  foot. 

Pain.  'Tis  common  : 
A  thoufand  moral  paintings  I  can  fhow,4 
That  (hall  demonttrate  thefe  quick  blows  of  for- 
tune 5 


Dr.  Johnfon's  explan.atioft  jJppears  to  me  highly  unnatural  and 
unfadsfa6lory..  "  To  drink  the  air,"  like  the  haiifius  cetherios 
of  Virgil,  is  merely  a  j/oetical  phrafe  for  draw  the  air,  or  breathe. 
To  "  drink  the  free  air,"  therefore,  "  through  another,"  is  to 
breathe  frr-ely  at  liis  will  only ;  fo  as  to  depend  on  him  for  the 
privilege  of  life  :  not  even  to  breathe  freely  without  his  permiHion. 

Wakefield. 
So,  in  our  author's  Venus  a'td  AdoJiis  : 
"  His  noftrils  drink  the  air." 
Again,  in  The  Tempeji  : 

"  I  diink  the  air  before  me."     Malone. 

^  — -—  let  him  flip  do7vn,']  The  old  copy  reads  : 

let  him  fit  down.  -* 

The  emendation  was  made  by  Mr.  Rowe.     Steevens. 

*  A  thoiifavd  v7oral  paintings  1  can ^fliow,']  Shakfpeare  feems 
to  intend  in  this  dialogue  to  exprefs  fome  competition  between 
the  two  great  arts  of  imitation.  Whatever  the  poet  declares 
himfelf  to  have  Ihown,  the  painter  thinks  he  could  have  fliown 
better.     Johnson. 

* thefe  quich  blows  o/fortune — ]  [Old  co^y— fortune'^ — ] 

This  was  the  phrnfcology  of  Shakfpeare's  time,  as  I  have  already 
obferved  in  a  note  on  King  John,  Vol.  X.  p.  372,'  n.  8.  The 
modern  editors  read,  more  elegantly, — of  fortune.  The  altera- 
tion was  firft  made  in  the  fecond  folio,  from  ignorance  of  Shak- 
fpeare's diction.     Maloxe. 

Though  I  cannot  impute  fuch  a  corre6tion  to  the  ignorance  of 
the  perfon  who  made  it,  1  can  eahly  fuppofe  what  is  here  ilyled 
the  phrafeology  of  Shakfpeare,  to  be  only  the  miltake  of  a  vulgar 

Vol.  XIX.  C 
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More  pregnantly  than  words.  Yet  you  do  well. 
To  {how  lord  Timon,  that  mean  eyes  ^  have  feen 
The  foot  above  the  head^ 

Trumpets  found.    Enter  Timon  ^  attended;  tJieSe?'" 
vant  of  Ventidius  talking  with  him, 

Tim.  Imprifon'd  is  he,  fay  you  V 

Ven.  Serv.  Ay,  my  good  lord  :  five  talents  is  his 
debt; 
His  means  moll:  (hort,  his  creditors  mod  flrait : 
Your  honourable  letter  he  defires 
To  thofe  have  fhut  him  up ;  which  failing  to  him,' 
Periods  his  com  for  t.^ 

Tim.  Noble  Ventidius  !  Well; 


tranfcriber  or  printer.  Had  our  author  been  conftant  In  his  ufe 
of  this  mode  of  ipeech  (which  is  not  the  cafe)  the  propriety  of 
Mr.  Malone's  remark  would  have  been  readily  admitted. 

Steevens, 

^  mean  eyes — ]  i.  e.  Inferior-fpeiStators.  So,  in  Wot  ton's 

Letter  to  Bacon,  dated  March  the  laft,  l6l3  :  "  Before  their 
majeities,  and  almoft  as  many  other  mearier  eyes,"  &c. 

TOLLET. 

'  Imprifond  is  he,  fay  you  ?'\  Here  we  have  another  inter- 
polation deftrudive  to  the  metre.  Omitting — is  he,  we  ought 
to  read  : 

Imprifond,  fay  you.     Steevens. 

'  which  failing  to  him,]    Thus  the  fecond  folio.     The 

firft  omits — to  him,  and  confequently  mutilates  the  verfe. 

Steevens. 

'  Periods  his  comfort.']  To  period  is,  perhaps,  a  verb  of  Shak- 
fpeare's  introduftion  into  the  Englifh  language.  I  find  it,  how- 
ever, ufed  by  Heywood,  after  him,  in  A  Maidenhead  well  lof, 
1634: 

"  How  eafy  could  I  period  all  my  care." 
Again,  in  The  Country  Girl,  by  T.  B.  l647  : 

"  To  perioci  our  vaia-grievings."     Steevens. 
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1  am  not  of  that  feather,  to  (hake  off 
My  friend  when  he  muft  need  me.^  I  do  know  him 
A  gentleman,  that  well  deferves  a  help. 
Which  he  fhall  have :  I'll  pay  the  debt,  and  free 
him. 

Ven.  Serv.  Your  lordfliip  ever  binds  him. 

Tim.  Commend  me  to  him  :  I  will  fend  his  ran- 
fome ; 
And,  being  enfranchis'd,  bid  him  come  to  me : — 
'Tis  not  enough  to  help  the  feeble  up. 
But  to  fupport  him  after. ^ — Fare  you  well. 

F^EN.  Serf.  All  happinefs  to  your  honour  \^ 

\_Exit. 

Enter  an  old  Athenian. 

Old  Ath.  Lord  Timon,  hear  me  fpeak. 
Tim.  Freely,  good  father.- 

Old  Ath.  Thou  haft  a  fervant  nam'd  Lucilius. 
Tim.  I  have  fo  :  What  of  him  ? 

^  '  muft  need  Twe.]  i.  e.  when  he  is  cnmpelled  to  have  need 
of  my  afliftance  ;  or,  as  Mr.  Malone  has  more  happily  explained 
the  phrafe, — '*  cannot  but  want  my  aUiftance."     Steevens. 

^  'Tis  not  enough  &c.]  This  thought  is  better  expreflfed  by 
Dr.  Madden  in  his  Elegy  on  Archlnjhop  Boulter : 

"  More  than  they  alk  d  he  gave  ;  and  deem'd  it  mean 
*'  Only  to  help  the  poor — to  beg  again."     Johnson. 

It  has  been  faid  that  Dr.  Johnfon  was  paid  ten  guineas  by  Dr. 
Madden  for  correding  this  poem.     Steevens. 

^  your  honour  .'1     The  common  addrefs  to  a  lord  in  our 

author's  time,  was  your  honour,  which  was  inditierently  ufed 
with  your  lordlhip.  See  any  old  letter,  or  dedication  of  that 
age  ;  and  Vol.  XIV.  p.  3pO,  where  a  Purfuivant,  fpeaking  to  Lord 
Hailings,  faysj — •"  I  thank  your  honour."     Steevens. 
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Old  Ath.  Moft  noble  Timon,  call  the  man  be-* 
fore  thee. 

Tim.  Attends  h&  here,  or  no  ? — Lucilius  ! 

Enter  Lucilius. 

Lvc.  Here,  at  your  lordfhip's  fervice. 

Old  Ath.   This  fellow  here,    lord  Timon,  this 
thy  creature. 
By  night  frequents  ray  honfe.     I  am  a  man 
That  from  my  firlt  have  been  inclin'd  to  thrift  j 
And  my  eftate  deferves  an  heir  more  rais'd. 
Than  one  which  holds  a  trencher. 

Tim.  Well ;  what  further  > 

Old  Ate.  One  only  daughter  have  I,  no  kin  elfe,, 
On  whom  I  may  confer  what  I  have  got : 
The  maid  is  fair,  o'the  youngefl  for  a  bride, 
And  I  have  bred  her  at  my  deareft  coft. 
In  qualities  of  the  beft.     This  man  of  thine 
Attempts  her  love :  I  pr'ythee,  noble  lord,.- 
Join  with  me  to  forbid  him  her  refort ; 
Myfelf  have  fpoke  in  vain. 

Tim.  The  man  is  honed. 

Old  Ath.  Therefore  he  will  be,  Timon  :+ 


*  Therefore  he  will  be,  Timon  .-]  The  thought  is  clofely  ex- 
prefled,  and  obfcure  :  but  this  feems  the  meaning  :  ''  If  the  maa 
be  honeft,  my  lord,  for  that  reafoti  he  will  be  fo  in  this ;  and 
not  endeavour  at  the  injuftice  of  gaining  my  daughter  without  my 
confent."     Wareurton. 

•I  rather  think  an  emendation  neceflaryj  and  read  : 
Therefore  well  be  him,   Timon  : 
His  hone/?i/  rewards  him.  in  itfelf. 
That  is,  "  If  he  is  honeft,   I  en  e  Jit  i'lli,  I  wiili  him  the  proper 
happinefs  of  an  honeft  man,  but  his  honefty  gives  him  no  claim 
to  my  daughter."     The  firft  tranfcriber  probably  wrote — will  be 
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His  honefly  rewards  him  in  itfelf. 
It  mufi:  not  bear  my  claughter.5 

TiM'  Does  fhe  love  him  ? 

Old  Ath.  She  is  young,  and  apt : 
Oui-  own  precedent  paffions  do  inftru^l  us 
What  levity's  in  youth. 

Tim.   [To  Lucilius.]   Love  you  the  maid  ? 

Luc.  Ay,  my  good  lord,  and  fhe  accepts  of  it. 

Old  Ate.   If   in  her  marriage  my  confent  be 
milling, 
I  call  the  gods  to  witnefs,  I  will  choofe 


with  him,  which  the  next,  not  underftanding,  changed  to, — he 
will  be.     Johnson. 

I  think  Dr.  Warburton's  explanation  is  beft,  becaufe  it  exafts 
no  change.     So,  \n  Kiiig  Henry  VIII: 

"  May  he  continue 

"  Long  in  his  highnefs'  favour;  and  dojuftics 

"  For  truth's  fake  and  his  confcience." 
Again,  more  appofitely,  in  Cyrnheline  : 

"  Tins  hath  been 

"  Your  faithful  fervant :  I  dare  lay  mine  honour 

"  He  will  remain  fo."     Steevens. 

Therefore  he  will  be,  Timon  ;]  Therefore  he  will  continue  to 
be  fo,  and  is  fure  of  being  fufficlently  rewarded  by  the  confciouf- 
nefs  of  virtue  ;  and  he  does  not  need  the  additional  blefling  of  a 
beautiful  and  accompliflied  wife. 

It  has  been  obje6ted,  I  forget  by  whom,  if  the  old  Athenian 
means  to  fay  that  Lucilius  will  ftill  continue  to  be  virtuous,  what 
occalion  has  he  to  apply  to  Timon  to  interfere  relative  to  this 
marriage  ?  But  this  is  making  Shakfpeare  write  by  the  card.  The 
words  mean  undoubtedly,  that  he  will  be  honeli  in  his  general 
conduct  through  life  ;  in  every  other  aftion  except  that  now 
complained  of.     Malone. 

5  '  bear  my  daughter.']  A  fimllar  expreflion  occurs  in 
Othello  : 

"  What  a  full  fortune  does  the  thick-lips  owe, 

""  If  he  can  carry  her  thus !"     Steevens. 
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Mine  heir  from  forth  the  beggars  of  the  world, 
And  difpoffefs  her  all. 

Tim.  How  fliall  fhe  be  endow'd. 

If  fhe  be  mated  with  an  equal  hiilband  :^ 

Old  Ath.  Tiiree  talents,  on  the  prefent ;  in  fu- 
ture, all. 

Tim,  This  gentleman  of  mine   hath  ferv'd  me 
long; 
To  build  his  fortune,  I  will  ftrain  a  little, 
For  'tis  a  bond  in  men.     Give  him  thy  daughter : 
What  you  beftow,  in  him  I'll  counterpoife. 
And  make  him  weigh  with  her. 

Old  Ate.  Mod  noble  lord. 

Pawn  me  to  this  your  honour,  fhe  is  his. 

Tim.  My  hand  to  thee;    mine  honour  on  my 
promife. 

Luc.  Humbly  I  thank  your  lordfhip :  Never  may 
That  flate  or  fortune  fall  into  my  keeping, 
Which  is  not  ow'd  to  you  !' 

\_Exeunt  Lucilius  and  o/t/ Athenian. 


*'  And  difpoffefs  her  all. 
Tim.  How  Jhall  Jhe  he  endowed. 

If  ihe  be  mated  tvith  an  equal  husband  P'\  The  players, 
thofe  avowed  enemies  to  even  a  common  ellipfis,  have  here  again 
difordered  the  metre  by  interpolation.  Will  a  fingle  idea  of  our 
author's  have  been  loft,  if,  omitting  the  ufelels  and  repeated 
words — fhe  be,  we  fhould  regulate  the  paffage  thus  : 
How  Jhall  file  be 
f!,ndow'd,  if  mated  tvith  an  equal  husband  ? 

Steevens. 

'  ■  Never  may 

That  ft  ate  or  fortune  fall  into  my  keeping. 
Which  is  not  ow'd  to  you  /]    The  meaning  is,  let  me  never 
henceforth  confider  any  thing  that  I  polfels,  but  as  oived  or  .dtie 
to  you  3  held  for  your  fervioe,  and  at  your  difpofal.     Johnson. 


So  Lady  Macbeth  fays  to  Demean 
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Poet.  Vouchfafe  my  labour,  and  long  live  your 
lordfhip  ! 

Tim.  I  thank  you  ;  you  fliall  hear  from  me  anon  : 
Go  not  away. — ^What  have  you  there,  my  friend  ? 

Pain.  A  piece  of  painting,  which  I  do  befeech 
Your  lordfhip  to  accept. 

Tim.  Painting  is  welcome. 

The  painting  is  almoft  the  natural  man  ; 
For  lince  dishonour  trafficks  with  man's  nature. 
He  is  but  outUde  :  Thefe  pencil'd  figures  are 
Even  fuch  as  they  give  out.^     I  like  your  work ; 
And  you  fhall  find,  I  like  it :  wait  attendance 
Till  you  hear  further  from  me. 

Pain.  The  gods  preferve  you  ! 

Tim.  Well  fare  you,  gentlemen :  Give  me  your 
hand ; 
We  mufl  needs  dine  together. — Sir,  your  jewel 
Hath  fuffer'd  under  praife. 

Jett.  What,  my  lord  ?  difpraife  ? 

Tim.  a  meer  fatiety  of  commendations. 
If  I  fhould  pay  you  for't  as  'tis  extoll'd, 
Jt  would  unclew  me  quite.^ 


"  Your  fervants  ever 

"  Have  theirs,  themfelves,  and  what  Is  theirs.  In  compt, 

•'  To  make  their  audit  at  your  highnefs'  pleafure, 

"  Still  to  return  j^owr  ozfTZ."     Malone. 

•  pencil'd  figures  are 

Even  fuch  as  they  give  out.']   PIftures  have  no  hypocrify  j 
they  are  what  they  profefs  to  be.     Johnson. 

'  unclew  me  quite.]    To  unclew  is  to  unwind  2i  ball  of 

thread.     To  unclew  a  man,  is  to  draw  out  the  whole  mafs  of  his 
fortunes.     Johnson. 


^Oj  in  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  : 
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Jejt.  My  lord,  'tis  rated 

As  thofe,    which  fell,   would  give:    But  you  well 

know. 
Things  of  like  value,  differing  in  the  owners. 
Are  prized  by  their  mafters  :  ^  believe' t,  dear  lord, 
You  mend  the  jewel  by  wearing  it.^ 

Tim.  Well  mock'd. 

Mer.  No,  my  good  lord ;  he  fpeaks  the  common 
tongue, 
Which  all  men  fpeak  with  him. 

Tim.  Look,  who  comes  here.  Will  you  be  chid  ? 

Enter  Apemantus.3 

jETr.  We  will  bear,  with  your  lordfhip. 

Mer.  He'll  fpare  none. 

Tim.  Good  morrow  to  thee,  gentle  Apemantus  1 

Apem.  Till  I  be  gentle,  flay  for  4  thy  good  mor- 
row ; 


"  Therefore  as  you  unwind  her  love  from  him,— 
"  You  muft  provide  to  bottom  it  on  me." 
See  Vol.  IV.  p.  259,  n.  8.     Steevens, 

*  Are  prized  by  their  majlers  :]  Are  rated  according  to  the 
efteem  in  which  their  pofleilbr  is  held.     Johnson. 

*  — —  ly  wearing  i/.]  Old  copy — ly  the  wearing  it. 

Steevens. 

^  Enter  Apemantus.]  See  this  charafter  of  a  cynick  finely  drawn 
by  Lucian,  in  his  AuFtion  of  the  Philofophers ;  and  how  well 
Shakfpeare  has  copied  it.     Waeburton. 

*  Jiny  for  — ]    Old  copy— ^cry  thou  for — .     With  Sir 

T.  Hannicr  I  have  omitted  the  ufelefs  thou,  (which  the  compo- 
litor's  eye  might  have  caught  from  the  following  line,)  becaufe 
it  diforders  the  metre.     Steevens, 
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When  thou  art  Timoii's  clog,5  and  thefe  knaves  ho- 
neft. 

7ji\r.  Why  doft  thou  call   them  knaves  ?  thou 
know'lt  them  not. 

uiPEM.  Are  they  not  Athenians  ?^ 

Tim.  Yes. 

Afem,  Then  I  repent  not. 

Jeiv.  You  know  me,  Apemantus. 

ApEid.  Thou  knovveflj  I  do ;  I  call'd  thee  by  thy 
name. 

Tim.  Thou  art  proud,  Apemantus. 

Apem.  Of  nothing  fo  much,  as  that  I  am  not 
like  Timon. 


5  When  tlinu  art  Thnons  dog,']  When  thou  haft  gotten  a 
better  character,  and  inftead  of  being  Timon  as  thou  art,  ftialt 
be  changed  to  Timon's  dog,  and  btcome  more  worthy  kindnels 
and  falutation.     Johnson. 

This  is  fpoken  hiKrittug,  as  Mr.  Upton  fays,  fomewhere  :— 
ftriking  his  hand  on  his  breaft. 

"  Wot  you  who  named  me  firft  the  kinge's  dogge  ?"  fays 
Ariftippus  in  Damon  and  Pythias.     Farmer, 

Apemantus,  I  think,  means  to  fay,  that  Timon  is  not  to  re- 
ceive a  gentle  good  morrow  from  him  till  that  fhall  happen  which, 
never  will  happen  ;  till  Timon  is  transformed  to  the  tliape  of  his 
dog,  and  his  knaviih  followers  become  honeft  men.  Stay  for 
tliy  good  morrow,  fays  he,  till  I  be  gentle,  which  will  happen  at 
the  fame  time  when  thou  art  Timon's  dog,  &c.  i.  e,  never. 

Malone. 

Mr.  Malone  has  juftly  explained  the  drift  of  Apemantus.  Such 
another  reply  occurs  in  Troilus  and  CreJJlda,    where   UlyiTes, 
defirous  to  avoid  a  kifs  from  Creflida,  fays  to  her  ;  give  me  one-^ 
"  When  Helen  is  a  maid  again,"  &c,     Steevens. 

*  Are  they  not  Athejiians  91  The  very  imperfeft  ftate  in  which 
the  ancient  copy  of  this  play  has  reached  us,  leaves  a  doubt  whe- 
ther feveral  fhort  fpeeches  in  the  prefent  fcene  were  defigned  for 
yerfe  or  profe.     I  have  therefore  made  no  attempt  at  regulation. 

Steevens. 
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Tim.  Whither  art  going  ? 

Apem.  To  knock  oat  an  honeft  Athenian's  brains. 

Tim.  That's  a  deed  thou'lt  die  for. 

Apem.  Right,  if  doing  nothing  be  death  by  the 
law. 

Tim.  How  liked  thou  this  pi6lure,  Apemantus  ? 

Apem.  The  bed,  for  the  innocence. 

Tim.  Wrought  he  not  well,  that  painted  it  ? 

Apem-  He  wrought  better,  that  made  the  painter ; 
and  yet  he's  but  a  filthy  piece  of  work. 

Pain.  You  are  a  dog.^ 

Apem.  Thy  mother's  of  my  generation  ;  What's 
ftie,  if  I  be  a  dog  ? 

Tim.  Wilt  dine  with  me,  Apemantus  ? 

Apem.  No  ;  I  eat  not  lords. 

Tim.  An  thou  fhoukFft,  thou'dft  anger  ladies. 

Apem.  O,  they  eat  lords  ;  fo  they  come  by  great 
bellies. 

Tim.  That's  a  lafcivious  apprehenfion. 
Apem.  So  thou  apprehend'll  it :  Take  it  for  thy 
labour. 

Tim.  How  doft  thou  like  this  jewel,  Apemantus  ? 

Apem.  Not  fo  well  as  plain-dealing,^  which  will 
not  cofl:  a  man  a  doit. 

Tim.  What  doll  thou  think  'tis  worth  ? 

'  Pain.  You  are  a  (^oo-.]  This  fpeech,  which  is  g-iven  to  the 
Painter  in  the  old  editions,  in  the  modern  ones  mull  have  been 
transferred  to  the  Poet  by  miftake :  it  evidently  belongs  to  the 
former.     R  its  on. 

*  Not  fo  well  as  plain-dealing.']  AlUiding  to  the  proverb : 
*'  Plain  dealing  is  a  jewel,  but  they  that  ufe  it  die  beggars," 

Steevens, 
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Apem,  Not  worth  my  thinking. — How  now, 
poet  ? 

Poet.  How  now,  philofopher  ? 

Apem.  Thou  lieft. 

Poet,  Art  not  one  ? 

Apem.  Yes. 

Poet.  Then  I  He  not. 

Apem.  Art  not  a  poet  ? 

Poet.  Yes. 

Apem.  Then  thou  liell :  look  in  thy  lafl  work, 
where  thou  haft  feign'd  him  a  worthy  fellow. 

Poet.  That's  not  feign'd,  he  is  fo. 

Apem.  Yes,  he  is  worthy  of  thee,  and  to  pay 
thee  for  thy  labour  :  He,  that  loves  to  be  flattered, 
is  worthy  o'the  flatterer.  Heavens,  that  I  were  a 
lord ! 

Tim.  What  would'ft  do  then,' Apemantus  ? 

Apem.  Even  as  Apemantus  does  now,  hate  a  lord 
with  my  heart. 

Tim.  What,  thyfelf? 

Apem.  Ay. 

Tim.  Wherefore  ? 

Apem.  That  I  had  no  angry  wit  to  be  a  lord.s* — 
Art  not  thou  a  merchant  ? 


'  That  I  had  no  angry  ivit  to  le  a  lord.']    This  reading  is  ab- 
furd,  and  unintelligible.     But,  as  I  have  reftored  the  text : 

That  I  had  fo  hungry  a  wit  to  he  a  lord, 
it  is  fatirical  enough  of  confcience,  viz.  I  would  hate  myfelf,  for 
having  no  more  wit  than  to  covet  fo  inlignificant  a  title.     In  the 
fame  fenfe,  Shakfpeare  ufes  lean-wilted  in  his  King  Richard  II : 
"  And  thou  a  lunatick,  lean-witted  fool." 

Warburton-, 
■yhe  meaning  may  be, — I  Ihould  hate  myfelf  for  patiently  en- 
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Mer,  Ay,  Apemantus, 

Apem.  Traffick  confound  thee,  if  the  gods  will 
not ! 

Mer.  If  traffick  do  it,  the  gods  do  it. 

Apem.  Traffick's  thy  god,  and  thy  god  confound 
thee ! 

during  to  be  a  lord.  This  is  ill  enough  exprefled.  Perhaps 
fome  happy  change  may  fet  it  right.  I  have  tried,  and  can  do 
nothing,  yet  I  cannot  heartily  concur  with  Dr.  Warburton. 

Johnson. 
INIr.  Heath  reads : 

That  I  had  fo  wrong'd  my  wit  to  be  a  lord. 
But  the  palTage  before  us,  is,  in  my  opinion,  irremediably  cor- 
rupted.    Steevens. 

Perhaps  the  compofitor  has  tranfpofed  the  words,  and  they 
Ihould  be  read  thus  : 

ylfjgry  that  I  had  no  tvit, — to  be  a  lord. 
Or, 

Angry  to  be  a  lord, — that  1  had  no  icit.     Blackstone. 

Perhaps  we  lliould  read  : 

That  I  had  an  angry  wi{h"/o  be  a  lord  j 
Meaning,  that  he  would  hate  himfelf  for  having  wifhed  in  his 
anger  to  become  a  lord. — For  it  is  in  anger  that  he  fays  : 
"  Heavens,  that  I  were  a  lord  !"     M.  Mason. 
I  believe  Shakfpeare  was  thinking  of  the  common  expreffion — 
he  has  wit  in  his  anger  ;  and  that  the  difficulty  arifes  here,  as 
in  many  other  places,  from  the  original  editor's  paying  no  atten- 
tion to  abrupt  fentences.     Our  author,  I  fuppofe,  wrote  : 
That  I  had  no  angry  wit.— To  be  a  Lord! 
Art  thou,  Sec, 
Apemantus  is  aiked,  why  after  having  wilhed  to  be  a  lord,  he 
iliould  hate  himfelf.     He  replies, — For  this  reafon  j  that  I  had 
no  wit  [or  difcretion]  in  my  anger,  but  was  abfurd  enough  to 
wifli  myfelf  one  of  that  fet  of  men,  whom  I  defpife.     He  then 
exclaims  with  indignation — To  be  a  lord  I — Such  is  my  conjec- 
ture, in  which  however  I  have  not  fo  much  confidence  as  to  de- 
part from  the  mode  in  which  this  paflage  has  been  hitherto  ex- 
hibited.    Malone. 
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Trumpets  found.     Enter  a  Servant. 

Tim.  What  trumpet's  that  ? 

Serf.  'Tis  Alciblades,  and 

Some  twenty  horfe,  all  of  companionfhip.' 

Tim.  Pray,  entertain  them  ;  give  them  guide  to 

us. —  \_Exeunt  fome  Attendants. 

You  mufl  needs  dine  with  me  : — Go  not  you  hence. 

Till  I  have  thank'd  you ;  and,  when  dinner's  done/ 

Show  me  this  piece. — I  am  joyful  of  your  lights. — 

Enter  Ki.ci'&iK'DES,  ivith  his  Company, 

Moft  welcome,  fir  !  [They  falute. 

Apem.  So,  fo  ;  there  \ — 

Aches  contrail  and  ftarve  your  fupple  joints  ! — 
That  there  fliould  be  fmall  love  'mongft  thefe  fweet 

knaves. 
And  all  this  court'fy  !  The  ftrain  of  man's  bred  out 
Into  baboon  and  monkey. 3 

j4lcib.  Sir,  you  hav^e  fav'd  my  longing,  and  I  feed 
Moft  hungrily  on  your  fight. 

Tim.  Right, welcome,  fir: 

^  all  of  companiov^fhip!]   This  expreffion  does  not  mean 

barely  that  they  all  belong  to  one  company,  but  that  tliey  are 
all  fuck  as  Alcibiades  honours  with  his  acquaintance,  and  fels  on 
a  level  with  hitnfelf.     Steevens. 

^  andj  ivhen  dinner  s  done,']    And,  which  is  wanting  in 

the  firft  folio,  is  fupplied  by  the  fecond.     Steevens, 

^  The  Jirain  of  mans  bred  out 

Into  baboon  and  moiikey.']  Man  is  exhaufted  and  de£;-enerated> 
his  Jirain  or  lineage  is  worn  down  into  a  monkey.     Johnson^. 
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Ere  we  depart,^  we'll  fliare  a  bounteous  time 
In  different  pleafures.     Pray  you,  let  us  in. 

[_Exeunt  all  but  Apemantus. 


Enter  Tivo  Lords. 

1  Lord.  What  time  a  day  is't,  Apemantus  ? 
Apem.  Time  to  be  honeft. 

1  Lord.  That  time  ferves  ftill. 

Apem.  The  molt  accurfed  thou,5  that  ftill  omit'fl 
it. 

2  Lord.  Thou  art  going  to  lord  Timon's  feaft. 

Apem.  Ay ;   to  fee  meat  fill  knaves,  and  wine 
heat  fools. 

1  Lord.  Fare  thee  well,  fare  thee  well. 

Apem.  Thou  art  a  fool,  to  bid  me  farewell  twice., 

2  Lord.  Why,  Apemantus  ? 

Apem.  Shouldll  have  kept  one  to  thyfelf,  for  I 
mean  to  give  thee  none. 

*  Ere  we  depart,]  "Who  depart  ?  Though  Alcibiades  was  io 
leave  Timon,  Timon  was  not  to  depart.  Common  fenfe  favours 
my  emendation.     Theobald. 

Mr.  Theobald  propofes — do  pari.  Common  fenfe  may  favour 
it,  but  an  acquaintance  with  the  language  of  Shakfpeare  would 
not  have  been  quite  fo  propitious  to  his  emendation.  Depart  and 
part  have  the  fame  meaning.     So,  in  King  John  : 

"  Hath  willingly  departed  with  a  part." 
i.  e.  hath  willingly  parted  with  a  part  of  the  thing  in  queftion. 
See  Vol.  X.  p.  407,  n.  5.     Steevens. 

^  The  moft  accurfed  thou,']  Read  : 

The  more  accurfed  thou, .     Ritson. 

So,  in  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Ferova  : 

"  The  more  degenerate  and  bale  art  thou — ." 

Steevens. 
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1  Lord.  Hang  thyfelf. 

Apem,  No,    I  will  do  nothing  at  thy  bidding ; 
make  thy  requefts  to  thy  friend. 

2  Lord.    Away,  unpeaceable  dog,  or  I'll  fpurn 
thee  hence. 

Afem.  I  will  fly,  like  a  dog,  the  heels  of  the  afs. 

\_Exit, 

1  Lord.  He's  oppofite  to  humanity.   Come,  fhall 

we  in, 
And  tafte  lord  Timon's  bounty  ?  he  outgoes 
The  very  heart  of  kindnefs. 

2  Lord.  He  pours  it  out ;   Plutus,  the  god  of 

gold. 
Is  but  his  fleward :  no  meed,^  but  he  repays 
Sevenfold  above  itfelf ;  no  gift  to  him, 
But  breeds  the  giver  a  return  exceeding 
All  ufe  of  quittance.7 

1  Lord.  The  nobleil  mind  he  carries. 
That  ever  governed  man. 

2  Lord.  Long  may  he  live  in  fortunes  !  Shall  we 

in  ? 

1  Lord.  I'll  keep  you  company.  \_Exeunt. 


^  •  no  meed,]  Meed,  which  In  general  iignifies  reward  or 
reconipenfe,  in  this  jilace  feems  to  mean  defert.  So,  in  Hey- 
■wood's  Silver  Age,   16'13  : 

"  And  yet  thy  body  meeds  a  better  grave." 
i.  e.  deferves.     Again,  in  a  comedy  called  Look  about  you,  1000  : 

"  Thou  flialt  be  rich  in  honour,  full  of  fpeed  ; 

"  Thou  flialt  win  foes  by  fear,  and  friends  by  meed.'" 
See  Vol.  XIV.  p.  49,  n,  6.     Steevens. 

*  All  7/fe  of  cjiiitlance.']  i.  e,  all  the  cuftomary  returns  made 
in  difcharge  of  obligralions.     Wakbueton. 
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SCENE  11. 

The  fame.     A  Room  of  State  in  Timon's  Houfe. 

Hautboys  playing  loud  Mifick.  A  great  Banquet 
fervedin;  Flavius  and  others  attending  ;■  then 
enter  Timon,  Alcibiades,  Lucius,  Lucul- 
Lus,  Sempronius,  and  other  Athenian  Sena- 
tors, ivith  Ventidius,  and  Attendants.  Then 
comes,  dropping  after  all,  Apemantus,  difcon- 
tentedly.^ 

Fen.  Moft  honour'd  Timon,  *t  hath  pleas'd  the 
gods  remember  ^ 
My  father's  age,  and  call  him  to  long  peace. 
He  is  gone  happy,  and  has  left  me  rich  : 
Then,  as  in  grateful  virtue  I  am  bound 
To  your  free  heart,  I  do  return  thofe  talents. 
Doubled,  with  thanks,  and  fervice,  from  whofe  help 
I  deriv'd  liberty. 

Tim.  Oj  by  no  means, 

Honefi:  Ventidius :  you  miftake  my  love ; 
I  gave  it  freely  ever  ;  and  there's  none 

"  d'lfcontcntedly .~\  The  ancient  ftage-dire6tlon  adds — like 

h'nnfdf.     Steevens. 

^  Moft  honour  d  Timon,  7  hath  pleas'd  the  gods  remember — ] 
The  old  copy  reads — to  remember .  But  I  have  omitted,  for  the 
fake  of  metre,  and  in  conformity  to  our  author's  pradice  on 
other  occafions,  the  adverb — to.  Thus,  in  King  Henry  VIIL 
Aa  IV.  fc.  ii.  Vol.  XV.  p.  IQQ  : 

"  Patience,  is  that  letter 

"  I  caus'd  you  write,  yet  fent  away  ?" 
Every  one  muft  be  aware  that  the  participle — to  was  purpofely 
left  out,  before  the  verb — write.     Steevens. 
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Can  truly  fay,  he  gives,  if  he  receives  : 

If  our  betters  play  at  that  game,  we  mufi:  not  dare 

To  imitate  them  ;  Faults  that  are  rich,  are  fcur.* 


^  If  our  letters  play  at  that  game,  we  inuji  not  dare 

To  imitate  them  ;  Faults  that  are  rich,  are  fairJ]  Thefe 
two  lines  are  abfurdly  given  to  Timon.  They  Ihould  be  read 
thus : 

Tim.  if  our  letters  play  at  that  game,  we  mufi  not. 

Apem.  Dare  to  imitate  them.  Faults  that  are  rich  are 
fair. 
This  is  faid  fatirically,  and  in  charader.  It  was  a  fober  refle(9:ion 
in  Timon  ;  who  by  our  letters  me^nt  the  gods,  which  require  to 
be  repaid  for  benefits  received  ;  but  it  would  be  impiety  in  men 
to  expert  the  fame  obfervance  for  the  tritling  good  they  do. 
Apemantus,  agreeably  to  his  chai  after,  perverts  this  fentiment; 
as  if  Timon  had  fpoke  of  earthly  grandeur  and  potentates,  who 
expe£t  largeft  returns  for  their  favours }  and  therefore,  ironically 
replies  as  above,     Wakbukton. 

I  cannot  fee  that  thefe  lines  are  more  proper  in  any  other 
mouth  than  Timon's,  to  whofe  chara6ter  of  generofity  and  con- 
defcenfiori  they  are  very  fuitable.  To  fuppofe  that  by  mrr  letters 
are  meant  the  gods,  is  very  harlh,  becaufe  to  imitate  the  gods 
has  been  hitherto  reckoned  tlie  higheil  pitch  of  human  virtue. 
The  whole  is  a  trite  and  obvious  thought,  uttered  by  Timon  with 
a  kind  of  atfeded  modefty.  If  1  would  make  any  alteration,  it 
Ihould  be  only  to  reform  the  numbers  thus  : 

Our  letters  play  that  game  ;   we  mujt  not  dare 
Z"  imitate  them  :  faults  that  are  rich  are  fair. 

Johnson. 

The  faults  of  rich  perfons,  and  which  contribute  to  the  in- 
creafe  of  riches,  wear  a  plaufible  appearance,  and  as  the  world 
goes  are  thought  fair  ;  but  they  are  faults  notwithftanding. 

Heath. 

Dr.  Warburton  with  his  ufual  love  of  innovation,  transfers  ther 
laft  word  of  the  firft  of  thefe  lines,  and  the  whole  of  the  fecond 
to  Apemantus.  Mr.  Heath  has  juftly  obferved  that  this  cannot 
have  been  hhoi;A5"Tire's  intention,  for  thus  Apemantus  would  be 
made  to  addrets  Timon  perfonally,  who  muft  therefore  have  feen 
and  heard  li  m  ;  whereas  it  appears  from  a  fubfequent  fpeech 
that  Timon  had  not  yet  taken  notice  of  him,  as  he  falutei  hint. 
with  forae  fur  prize — 

"  O,  Apemantus  ! — you  are  welcome." 

Vol.  XIX.  D 
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f^EN.  A  noble  fpiiit. 

\_They   all  Jiand  ceremonioujly    looking   cm 
Tim  ox. 

Tim.  Nay,  my  lords,  ceremony 

Was  but  devis'd  at  firfl,  to  let  a  glofs 
On  faint  deeds,  hollow  welcomes, 
Recanting  goodnefs,  forry  ere  'tis  fhown ; 
But  where  there  is  true  friendfliip,  there  needs  none, 
t*ray,  fit ;  inore  welcome  are  ye  to  my  fortunes,  ^ 
Than  my  fortunes  to  me.  [Theijfit. 

1  Lord.  My  lord,  we  always  have  confefs'd  it. 

^4pem,  Ho,  ho,  confefs'd  it  ?  hang'd  it,  have  yo\x 
not  :- 

7/M.  O,  ,Apemantu5 ! — you  are  welcome. 

A?EM.  No> 

You  fhall  not  make  me  welcome : 
I  come  ta  Imve  thee  thrull  me  out  of  doors. 

Tim.  Fye,  thou  art  a  churl ;  you  have  got  a  Im- 
mour  there 
Does  not  become  a  man,  'tis  much  to  blame  : — 
They  fay,  my  lords,  that  3  ir  a  furor  brevis  eji, 


The  term — nur  letters,  being  iifed  by  the  Inferior  claires  of 
men  when  they  fpeak  of  their  fuperiors  in  the  ftate,  Shakfpeare 
ufes  tliefe  words,  with  his  ufual  laxity,  to  exprefs  perlbn?  of  high- 
rank  and  fortune.     MAtosE. 

So,  in  King  Lear,  A<5t  III.  ^c,  vl.  Edgar  fays,  (referring  to 
the  dirtrafted  king)  : 

"  When  we  our  letters  fee  bearing  our  woes^ 

"■  We  fcarcely  think  our  miferies  our  foes."    Steevens. 

'  confefs'd  it  ?  hang'd  it,  have  you  not  9"}    There  feems 

to  be  fome  allufion  here  to  a  conainon  proverbial  faying  of  Shak- 
fpeare's  time  :  "  Confefs  and  be  hang'd."  See  Othello,  A6t  IV. 
fc.  i.     Malone. 

^  They  fay,  iny  lords,  that  — ]  That  was  inferted  by  Sir  T. 
Hanmer,  for  the  fake  of  metre.     Steevens. 
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But  yond'  man's  ever  angry.4 
Go,  let  him  have  a  table  by  himfelf ; 
For  he  does  neither  aWeS:  company, 
Nor  is  he  lit  for  it,  indeed. 

jipEM.  Let  me  ftay  at  thine  own  peril, -'^  Timon ; 
1  come  to  obferve ;  I  give  thee  warning  on't. 

Tim.  I  take  no  heed  of  thee ;  thou  art  an  Athe- 
nian ;  therefore  welcome  :  I  myfelf  would  have  net 
power  :^  pr'ythee,   let  iny  meat  make  thee  filent. 

*  But  tfond"  mans  ever  angry.']  The  old  copy  has — -very  angry ; 
which  can  hardly  be  right.  The  emendation  now  adopted  was 
made  by  Mr.  Rowe.     Malone. 

Perhaps  we  (hould  read — But  yon  man's  very  anger ;  i.  e. 
anger  itfelf,  which  always  maintains  its  violence.     Steevens. 

'  ——at  thine  own  peril,]  The  old  copy  reads — at  thine 
apperil.  I  have  not  beeir  able  to  find  fuch  a  word  in  any  Dic- 
tionary, nor  is  it  reconcileable  to  etymology.  I  have  therefore 
adopted  an  emendation  made  by  Mr.  Steevens.     Malone. 

Apjyeril,  the  reading  of  the  old  editions,  may  be  right,  though 
no  other  inftance  of  it  has  been,  or  polhbly  can  be  produced.  It 
is,  however,  in  a6tual  ufe  in  the  metropolis,  at  this  day. 

RlTSON. 

^    /  myfelf  would  have  rio   power :]     If  this  be  the; 

true  reading,  the  fenfe  is, — all  Athenians  arc  7velcnme  to 
fliare  my  fortune  :  I  would  myfelf  have  no  excluftve  right  or 
power  in  this  houfe.  Perhaps  we  might  read, — /  myfelf  would 
have  no  poor.  I  would  have  every  Athenian  confider  himfelf  as 
joint  polTelTbr  of  my  fortune.     Johnson. 

I  underftand  Timon's  meaning  to  be  :  I  myfelf  would  have  no 
power  to  make  thee  filent,  but  I  with  thou  would'il  let  my  meat 
make  thee  filent.  Timon,  like  a  polite  landlord,  difclaims  all 
power  over  the  meanelt  or  moll;  troublefome  of  his  guells. 

Tyrwhitt. 

Thefe  words  refer  to  what  follows,  not  to  that  which  precedes. 
1  claim,  no  extraordinary  poiver  in  right  of  my  being  mafter  of 
the  houfe  :  I  wijh  not  by  my  commands  to  impofeflence  on  any 
one  :  but  though  I  vnfelf  do  not  enjoin  you  to  Jilence,  let  my 
meat  fop  your  mouth.     Malone. 

D'i 
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Apem.  I  fcorii  thy  meat ;  'twould  choke  me,  for 

I  fliould 
Ne'er  flatter  thee.^ — O  you  gods  !  what  a  number 
Of  men  eat  Timon,  and  he  fees  them  not ! 
It  grieves  me,  to  fee  fo  many  dip  their  meat 
In  one  man's  blood  ;^  and  all  the  madnefs  is. 
He  cheers  them  up  too. 

I  wonder,  men  dare  trull  themfelves  with  men  : 
Methinks,  they  fhould  invite  them  without  knives  ;* 
Good  for  their  meat,  and  fafer  for  their  lives. 
There's  much  example  for't ;  the  fellow,  that 
Sits  next  him  now,  parts  bread  with  him,  and  pledges 
The  breath  of  him  in  a  divided  draught, 
Is  the  readied  man  to  kill  him  :  it  has  been  prov'd. 
If  I 

Were  a  huge  man,  I  fhould  fear  to  drink  at  meals ; 
Left  they  fhould  fpy  m.y  windpipe's  dangerous  notes :' 
Great  men  fliould  drink  with   harnefs-   on  their 

throats. 


7  I  /corn  thy  ttient ;  'twould  choke  me,  for  IJJiould 
Neer^flattcr  thee.']     The  meaning  is, — I  could  not  fwallow 
thy  meat,  for  I  could  not  pay  for  it  with  fiattery  ;  and  what  was 
given  me  with  an  ill  will  would  fiick  in  my  throat.     Johnson. 

For  has  here  perhaps  the  fignification  of  lecaufe.  So,  in 
Othello : 

"•'  -Haply,  yor  1  am  black."     Maxoxe.       ' 

'  Jo  many  dip  their  meat 

In  one  man's  blond  ;]  The  allufion  is  to  a  pack  of  hounds 
trained  to  purl'uit  by  being  gradiied  with  the  blood  of  an  animal 
which  they  kill,  and  the  wonder  is  that  the  animal  on  which 
they  are  feeding  cheers  them  to  the  chafe.     Johnson. 

'  Methinks,  they  Jlioiddinvile  the7n  without  knives  ;']  It  was 
the  cufiom  in  our  author's  time  for  every  guelt  to  bring  his  own 
knife,  which  he  occafionally  whetted  on  a  iione  that  hung  be- 
hind the  door.  One  of  thefe  whetttones  may  be  feen  in  Parkin- 
fon's  Mufeum,  They  were  ftrangers,  at  that  period,  to  the  ufe 
of  forks.     RiTSOK. 

^  '——windpipe's  dangerous  notes  :]  The  notes  of  the  wind- 
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Tim.  My  lord,  in  heart  ;3  and  let  the  health  go 
round. 

2  Lord.  Let  it  flow  this  way,  m.y  good  lord. 

Apem.  Flow  this  way  ! 

A  brave  fellow  ! — he  keeps  his  tides  well.     Timon, 
Thofe  healths  '^  will  make  thee,  and  thy  ftate,  look 
ill. 

pipe  feem  to  be  only  the  indications  which  fliow  where  the 
windpipe  is.     Johnson. 

Shakfpeare  is  very  fond  of  making  ufe  of  mufical  terms,  when 
he  is  fpeaking  of  the  human  body,  and  windpipe  and  notes  fa- 
vour li:rongly  of  a  quibble.     Steevens. 

*  ivith  harnefs — ]    i.  e.  armour.     See  Vol.  X.  p.  254, 

n.  G.     Steevens. 

^  My  lord,  in  heart ;]  That  is,  mi/  lord's  health  with  Jince^ 
rity.     An  emendation  has  been  propofed  thus  : 

My  love  in  heart ; 

but  it  is  not  neceffary.     Johnson. 

So,  in  Chaucer's  Knightes  Tale,  2685  : 

"  And  was  all  his  in  chere,  as  his  in  herte."" 
Again,  in  Sir  Amyas  Poulet's  letter  to  Sir  Francis  Walfingiiam, 
;efufing  to  have  any  hand  in  the  allafTination  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  :   "  ■         he  [Sir  Drue  Drury]  forbeareth  to  make  any  par- 
ticular anfwer,  but  fubfcribeth  in  heart  to  my  opinion." 
Again,  in  King  Henry  IF.  Part  I.  A6i  IV.  fc.  i  : 

'*  in  heart  defiring  ftill 

"  You  may  behold,"  &c. 
Again,  in  Love's  Labour  s  L<i/l,  Aft  V.  fc.  ii : 

"  Doft  thou  not  v.'ifti  in  heart, 

"  The  chain  were  longer,  and  the  letter  fliort  r" 

Steevens. 
'  Timon 


Thofe  healths — ]  This  fpeech,  CKcept  the  concluding  coup- 
let, is  printed  as  profe  in  the  old  copy  ;  nor  could  it  be  exhibited 
as  verfe  but  by  transferring  the  word  Timon,  which  follows — 
look  ill,  to  its  prefent  place.  The  tranfpotition  was  made  by 
Mr.  Capell.  The  word  might  have  been  an  interlineation,  and 
fo  have  been  mifplaced.  Yet,  after  all,  I  fufpeft  many  of  the 
fpeeches  in  this  play,  which  the  modern  editors  have  exhibited 
in  a  loofe  kind  of  metre,  were  intended  by  the  author  as  profe  j 
in  vjfliich  form  they  appear  in  the  old  copy,    Malone. 

D3 
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Here's  that,  which  is  too  weak  to  be  a  Iinner, 
Honeft  water,  which  ne'er  left  man  i'the  mire : 
This,  and  my  food,  are  equals ;  there's  no  odds, 
J^^alls  are  too  proud  to  give  thanks  to  the  gods. 

Apemantus's  Grace. 

Jmmortal  gods,  I  crave  no  pelf\ 
I  pray  for  no  man,  but  mijj'elf: 
Grant  I  may  never  pwvejb  fond, 
To  truft  man  on  his  oath  or  bond ; 
Or  a  harlot,  for  her  weeping  ; 
Or  a  dog,  thatfeems  a  feeping  ; 
Or  a  keeper  with  my  freedom  ; 
Or  my  friends,  if  I  Jhould  need  ''em. 
Amen.     So  fall  tot : 
Rich  menfin,^  and  I  eat  root. 

\^Eats  and  drinks, 
Muph  good  dich  thy  good  heart,  Apemantus  ! 

Tim.  Captain  Alcibiades,  your  heart's  in  the  field 
now. 

Alcjb.  My  heart  is  ever  at  yourfervice,  my  lord. 

Tim.  You  had  rather  be  at  a  breakfall  of  ene- 
mies, than  a  dinner  of  friends. 

Alcib.  So  they  were  bleeding-new,  my  lord, 
there's  no  meat  like  them  ;  I  could  wifh  my  beft 

friend  at  fuch  a  feaft. 

* 

Apem.  'Would  all  thofe  flatterers  were  thine 
enemies  then  ;  that  then  thou  might'ft  kill  'em,  and 
bid  me  to  'em. 

1  Lord.  Might  we  but  have  that  happinefs,  my 
lord,  that  you  would  once  ufe  our  hearts,  whereby 

^  Rich  men  fin,]  Dr.  Farmer  propofes  to  vtadi—fng.    Reed. 
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we  might  exprefs  fome  part  of  our  zeals,  we  fhoukl 
think  ourfch'cs  for  ever  perfect/ 

Tim.  O,  no  doubt,  my  good  friends,  but  tlie  gods 
themfelves  have  provided  that  I  fliall  have  mucli 
help  from  you  ;  How  had  you  been  my  friends 
elfe  ?  why  have  you  that  charitable  title  from  thou- 
fands,  did  you  not  chietiy  belong  to  my  heart  ?7  I 
have  told  more  of  you  to  myfelf,  than  you  can  with 
modefty  fpeak  in  your  own  behalf;  and  thus  far  I 
confirm  you.*  O,  you  gods,  think  I,  what  need 
we  have  any  friends,  if  we  fliould  never  have  need 
of  them  ?  they  were  the  moft  needlefs  creatures 
living,  lliould  we  ne'er  have  ufe  for  them:  and^' 
would  moft  refemble  fweet  inf^ruments  hung  up  in 
cafes,  that  keep  their  founds  to  themfelves.     Why, 

*  for  ever  peifect.']     That  is,  arrived  at  the  perfedLon  of 

happinels.     Johnson, 

So,  in  Macbeth  : 

"  Then  comes  my  fit  again;  I  ha^  elfe  been  perfefiy — " 

Steevexs. 
"^  Hoiu  liad  you  Icen  my  friends  eljc  9  wli>/  have  yon  that  cha- 
ritable title  from  thoiifands,  did  you    not   chiefly   belong   to  my 
heart  "']   Charitable  fignifies,  dear,  endearing.     So,  jNlilton  : 
"  Relations  dear,  and  all  the  charities 

"  Of  father,  fon,  and  brother ." 

Alms,  in  Englifh,  are  called  charities,  and  from  thence  \ve  may 
colleft  that  our  anceftors  knew  well  in  what  the  virtue  of  alms- 
giving conlifted  J  not  in  the  aci,  but  in  the  difpojition. 

Wauburton. 

The  meaning  is  probably  this  :< — Why  are  you  diftinguiilied 
from  tlioufands  by  that  title  of  endearment,  was  there  not  a  par- 
ticular connexion  and  intercourfe  of  tendernefs  between  you  and 
me  ?     Johnson. 

"  J  co?ifirni  you.']  I  fix  your  charaders  firmly  in  my  owa 
mind.     Johnson. 

"  they  were  the  moft  needlefs  crmtures  living,  Jliould  ivc 

ne'er  have  rife  for  them  :  and — ]  This  palTage  I  have  reiloced 
from  tlie  old  copy.     Steevens. 

D4 
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I  have  often  wifhed  myfelf  poorer,  that  I  might 
come  nearer  to  you.  We  are  born  to  do  benefits : 
and  what  better  or  properer  can  we  call  our  own, 
than  the  riches  of  cur  friends  ?  O,  what  a  precious 
comfort  'tis,  to  have  fo  many,  like  brothers,  com- 
manding one  another's  fortunes  !  O  joy,  e'en  made 
away  ere  it  can  be  born  !*  Mine  eyes  cannot  hold 
out  water,  methinks :-  to  forget  their  faults,  I 
drink  to  you. 

Apem.  Thou  weepeft  to  make  them  drink,^  Ti- 
mon. 

2  Lord.  Joy  had  the  like  conception  in  our  eyes. 
And,  at  that  inftant,  like  a  babe+  fprung  up. 

*  0  joy,  ee?i  made  away  ere  it  can  be  horJi!']  Tears  being 
the  effe6l  both  of  joy  and  grief,  fupplied  our  author  with  an  op- 
portunity of  conceit,  which  he  fddom  fails  to  indulge.  Timon, 
weeping"  with  a  kind  of  tender-pleafure,  cries  out,  O  joy,  e'en 
wade  aivay,  deflroyed,  turned  to  tears,  before  it  can  be  boriiy 
before  it  can  be  fully  polTeiTed.     Johnson. 

So,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  : 

"  Thefe  violent  delights  have  violent  ends, 
"  And  in  their  triumphs  die." 
The  ojd  copy  h^is—joys.     It  was  correAed  by  Mr.  Rowe. 

Malone. 

*  Mine  eyes  cannot  holdout  water,  methinks  :"]  In  the  original 
edition  the  words  Hand  thus  :  Mine  eyes  cannot  hold  out  tvater, 
methinks.  To  foxget  their  faults  I  drink  to  you.  Perhaps  the 
true  reading  is  this :  Mine  eyes  cannot  hold  out ;  they  water. 
Methinks,  to  forget  their  faults,  1  will  drink  to  you.  Or  it  may 
be  explained  without  any  change.  Mine  eyes  cannot  hold  out 
water,  that  is,  cannot  keep  water  from  breaking  in  upon  them. 

Johnson. 

^  'to  make  them  drink,']     SirT.  Hanmer  reads — to  make 

them  drink  thee ;  and  is  followed  by  Dr.  Warburton,  I  think, 
without  futScient  reafon.  The  covert  fenfe  of  Apemantus  is, 
ifhat  thou  hfefl,  they  get.     Johnson. 

•*  like  a  bale — ]    That  is,  a  weeping  babe.     Johnson. 

I  queftion  if  Shakfpeare  meant  the  propriety  of  allufion  to  b'e 
parried  quite  fo  far.     To  look  for  babies  in  the  eyes  of  another^ 
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Apem.  Ho,  ho  !    I  laugh  to  think  that  babe  a 
baftard. 

3  Lord.  I  promife  you,  my  lord,  you  mov'd  me 
much. 

Apem,  Much  !5  [Tucket  founded. 

Tim.  What  means  that  trump  ? — How  now  ? 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Pleafe  you,  my  lord,  there  are  certain  la- 
dies moft  defirous  of  admittance. 


is  no  uncommon  expreflion.  Thus,  among  the  anonymous  pieces 
in  Lord  Surrey's  Poems,  1557  : 

"  In  eche  of  her  two  criftall  eyes 

"  Smileth  a  naked  hoyeT 
Again,  in  Love's  Mi/ire/s,  by  Hey  wood,  1636: 

"  Joy'd  in  his  looks,  look'd  babies  in  his  eyes." 
•Again,  in  The  Chrijiian  turnd  Turk,  l6l2  :   "  She  makes  him 
fing  longs  to  her,  looks  fortunes  in  his  fifts,  and  babies  in  his 
eyes," 

Again,  in  Churchyard's  Tragicall  Difcours  of  a  dolorous  Gen- 
tlewoman, 1593  : 

"  Men  will  not  looke  for  babes  In  hollow  eyen." 

Steevens. 

Does  not  Lucullus  dwell  on  Timon's  metaphor  by  refenino-  to 

circumftances  preceding  the  birth,  and  means  joy  was  conceived 

in  their  eyes,  and  fprung  up  there,  like  the  motion  of  a  babe  in 

the  womb  ?     Tollet. 

The  word  conception,  in  the  preceding  line,  fliows,  I  think, 
that  Mr.  Toilet's  interpretation  of  this  paflage  is  the  true  one. 
We  have  a  fimUar  imagery  in  Troilus  and  CreJJida  : 

"  and,  almoft  like  the  gods, 

"  Does  thoughts  unveil  in  their  dumb  cradles." 

Malone. 
5  Much  /]     Apemantus  means  to  (liy, — ^That's  extraordinary. 
Much  was  formerly  an  exprelhon  of  admiration.  See  Vol.  VIII. 
p.  150,  n.  8,     Malone. 

Much !  is  frequently  ufed,  as  here,  ironically,  and  with  feme 
indication  of  contempt,     Steevens. 
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Tim.  Ladies  ?  Wliat  are  their  wills  ? 

Sert'.  There  comes  with  them  a  forerunner,  my 
lord,  which  bears  that  office,  to  fignify  tlieir  plea- 
fures. 

Tjm.  I  pray,  let  them  be  admitted. 

Enter  Cupid. 

Cup.  Hail  to  thee,  worthy  Timoii ; — and  to  all 
That  of  his  bounties  tafte  ! — The  five  beft  fenfes 
Acknowledge  thee  their  patron  ;  and  come  freely 
To  gratulate  thy  plenteous  bolbm  :  The  ear, 
Tafte,  touch,  fmell,  all  pleas'd  from  thy  table  rife  ;^ 
They  only  now  come  but  to  feaft  thine  eyes. 


*  The  ear,  Sec]     In  former  copies — 

Tliere  tq/ie,  touch,  all  pleas'd  from  thy  talle  rrj'c, 

They  only  now . 

The  five  fenfes  are  talked  of  by  Cupid,  but  three  of  them  only 
are  made  out ;  and  thofe  in  a  ver_y  lieavy  unintelligible  manner. 
It  is  plain  therefore  we  fliould  read — 

Th'  ear,  tajtc,  touch,  fmell,  pleas  d  from  thy  table  rfe, 

Thefe  only  now  &c. 
i.  e.  the  five  fenfes,  Timon,  acknowledge  thee  their  patron  j 
four  of  them,  viz.  the  hearing,  tafte,  touch,  and  fmell,  are  all 
feafted  at  thy  board  ;  and  thefe  ladies  come  with  me  to  entertain 
your  fight  in  a  mafque.  Maffinger,  in  his  Duke  of  Milla'ine, 
copied  the  palfage  from  Shakfpeare  ;  and  apparently  before  it  was 
thus  corrupted  ;  where,  fpeaking  of  a  banquet,  he  fays — 

"  ■ All  that  may  be  had 

**  To  pleafe  the  eye,  the  ear,  tafle,  touch,  or  fmell, 

"  Are  carefully  provided."     Warburtok. 

Dr.  Warburton  and  the  fubfequent  editors  omit  the  word — all ; 
but  omiflion  is  the  moll  dangerous  mode  of  emendation.  The 
corrupted  word — There,  fliows  that — The  ear  was  intended  to 
be  contra6ted  into  one  fj-^llable  ;  and  table  alfo  was  probably  ufed 
as  taking  up  only  the  time  of  a  monofyllable.     Malone. 

Perhaps  the  prefent  arrangement  of  the  foregoing  words,  ren- 
ders raonofyllabifjcation  needlefs,     Steevens. 
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Tim.  They  are  welcome  all ;  let  them  have  kind 
admittance : 
Miifick,  make  their  welcome.^  \_Exit  Cupid. 

1  Lord.  You  fee,  my  lord,  liow  ample  you  are 
belov'd. 

Miifick.  Re-enter  Cupid,  ivith  a  wafque  0/ Ladies 
as  Amazons,  ivith  Lutes  in  their  Hands,  dancing, 
and  playing. 

Apem.  Hey  day,  what  a  Aveep  of  vanity  comes 
this  way  ! 
They  dance  !^  they  are  mad  women. 
Like  madnefs  is  the  glory  of  this  life, 
As  this  pomp  fhows  to* a  little  oil,  and  root.^ 

7  Mujick,  make  their  tuelcome.']  Perhaps,  the  poet  wrote  : 
Mitjlck,  make  known  their  welcome. 
So,  in  Macbeth  : 

"  We  will  require  her  welcome, — 

"  Pronoujice  it  for  me,  fir,  to  all  our  friends." 

Steevens. 
*  TheT/  dance  /]  I  believe  Thei/  dance  to  be  a  marginal  note 
pnly  ;  and  perhaps  we  fliould  read  : 

Thefe  are  viad  ivomen,     Tyrwhitt. 

They  dance  !  they  are  mad  women.]  Shakfpeare  Teems  to  have 
borrowed  this  idea  from  the  puritanical  writers  of  his  own  time. 
Thus  inStubbes's  Anatomie  of  Al^ufes,  8vo.  1583  :  "  Daiincers 
thought  to  be  mad  men."  "  And  as  in  all  feafls  and  pafames 
dauncing  is  the  laft,  fo  it  is  the  exiream  of  all  other  vice  :  And 
again,  there  were  (faith  Ludovicus  Vives)  from  far  countries 
certain  men  brought  into  our  parts  of  the  world,  who  when 
they  faw  men  daunce,  ran  away  marveloufly  afiVaid,  crying  out 
and  thinking  them  to  have  been  mad"  &c. 

Perhaps  the  thought  originated  from  the  following  paffage  from 
Cicero  pro  Murena,  Q  :  "  Nemo  enim  fere  Jaltat  fobrius,  nil! 
forte  infanit."     Steevens. 

^  Like  madnefs  is  the  glory  of  this  life, 
As  this  pomp  JJiows  to  a  little  oil,  and  root."]    The  glory  of 
this  life  is  very  near  to  madnefs,  as  may  be  made  appear  from 
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We  make  ourfelves  fools,  to  difport  ourfelves  ; 
And  rpend  our  flatteries,  to  drink  thole  men. 
Upon  whofe  age  we  void  it  up  again, 
With  poifonous  fpite,  and  envy.     Who  lives,  that's 

not 
Depraved,  or  depraves  ?  who  dies,  that  bears 
Not  onefpurn  to  their  graves  of  their  friends'  gift  r^ 
I  fhould  fear,  thofe,  that  dance  before  me  now. 
Would  one  day  ftamp  upon  me  :  It  has  been  done ; 
Men  fliut  their  doors  againft  a  fetting  fun. 

The  Lords  rife  from  Table,  ivith  much  adoring  of 
TiMON  ;  and,  to  flioiv  their  loves,  each  fingles  out 
an  Amazon,  and  all  dance,  Men  with  JVomen,  a 
lofty  Strain  or  two  to  the  Hautboys,  and  ceafe. 

Tim.  You  have  done  our  pleafures  much  grace, 
fair  ladies,- 
Set  a  fair  fafhion  on  our  entertainment, 
Which  was  not  half  fo  beautiful  and  kind ; 
You  have  added  worth  unto't,  and  lively  luftre,^ 

this  pomp,  exhibited  in  a  place  where  a  philofopher  is  feeding  on 
oil  and  roots.  When  we  lee  by  example  how  few  are  the  ne- 
ceffaries  of  life,  we  learn  what  madnefs  there  is  in  fo  much  fu- 
perfluity.     Johnson. 

The  word  like  in  this  place  does  not  exprefs  refemblance,  but 
equality.  Apemantus  does  not  mean  to  fay  that  the  glory  of  this 
life  was  like  madnefs,  but  it  was  /?//?  as  much  viadnejs  in  the  eye 
of  reafon,  as  the  porap  appeared  to  be,  when  compared  to  the 
frugal  repaft  of  a  philofopher.     M.  Mason. 

^ of  their  friends'  gift  ?]    That  is,  given  them  by  their 

friends.     Johnson, 

^  fair  ladies,']     I  fliould  wifli  to  read,  for  the  fake  of 

jnetre — fairtii  ladies.  Fair,  however,  may  be  here  ufed  as  a 
diifyllable.     Steevens. 

3  lively  lujtre,']  For  the  epithet — lively,  we  are  indebteci 

.  to  the  fecond  lolio  :  it  is  wanting  in  the  firft.     Steevens. 
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And  entertain'd  me  with  mine  own  device ;+ 
I  am  to  thank  you  for  it. 

.  1  Lady.  My  lord,5  you  take  us  even  at  the  beft.* 

Apem.  'Faith,  for  the  word  is  filthy  ;  and  would 
not  hold  taking,^  I  doubt  me. 

Tim.  Ladies,  there  is  an  idle  banquet 


*  mine  otvn   device  {]    The  maflc  appears  to  have  been 

defigned  by  Tiraon  to  furprize  his  giiefls.     Johnson. 

5  1  Lady.  My  lord,  &c.]  In  the  old  copy  this  fpeech  is  given 
to  the  1  Lord.  I  have  ventured  to  change  it  to  the  1  Lady,  as 
Mr.  Edwards  and  Mr.  Heath,  as  well  as  Dr.  Johnlbn,  concur  in 
the  emendation.     Steevens. 

The  conjcdure  of  Dr.  Johnfon,  who  obferves,  that  L  only 
was  probably  fet  down  in  the  MS.  is  well  founded  ;  for  that  ab- 
breviation is  ufed  in  the  old  copy  in  this  very  fcene,  and  in  many 
otlier  places.  ■  The  next  fpeech,  however  coarfe  the  allulion 
couched  unc'cr  the  word  taking  may  be,  puts  the  matter  beyond 
a  doubt.     Malone. 

*  ——even  at  the  hejt.']  Perhaps  we  Ihould  read; 
ever  at  the  heji. 


So,  Aa  III.  fc.  vi 

"  Ever  at  the  beft."     Tyrwhitt. 

Take  us  even  at  the  hejl,  I  believe,  means,  you  have  feen  the 
beft  we  can  do.  They  are  fuppofed  to  be  hired  dancers,  aiul 
therefore  there  is  no  impropriety  in  fuch  a  confeffion.  Mr.  Ma- 
lone's  fubfequent  explanation,  however,  pleafes  me  better  than 
my  own.     Steevens. 

I  believe  the  meaning  is,  "  You  have  conceived  the  faireft  of 
us,"  (to  ufe  the  words  of  Lucullus  in  a  fubfequent  fcene,)  you 
have  eftimated  us  too  highly,  perhaps  above  our  deferts.  So,  in 
Spenfer's  Fairy  Queen,  B.  VI.  c.  ix  : 

"  He  would  commend  his  guift,  and  make  the  heJi." 

l-.xALONE. 

■  would  not  hold  taking,]    i.  e.   bear  handVmg,  words 


which  are  employed  to  the  fame  purpofe  in  King  Henry  IJ''. 
Part  II  : 

"  A  rotten  cafe  abides  no  handliiig."'     Steevens. 
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Attends  you  :^  Pleafe  you  to  difpore  yourfelvCs. 

u^LL  Lad.  Mod  thankfully,  my  lord. 

\_Exeu7U  CuTiD,  and  haiVi&)i 
Tim.  Flavius, — — 
'  Fljt'.  My  lord. 
Tim.  Tlie  little  caiket  bring  me  hither. 

Flaf.  Yes,  my  lord. — More  jewels  yet ! 
There  is  no  crofling  him  in  his  humour  ;9     \_j4fide. 
Elfe  I  fhould  tell  him,— Well,— i'faith,  I  ihould, 
When  all's  fpent,  he'd  be  crofs'd  then,  an  he  could.' 
'Tis  pity,  bounty  had  not  eyes  behind  ;- 
That  man  might  ne'er  be  wretched  for  his  mind.^ 
\_Eocit,  and  returns  with  the  Cq/Jiet. 


*  ■■        there  is  an  idle  lanquet 

Attends  you  :]  So,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

*'  We  have  a  fooHJh  trifling  iupper  towards." 

Steeven's, 

*  There  is  no  crojjing  him  in  his  humotif  j]  Read  : 

There  is  no  croffing  him  in  this  his  humour.     Ritsos. 

'  hed  be  crofs'd  then,  an  he  could.']    The  poet  does  not 

mean  here,  that  he  would  be  croffed  in  homour,  but  that  he 
would  have  his  hand  croffed  with  money,  if  he  could.  He  isr 
playing  on  tjie  word,  and  alluding  to  our  old  filver  penny,  uled 
before  King  Edward  the  Firft's  time,  which  had  a  cro/s  on  the 
reverfe  with  a  creafe,  that  it  might  be  more  eafily  broke  into 
halves  and  quarters,  half-pence  and  farthings.  From  this  penny, 
and  other  pieces,  was  our  common  exprellion  derived, — J  have 
not  a  crofs  about  7ne ;  i.  e.  not  a  piece  of  money.     Theobald. 

So,  in  yJs  you  like  it  :  "  — yet  I  ihonld  bear  no  crq/s,  if  I 
did  bear  you  :  for,  I  think  yon  have  no  money  in  your  purfe." 

Steevexs. 

The  poet  certainly  meant  this  equivoque,  but  one  of  the  fenfes 
intended  to  be  conveyed  was,  he  will  then  too  late  with  that  it 
were  poffible  to  undo  what  he  had  done  :  he  will  in  vain  lament 
that  I  did  not  [crofs  or]  thwart  him  in  his  career  of  prodigality, 

x'iALOXE. 

*  ■  ■  ■  had  not  eyes  behind  }]  To  fee  the  miferles  that  are  fol- 
lowing her.     Johnson. 
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1  Lord.  Where  be  our  men  ? 

Serv,  Here,  my  lord,  in  readinefs. 

2  Lord.  Our  horfes. 

Tim.  O  my  friends,  I  have  one  word 

To  fay  to  you  ; — Look  you,  my  good  lord,  I  muft 
Entreat  you,  honour  me  fo  much,  as  to 
Advance  this  jewel  ;4 
Accept,  and  5  wear  it,  kind  my  lord. 

1  Lord.  I  am  fo  far  already  in  your  gifts, — 

All.  So  are  we  all. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  My  lord,  there  are  certain  nobles  of  the 
fenate 
Newly  alighted,  and  come  to  vifit  you. 

Tim.  They  are  fairly  welcome. 

Flj  v.  I  befeech  your  honour, 

Vouchfafc  me  a  word ;  it  does  concern  you  near. 

Tim.    Near  ?    why  then  another  time   Til  hear 
thee  : 


Perfius  has  a  fimilar  idea.  Sat,  I : 

"  cut  vivcre  Jos  eft 

"  Occipiti  caeco."     Steevens. 

^  for  his  mind.']  For  noblenefs  of  foul,     Johnson. 

-»  : to 

Advance  this  jewel ;]  To  prefer  it ;  to  raife  it  to  honour  by 
■wearing  it.     Johnson. 

*  Accept,  and  fsfe.]  Thus  tlie  fecond  folio.    The  firll — unme- 
trically, — Accept  it .     Steevens. 

So,  the  Jeweller  fays  in  the  preceding  fcene  : 

"  Things  of  like  value,  diftering  in  the  owners, 

"  Are  prized  by  their  mailers  :  believe  it,  dear  lord, 

"  You  7nc7id  the  jewel  by  wearing  il."     M.  Mason, 
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I  pr'ythee,  let  us  be  provided  ^ 
To  fhow  them  entertainment. 

Flat,  I  fearce  know  how. 

\_Jfide. 

Enter  another  Servant. 

2  Serv.  May  it  pleafe  your  honour,  the  lord  Lu- 

cius, 
Out  of  his  free  love,  hath  prefented  to  you 
Four  milk-white  horfes,  trapp'd  in  filver. 

Tim.  I  fhall  accept  them  fairly :  let  the  prefents 

Enter  a  third  Servant. 

Be  worthily  entertain'd. — How  now,  what  news  ? 

3  Serv.  Pleafe  you,  my  lord,  that  honourable 
gentleman,  lord  Lucullus,  entreats  your  company 
to-morrow  to  hunt  with  him  ;  and  has  fent  your 
honour  two  brace  of  greyhounds. 

Tim.  I'll  hunt  with  him  ;  And  let  them  be  re- 
ceiv'd. 
Not  without  fair  reward. 

Flav.   [AJide.']  What  will  this  come  tO' ? 

He  commands  us  to  provide,  and  give  great  gifts, 
And  all  out  of  an  empty  coffer." — 

^  I  pry  thee,  let  us  he  provided — ]  As  the  raeafure  is  here 
imperfed,  we  may  realbnably  luppofe  our  author  to  have 
written : 

1  prythee,  let  us  be  provided  flraight — . 
So,  in  Hamlet : 

"  Make  her  grave  firaight." 
i.  e.  immediately.     Steevens. 

^  And  all  out  of  an  empty  coffer.]  Read  : 

And  all  the  while  out  of  an  empty  coffer.     Ritson. 
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Nor  will  he  know  his  purfe  ;  or  yield  me  this, 

To  (how  him  what  a  beggar  his  heart  is. 

Being  of  no  power  to  make  his  wifhfes  good ; 

His  promifcs  fly  fo  beyond  his  fiate, 

That  what  he  fpeaks  is  all  in  debt,  he  owes 

For  every  word  ;  he  is  fo  kind,  that  he  now 

Pays  intereft  for't ;  his  land's  put  to  their  books. 

Well,  'would  I  were  gently  put  out  of  office, 

Before  I  were  forc'd  out ! 

Happier  is  he  that  has  no  friend  to  feed. 

Than  fuch  as  do  even  enemies  exceed. 

I  bleed  inwardly  for  my  lord.  [^Exit. 

Tim.  You  do  yourfelves 

Much  wrong,  you  bate  too  much  of  your  own  me- 
rits : — 
Here,  my  lord,  a  trifle  of  our  love. 

2  Lord.  With  more  than  common  thanks  I  will 

receive  it. 

3  Lord.  O,  he  is  the  very  foul  of  bounty  ! 

Tim.  And  now  I  remember  me,^  my  lord,  you 
gave 
Good  words  the  other  day  of  a  bay  courfer 
I  rode  on  :  it  is  yours,  becaufe  you  lik'd  it. 

2  Lord.  I  befeech  you,9  pardon  me,  my  lord,  in 
that. 

^  remember  me,]  Ihave  added — me,  for  the  fake  of  the 

meafure.     So,  in  King  Richard  III : 

"  I  do  remember  vie, — Henry  the  fixth 
"  Did  prophecy ."     Steevens. 

'  I  lefeech  you,']  Old  copy,  unmetrically— « 

O,  /  Iffeecli  you, . 

The  player  editors  have  been  liberal  of  their  tragick  O's,  to  the 
frequent  injury  of  our  author's  meafijre.  For  the  fame  reafon  I 
have  expelled  this  exclamation  from  the  beginning  of  the  next 
fpeech  but  one,     Steevens. 

Vol.  XIX.  E 
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Tim.  You  may  take  my  word,  my  lord ;  I  know, 
no  man 
Can  JLiftly  praife,  but  what  he  does  afFe6t : 
I  weigh  my  friend's  afFeciion  with  mine  own ; 
I'll  tell  you  true.'     Til  call  on  you. 

All  Lords.  None  fo  welcome. 

Tim.  I  take  all  and  your  feveral  vifitations 
So  kind  to  heart,  'tis  not  enough  to  give  ; 
Methinks,  I  could  deal  kingdoms^  to  my  friends, 
And  ne'er  be  weary. — Alcibiades, 
Thou  art  a  foldier,  therefore  feldom  rich, 
It  comes  in  charity  to  thee :  for  all  thy  living 
Is  'mongft  the  dead  ;  and  all  the  lands  thou  haft 
Lie  in  a  pitch'd  field. 

Alcib.  Ay,  defiled  land,^  my  lord. 


'  I'll  tell  you  true.']  Dr.  Johnfon  reads, — I  tell  you  &c.  in 
•which  he  has  been  heedlefsly  followed  :  for  though  the  change 
does  not  afFe6t  the  fenfe  of  the  palfage,  it  is  quite  unneceflary, 
as  may  be  proved  by  numerous  inftances  in  our  author's  dialogue. 
Thus,  in  the  firft  line  of  King  Henry  V: 

''  My  lord,  /'//  tell  you,  that  felf  bill  is  urg'd ." 

Again,  in  King  John  : 

"  I'll  tell  thee,  Hubert,  half  my  power,  this  night — ." 

Steevens. 

*  — —  'tis  not  enough  to  give; 

■  Methinks,  I  could  deal  kingdoms — ]  Thus  the  paflage  Hood 
in  all  tlie  editions  before  Sir  T.  Hanmer's,  who  reftored — My 
thanks.     Johnson. 

I  have  difplaced  the  words  inferted  by  Sir  T.  Hanmer.  What 
I  have  already  given,  fays  Timon,  is  not  fufRcient  on  the  oc- 
cafion :  Methinks  I  could  deal  kingdoms,  i.  e.  could  difpenfe 
them  on  every  fide  with  an  ungrudging  diftribution,  like  that 
with  which  I  could  deal  out  cards.     Steevens. 

^  Ay,  defiled  land,]  I, — is  the  old  reading,  which  apparently 
depends  on  a  very  low  quibble.  Alcibiades  is  told,  that  his  ejiate 
lies  in  a  pitch'd  field.  Now  pilch,  as  Falftaff  fays,  doth  defile. 
Alcibiades  thereibre  replies,  that  his  eftate  lies,  in  defiled  land. 
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1  Lord.  We  are  fo  virtuoully  bound, 

Tim.  And  fo 

Am  I  to  you. 

2  Lord.  So  infinitely  endear'd, 

Tim.  All  to  you.^ — Lights,  more  lights. 

1  Lord.  The  befi  of  happinefs. 

Honour,  and  fortunes,  keep  with  you,  lord  Timon  ! 

Tim.  Ready  for  his  friends.5 

\_Eoceunt  Alcibiades,  Lords,  &c. 

Afem.  What  a  coil's  here  ! 

Serving  of  becks,'^  and  jutting  out  of  bums  ! 
I  doubt  whether  their  legs  ^  be  worth  the  fums 

This,  as  it  happened,  was  not  underflood,  and  all  the  editors 
publiflied — 

I  defy  land, .     Johnson. 

I  being  always  printed  in  the  old  copy  for  y^?/,  the  editor  of  the 
fecond  folio  made  the  abfurd  alteration  mentioned  by  Dr.  Johnfon. 

Malone, 
*  All  to  you.]     i.  e.  all  good  wiflies,  or  all  happinefs  to  you. 
So,  Macbeth  : 

"  All  to  all."     Steevens. 

'  Ready  for  his  friends.']  I  fuppofe,  for  the  fake  of  enforcing 
the  fenfe,  as  well  as  reftoring  the  raeafure,  we  Ihould  read  : 
Ready  ever  for  his  friends. 

^  Serving  of  becks,]  Beck  means  a  falutation  made  with  the 
head.     So,  Milton  : 

"  Nods  and  becks,  and  wreathed  fmiles." 
To  ferve  a  beck,  is  to  offer  a  falutation.     Johnson. 

To  ferve  a  beck,  means,  I  believe,  to  pay  a  courtly  obedience 
to  a  nod.  Thus,  in  The  Death  of  Robert  Earl  of  Huntington, 
1601: 

"  And  with  a  lew  beck 

"  Prevent  a  lliarp  check." 
Again,  in  The  Play  r/'  the  Four  P's,  156g  : 

"  Then  I  to  every  foul  again, 

"  Did  give  a  beck  them  to  retain." 
In  Ram- A  Hey,  or  Alarry  Tricks,  161I,  I  find  the  fame  word  : 

"  I  had  my  winks,  my  becks,  treads  on  the  toe." 
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That  are  given  for  'em.  Friendfliip's  full  of  dregs ; 
Methinks,  falfe  hearts  fhould  never  have  found  legs. 
Thus  honelt  fools  lay  out  their  wealth  on  court'lies. 

Tim.  Now,  Apemantus,  if  thou  wert  not  fullen, 
I'd  be  good  to  thee. 

Apem.  No,  I'll  nothing  :  for. 

If  I  fhould  be  brib'd  too,  there  would  be  none  left 
To  rail  upon  thee  ;  and  then  thou  would'ft  fin  the 

fafter. 
Thou  giv'fl  fo  long,  Timon,  I  fear  me,  thou 
Wilt  give  away  thyfelf  in  paper  fhortly  '.^ 


Again,  in  Hey  wood's  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1630  : 

"  — wanton  looks, 

"  And  privy  hecks,  favouring  incontinence." 
Again,  in  Lyly's  IVbman  in  the  Moon,  15Q7  : 

"  And  he  that  with  a  ieck  controuls  the  heavens." 
It  happens  then  that  the  word  leek  has  no  lefs  than  four  diftin^t 
Significations.  In  Drayton's  Polyolbion ,  it  is  enumerated  among 
the  appellations  of  fmall  Jireams  of  water.  In  Shakfpeare's 
Antony  and  Cleopatra,  it  has  its  common  reading — a  fign  of 
invitation  made  by  the  hand.  In  Timon,  it  appears  to  denote 
a  bow,  and  in  Lyly's  play,  a  nod  of  dignity  or  command;  as 
well  as  in  Marius  and  Sylla,  15Q4  : 

"  Yea  Sylla  with  a  beck  could  break  thy  neck." 
Again,  in  tlie  interlude  of  Jacob  and  Efau,  1568: 

"  For  what,  O  Lord,  is  fo  poflible  to  man's  judgment 

"  Which  thou  canft  not  with  a  heck  perform  incontinent  ?" 

Steevens. 
■See  Surrey's  Poems,  p.  29  : 

"  And  with  a  lecke  full  lowe  he  bowed  at  her  feete." 

Tyrwhitt. 
'  I  doubt  u'hether  their  legs  d5'c.]     He  plays  upon  the  word 
leg,  as  it  fignifies  a  /imb,  and  a  bow  or  a^  of  obeifance. 

JoHNSOM. 

See  Vol.  XI.   p.  302,  n.5-     Malone. 

*  1  fear  me,  thon 

Wilt  give  away  thyfelf  in  paper  f/iortly.'}  i.  e.  be  ruined  by 
his  fecurities  entered  into.     Warburton. 

Dr.  Farmer  would  read — in  proper.     So,   in  William  Eoy's 
Satire  againll  Wolfey  : 
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What  need  thefe  feafts,  pomps,  and  vain  glories  ? 

Tim.  Nay, 

An  you  begin  to  rail  on  fociety  once, 
I  am  fworn,  not  to  give  regard  to  you. 
Farewell ;  and  come  with  better  mufick.         \_Exit. 

Apem.  So; — 

Thou'lt  not  hear  me  now, — thou  fhalt  not  then,  I'll 

lock  9 
Thy  heaven '  from  thee.     O,  that  men's  ears  fhould 

be 
To  counfel  deaf,  but  not  to  flattery  !  \Exit. 

"  their  order 

"  Is  to  have  nothynge  in  proper, 

"  But  to  ufe  all  thynges  in  commune"  &c.     Steevens, 

^  Thou'lt  710 1  hear  me  now,— thou  Jhalt  not  then,  I'll  loch — ] 
The  meafure  will  be  reftored  by  the  omiflion  of  an  unnecelTary 
word — me  : 

Thou'lt  not  hear  now, — thou  Jhalt  not  then,  I'll  lock — . 

Steevens. 
'  Thy  heaven — ]  The  pleafure  of  being  flattered.     Johnson. 

Apemantus  never  intended,  at  any  event,  to  flatter  Timon, 
nor  did  Timon  expeft  any  flattery  from  him.  By  his  heaven  he 
means  good  advice,  the  only  thing  by  which  he  could  be  faved. 
The  following  lines  confirm  this  explanation.     M.  Mason. 
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ACT  II.     SCENE  I. 

The  fame.     A  Room  in  a  Senator's  Hoiife. 

Enter  a  Senator,  with  Papers  in  his  Hand. 

Sen.  And  late,  five  thoufand  to  Varro  ;  and  to 
Ilidore         ^ 
He  owes  nine  thoufand ;  beiides  my  former  fum, 
Which  makes  it  five  and  twenty. — Still  in  motion 
Of  raging  wafte  ?  It  cannot  hold ;  it  will  not. 
If  I  want  gold,  fleal  but  a  beggar's  dog, 
And  give  it  Timon,  why,  the  dog  coins  gold  : 
If  I  would  fell  my  horfe,  and  buy  twenty  ^  more 
Better  than  he,  why,  give  my  horfe  to  Timon, 
Afk  nothing,  give  it  him,  it  foals  me,  liraight. 
And  able  horfes  :^  No  porter  at  his  gate  ; 


'  twenty — ]  Mr.  Theobald  has — teti.    Dr.  Farmer  pro- 

pofes  to  read — twain.     Reed. 

^  JJk  nothing,  give  it  him,  it  foals  me,  ftraight, 
And  alle  horles  :]  Mr.  Theobald  reads  : 
Ten  able  horfes.     Steevens, 

"  If  I  want  gold  (fays  the  Senator)  let  me  fteal  a  beggar's  dog, 
and  give  it  Timon,  the  dog  coins  me  gold.  If  I  would  fell  my 
horfe,  and  had  a  mind  to  buy  ten  better  inftead  of  him  ;  why,  1 
need  but  give  my  horfe  to  Timon,  to  gain  this  point ;  and  it 
prefently  fetches  me  an  horfe."  But  is  that  gaining  the  point 
propofed  .'     The  firft  folio  reads  : 

And  able  horfes  :— — 
Which  reading,  joined  to  the  reafoning  of  the  pafTage,  gave  me 
the  hint  for  this  emendation.     Theobald. 

The  paflage  which  Mr.  Theobald  would  alter,  means  only 
this  ;  "  If  I  give  my  horfe  to  Timon,  it  immediately  foals,  and 
not  only  produces  more,  but  alle  horfes."     The  fame  conflru6tion 
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But  rather  one  that  fmiles,  and  ftill  invites '^ 
All  that  pafs  by.     It  cannot  hold  ;   no  reafon 
Can  found  his  ftate  in  fafety.5     Caphis,  ho  ! 
Caphis,  I  fay  ! 

occurs  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing :  "  — and  men  are  only 
turned  into  tongue,  and  trim  ones  too." 

Something  limilar  occurs  alio  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Hu- 
morous Lieutenant : 

"  fome  twenty,  young  and  handfome, 

"  As  alio  able  maids,  for  the  court  fervice."    Steevens. 

Perhaps  the  letters  of  the  word  mc  were  tranfpofed  at  the  prefs. 
Shakfpeare  might  have  written  : 

it  foals  'em  Jiraight 

And  alls  horfes. 
If  there  be  no  corruption  in  the  text,  the  word  twenty  in  the 
preceding  line,  is  underftood  here  after  me. 

We  have  had  this  fentiment  differently  exprefled  in  the  pre- 
ceding KQi : 

"  no  meed  but  he  repays 

"  Seven-fold  above  itfelf  j  no  gift  to  him, 
"  But  breeds  the  giver  a  return  exceeding 
*'  All  ufe  of  quittance."     Malone. 

*  No  porter  at  his  gate  ; 

But  rather  one  that  fmiles,  and  ^flill  invites — ]  I  imagine 
that  a  line  is  loft  here,  in  which  the  behaviour  of  a  furly  porter 
was  defcribed.     JoHNSo^f. 

There  is  no  occafion  to  fuppofe  the  lofs  of  a  line.  Sternnefs 
was  the  charadleriftick  of  a  porter.  There  appeared  at  Killing- 
worth  caftle,  [15/5]  "  a  porter  tall  of  parfon,  big  of  lim,  and 
Jiearn  of  countinaims."     Farmer. 

So  alfo,  in  A  Knight's  Conjuring  &c.  by  Decker :  "  You 
miftake,  if  you  imagine  that  Plutoes  porter  is  like  one  of  thofe 
big  fellowes  that  Hand  like-gyants  at  Lordes  gates  &c. — yet  hee's 
as  furly  as  thofe  key-turners  are."     Steevens. 

The  word — one,  in  the  fecond  line,  does  not  refer  to  porter, 
but  means  a  perlbn.  He  has  no  ftern  forbidding  porter  at  his 
gate,  to  keep  people  out,  but  a  perfon  who  invites  them  in. 

M.  Mason. 

*  • no  reafon 

Can  iownA  his  ftate  in  fafety.']  [Old  copy — found.']  The 
fappofed  meaning  of  this  muft  be, — No  reafon,  by  founding, 
fathoming,  or  trying,  his  Jlate,  can  find  it  fqfe.     But  as  the 
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Enter  Caphis. 

Caph.  Here,  lir  ;  What  is  your  pleafure  ? 

Sen.  Get  on  your  cloak,  and  hafte  you  to  lord 

Timon ; 
Importune  him  for  my  monies  ;  be  not  ceas'd  ^ 
With  flight  denial ;  nor  then  filenc'd,  when — 
Commend  me  to  your  mafier — and  the  cap 
Plays  in  the  right  hand,  thus  : — but  tell  him,  iir- 

rah,7 

My  ufes  cry  to  me,  I  muft  ferve  my  turn 
Out  of  mine^own ;  his  days  and  times  are  paft. 
And  my  reliances  on  his  frad:ed  dates 
Have  fmit  my  credit :  I  love,  and  honour  him  ; 
But  mufl:  not  break  my  back,  to  heal  his  finger  : 
Immediate  are  my  needs  ;  and  my  relief 


words  ftand,  they  imply,  that  no  reafon  can  fafely  found  his 
Jiate.     I  read  thus  : 

• no  reafon 

Can  found  his  Jiate  in  fafety. 
Reafon  cannot  find  his  fortune  to  have  any  fafe  or  folid  foun- 
dation. 

The  types  of  the  firft  printer  of  this  play  were  fo  worn  and 
defaced,  that  f  and  f  are  not  always  to  be  dittinguilhed. 

Johnson. 
The  following  pafTage  in  Macbeth  affords  countenance  to  Dr. 
Johnfon's  emendation  : 

"  Whole  as  the  marble,  founded  as  the  rock  ;——" 

Steevens. 

*  'lie  710 1  ceas'd — ]    i.e.   flopped.     So,  m  Claudius  Ti- 

lerius  Nero,   1 607  : 

"  Why  fliould  Tiberius'  liberty  be  ceafed  ?" 
Again,  in  The  Valiant  Welchman,  \6\5  : 

"  pity  thy  people's  wrongs, 

*'  And  cecife  the  clamours  both  of  old  and  young." 

Steevens. 

'  frrah,']    was  added  for  the  fake  of  the  metre  by  the 

editor  of  the  f^cond  folio.     Malone, 
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Mull  not  be  tofs'd  and  turn'd  to  me  in  words. 
But  find  fupply  immediate.     Get  you  gone  : 
Put  on  a  moft  importunate  afped:, 
A  vifage  of  demand  ;  for,  I  do  fear, 
When  every  feather  flicks  in  his  own  wing, 
Lord  Timon  will  be  left  a  naked  gull,^ 
Which  flafhes  ^  now  a  phoenix.     Get  you  gone. 

Caph.  I  go,  fir. 

Sen.  I  go,  fir  ? ' — take  the  bonds  along  with  you, 
And  have  the  dates  in  compt.^ 

Caph.  I  will,  fir. 

Sen.  Go. 

\_Exeunt, 


'  a  naked  gull,]    A  gull  is  a  bird  as  remarkable  for  the 

poverty  of  its  feathers,  as  a  phoenix  is  fuppofed  to  be  for  the 
richnefs  of  its  plumage.     Steevens. 

^  Which  Jiajlies  &c.J  Which,  the  pronoim  relative,  relating 
to  things,  is  frequently  ufed,  as  in  this  inliance,  by  ShaKfpeare, 
inftead  of  who,  the  pronoun  relative,  applied  to  perfons.  The 
life  of  the  former  inftead  of  the  latter  is  flill  preferved  in  the 
Lord's  prayer.     Steevens. 

'  Caph.  I  go,  fir. 
Sen.  1  go,  Jir  ?]  This  laft  fpeech  is  not  a  captious  repetition 
of  what  Caphis  faid,  but  a  further  injundion  to  him  to  go.     /, 
in  all  the  old  dramatick  writers,  ftands  for — ay,  as  it  does  in  this 
place.     M.  Mason. 

I  have  left  Mr.  M.  Mafon's  opinion  before  the  reader,  though 
I  do  not  heartily  concur  in  it.     Steevens. 

*  r-  take  the  bonds  along  with  you, 

And  have  the  dates  in  compt.]  [Old  copy — And  have  the 
dates  in.  Come.]  Certainly,  ever  fince  bonds  were  given,  the 
date  was  put  in  when  the  bond  was  entered  into  :  and  thefe 
bonds  Timon  had  already  given,  and  the  time  limited  for  their 
payment  was  lapfed.  The  Senator's  charge  to  his  fervant  mull 
be  to  the  tenour  as  I  have  amended  the  text ;  Take  good  notice 
of  the  dates,  for  the  better  computation  of  the  intereft  due  upon 
them.    Theobald. 
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SCENE  II. 

The  fame.     A  Hall  in  Timon's  Houfe. 

Enie?- FlaxivSj  luithmcmy  Bills  in  his  Hand. 

Flav.  No  care,  no  (top  !  fo  fenfelefs  of  expence, 
That  he  will  neither  know  how  to  maintain  it. 
Nor  ceafe  his  flow  of  riot ;  Takes  no  account 
How  things  go  from  him  :  nor  refumes  no  care 
Of  what  is  to  continue  ;  Never  mind 
"Was  to  be  fo  unwife,  to  be  fo  kind. 3 
What  fhall  be  done  ?  He  will  not  hear,  till  feel : 
I  mufl  be  round  with  him,  now  he  comes  from 

banting. 
Fye,  fye,  fye,  fye  ! 


Mr.  Theobald's  emendation  may  be  fupported  by  the  following 
inftance  in  Macbeth  : 

"  Have  theirs,  themfelves,  and  what  is  theirs,  in  comptJ" 

SXEEVENS. 

*  ■  Never  vnnd 

Was  to  he  fo  unwife,  to  le  fo  kind.'j  Nothing  can  be  worfe, 
or  more  obfcurely  exprefled  :  and  all  for  the  fake  of  a  wretched 
rhyme.  To  make  it  fenfe  and  grammar,  it  Ihould  be  fupplied 
thus  : 

■ Never  mind 

Was  [made]  to  be  fo  unwife,  [in  order]  to  be  fo  hind. 
i.  e.   Nature,  in  order  to  make  a  profnfe  mind,    never  before 
endowed  any  man  with  fo  large  a  fliare  of  folly.    Warburton. 

Of  this  mode  of  expreffion,  converfation  affords  many  exam- 
ples :  "  I  was  always  to  be  blamed,  whatever  happened."—"  I 
am  in  the  lottery,  but  I  was  always  to  draw  blanks." 

JoQNSON. 
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Enter  Cap  HIS,  and  the  Servants  o/' Isidore  and 
Varro. 

Cjfh.  Good  even,  Varro  :^  What, 

You  come  for  money  ? 

F'ar.  Seek  Is't  not  your  bufinefs  too  ? 


*  Good  even,  Varro  :]  It  is  obfervable,  that  this  good  evening 
is  before  dinner  :  for  Tiraon  tells  Alcibiades,  that  they  will  go 
forth  again,  as  foon  as  dinners  done,  which  may  prove  that  by 
dinner  our  autiior  meant  not  the  cocna  of  ancient  times,  but  the 
mid-day's  repaft.  I  do  not  fuppofe  the  palTage  corrupt :  fuch 
inadvertencies  neither  author  nor  editor  can  efcape. 

There  is  another  remark  to  be  made,  Varro  and  Ifidore  fink 
a  few  lines  afterwards  into  the  fervants  of  Varro  and  Ifidore. 
Whether  fervants,  in  our  author's  time,  took  the  names  of  their 
mafters,  I  know  not.     Perhaps  it  is  a  Hip  of  negligence. 

JoHNSOX. 

In  the  old  copy  itftands  :  "  Enter  Caphis,  Ifidore,  and  Varro." 

Stelvkxs. 

In  like  manner  in  the  fourth  fcene  of  the  next  A6t  the  fervant 
of  Lucius  is  called  by  his  mailer's  name  ;  but  our  author's  inten- 
tion is  fufficiently  manifefted  by  the  ftage-direftion  in  the  fourth 
fcene  of  the  third  A6t,  where  we  find  in  the  firft  folio,  (p.  86, 
col.  2,)  "  Enter  Varro  s  man,  meeting  others."'  I  have  therefore 
always  annexed  Serv.  to  the  name  of  the  raafter.     Malone. 

Good  even,  or,  as  it  is  fometimes  lefs  accurately  written.  Good 
den,  was  the  ufual  falutation  from  noon,  the  moment  that  good 
morrow  became  improper.  This  appears  plainly  from  the  fol- 
lowing palfage  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  A6t  II.  fc.  iv  : 

"  Nurfe.  God  ye  good  morrow,  gentlemen. 

"  Mercutio.  God  ye  good  den,  fair  gentlewoman. 

"  Nur.  Is  it  good  den  ? 

"  Merc.  'Tis  no  lefs  I  tell  you;  for  the hand  of  the 

dial  is  now  upon  the of  noon." 

So,  in  Hamlet's  greeting  to  Marcellus,  A61  I.  fc.  i.  Sir  T. 
Hanmer  and  Dr.  Warburton,  not  being  aware,  I  prefume,  of 
this  wide  fenfe  of  Good  even,  have  altered  it  to  Good  morning  ; 
without  any  neceflity,  as  from  the  courfe  of  the  incidents,  pre- 
cedent and  fubfequent,  the  day  may  well  be  fuppofed  to  be  turned 
of  noon.     Tyrwhitt. 
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Caph.  It  is ; — And  yours  too,  Ifidore  ? 

IsiD.  Serp'.  It  is  To. 

Capii.  'Would  we  were  all  difcharg'd  ! 

Var.  Serf.  I  fear  it. 

Caph.  Here  comes  the  lord. 

jEwfer  TiMON,  Alcibiades,  «wc?  Lords,  &c. 

Tim.  So  foon  as  dinner's  done,  we'll  forth  again,5 
My  Alcibiades. — With  me  ?  What's  your  will  ? 
Caph.  My  lord,  here  is  a  note  of  certain  dues. 
Tim.  Dues  ?  Whence  are  you  ? 
Caph.  Of  Athens  here,  my  lord. 

Tim.  Go  to  my  fteward. 

Caph.  Pleafe  it  your  lordOiip,  he  hath  put  me  off 
To  the  fucceffion  of  new  days  this  month : 
My  mafter  is  awak'd  by  great  occafion, 
To  call  upon  his  own ;  and  humbly  prays  you. 
That  with  your  other  noble  parts  you'll  fuit,^ 

s  jce'll  forth  agai?i,']  i.  e.  to  hunting,  from  which  diver- 

iion,  v/e  find  by  Flavius's  fpeech,  he  was  juft  returned.  It  may 
be  here  obierved,  that  in  our  author's  time  it  was  the  cuftom  to 
hunt  as  well  after  dinner  as  before.  Thus,  in  Laneham's  Account 
of  the  Entertainment  at  Kcnelworth  Cajile,  we  find^  that  Queerj 
Elizabeth  always,  while  there,  hunted  in  the  afternoon  :  "■  Mon- 
day was  hot,  and  therefore  her  highnefs  kept  in  'iiWfbve  a  clok  in  the 
evening ;  what  time  it  pleaz'd  her  to  ryde  forth  into  the  chafe, 
to  hunt  the  hart  of  fors ;  which  found  anon,  and  after  fore 
chafed,"  &c.  Again:  "  Munday  the  18th  of  this  July,  the 
weather  being  hot,  her  highnefs  kept  the  callle  for  coolnefs 
'till  about^t'^  a  clok,  her  majefty  in  the  chafe  hunted  the  hart 
(as  before)  of  forz,'*  &c.  So,  in  Tancred  and  Gifinund,  15Q2  . 
"  He  means  this  evening  in  the  park  to  hunt."     Reed. 

*  That  with  your  other  nolle  parts  you'll  fuit,']  i.  e,  that  you 
willj)ehave  on  this  occafion  in  a  manner  confiftent  with  your  other 
nobl?  qualities.     Steevens, 
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In  giving  him  his  right. 

Tim.  Mine  honeft  friend, 

I  pry  thee,  but  repair  to  me  next  morning. 

Cape.  Nay,  good  my  lord, 

Tim.  Contain  thyfelf,  good  friend. 

F^AR.  Serv.  One  Varro's  fervant,  my  good  lord, — 

IsiD.  Serv.                                        From  Ifidore  ; 
He  humbly  prays  your  fpeedy  payment,^ 

Capii.  If  you  did   know,  my  lord,  my  mailer's 
wants, 

J^AR.  Serv.  'Twas  due  on  forfeiture,  my  lord,  fix 
weeks,  ( 

And  paft, 

IsiD.  Serv.  Your  fieward  puts  me  off,  my  lord  ; 
And  I  am  fent  exprefsly  to  your  lordfhip. 

Tim.  Give  me  breath  : 

I  do  befeech  you,  good  my  lords,  keep  on  ; 

[Exeunt  Alcibiades  and  Lords, 
ril  wait  upon  you  inftantly. — Come  hither,  pray  you, 

[To  P'lavius. 
How  goes  the  world,  that  I  am  thus  encounter'd 
With  clamorous  demands  of  date-broke  bonds,^ 


'  He  hutnlly  prays  your  fpeedy  payment,']  As  our  author  does 
not  appear  to  have  meant  that  the  fervant  of  Ifidore  lliould  be 
lefs  civil  than  thofe  of  the  other  lords,  it  is  natural  to  conceive 
that  this  line,  at  prefent  imperfeil,  originally  flood  thus  : 
He  humbly  prays  your  lordfliip's  fpeedy  payment. 

Steevexs. 
*  — —  of  date-^-ro^e  honds,']  The  old  copy  has  : 

o/"  debt,  broken  bonds. 

Mr.  Malone  very  judicioufly  reads — date-broken.  For  the  fake 
of  meafure,  I  have  omitted  the  laft  letter  of  the  fecond  word.  So, 
in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  :  "  I  have  broke  [i.  e.  brokew} 
with  her  father."     Steevens. 

To  the  prefent  emendation  I  Ihould  not  have  ventured  to  give 
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And  the  detention  of  long-lince-due  debts, 
Againft  my  honour  ? 

Flap'.  Pleafe  you,  gentlemen. 

The  time  is  unagreeable  to  this  bulinefs  : 
Your  importunacy  ceafe^,  till  after  dinner  ; 
That  I  may  make  his  lordfhip  underftand 
Wherefore  you  are  not  paid. 

Tim.  Do  fo,  my  friends  : 

See  them  well  entertain'd.  [^Exit  Timon. 

Flak  I  pray,  draw  near. 

\_Ex2t  Flavius. 

Enter  Apemantus  and  a  Fool.^  ■ 
< 

Cafh.    Stay,    flay,   here   comes   the   fool   with 
Apemantus  ;  let's  have  fome  fport  with  'em. 

Var.  Serv.  Hang  him,  he'll  abufe  us. 

JsiD.  Serf.  A  plague  upon  him,  dog ! 

F'ar.  Serf.  How  doft,  fool  ? 

Apem.  Dofl:  dialogue  with  thy  fhadow  ? 


a  place  in  the  text^  but  that  fome  change  is  abfolutely  neceflary, 
and  this  appears  to  be  eftablifhed  beyond  a  doubt  by  a  former 
line  in  the  preceding  fcene  : 

"■  And  my  reliances  on  his  fraSied  dates." 
The  tranfcriber's  ear  deceived  him  here  as  in  many  other  places. 
Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  and  the  fubfequent  editors  evaded  the  diffi- 
culty by  omitting  the  corrupted  word — debt.     Malone, 

'  Enter  Apemantus  and  a  Fool.]  I  fufpe6t  fome  fcene  to  be 
loft,  in  which  the  entrance  of  the  Fool,  and  the  page  that  follows 
him,  was  prepared  by  fome  introdu6tory  dialogue,  in  v^'hich  the 
audience  was  informed  that  they  were  the  fool  and  page  of 
Phrynia,  Timandra,  or  fome  other  courtezan,  upon  the  know- 
ledge of  which  depends  the  greater  part  of  the  enfuing  jocularity. 

Johnson. 
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Fjr.  SERr.  I  fpeak  not  to  thee. 

Apem.  No  ;  'tis  to  thyfelf, — Come  away. 

\To  the  Fool, 

IsiD.  Serv.    [To  Var.  Serv.]  There's  the  fool 
hangs  on  your  back  already. 

Apem.  No,  thou  ftand'fl  fingle,  thou  art  not  on 
him  yet. 

Caph.  Where's  the  fool  now. 

Apem.  He  laft  afked  the  queftion. — Poor  rogues, 
and  ufurers'  men  !  bawds  between  gold  and  want  1' 

All  Serf.  What  are  we,  Apemantus  ? 

Apem.  AfTes. 

All  Serv.  Why  ? 

Apem.  .  That  you  alk  me  what  you  are,  and  do 
not  know  yourfelves. — Speak  to  'em,  fool. 

Fool.  How  do  you,  gentlemen  ? 


*  Poor  rogues,  and  ufurers^  men  !  bawds  3lC.]  This  is  fatd  fo 
abruptly,  that  I  am  indined  to  think  it  mifplaced,  and  would 
regulate  the  paflage  thus  : 

Caph.   Inheres  the  fool  now  ? 

Apem.  He  laft  ajked  the  quejiion. 

All.   IVkat  are  we,  j^pemantus  ? 

Apem.  AQes. 

All.    Why? 

Apem.  That  you  ajh  me  what  you  are,  and  do  not  know  your" 
Jelvcs.  Poor  rogues,  and  i/J'urers' men  /  bawds  between  gold  and 
want  !  Speak  &c. 

Thus  every  word  will  have  its  proper  place.  It  is  likely  that 
the  paffage  tranfpofed  was  forgot  in  the  copy,  and  inlertcd  in 
the  margin,  perhaps  a  little  befide  the  proper  place,  which  the 
tranfcriber  wanting  either  Ikill  or  care  to  obl'erve,  wrote  it  where 
it  now  ftands.     Johnson. 

The  tranfpofition  propofed  by  Dr.  Johnfon  is  unnecefTary, 
Apemantus  does  not  addrefs  thefe  words  to  any  of  the  others,  but 
mutters  them  to  himfelf ;  fo  that  they  do  not  enter  into  the  dia* 
logue,  or  compofe  a  part  of  it,     M.  Mason. 
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All  Serf.  Gramercies,  good  fool :  How  does 
your  miflrefs  ? 

Fool.  She's  e'en  fetting  on  water  to  fcald  fuch 
chickens  as  you  are.^  'Would^  we  could  fee  you  at 
Corinth.3 

Apem.  Good !  gramercy« 

Enter  Page. 
Fool.  Look  you,  here  comes  my  miftrefs'  page.^ 

*  Shes  e'en  fetting  on  water  to  Icald  ^c]  The  old  name  fot' 
the  difeafe  got  at  Corinth  was  the  brenning,  and  a  {enfe  of  Jcald- 
ing  is  one  of  its  fiifl  fymptoms.     JoHNSo>f. 

The  fame  thought  occurs  in  The  Old  Law,  by  Maffinger : 

" look  parboil'd, 

"■  As  if  they  came  from  Cupid's  fcalding  houfe." 
Randle  Holme,  in  his  Acadcitiy  of  Anns  and  Blazon,  B.  Ill, 
ch.  ii.  p.  441,  has  alfo  the  following  palTage  :  "  He  beareth 
Argent,  aDo6lor's  tub  (otherwife  called  a  Cleanjing  Tub,)  Sable, 
Hooped,  Or.  In  this  pockifyed,  and  fuch  difeafed  perfons, 
are  for  a  certain  time  put  into,  not  to  boyl  up  to  an  heighth,  but 
to  parboil"  &c.     Steevens. 

It  was  anciently  the  pradice,  and  in  inns  perhaps  ftill  continueSj 
to  fcald  off  the  feathers  of  poultry,  inftead  of   plucking  them. 
Chaucer  hath  referred  to  it  in  his  Romaunt  of  the  Rofe,  6820 : 
"  W\tho\it  fcalding  they  hera  pulle.''     Henley. 

^  'JVonld,  we  could  fee  you  at  Corinth.]  A  cant  name  for  a 
bawdy-houfe,  I  fuppofe,  from  the  diflblutenefs  of  that  ancient 
Greek  city  ;  of  which  Alexander  ab  Alexandro  has  thefe  words  : 
*'  EtCov^iSTiii  fupravnllcprofitutasin  templo  Veneris  affidue 
degere,  et  inflammata  libidine  qu^Jtui  ineretricio  operam  dare, 
et  velut  facrorum  miniftras  De^e  famiilari."  Milton,  in  his 
Apology  for  Smetiymnuus,  fays  :  "  Or  fearching  for  me  at  the 
Bordellos,  where,  it  may  be,  he  has  loll  himfelf,  and  raps  up, 
without  pity,  the  (age  and  rheumatick  old  prelatefs,  with  all  her 
young  Corinthian  laity,  to  enquire  for  fuch  a  one." 

Warburton. 

See  Vol.  XI.  p.  270,  n.  7.     Malone. 

*  my  mifirefs'  page.']  In  the  firft:  paflfegethis  Fool  fpeaks 

of  )xisfifier,  in  the  fecond  [as  exhibited  in  the  modern  editions^ 
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Page.  [^To  theFooi.']  Why,  how  now,  captain  ? 
what  do  you  in  this  wife  company  ? — How  doft 
thou,  Apemantus  ? 

^PEM.  'Would  I  had  a  rod  in  my  liiouth,  that  t 
might  anlwer  thee  profitably. 

Page.  Pr'ythee,  Apemantus,  read  methefuper- 
fcription  of  thefe  letters;  I  know  not  which  is 
which. 

Apem.  Canll  not  read  ? 

Page.  No. 

•  Apem.  There  will  little  learning  die  then,  that 
day  thou  art  hanged.  This  is  to  lord  Timon  ;  this 
fo  Alcibiades.  Go  ;  thou  waft  born  a  baftard,  and 
thou'lt  die  a  bawd. 

Page.  Thou  waft  whelped  a  dog ;  and  thou  fhalt 
familh,  a  dog's  death.     Anfwer  not,  I  am  gone. 

\^Exit  Page. 

of  Ills  rhijlrefs.  In  the  old  co{)y  it  is  majler  in  both  places.  It 
(hould  rather,  perhaps,  be  rhiflrefs  in  both,  as  it  is  in  a  follow- 
ing and  a  preceding  paflage  : 

"  All.  How  does  your  miftrefs  ?" 

"  Fool.  My  miftrefs  is  One,  arid  I  am  her  fool." 

Steevens. 
I  have  not  helitated  to  print  miftrefs  in  both  places.  Majief 
was  frequently  printed  in  the  old  copy  inftead  of  miftrefs,  and 
vice  verfa,  from  the  ancient  mode  of  writing  an  M  only,  which 
flood  in  the  MSS.  of  Shakfpeare's  time  either  for  the  one  or  the 
other  ;  and  the  copyift  or  printer  completed  the  word  without 
attending  to  the  context.  This  abbreviation  is  found  in  Coriola- 
nus,  folio,   1623,  p.  21  : 

"  Where's  Cotus  ?  My  M.  calls  for  him  ?" 
Again,  more  appolitely,  in  The  Merchant  of  taeniae,  1623  : 
"  Wliat  ho,  M.   IMaJier']  Lorenzo,  and  M.  IMiJirefsl 
Lorenzo." 
In  Vol.  IX.  p.  54,  n.  8  ;  and  Vol.  XIII.  p.  205,  n.  2  ;  are  found 
corruptions  fimilar  to  the  prefent,  in  confequence  of  the  printer's 
completing  the  abbreviated  word  of  the  MS.  improperly. 

Malone, 

Vol.  XIX.  F 
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u4p£m.  Even  lb  thoa  out-run'ft  grace.  Fool,  I 
will  go  with  you  to  lord  Timon's. 

Fool.  Will  you  leave  me  there  ? 

Apem.  If  Timon  flay  at  home. — You  three  ferve 
three  ufurers  ? 

All  Serv.  Ay ;  'would  they  ferved  us  ! 

Apem.  So  would  I, — as  good  a  trick  as  ever 
hangman  ferved  thief. 

Fool.  Are  you  three  ufurers'  men  ? 

All  Serf.  Ay,  fool. 

Fool.  I  think,  no  ufurer  but  has  a  fool  to  his 
fervant :  My  miflrefs  is  one,  and  I  am  her  fool. 
When  men  come  to  borrow  of  your  mafters,  they 
approach  fadly,  and  go  away  merry ;  but  they  enter 
my  miftrefs'  houfe  5  merrily,  and  go  away  fadly  : 
The  reafon  of  this  ? 

I'^jR.  Serf.  I  could  render  one. 

Apem.  Do  it  then,  that  we  may  account  thee  a 
whoremafter,  and  a  knave  ;  which  notwithftanding, 
thou'  flialt  be  no  lefs  elieemed. 

Var.  Serf.  What  is  a  vvhoremafler,  fool  ? 

Fool.  A  fool  in  good  clothes,  and  fomething 
like  thee.  'Tis  a  fpirit :  fometime,  it  appears  like 
a  lord  ;  fometime,  like  a  lawyer ;  fometime,  like  a 
philofopher,  with  two  ftones  more  than  his  artifi- 
cial one  :^  He  is  very  often  like  a  knight ;  and,  ge- 

^  my  miftrefs'  houfe  — ]  Here  again  the  old  copy  reads — 

mafters.  I  have  corrected  it  for  the  reafon  already  afligned. 
The  context  puts  the  matter  beyond  a  doubt.  Mr.  Theobald,  I 
find,  had  filenlly  made  the  fame  emendation  ;  but  in  fubfequent 
editions  the  corrupt  reading  of  the  old  copy  was  again  reftored. 

Malone. 

^  his  artificial  o?ie  :'\     Meaning  the  celebrated  philofo- 

pher's  ftone,  which  was  in  tliofe  times  much  talked  of.     Sir  Tho- 
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nerally  in  all  fhapes,  that  man  goes  up  and  down  in> 
from  fourfcore  to  thirteen,  this  fpirit  walks  in. 

PjR.  Serv.  Thou  art  not  altogether  a  fool. 

Fool.  Nor  thou  altogether  a  wife  man  :  as  much 
foolery  as  I  have,  fo  much  wit  thou  lacked. 

Apem.  That  anfwer  might  have  become  Apeman- 
tus. 

u4ll  Sert'.  Alide,  aiide ;  here  comes  lord  Timon. 

Re-enter  Timon  and  Flavius. 

j4fem.  Come,  with  me,  fool,  come. 

Fool.  I  do  not  always  follow  lover,  elder  brother, 
and  woman  ;  fometime,  the  philofopher. 

\_Exeunt  Ap  em  ant  us  and  Fool. 

Flat.  'Pray  you,  walk  near  ;  I'll  fpeak  with  you 
anon.  [Exeunt  Serv. 

Tim.  You  make  me  marvel :  Wherefore,  ere  this 
time. 
Had  you  not  fully  laid  my  ftate  before  me ; 
That  I  might  fo  have  rated  my  expence, 
As  I  had  leave  of  means  ? 

Flaf.  You  would  not  hear  me, 

At  many  leifures  I  propos'd. 

Tim.  Go  to : 

Perchance,  fome  fingle  vantages  you  took. 
When  my  indifpodtion  put  you  back ; 

mas  Smith  was  one  of  thofe  who  loft  confiderable  fams  in  feeking 
of  it.     Johnson. 

Sir  Richard  Steele  was  one  of  the  laft  eminent  men  who  en- 
tertained hopes  of  being  fuccefsful  in  this  purfuit.  His  laboratory 
was  at  Poplar,  a  village  near  London,  and  is  now  converted  into 
a  garden  houfe.     Steevens. 

F2 
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And  that  unaptnefs  made  your  ininiflerj^ 
Thus  to  excufe  yourfelf. 

Fla^.  O  my  good  lord  ! 

At  many  times  I  brought  in  my  accounts. 
Laid  them  before  you ;  you  would  throw  them  of?^ 
And  fay,  you  found  them  in  mine  honeily. 
When,  for  fome  trifling  prefent,  you  have  bid  me 
Return  fo  much/  I  have  (hook  my  head,  and  wept ; 
Yea,  'gainft  the  authority  of  manners,  pray'd  you 
To  hold  your  hand  more  clofe  :  I  did  endure 
Not  feldom,  nor  no  flight  checks ;  when  I  have 
Prompted  you,  in  the  ebb  of  your  eftate, 
And  your  great  now  of  debts.  My  dear-lov'd  lord,^ 
Though  you  hear  now,  (too  late  !)  yet  now's  a  time,^ 

' made  your  minijier,']    So  tlie  original.     The  fecond 

folio  and  the  later  editions  have  all  : 

•: — —  made  you  minijier.     JoitNSON. 

The  cotiftruftion  is  : — And  made  that  unaptnejs  your  minlJier. 

Malone. 

*  Return  fo  much,]  He  does  not  mean  fo  great  a  fnmi,  but  a 
certain  fum,  as  it  might  happen  to  be.  Our  author  frequently 
ufes  this  kind  of  expreflion.  See  a  note  on  the  words — "  with 
yb  7;?a»3/ talents,"  p.  8-1,  n.  3.     Malone. 

'  My  dear-lov'd  lord  /]  Thus  the  fecond  folio.     The  firll 

omits  the  epithet — dear,  and  confequently  vitiates  the  meaUire. 

Steevens. 
'  Though  you  hear  noiv,  (too  late  !)  yet  nozv's  a  twie,']  i.  e. 
Though  it  be  now  too  late  to  retrieve  your  former  fortunes,  yet 
it  is  not  too  late  to  prevent  by  the  alfiftance  of  your  friends, 
your  future  miferies.  Had  the  Oxford  editor  underflood  the 
fenfe,  he  would  not  have  altered  the  text  to, — 

Though  you  he'dr  menOw,  yet  now's  tdo  late  a  time. 

Warburton. 
I  think  Sir  Thomas  Hanmef  right,    and  have  received  his 
emendation,     Johnson. 

The  old  reading  is  not  properly  explained  by  Dr.  Wnrburton. 
"  Though  I  tell  you  this  (fays  Flavins)  at  too  late  a  period, 
perhaps,  for  the  information  to  be  of  any  fervice  to  you,  yet 
late  as  it  is,  it  is  neceflary  that  you  fliould  be  acquainted  with  it." 
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The  greateft  of  your  having  lacks  a  half 
To  pay  yonr  prelent  debts. 

Tim.  Let  all  my  land  be  fold.' 

Flav.  'Tis  all  engag'd,  fome  forfeited  and  gone ; 
And  what  remains  will  hardly  Itop  the  mouth 
Of  prefent  dues  :  the  future  comes  apace  : 
What  fhall  defend  the  interim  ?  and  at  length 
How  goes  our  reckoning  ?3 


It  is  evident,  that  the  fteward  had  very  little  liope  of  allif^ance 
from  his  mafter's  friends.     Ritson. 

Though  you  now  at  laji  liil:en  to  my  remonftrances,  yet  now 
your  aft'airs  are  in  fuch  a  ftate  that  the  whole  of  your  remaining 
fortune  will  fcarce  pay  half  your  debts.  Ypu  are  therefo^^e  wife 
too  late.     Malone. 

'  The  grealeji  of  your  having  lach  a  half 
To  pay  your  prefent  debts. 

Tim.  Let  all  my  land  le  fold.']     Tlie 

redundancy  of  meafure  in  this  palfage  perfuades  me  that  it  ftood 
originally  thus  : 

Your  greatejt  having  lacks  a  half  to  pay 
Your  prefent  debts. 
Tim.  Let  all  my  land  he  fold.  Steevens. 

^  -and  at  length 

How  goes  our  reckoning  ?]  This  Steward  talks  very  wildly." 
The  Lord  indeed  might  have  alked,  what  a  Lord  feldom  knows  : 

flow  goes  our  reckoning  ? 
But  the  Steward  was  too  wejl  fatisfied  in  that  matter.     I  would 
read  therefore  :  ' 

Hold  good  our  reckoning?     Warburton. 

It  is  common  enough,  and  the  CQmrnentator  knows  it  is  corp- 
raon  to  propofe,  interrogatively,  that,  of  which  neither  the 
fpeak'-r  nor  the  hearer  has  any  doubt.  'J'he  prefent  reading  may 
therefore  ftaad.     Johnson, 

How  will  you  be  able  to  fubfift  in  the  time  intervening  be- 
tween the  payment  of  the  prefent  demands  (which  your  whole 
fubft:ince  wiil  hardly  fatisfy)  and  the  claim  pi  future  dues,  for 
which  you  have  no  fund  Avhatfoeyer  ;  and  liiially  on  the  (ettle- 
ment  of  all  accounts  in  what  a  wretched  plight  will  you  be  ? 

Malone, 
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Tjm.  To  Lacedsemon  did  my  land  extend.     " 

Flav.  O  my  good  lord,  the  world  is  but  a  word  ;^ 
Were  it  all  yours  to  give  it  in  a  breath, 
How  quickly  were  it  gone .'' 

Tim,  You  tell  me  true. 

Flav.  If  you  fufpedl  my  hulbandry,    or   falfe- 

hood, 
Call  me  before  the  exadlefi:  auditors, 
And  fet  me  on  the  proof.     So  the  gods  blefs  me, 
When  all  our  offices  ?  have  been  opprefs'd 
With  riotous  feeders  ;^  when  our  vaults  have  wept 
With  drunken  fpilth  of  v/ine ;  when  every  room 
Hath ,  blaz'd  with    lights,    find   bray'd  with  min- 

ftrelfy ; 
I  have  retir'd  me  to  a  wafteful  cock,^ 


"*  0  my  good  lord,  the  world  is  hut  a  word  3]  The  meaning  is^ 
as  tht;  u'orld  jtfelf  may  be  comprifed  in  a  word,  you  might  give 
it  away  in  a  breath,     Warburton. 

*  our  offices — ]  i.  e.  the  apartments  allotted  to  culinary 

purpofes,  the  reception  of  domefticks,  Sec.     Thus,  m  Alacieth  : 

"  Sent  forth  great  largefs  to  your  offices." 
Would  Duncan  have  fent  largcp;  to  any  but  Jervants  ?     See 
Vol.  X.  p.  p4,  n.  S,      It  appears  that  what  we  now  call  offices, 
were  anciently  called  houfes  of  office.     So,  in  Chaucer's  Clerkes 
Tale,  V.  8140,  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  edition  : 

♦'  Houfes  of  office  fluffed  with  plentee 

"  Ther  mayft  thou  fee  of  deinteous  vittaile." 

Steeve\s. 

*  With  riotous  feeders  ;]  Feeders  are  fervants,  whofe  low  de- 
baucheries are  praftifed  in  the  offices  of  a  houfe.  See  a  note  on 
Jntony  and  Cleopatra,  AB.  III.  fc.  xi  :  "  — one  who  looks  on 
feeders."     Steevens. 

^  a  wafteful  coch,']    i.e.  a   cockloft,    a  garret.      And  a 

vntfteful  cock,  signifies  a  garret  lying  in  wafte,  negleded,  put  to 
no  ui'e.     Hanmer. 

Sir  Thomas  Hanmer's  explanation  is  received  by  Dr.  Warbur- 
ton, yet  I  think  them  both  apparently  miftaken.  A  wafteful 
fock  is  a  cock  or  pipe  with  a  turning  ftopple  running  to  wajle. 
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And  fet  mine  eyes  at  flow. 

77m.  Pr'ythee,  no  more. 

Flat.  Heavens,  have  I  faid,  the  bounty  of  this 
lord! 
How  many  prodigal  bits  have  flaves,  and  peaflints, 
This  night  englutted  !  Who  is  not  Timon's  ?* 
What  heartj  head,  fword,  force,  means,  but  is  lord 

Timon's  ? 
Great  Timon,  noble,  worthy,  royal  Timon  ? 
Ah  !   when  the  means  are  gone,  that  buy  this  praife. 
The  breath  is  gone  whereof  this  praife  is  made  : 
Feaft-won,  faft-Ioft  ;  one  cloud  of  winter  (bowers, 
Thefe  flies  are  couch'd, 

Tim.  Come,  fcrmon  me  no  furthei* : 

No  villainous  bounty  yet  hath  pafs'd  my  heart ; 
Unwifely,  not  ignobly,  have  I  given.^ 

In  this  fenfe,  both  the  terms  have  their  ufual  meaning ;  but  I 
know  not  that  cock  is  ever  ufed  for  cocJdoft,  or  wajteful  for  lying 
in  wqfle,  or  that  lying  in  wade  is  at  all  a  phrafe.     Johnson, 

Whatever  be  the  meaning  of  the  prefent  pafi'age,  it  is  certain, 
that  lying  in  wqjle  is  ftill  a  very  common  phrafe.   ^Farmer. 

A  wcijieful  cock  is  what  we  now  call  a  ivnjte  pipe ;  a  pipe 
which  is  continually  running,  and  thereby  prevents  the  overflow 
of  cifterns,  and  other  refervoirs,  by  carrying  off  their  fuperfluons 
water.  This  circumftance  ferved  to  keep  the  idea  of  Timon's 
unceafing  prodigality  in  the  mind  of  the  Steward,  while  its  re- 
motenefs  from  the  fcenes  of  luxury  within  the  houfe,  was  fa- 
vourable to  meditation.     Collins. 

The  reader  will  have  a  perfect;  notion  of  the  method  taken  by 
Mr.  Pope  in  his  edition,  when  he  is  informed  that,  for  wajiefiil 
cock,  that  editor  reads — lonely  room.     Malone. 

*  Who  is  72ot  Timon  s  ?]  I  fuppofe  we  ought  to  read,  for  thp 
fake  of  meafure  : 

IVho  is  not  lord  Timon's  P     Steevens. 

°  No  villainous  lounty  yet  hath  pafs'd  my  heart  j 

Unwifely,  not  ignobly,  have  I  given.']     Every  reader  muft 
rejoice  in  this  circumftance  of  comfort  which  prefents  itfelf  to 
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Why  doft  thou  weep  ?    Canft  thou  the  confcience 

lack. 
To  think  I  fhall  lack  friends  ?  Secure  thy  heart ; 
If  I  would  broach  the  veflels  of  my  love, 
And  try  the  argument  ^  of  hearts  by  borrowing, 
Men,  and  men's  fortunes^  could  I  frankly  ufe. 
As  I  can  bid  thee  fpeak.^ 

Flaf.  AfTurance  blefs  your  thoughts  ! 

Tim.  And,  in  fome  fort,  thefe  wants  of  mine  are 
crown'd,^ 
That  I  account  them  bleffings ;  for  by  thefe 
Shall  I  try  friends  :  You  fhall  perceive,  how  you 
Miftake  my  fortunes  ;  I  am  wealthy  in  my  friends. 


Timon,  who,  although  beggar'd  through  want  of  prudence, 
confoles  himfelf  with  refle6lion  that  his  ruin  was  not  brought  on 
by  the  purJuit  of  guilty  pleafures.     Steevens. 

*  And  try  the  argument — ]  The  licentioufnefs  of  our  author 
forces  us  often  upon  far-fetched  *expofitions.  Arguments  may 
mean  corttents,  as  the  argumetits  of  a  book  j  ox  evidences  and 
proofs.     Johnson. 

The  matter  contained  in  a  poem  or  play  was  in  our  author's 
time  commonly  thus  denominated.  The  contents  of  his  Rape  of 
Lucrece,  which  he  certainly  publiflied  himfelf,  he  calls  The  ylr- 
gument.  Hence  undoubtedly  his  ufe  of  the  word.  If  I  would, 
fays  Timon,  by  borrowing,  try  of  what  men's  hearts  are  coni- 
pofed,  what  they  have  in  them,  &c.  The  old  copy  reads — ar- 
gument;  not,  as  Dr,  Johnfon  fuppofed — arguments.     Malone. 

So,  in  Hamlet :  "  Have  you  heard  the  argument  ?  Is  there 
no  offence  in  it  ?"  Many  more  inltances  to  the  fame  purpofe 
inight  be  fubjolned.     Steevens. 

^  As  I  can  bid  thee  fpeah.']  Thus  the  old  copy  ;  but  it  being 
clear  from  the  overloaded  meafure  that  thefe  words  are  a  play- 
houfe  interpolation,  I  would  not  hefitate  to  omit  them.  They  are 
underftood,  though  not  exprefled.     Steevens. 

3  croivnd,']     i.  e.  dignified,  adorned,  made  refpeftable. 

So,  in  King  Henry   FHI  : 

"  And  yet  no  day  without  a  deed  to  croivn  it." 

Steevens. 
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Within  there,  ho  l"^ — Fiaminius  !5  Servilius  ! 

Enter  Flaminius,    Servilius,    and   other 
Servants. 

Serv.  My  lord,  my  lord, — 


Tim.    I  will  defpatch    you  feverally. — ^You,    to 
lord  Lucius, — 
To  lord  Lucullus  you  ;  I  hunted  with  his 
Honour  to-day  ; — You,  to  Sempronius  ; 
.Commend  me  to  their  loves  ;  and,  I  am  proud,  lay, 
That  my  occafions  have  found  time  to  ufe  them 
Toward  a  ibpply  of  money  :  let  the  requefl 
3e  fifty  talents. 

Flam,  As  you  have  faid,  my  lord. 

Flaf.  Lord  Lucius,  and  lord  Lucullus  ?^  humph  ! 

IJfide. 

Tim.  Go  you,  fir,   [To  another  Serv.]   to  the  fe- 
nators,^ 
(Of  whom,   even  to  the  flate's  bed  health,  I  have 
Delerv'd  this  hearing,)  bid  'em  fend  o'the  inftant 
A  thoufand  talents  to  me. 

Flaf.  I  have  been  bold, 

*  Within  there,  ho  !]  Ho,  was  fupplled  by  Sir  Thomas  Han- 
mer.  The  frequency  of  Shakfpeare's  ufe  of  this  interjeftion, 
needs  no  examples.     Steevens. 

^  Flaminius  /]    The  old  copy  has — Flavins.     The  cor- 

redtion  was  made  by  Mr,  Rowe.     The  error  probably  arofe  from 
Fla.  only  being  fet  down  in  the  MS.     Malone. 

*  lord  Lucullus  ?]  As  the  Steward  is  repeating  the  words 

of  Timon,  I  have  not  fcrupled  to  fupply  the  title  lord,  which  is 
wanting  in  the  old  copy,  though  neceflary  to  the  metre. 

Steevens. 
'  Go  you,  Jir,  to  the  fenators,']     To  complete  the  line,  we 
jnight  read,  as  in  the  firft  fcene  of  this  play  : 

'     •"—•the  fenators  of  Athens.    Steevens. 
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(For  that  I  knew  it  the  moll  general  vvay,^) 
To  them  to  life  your  fignet,  and  your  name  ; 
But  they  do  fhake  then-  heads,  and  I  am  here 
No  richer  in  return. 

Ti2yi.  Is't  true  ?  can  it  be  ? 

Flat.   They  anAver,    in   a  joint  and  corporate 
voice, 
That  now  they  are  at  fall,^  want  treafure,  cannot 
Do  what  they  would  ;  are  forry — yon  are  honour- 
able,— 
But  yet  they  could  have  wifh'd — they  know  not— ^ 

but » 
Something:  hath  been  amifs — a  noble  nature 
May  catch  a   wrench — would  all  were  well — 'tis 

pity— 
And  ib,  intending^  other  ferious  matters. 
After  distadeful  looks,  and  thefe  hard  fractions,^ 

*  I  inew  il  the  inrift  general  ?/'i7?/,]   General  is  not  fpeedy, 

but  compendious,  the  way  to  try  many  at  a  time.     Johnson. 

'  '-^-^  ait  ^jfedl ,']  i.  e.  at  an  chh.     Stekvens. 

' iut  — ]  was  fapplied  by  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  to  com^- 

plete  the  verfe.     Stee\ens. 

~  ■  -intending  — ]  is  regarding,  turning  their  notice  to 
other  thmgs.     Johnson. 

To  intend  and  to  aitend  had  anciently  tl>e  fame  meaning.  So, 
in  The  Spanijk  Curate  of  Beaumont  and  Fletclier  : 

"  Good  fir,  intend  this  bufinels" 
See  Vol.  IV.  p.  4dp,  n.  5.     Steevens. 

So,  in  Wits,  Fit'!,  and  Fancies,  kc.  15Q3  : 
"  Tell  this  man  that  I  am  going  to  dinner  to  my  lord  maior, 
and  that  I  cannot  now  intend  his  tittle-tattle." 
Again,  in  Pafquil's  Night- Cap,  a  poem,   l623  : 
•'  For  wfc  have  many  fecret  ways  to  fpend, 
"Which  are  not  fit  our  hulbands  fhould  intend."     " 

Malone, 
^  — -~  and  thefe  hard  fraAuins,^  Flavius,  by /rorFfow^,  means 
broken  hints,    interrupted  fentcuces,   abrupt  remarks. 

Johnson. 
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With  certain  half-caps,'^  and  cold-moving  nods,^ 
They  froze  me  into  filence. 

Tim.  You  gods,  reward  them  ! — 

I  pr'ythee,  man,  look  cheerly  ;  Thefe  old  fellows 
Have  their  ingratitude  in  them  hereditary  :^ 
Their  blood  is  cak'd,   'tis  cold,   it  feldom  flows  ; 
'Tis  lack  of  kindly  waiTnth,  they  are  not  kind ; 
And  nature,  as  it  grows  again  toward  earth, 
Is  fafhion'd  for  the  journey,  dull,  and  heavy.' — 
Go   to  Veutidius, — \To  a  Serv.]     'Prythee,   [To 

Flavius,]   be  not  fad, 
Thou  art  true,  and  honeft  ;    ingenioufly  ^  I  fpeak, 
No  blame  belongs  to  thee  : — [7  o  Serv.]   Ventidius 

lately 

*  — r—  half  caps,"]  A  half-cap  is  a  cap  flightly  moved,  not 
put  off.     Johnson. 

^  cold-moving  nocb,']  By  cnld-mnving  I  do  not  under- 
hand with  Mr.  Theobald,  chilling  or  cntd-prorbicing  nods,  but  a 
flight  motion  of  the  head,  without  any  warmth  or  cordiality. 

Cold-moving  is  the  fame  a<  coldly-moving.  So — perpetual 
Jhler  gods,  ior  perpetually  iohcr ;  lazy -pacing  clouds. — lovinu- 
jealous—Jlatterijig  ficect,  he.  Snch  diftant  and  uncoarteous 
lalutations  are  properly  termed  cdld-mcving,  as  proceeding  from 
a  cold  and  unfriendly  difpolition.     Malone. 

^  Have  their  ingratitude  in  them  hereditary  :]  Hereditary, 
for  by  natural  conftitution.  But  feme  diftempers  of  natural  coi\- 
ftitutipn  being  called  hereditary,  he  calls  their  ingratitude  fo. 

Wareurton*. 
'  And  nature,  as  it  grows  again  ioivard  earth 

Is  fajliiond  for  the  journey,  dull,  and  heavy.']  The  fame 
thought  occurs  in  The  IF  if e  far  a,  Month,  by  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  : 

"  Befide,  the  fair  foul's  old  (oo,  it  grows  covetous, 
"  Which  {hows  all  honour  is  departed  from  us, 
'*■  And  we  are  earth  again." 

pariterque  fenefcere  mentem.     Lucret.  I. 

Stekvens. 

*  ingenioufly — ]   /«ffe7zfoM?  was  anciently  ufedinftead  of 

ingenuous.     So,  in  The  Tawing  of  the  Shrew  : 

"  A  courfe  of  learning  and  ingenious  ftudies."     Reed. 
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Buried  his  father  ;  by  vvhofe  death,  he's  (lepp'd 

Into  a  great  eftate  :  when  he  was  poor, 

Imprifon'd,  and  in  fcarcity  of  friends, 

I  clear'd  him  with  five  talents :  Greet  him  from  me ; 

Bid  him  fappofe,  fome  good  neceffity 

Touches  his  friend,^  which  craves  to  be  remember'd 

With  thofe  five  talents  : — that  had, — [To  Flav.] 

give  it  thefe  fellows 
To  whom  'tis  infiant  due.     Ne'er  fpeak,  or  think, 
That  Timon's  fortunes  'mong  his  friends  can  fink. 

Flav.  I   would,    I  could  not  think  it;^    That 
thought  is  bounty's  foe ; 
Being  free  ~  itfelf,  it  thinks  all  others  fo.     [^Exeunt. 

^  Bid  him  fuppofe,  fome  good  neceffity 

Touches  his  friend,']  Good,  as  it  may  afford  Ventidius  an 
opportunity  of  exercifing  Iiis  bounty,  and  relieving  his  friend,  in 
return  for  iiis  fornner  kindnefs  : — or,  fome  honeji  neceffity,  not 
;  the  confequence  of  a  villainous  and  ignoble  bounty.  I  rather 
think  this  latter  is  the  meaning.     M alone. 

So  afterwards  : 

"  If  his  occafion  were  not  virtuous, 

"  I  llionld  not  urge  it  half  fo  faithfully."     Steevens. 

^  1  would,  I  could  nut  thlnVilt;  {5*0.]  I  concur  in  opinion 
with  fome  former  editors,  th::t  the  words — think  it,  Ihould  be 
omitted  Every  reader  will  mentally  infert  them  from  the  fpcech 
of  Timon,  though  they  are  not  cxprclTed  in  that  of  Flavius.  The 
laws  of  metre,  in  my  judgment,  Ihould  fuperfede  the  authority 
of  the  plaver?,  who  appear  in  many  inlldnccs  to  have  taken  a 
defigned  eilipfis  for  an  error  of  omiflion,  to  the  repeated  injury 
of  our  author's  verfification.     I  would  read  : 

/  would,  I  could  not :  That  thought's  bounty's  foe — . 

Steevens, 

'  free — ]  is  liberal,  not  parfimonious.    Johnson. 
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ACT  III.    SCENE  I. 

The  fame.     A  Room  in  Lucullus's  Houfe. 

Flaminius  waiting.     Enter  a  Servant  to  him. 

Serv.  I  have  told  my  lord  of  you,  he  is  coming 
down  to  you. 

Flam.  I  thank  you,  fir. 

Enter  Lucullus. 

Serv.  Here's  my  lord. 

LucuL.  [jijide.']  One  of  lord  Timon's  men  ?  a 
gift,  I  warrant.  Why,  this  hits  right ;  I  dreamt 
.of  a  filver  bafon  and  ewer^  to-night.     Flaminius, 


^  a  Jilver  bafon  and  ewer — ]  Tliefe  utenfils  of  filver 

being  much  in  requeft  in  Shakfpeare's  time,  he  has,  as  ufual, 
not  fcrupled  to  place  them  in  the  houfe  of  an  Athenian  noble^ 
man.     So  again,  in  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  : 

"  —my  houfe  within  the  city 

"  Is  richly  furnifhed  with  plate  and  gold  ; 
"  Bafons  and  ewers  to  lave  her  dainty  hands." 
See  Vol.  IX." p.  133,  n.  1.     Malone. 

Our  author,  I  believe,  has  introduced  lafons  and  ewers  where 
they  would  certainly  have  been  found.  The  Romans  appear  to 
have  had  them  ;  and  the  forms  of  their  utenfils  were  generally 
copied  from  thofe  of  Greece. 

Thefe  utenfils  are  not  unfrequently  mentioned  by  Homer. 
Thus,  in  Chapman's  verfion  of  the  twenty-fourth  Iliad: 

"  This  faid,  the  chamber-maid  that  lield  the  eivre  and 

hajin  by, 
"  He  bade  powie  water  on  his  hands  : — ." 
Again,  in  the  fifteenth  OdyJJ'ey,  by  the  fame  tranflator  ; 
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honeft  Flaminius ;  you  are  very  refpe(5lively  welcome^ 
lir.'^ — Fill  me  fome  wine. —  [Exit  Servant.]  And 
how  does  that  honourable  complete,  free-hearted 
gentleman  of  Athens,  thy  very  bountiful  good  lord 
and  mafter  ? 

Flam.  His  health  is  well,  iir. 

LucvL.  I  am  right  glad  that  his  health  is  well, 
fir :  And  what  halt  thou  there  under  thy  cloak^ 
pretty  Flaminius  ? 

Flam.  'Faith,  nothing  but  an  empty  box,  fir  j 
which,  in  my  lord's  behalf,  I  come  to  entreat  your 
honour  to  fupply ;  who,  having  great  and  inftant 
occafion  to  ufe  fifty  talents,  hath  fent  to  your  lord-^ 
fhip  to  furnifh  him  ;  nothing  doubting  your  prefent 
affifiance  therein. 

LucuL.  La,  la,  la,  la,— nothing  doubting,  fays 
he  ?  alas,  good  lord  !  a  noble  gentleman  'tis,  if  he 
would  not  keep  fo  good  a  houfe.  Many  a  time 
and  often  I  have  dined  with  him,  and  told  him 
on't ;  and  come  again  to  fupper  to  him,  of  purpofe 
to  have  him  fpend  lefs  :  and  yet  he  would  embrace 
no  counfel,  take  no  warning  by  my  coming.  Every 
man  has  his  fault,  and  honefty  is  his  ;5  I  have  told 
him  on't,  but  I  could  never  get  him  from  it. 

"  The  handmaid  water  brought,  and  gave  to  ftream 
"  From  out  a  fair  and  golden  ewer  to  them, 
"  From  whole  hands,  to  a  filver  cauldron,  fled 
"  The  troubled  wave."     Steevens, 

*  very  xti^tQAyG\y  welcome,  Jir.']  i.  e,  refpeftfully.     So, 

in  King  John  : 

"  'Tis  too  re/peflive,"  &c. 
See  Vol.  X.  p.  359,  "•  4.     Steevens, 

5  Every  man  has  his  fault,  and  honefliy  in  his  ;]     Honefty 
does  not  here  mean  proZ'i/y,  h\x\.  liberality.     M.Mason, 
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Re-enter  Servant,  ivith  JVine, 

Serf.  Pleafe  your  lordfhip,  here  is  the  wine, 

LucuL,  Flaminius,  I  have  noted  thee  ahvays  wife. 
Here's  to  thee. 

Flam,  Your  lordfhip  fpeaks  your  pleafure. 

LucuL,  I  have  obferved  thee  ahvays  for  a  towardly 
prompt  fpirit, — give  thee  thy  due, — and  one  that 
knows  what  belongs  to  realbn  :  and  canft  ufe  the 
time  well,  if  the  time  ufe  thee  well :  good  parts  in 
thee. — Get  you  gone,  firrah. — [To  the  Servant,  who 
goes  out.^ — Draw  nearer,  honeft  Flaminius.  Thy 
lord's  a  bountiful  gentleman :  but  thou  art  wife ; 
and  thou  knoweft  well  enough,  although  thou  comeft 
to  me,  that  this  is  no  time  to  lend  money ;  efpe- 
cially  upon  bare  friendfhip,  without  fecurity.  Here's 
three  folidares  ^  for  thee ;  good  boy,  wink  at  me, 
and  fay,  thou  faw'ft  me  not.     Fare  thee  well. 

Flam.  Is't  poffible,  the  world  fhould  ib  much 
differ ; 
And  we  alive,  that  liv'd  ??  Fly,  damned  balenefs. 
To  him  that  worfhips  thee. 

[Throiuing  the  Money  away. 

LucuL.  Ha  !  Now  I  fee,  thou  art  a  fool,  and  fit 

for  thy  mafter .  \_Exit  Lu  c  u  l  l  u  s . 

Flam.  May  thefe  add  to  the  number  that  may 
fcald  thee ! 
Let  molten  coin  be  thy  damnation,^ 

^  three  folidares  — ]  I  believe  this  coin  is  from  the  mi  at 

of  the  poet.     Steevens. 

7  And  ice  alive,  that  liv'd  ?]     i.  e.  And  we  who  were  alive 
then,  alive  now.     As  much  as  to  fay,  in  Jo  J/iort  a  time. 

Warjjurton- 
*  Let  molten  coin  le  thy  damnation, '\  Perhaps  the  poet  alludes 
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Thou  difeafe  of  a  friend,^  and  not  himfelf ! 
Has  friendftiip  fuch  a  faint  and  milky  heart. 
It  turns  in  lefs  than  two  nights  ?'  O  you  gods, 
I  feel  fny  mafter's  paffion  !  -  This  flav^e 
Unto  his  honour,^  has  my  lord's  meat  in  him : 
Why  {hould  it  thrive,  and  turn  to  nutriment. 
When  he  is  furn'd  to  poifon  ? 
O,  may  difeafes  only  work  upon't ! 


the  punifhment  inflidled  oh  M.  Aqililtus  by  Mithridates,  In  The 
Shepherd's  Calendar,  however,  Lazarus  declares  himfelf  to  have 
feen  in  hell  "  a  great  number  of  wide  cauldrons  and  kettles, 
full  of  boyling  lead  and  oyle,  with  other  hot  metals  molten,  in 
the  which  were  plunged  and  dipped  the  covetous  men  and  women, 
for  to  fullill  and  replenilh  them  of  their  infatiate  covetife." 

Again,  in  an  ancient  bl.  1.  ballad,  entitled.  The  Dead  Man's 
Song : 

"  And  ladles  full  of  melted  gold 

"  Were  poured  downe  their  throotes." 
Mr.  M.  Mafon  thinks  that  Flaminius  more  "  probably  alludes  to 
the  ftory  of  Marcus  Cralfus  and  the  Parthians,  who  are  faid  to 
have  poured  molten  gold  down  his  throat,  as  a  reproach  and  pu- 
nifhment for  his  avarice."     Steevens, 

^  Thou  difeafe  of  a  friend,']  So,  in  King  Lear  : 

"  — my  daughter  ; 

"  Or  rather,  a  difeafe"  &c.     Steevens. 

^  It  turns  in  lefs  than  two  nights  P]  Alluding  to  the  turning 
or  acefcence  of  milk.     Johnson. 

'  paffion  /]  i.  e.  fuffering.     So,  in  Macleth  : 

"  You  fhall  offend  him,  and  extend  his  pajjion." 
i.  e.  prolong  his  fuffering.     Steevens. 

^  Unto  his  honour,]  Thus  the  old  copy.  What  Flaminius 
feems  to  mean  is, — This  flave  (to  the  honour  of  his  charafter) 
has,  &c.  The  modern  editors  read — Unto  this  hour^  which  may 
be  right.     Steevens. 

I  fliould  have  no  doubt  in  preferring  the  modern  reading,  unto 
this  hour,  as  it  is  by  far  the  ftronger  expreflion,  fo  probably  the 
right  one.     M,  Mason. 

JNIr.  Ritfon  is  of  the  fame  opinion.     Steevens. 
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And,  when  he  is  fick  to  death/  let  not  that  part  of 

nature  5 
Which  my  lord  paid  for,  be  of  any  power 
To  expel  ficknefs,  but  prolong  his  hour  !^       [_Exif» 

*  to  death,']     If  thefe  words,  which  derange,  the  metre, 

were  omitted,  would  the  fentiment  of  Flaminius  be  impaired  ? 

Steevens. 

5  q/"  nature — ]     So  the  common  copies.     Sir  Thomas 

Hanmer  reads — nurture.     Johnson. 

Of  nature  is  furely  the  moft  expreflive  reading.  Flaminius 
considers  that  nutriment  which  Lucullus  had  for  a  length  of  time 
received  at  Timon's  table,  as  conftituting  a  great  part  of  his 
animal  fyftem.     Steevens. 

*^  his  hour  /]  i.  e.  the  hour  of  ficknefs.     His  for  its. 

Steevens. 
His  in  almoft  every  fcene  of  thefe  plays  is  ufed  for  its,  but 
here,  I  think,  "  his  hour"  relates  to  Lucullus,  and  means  his  life. 
If  my  notion  be  well  founded,  we  muft  underltand  that  the 
Steward  wilhes  that  the  life  of  Lucullus  may  be  prolonged  only 
for  the  piirpofe  of  his  being  miferable  ;  that  ficknefs  may  "  play 
the  torturer  by  fmall  and  fmall,"  and  "  have  him  nine  whole 
years  in  killing," — "  Live  loath'd  and  long  /"  fays  Timon  in  a 
fubfequent  fcene  ;  and  again  : 

"  Decline  to  your  confounding  contraries, 
"  And  yet  confulion  live  .'" 
This  indeed  is  nearly  the  meaning,  if,  with  Mr.  Steevens,  we 
underftand  his  hour  to  mean  the  hour  of  Jicknefs  :  and  it  mull 
be  owned  that  a  line  in  Hamlet  adds  fupport  to  his  interpretation  : 
*'  This  phyfick  but  prolongs  thy  Jickly  days." 

Malone. 

Mr.  Malone's  interpretation  may  receive  further  fupport  from 

a  paflage  in   Coriolanus,  where  Menenius  fays  to  the  Roman 

Sentinel :  "  Be  that  you  are,  long ;  and  your  mifery  increafe 

with  your  age."     Steevens. 


Vol.  XIX.  G 
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SCENE  IL 

The  fame.     A  puhlick  Place* 
Enter  Lucirs,  with  Three  Strangers. 

Luc.  Who,  the  lord  Timoii  ?  he  is  my  very  good 
friend,  and  an  honourable  gentleman. 

1  Stran.  We  know  him  for  no  lefs,'  though 
we  are  but  Grangers  to  him.  But  I  can  tell  you 
one  thing,  my  lord,  and  which  I  hear  from  common 
rumours  ;  now  lord  Timon's  happy  hours  are  done  * 
and  pafi:,  and  his  eftate  fh rinks  from  him. 

Lvc.  Fye  no,  do  not  believe  it ;  he  cannot  want 
for  money. 

2  Stran.  But  believe  you  this,  my  lord,  that, 
not  long  ago,  one  of  his  men  was  with  the  lord 
Lucullus,  to  borrow  fo  many  talents  ;9  nay,  urged 


'  We  know  him  for  no  lefs,"]  That  is,  we  know  him  by  report 
to  be  no  lefs  tlian  you  represent  him,  though  we  are  Grangers  to 
his  perfon.     Johnson, 

To  hiotc,  in  the  prelent,  and  leveral  other  inftances,  is  ufed 
by  our  author  for — to  acknowledge.  So,  in  Coriola?nis,  Aft  V. 
fc,  V  : 

((  ______  You  are  to  know 

"■  That  profperoufly  I  have  attempted,  and 
"  With  bloody  patfage  led  your  wars — ."  &e. 

Steevens. 

'  are  done — ]  i.e.  confumed.     See  Vol.  XIII.  p.  129^ 

n.  5.    Malone. 

'  ——  to  borrow  fo  many  talents  5]  Such  is  the  reading  of  the 
old  copy.  The  modern  editors  read  arbitrarily — ififty  talents.  So 
many  is  not  an  uncommon  colloquial  expreffion  for  an  indefinite 
number.    The  Stranger  might  not  know  tlie  exaiSt  fum. 

SXEEVENS. 
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extremely  for't,  and  fhowed  what  neceility  belonged 
to't,  and  yet  was  denied. 

Luc.  How  ? 

2  Strjn.  I  tell  you,  denied,  my  lord. 

Luc.  What  a  ftrange  cafe  was  that  ?  now,  before 
the  gods,  I  am  afliamed  on't.  Denied  that  ho- 
nourable man  ?  there  was  very  little  honour  fhowed. 
in't.  For  my  own  part,  I  muft  needs  confefs,  I 
have  received  fome  fmall  kindnefles  from  him,  as 
money,  plate^  jewels,  and  fuch  like  trifles,  nothing 
comparing  to  his ;  yet,  had  he  mistook  him,  and 
fent  to  me,'  I  fhould  ne'er  have  denied  his  occafion 
fo  manv  talents.^ 


So,  Queen  Elizabeth  to  one  of  her  parliaments  :  "  And  for 
tne,  it  (hall  be  fufficient  that  a  marble  flone  declare  thataqueerl 
having  reigned  fuch  a  time,  [i.  e.  the  time  that  llie  ihould  have 
reigned,  whatever  time  that  might  happen  to  be,]  lived  and  died 
a  virgin." 

So,  Holinfhed  :  "  The  bifhop  commanded  his  fervant  to  bring 
him  the  book  bound  in  white  vellum,  lying  in  his  Itudy,  in  fuch 
a  place."     We  fhould  now  write  in  a  certain  place. 

Again,  in  the  Account-book,  kept  by  Empfon  in  the  time  of 
Henry  the  Seventh,  and  quoted  by  Bacon  in  his  Hiftory  of  that 
king : 

"  Item,  Received  oi  fuch  a  one  five  marks,  for  a  pardon  to 
be  procured,  and  if  the  pardon  do  not  pafs,  the  money  xo  be  re- 
paid." 

"  He  fold  fo  much  of  his  eftate,  when  he  came  of  age," 
(meaning  a  certain  portion  of  his  eftate,)  is  yet  the  phrafeology 
of  Scotland.     Malone. 

'  'yet,  had  he  m\{\ook  him,  and  fent  to  me,']  We  lliould 

read:   viisLook'd\\\n\,  i.  e.  overlooked,  negle6tcd  to  fend  to  him. 

Warburton. 
I  rather  read,  yet  had  he  not  mijiook  hint,  and  fent  to  me. 

Johnson. 
Mr.  Edwards  propofes  to  read — yet  had  he  miiTed  him.     Lu- 
cius hasjuft  declared  that  he  had  had  fewer  prefents  from  Timon, 
than  LucuUus   had  received,  who  therefore  ought  to  have  been 
the  firft  to  alfift  him.     Yet,  fays  he,  had  Timon  miJlook  him,  or 
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Enter  Servilius. 

Ser.  See,  by  good  hap,  yonder's  my  lord  ;  I  have 
fvveat  to  fee  his  honour. — My  honoured  lord, — 

[To  Lucius. 

Luc.  Servilius !  you  are  kindly  met,  fir.  Fare 
thee  well : — Commend  me  to  thy  honourable-virtu- 
ous lord,  my  very  exquilite  friend. 

Ser.  May  it  pleafe  your  honour,  my  lord  hath 
fent 

Luc.  Ha  !  what  has  he  fent  ?  I  am  fo  much  en- 
deared to  that  lord  ;  he's  ever  fending  :  How  fhall 
I  thank  him,  thinkell  thou  ?  And  what  has  he  fent 
now  ? 

Ser.  He  has  only  fent  his  prefent  occafion  now, 
my  lord  ;  requefting  your  lordfliip  to  fupply  his  in- 
ftant  ufe  with  fo  many  talents. ^ 


overlooked  that  circumfiance,  and  fent  to  mc,  I  fliould  not  have 
denied  &c.     Steevens. 

That  is,  "  had  he  (Timon)  miftaken  himfelf  and  fent  to  me> 
I  would  ne'er"  &c.  He  means  to  infinuate  that  it  would  have 
been  a  kind  of  miftake  in  Timon  to  apply  to  a  perfon  who  had 
received  fuch  trifling  favours  from  him,  in  preference  to  Lucullus, 
who  had  received  much  greater  ;  but  if  Timon  had  made  that 
miftake,  he  Ihould  not  have  denied  him  (o  many  talents, 

M.  Mason. 

Had  he  miftook  him,  means,  had  he  by  miftake  thought  him 
under  lefs  obligations  than  me,  and  fent  to  me  accordingly. 

Heath. 

I  think  with  Mr.  Steevens  that  him  relates  to  Timon,  and  that 
mijiook  him  is  a  refle6live  participle.     Malone. 

^  denied  his  occafion  fo  many  talents.']     i.   e.  a  certain, 

number  of  talents,  fuch  a  number  as  he  might  happen  to  want. 
This  paftage,  as  well  as  a  former,  (fee  n.  C),  p.  82,)  fliows  that 
the  text  below  is  not  corrupt,     AIalone. 

^  with  fo  many  talents.']  Such  again  is  the  reading  with 
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Luc,  I  know,  his  lordfhip  is  but  merry  with  me  ; 
He  cannot  want  fifty-five  hundred  talents. 

Ser.  But  in  the  mean  time  he  wants  lefs,  my  lord. 
If  his  occafion  were  not  virtuous, ■+ 
I  fhould  not  urge  it  half  fo  faithfully.5 

Luc  Doft  thou  fpeak  ferioufly,  Servilius  ? 

Ser.  Upon  my  foul,  'tis  true,  fir. 

Luc.  What  a  wicked  beafl  was  I,  to  disfurnilh 
myfelf  againft  fuch  a  good  time,  when  I  might  have 
fhown  myfelf  honourable  ?  how  unluckily  it  hap- 
pened, that  I  ftiould  purchafe  the  day  before  for  a 

which  the  old  copy  fupplles  us.  Probably  the  exa£t  number  of 
talents  ivanted  was  not  exprelsly  fet  down  by  Shakfpeare.  If 
this  was  the  cafe^  the  player  who  reprefented  the  chara6ler, 
Ipoke  of  the  lirft  number  that  was  nppermoil  in  his  mind  ;  and 
the  printer,  who  copied  from  the  playhoufe  books,  put  down  an 
indefinite  for  the  definite  fum,  which  remained  unfpecified.  The 
modern  editors  read  again  in  this  inllance,  ffty  talents.  Perhaps 
the  Servant  brought  a  note  with  him  which  he  tendered  to  Lucul- 
lus.     Steevens. 

There  is,  I  am  confident,  no  error,  I  have  met  with  this 
kind  of  phrafeology  in  many  books  of  Shakfpeare's  age.  In 
Julius  Co-far  we  have  the  phrafe  ufed  here.  Lucilius  fays  to  his 
adverfary  : 

"  There  is  fo  much,  that  thou  wilt  kill  me  llraight." 

Malone. 
*  If  his  occajion  were  not  virtiious,]   Firtuous  for  ftrong,  for- 
cible, prelfing.     "Warburton. 

The  meaning  may  more  naturally  be — If  he  did  not  want  it 
for  a  good  ufe.     Johnson.  " 

Dr.  Johnfon's  explication  is  certainly  right. — We  had  before  : 
"  Some  good  neceffity  touches  his  friend."     Malone; 

'  half  fo  faithfully.]  Faithfully  for  fervently.  There- 
fore, without  more  ado,  the  Oxford  editor  alters  the  text  to  fer- 
vently. But  he  might  have  feen,  that  Shakfpeare  ufed  faithfully 
for  fervently,  as  in  the  former  part  of  the  fentenct-  be  had  ufed 
vzr/MOMi  for  forcible.     Warburton. 

Zeal  or  fervour  ufually  attending  fidelity.     Majlone. 
G3 
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little  part,  and  undo  a  great  deal  of  honour  ?^ — ' 
Serviliiis,  now  before  the  gods,  I  am  not  able  to 
do't ;  the  more  bead",  I  fay  : — I  was  fending  to  ufe 
lord  Timon  myfelf,  thefe  gentlemen  can  witnefs; 
but  I  would  not,  for  the  wealth  of  Athens,  I  had 
done  it  novy.  Commend  me  bountifully  to  his 
good  lordfhip  ;  and  I  hope,  his  honour  will  con- 
ceive the  faireft  of  me,  becaufe  I  have  no  power  to 

*  That  I  Jhoidd  purchafe  the  day  Icfure  for  a  little  part,  and 
undo  a  great  deal  of  honour  .^J  Though  there  is  a  teeming  plau- 
lible  antithefis  in  the  terms,  I  am  very  well  affured  they  are  cor- 
rupt at  the  bottom.  For  a  little  part  of  what  ?  Honour  is  the 
only  fubrtantive  that  follows  in  the  fentence.  How  much  is  the 
antithefis  improved  by  the  fenfe  which  my  emendation  gives  ? 
"  That  I  fliould  purchafe  for  a  little  dirt,  and  undo  a  great  deal 
of  honour  !"     Theobald. 

This  emendation  is  received,  like  all  others,  by  Sir  Thomas 
Hanmer,  but  neglected  by  Dr.  Warburton.  I  think  Theobald 
right  in  fufpefting  a  corruption  ;  nor  is  his  emendation  injudicious, 
though  perhaps  we  rnay  better  read,  purchafe  the  day  lefore 
for  a  little  park.     Johnson. 

I  am  fatisfied  with  the  old  reading,  which  is  fufSciently  in  our 
author's  manner.  By  purchafing  what  brought  me  but  little  ho- 
nour, I  have  lofl  the  more  honourable  opportunity  of  fupplying 
the  wants  of  my  friend.  Dr.  Farmer,  however,  fufpe6b  a 
quibble  between  hotiour  in  its  common  acceptation,  and  honour 
(i.  e.  the  lordjhip  of  a  place,)  in  a  legal  fenfe.  See  Jacob's 
Diciionary.     Steevens. 

I  am  neither  fatisfied  with  the  amendments  propofed,  or  with 
Steevens's  explanation  of  the  prelent  reading;  and  have  little 
doubt  but  we  fhould  read  "  purchafe  for  a  little  port,"  inflead  of 
part,  and  the  meaning  will  then  be — "  How  unlucky  was  I  to 
have  purchafed,  but  the  day  before,  out  of  a  little  vanity,  and 
by  that  means  difabled  myfelf  from  doing  an  honourable  a6lion." 
Port  means  flioiv,  or  magnificence.     M,  Mason. 

I  believe  Dr.  Johnfon's  reading  is  the  true  one.  I  once  fuf- 
pefted  the  phrafe  "  purchafe  for  ;"  but  a  more  attentive  exami- 
nation of  ou.'  author's  works  and  thofe  of  his  contemporaries, 
has  fhown  me  the  folly  of  fufpedting  corruptions  in  the  text, 
merely  becaufe  it  exhibits  a  different  phrafeology  from  that  ufed 
at  this  day.     Malone. 
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be  kind  : — And  tell  him  this  from  me,  I  count  it 
one  of  my  greateft  afflictions,  fay,  that  I  cannot 
pleafure  fuch  an  honourable  gentleman.  Good  Ser- 
vilius,  will  you  befriend  me  fo  far,  as  to  ufe  mine 
own  words  to  him  ? 
Ser.  Yes,  fir,  I  fhall. 

Luc.   I  will  look  you  out  a  good  turn,  Servilius. — 

[^Exit  Seevilius. 
True,  as  you  faid,  Timon  is  fhrunk,  indeed ; 
And  he,  that's  once  denied,  will  hardly  fpeed. 

\_Exit  Lucius, 

1  Stran.  Do  you  obferve  this,  Hoftilius  ?7 

2  Stran.  Ay,  too  well. 

1  Stran.  Why  this 
Is  the  world's  foul ;  and  jud  of  the  fame  piece 
Is  every  flatterer's  fpirit.^     Who  can  call  him 

'  Do  you  olferve  this,  Hoftilius  ?]  I  am  willing  to  believe,  for 
the  fake  of  metre,  that  our  author  wrote  : 
Obferve  you  this,  Hojiilius  ? 

Ay,  too  tvell.    Steevens, 

"  — -^ J2a/ierffr'5  fpirit.]  This  is  Dr.  Warburton's  emendation. 
The  other  [modern]  editions  read  : 

JVky,  this  is  the  world's  foul ; 

Andjiiji  of  the  fame  piece  i?,  every  flatterer  s  fport, 
]\rr,  Upton  has  not  unluckily  tranfpofed  the  two  final  word?, 
tiius  : 

Why,  this  is  the  world's  fport ; 

Of  the  fame  piece  is  every  flatterer  s  foul. 
Th.e  paffage  is  not  fo  obfcure  as  to  provoke  fo  much  enquiry. 
This,  fays  he,  is  the  foul  or  fpirit  of  the  world ;   every  flatterer 
plays  the  fame  game,  makes  fport  with  the  confidence  of  his 
friend.     Johnson. 

Mr.  M.  Mafon  prefers  the  amendment  of  Dr.  Warburton  to 
the  tranfpofition  of  Mr.  Upton.     Steevens. 

The  emendation,  fpirit,  belongs  not  to  Dr.  Warburton,  but 
to  Mr.  Theobald.  The  word  was  frequently  pronounced  as  one 
fyllable,    and  fometimes,  I  think,  written  TJbrzVe.     Hence  the 

Qi 
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His  friend,  that  dips  in  the  fame  difli  ?9  for,  In 
My  knowing,  Timon  has  been  this  lord's  father, 
And  kept  his  credit  with  his  purfe  ; 
Supported  his  eilate ;  nay,  Timon's  money 
Has  paid  his  men  their  wages  :  He  ne'er  drinks. 
But  Timon's  filver  treads  upon  his  lip ; 
And  yet,  (O,  fee  the  monfiroufnefs  of  man 
When  he  looks  out  in  an  ungrateful  fhape  !) 
He  does  deny  him,  in  refpe6l  of  his,^ 
What  charitable  men  afford  to  beggars. 

3  Strjn.  Religion  groans  at  it. 

1  Strjn.  For  mine  own  part, 

I  never  tailed  Timon  in  my  life. 
Nor  came  any  of  his  bounties  over  me. 
To  mark  me  for  his  friend  ;  yet,  I  proteft. 
For  his  right  noble  mind,   illuflrious  virtue. 
And  honourable  carriage, 
Had  his  neceffity  made  ufe  of  me, 


corruption  was  eafy  ;  whilft  on  the  other  hand  It  is  highly  impro- 
bable that  two  words  fo  diftantfrom  each  other  ^?,  foul  and  f port 
[or  fpirit]  fhould  change  places.  Mr.  Upton  did  not  take  the 
trouble  to  look  into  the  old  copy  ;  but  finding  /bz//  zn6.  fport  thp 
final  words  of  two  lines  in  Mr.  Pope's  and  the  fubfequent  editions, 
took  it  for  granted  they  held  the  fame  fituation  in  the  original 
edition,  which  we  fee  was  not  the  cafe.  I  do  not  believe  this 
fpeech  was  intended  by  the  author  for  a  verfe.     Malone. 

5  that  dips  in  the  fame  dijli  ?']  This  phrafe  is  fcriptural : 

"  He  that  dippeth  his  hand  with  me  in  the  diili."  St.  Matthew, 
xxvi.  23.     Steevens. 

^  . in  refpeB  of  his,']    i.  e.  confidering  Timon's  claim  for 

whathealks,     Wakburton. 

In  refpecl  of  his  fortune  :  what  Lucius  denies  to  Timon  is  in 
proportion  to  what  Lucius  pofl'efTes,  lefs  than  the  ufual  alms 
given  by  good  men  to  beggars.     Johnson. 

Does  not  his  refer  to  the  lip  of  Timon  ? — Though  Lucius  him- 
felf  drink  from  a  filver  cup  which  was  Timon's  gift  to  him,  he 
refufes  to  Timon,  in  return,  drink  from  any  cup.     Henley, 
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I  would  have  put  my  wealth  Into  donation, 
And  the  heft  half  iliould  have  return'd  to  him/ 


*  I  would  have  put  rny  tuealth  into  donation. 
And  the  heft  half  Jhoidd  /mi;e  return'd  lo  him,']  Sir  Thomas 
Hannier  reads  : 

I  would  have  put  my  wealth  into  partition. 

And  the  hejl  half  fJiould  have  attorn'd  to  him, . 

Dr.  Warburton  receives  attorn  d.  The  only  difficulty  is  in  the 
word  return  d,  which,  fince  he  had  receiv'd  nothing  from  him, 
cannot  be  ufed  but  in  a  very  low  and  licentious  meaning. 

Johnson. 

Had  his  neceffity  made  life  of  me,  1  would  have  put  my  for- 
tune into  a  conditio7i  to  be  alienated,  and  the  heft  half  of  what 
I  had  gained  myself  or  received  from  others,  fhould  have  found 
its  way  to  him.  Either  Hich  licentious  expolition  muft  be  al- 
lowed, or  the  paflage  remain  in  obfcurity,  as  fome  readers  may 
not  choofe  to  receive  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer's  emendation. 

The  following  lines,  however,  in  Hamlet,  A6t  II.  fc.  ii.  per- 
fuades  me  that  my  explanation  of — put  my  wealth  into  donation 
— is  fome  what  doubtful : 

"  Put  your  dread  pJeafures  more  into  command 

"  Than  to  entreaty." 
Again,  in  Cymheline,  A61III.  fc.  iv  : 

"  And  mad'ft  me  put  into  contempt  the  fuits 

"  Of  princely  fellows,"  &c. 
Perhaps  the  Stranger  means  to  fay,  I  would  have  treated  my 
wealth  as  a  prefent  originally  received  from  him,  and  on  this 
occafion  have  returned  him  the  half  of  that  whole  for  which  I 
fuppofed  myfelf  to  be  indebted  to  his  bounty.  Lady  Macbeth 
has  nearly  the  fame  fentiment : 

" in  compt 

"  To  make  their  audit  at  your  highnefs'  pleafure, 

"  SliW  to  return  yo.ur.oivn."     Steevens, 

The  difficulty  of  this  paflage  arifes  from  the  word  return'd. 
Warburton  propofes  to  read  attorn  d ;  but  that  word  always 
relates  to  perfons,  not  to  things.  It  is  the  tenant  that  attorns, 
not  the  lands.  The  meaning  of  the  palfage  appears  to  be  this  : 
— "  Though  I  never  tafted  of  Timon's  bounty,  yet  I  have  fuch 
an  efteem  for  his  virtue,  that  had  he  applied  to  me,  I  fliould  have 
confidered  my  wealth  as  proceeding  from  his  donation,  and  have 
returned  half  of  it  to  him  again."  To  put  his  wealth  into  dona- 
tion, means,  to  put  it  down  in  account  as  a  donation,  to  fuppofe 
it  a  donation.     M.  Mason. 
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So  much  I  love  his  heart :  But,  I  perceive. 
Men  muft  learn  now  with  pity  to  difpenfe : 
For  policy  fits  above  confcience.  [^Exeunt, 


SCENE  III. 

The  fame.     A  Room  in  Sempronius's  Houfe, 
Enter  Sempronius,  and  a  Servant  of  Timon's, 

Sem.  Mud  lie  needs  trouble  me  in't  ?  Humph ! 
'Bove  all  others  ? 
He  might  have  tried  lord  Lucius,  or  Lucullus ; 
And  now  Ventidius  is  wealthy  too, 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  latter  very  happy  interpretation 
given  by  Mr.  Steevens  is  the  true  one.  Though  (lays  the  fpeaker) 
I  never  tafted  Timon's  bounty  in  my  life,  I  would  have Juppofed 
my  whole  fortune  to  have  been  a  gift  from  him,  &:c.  So,  in  the 
common  phrafe, — Put  yourfelf  [i.  e.  fuppofe  yourfelf]  in  my 
place.  The  paflages  quoted  by  Mr.  Steevens  fuily  fupport  the 
phrafe — into  donation. 

"  Return  d  to  him"  neceflarily  includes  the  idea  of  having 
come  from  him,  and  therefore  can  not  mean  fimply—;/()z/«<;i  its 
tvay,  the  interpretation  firft  given  by  Mr.  Steevens.      Malone. 

I  am  difTatisfied  with  my  former  explanation  ;  which  arofe 
from  my  inattention  to  a  fenfe  in  which  our  author  very  frequently 
ufes  the  verb — to  return  ;  i,  e.  to  reply.  Thus,  in  King  Rich- 
ard H: 

"  Northumberland,  fay — thus  the  king  returns ; . 

Again,  in  Troilus  and  Crejjida  : 

"  Returns  to  chiding  fortune  :" 
i.  e.  replies  to  it.     Again,  in  King  Henry  V: 

"  The  Dauphin 

"  Returns  us — that  his  powers  are  not  yet  ready." 
The  fenfe  of  the  palTage  before  us  therefore  will  be  : — The 
bell;  half  of  my  wealth  (hould  have  been  the  reply  I  would  have 
made  to  Timon  :  I  would  have  anfwercd  his  requifition  with  the 
bell  half  of  what  I  am  worth.     Steevens. 
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Whom  he  redeem'd  from  prifon  :3  All  thefe  three** 
Owe  their  eftates  unto  him. 

Serv.  O  my  lord, 

They  have  all  been  touch'dj-''  and  found  bafe  metal ; 

for 
They  have  all  denied  him  ? 

Sem.         '  How  !  have  they  denied  him  ? 

Has  Ventidius*^  and  Lucullus  denied  him  ? 
And  does  he  fend  to  me  ?  Three  ?  humph  ! — 
It  (hows  but  little  love  or  judgment  in  him. 
Mull  I  be  his  laft  refuge  ?  His  friends,  like  phyfi- 
cians. 


^  And  now  Ventidius  is  wealthy  too, 

Whom  he  redeem  d  from  prifon,']    This  clrcumftance  liko- 
wife  occurs  in  the  anonymous  unpublifhed  comedy  of  Timon  : 
"  O  yee  ingrateful !  have  I  freed  yee 
"  From  bonds  in  prifon,  to  requite  me  thus, 
"  To  trample  ore  mee  in  my  mifery  ?"     Ma  lone, 

♦  the/e  three — ]    The  word  three  was  inferted  by  Sir  T. 

Hanmer  to  complete  the  meafure ;  as  was  the  exclamation  O, 
for  the  fame  reafon,  in  the  following  fpeech,     Steevens. 

s  They  have  all  been  touch'd,]  That  is,  tried,  alluding  to  the 
touchjlone.     Johnson. 

So,  in  King  Richard  III : 

"  O  Buckingham,  now  do  I  play  the  touch, 
"  To  try,   if  thou  be  current  gold,   indeed." 

Steevens. 

*  Has  Ventidius  &c.].  With  this  mutilated  and  therefore 
rugged  fpeech  no  car  accuftomed  to  harmony  can  be  fatisfied. 
Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  thus  reforms  the  firft  part  of  it : 

Have  Lucius,  and  Ventidius,  and  Lucullus, 

Denied  him  all  ?  and  does  he  fend  to  me  ? 
Yet  we  might  better,  I  think,  read  with  a  later  editor: 

Denied  him,  fay  you  ?  and  dues  he ^ fend  to  vie  ? 

Three  ?  humph  ! 

It  Jhows  Sec. 
But  I  can  only  point  out  metrical  dilapidations  which  I  profefs 
my  inability  to  repair.     Steevens. 
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Thrive,  give  him  over  ;7  Muft  I  take  the  cure  upon 
me  ? 


His  friends,  like  physicians, 


Thrive,  give  him  over  j}  Sir  Thomas  Han mer  reads,  tryd, 
plaufibly  enough.  Jnftead  of  three  propofecl  by  Mr.  Pope,  I 
fhould  read  thrice.     But  perhaps  the  old  reading  is  the  true. 

Johnson. 

Perhaps  we  fhould  rend— ^iriv'd.  They  give  him  overjlirivd  j 
that  is,  prepared  for  immediate  death  by  Jlirift.     Tyrwhitt. 

Perhaps  the  following  paflage  in  Webfter's  Dutchefs  of  Malfy, 
is  the  beft  comment  after  all : 

"  ■ Phyficlans  thus 

"   With  their  haiids  full  of  money,  ufe  to  give  o'er 
"  Their  patients." 
The  paflage  will  then  mean  :  — "  His  friends,    like  phyficians, 
thrive  by  his  bounty  and  fees,  and  either  relinquifJi,  andforfake 
him,  or  give  his  cafe  up  as  defperate."      To  give  over  in   The 
Taming  of  the  Shreiv  has  no  reference  to  the  irremediable  conr 
dition  of  a  patient,  but  fimply  means  to  leave,  to  forfake,  to  quit : 
"  And  therefore  let  me  be  thus  bold  with  you 
"  To  give  you  over  at  this  firfl:  encounter, 
"  Unlefs  you  will  accompany  me  thither."     Steevens. 

The  editor  of  the  fecond  folio,  the  firfl:  and  principal  corrupter 
of  thefe  plays,  for  Thrive,  fubltituted  Thriv'd,  on  which  the 
conje6tures  of  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  and  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  were 
founded. 

The  paflage  quoted  by  Mr.  Steevens  from  The  Dutchefs  of 
Malfy,  is  a  ftrong  confirmation  of  the  old  reading ;  for  Webfler 
appears  both  in  that  and  in  another  piece  of  his  {The  White 
Devil)  to  have  frequently  imitated  Shakfpeare.  Thus,  in  The 
Dutchefs  of  Malfy,  we  find  : 

"  Ufe  me  well,  you  were  belt  j 

"  What  I  have  done,  I  have  done ;  I'll  confefs  nothing." 
Apparently  from  Othello  : 

"  Demand  me  nothing  5  what  you  know,  you  know  5 

"  From  this  time  forth  I  never  will  fpeak  word." 
Again,  the  Cardinal,  fpeaking  to  his  miftrefs  Julia,  who  had  ■ 
Importuned  him  to  difclofe  the  caufe  of  his  melancholy,  fays  : 

"  Satisfy  thy  longing  ; 

"  The  only  way  to  make  thee  keep  thy  counfel, 

"^  Is,  not  to  tell  thee." 
So,  in  King  Henry  IF.  Part  I : 
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He  has  much  diigrac'd  me  in't ;  I  am  angry  at  him, 
Tliat  might  have  known  my  place  :  I  fee  no  fenfe 

for't, 
But  his  occafions  might  have  woo'd  me  firfi: ; 
For,  in  my  con  faience,  I  was  the  firft  man 
That  e'er  receiv'd  gift  from  him  : 
And  does  he  think  fo  backvvardly  of  me  now, 
That  I'll  requite  it  laft  ?  No  :  So  it  may  prove 
An  argument  of  laughter  to  the  reft, 

*■*■  '  for  fecrecy 

"  No  lady  clofer  ;  for  I  well  believe 

"  Thou  wilt  not  utter  what  thou  doft  not  know." 
Again,  in  The  White  Devil : 

"  Terrify  babes,  my  lord,  with  painted  devils.'' 
So,  in  Macbeth  : 

"  ''tis  the  eye  of  childhood 

"  That  fears  a  painted  devil." 
Again,  in  The  White  Devil : 

"  the  fecret  of  my  prince, 

"  Which  I  will  wear  i'th'  injide  of  my  heart." 
Copied,  I  think,  from  thefe  lines  of  Hamlet : 

"  —  Give  me  the  man 

"■  That  is  not  paffion's  flave,  and  I  will  wear  him 

"  In  my  heart's  core,  ay,  in  my  heart  of  heart." 
The  White  Devil  was  not  printed  till  l6l2.  Hamlet  had  ap- 
peared in  1604,  See  alfo  another  imitation  quoted  in  a  note  on 
Cymheline,  A6t  IV.  fc.  iii.  j  and  the  laft  fcene  of  the  fourth  A6t 
of  The  Dutchefs  of  Maify,  which  feems  to  have  been  copied 
from  our  author's  King  John,  A6t  IV.  fc.  ii. 

The  Dutchefs  of  MaJfy  had  certainly  appeared  before  I619, 
for  Burbage,  who  died  in  that  year,  afted  in  it ;  I  believe,  be- 
fore 16]  6,  for  I  imagine  it  is  the  play  alluded  to  in  Ben  Jonfon's 
Prologue  to  Eveni  Man  in  his  Humour,  printed  in  that  year  : 

"  To  make  a  child  new-fwaddled  to  proceed 

"  Man,"  &c. 
So  that  probably  the  lines  above  cited  from  Webfter's  play  by 
Mr.  Steevens,  were  copied  from  Timon  before  it  was  in  print ; 
for  it  firft  appeared  in  the  folio,  l623.  Hence  we  may  conclude, 
that  thrive  was  not  an  error  of  the  prefs,  but  our  author's  origi- 
nal word,  which  Webfter  imitated,  not  from  the  printed  book, 
but  from  the  reprefentation  of  the  play,  or  the  MS.  copy. 
It  is  obfervable,  that  in  this  piece  of  Webfter's,  the  duchefs. 
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And  I  amongft  the  lords  be  thought  a  fool.^ 
I  had  rather  than  the  worth  of  thrice  the  fum, 
He  had  fent  to  me  firft,  but  for  my  mind's  fake ; 
I  had  fuch  a  courage  9  to  do  him  good.     But  now 

return, 
And  with  their  faint  reply  this  anfwer  join  ; 
Who  bates  mine  honour,  fhall  not  know  my  coin. 

Serf.  Excellent !  ^  Your  lordfhip's  a  goodly  villain. 
The  devil  knew  not  what  he  did,  when  he  made 
man  politick  ;  he  crofled  himfelf  by't :  and  I  cannot 
think,  but,  in  the  end,  the  villainies  of  man  will 
fet  him  clear.*     How  fairly  this  lord  flrives  to  ap- 

■tvho,  like  Defdemona  is  ftrangled,  revives  after  long  Jeeming 
dead,  fpeaks  a  few  ■«rords,  and  then  dies.     Malone. 

*  j^nd  I  amovgst  the  lords  le  thought  a  fool.']  [Old  copy — and 
'mongst  lords  he  thought  a  fool.']  The  perfonal  pronoun  was  in- 
fcrted  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio.     Malone. 

I  have  changed  the  pofition  of  the  perfonal  pronoun,  and  added 
the  for  the  fake  of  metre,  which,  in  too  many  parts  of  this  play, 
is  incorrigible.     Steevens. 

'  /  had  fuch  a  courage — ]  Such  an  ardour,  fuch  an  eager 
defire.     JoHnson. 

*  Excellent!  &c.]  I  fuppofe  the  former  part  of  this  fpeech  to 
have  been  originally  written  in  verfe,  as  well  as  the  latter ; 
thongh  the  players  have  printed  it  as  profe  (omitting  feveral  fyl- 
lables  neceflary  to  the  metre)  it  cannot  now  be  reftored  without 
fuch  additions  as  no  editor  is  at  liberty  to  infert  in  the  text. 

Steevens. 
I  fufpeft  no  oniiffion  whatfoever  here.     Malone. 

*  The  devil  knew  not  what  he  did,  when  he  made  man  poli- 
tick; he  crofled  hivfelflft:  and  1  cannot  think,  but,  in  the 
end,  the  villainies  of  man  will  fet  him  clear.]  I  cannot  but 
tj)ink,  that  the  negative  not  has  intruded  into  this  paflage,  and 
the  reader  will  think  fo  too,  when  lie  reads  Dr.  Warburton's  ex- 
planation of  the  next  words.     Johnson. 

will  fet  him  clear.]    Set  him  clear  does  not  mean  acquit 

him  before  heaven  ;  for  then  the  devil  muft  be  fuppofed  to  know 
what  he  did  ;  but  it  fignifies  puzzle  him,  outdo  him  at  his  own 
weapons.     War  burton. 
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pear  foul  ?  takes  virtuous  copies  to  be  wicked ;  like 

How  the  devil,  or  any  other  being,  ihould  he  fet  clear  by  be- 
ing puzzled  and  outdone,  the  commentator  has  not  explained. 
When  in  a  croud  we  would  have  an  opening  made,  we  fay. 
Stand  clear,  that  is,  out  of  the  umy  of  danger.  With  fome  af- 
finity to  this  ufe,  though  not  without  great  harflmefs,  to  fet  clear, 
may  be  to  Jit  qfide.  But  I  believe  the  original  corruption  is  the 
mfertion  of  the  negative,  which  was  obtruded  by  fome  tranfcri- 
ber,  who  fuppofed  croffed  to  mean  thivarted,  when  it  meant, 
exempted  from  evil.  The  ufe  of  crojfing  by  way  of  proteftion 
or  purification,  was  probably  not  worn  out  in  Shakfpeare's  time. 
The  fenfe  oi  fet  clear  is  now  eafy  ;  he  has  no  longer  the  guilt  of 
tempting  man.  To  crofs  hbnfelf  may  mean,  in  a  very  familiar 
fenfe,  to  clear  h'lsfcore,  to  get  out  of  debt,  to  quit  Ids  reckoning. 
He  knew  not  what  he  did,  may  mean,  he  knew  not  how  much 
good  he  was  doing  himfclf.     Ihere  is  no  need  of  emendation. 

Johnson. 

Perhaps  Dr.  Warburion's  explanation  is  the  true  one.  Clear  is 
an  adverb,  or  fo  ufed  ;  and  Dr.  Jobnfon's  DiiSlionary  obferves, 
that  to  Jet  means,  in  Addifon,  to  embiurafs,  to  diftrefs,  to  per- 
plex.— If  then  the  devil  made  men  politick,  he  has  thwarted  his 
own  intereft,  becaufe  the  fuperior  cunning  of  man  will  at  laft 
puzzle  him,  or  be  above  the  reach  of  his  temptations. 

ToLLET. 

Johnfon's  explanation  of  this  paflage  is  nearly  right ;  but  t 
don't  fee  how  the  infertlon  of  the  negative  injures  the  fenfe,  or 
why  that  fliould  be  confidered  as  a  corruption.  Servilius  means 
to  fay,  that  the  devil  did  not  forefee  the  advantage  that  would 
arife  to  himfelf  from  thence,  when  he  made  men  politick.  He 
redeemed  himfelf  by  it ;  for  men  will,  in  the  end,  become  lb 
much  more  villainous  than  he  is,  that  they  will  fet  him  clear  ;  he 
will  appear  innocent  when  compared  to  them.  Johnfon  has 
rightly  explained  the  words,.  "  he  crolTed  himfelf  by  it." — So, 
in  CyinbcUne,  Poilhumus  favs  of  himfelf — 

" It  is  I 

**  That  all  the  abhorred  things  o'the  earth  amend, 
"  By  beiiig  worfe  than  they."     M.  Mason. 

The  meaning,  I  think,  is  this  : — The  devil  did  not  know 
what  he  was  aiout,  [how  much  his  reputation  for  widcedncfs 
would  be  diminiihed]  when  he  made  wan  crnfty  and  interejled ; 
he  thwarted  himfelf  by  it ;  [by  thus  raifing  up  rivals  to  contend 
with  him  in  iniquity,  and  at  length  to  furpafs  him  j]  and  I  can^ 
not  but  think  that  at  laji  the  enormities  of  mankind  will  rife  lo 
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thofe  that,  under  hot  ardent  zeal,  would  fet  whole 

realms  on  fire. 3 

Of  fuch  a  nature  is  his  politick  love. 

This  was  my  lord's  beft  hope  ;  now  all  are  fled. 

Save  the  gods  only  -.4  Now  his  friends  are  dead. 


^fuck  a  height,  as  to  inal!e  even  Satan  hrmfelf,  in  comparifon, 
appear  (what  he  would  leaft  of  all  wifli  to  be)  fpotlefs  and 
innocent. 

Clear  is  in  many  other  places  ufed  by  our  author  and  the  con- 
temporary writers,  for  innocent.     So,  in  The  Tcmpeji : 

"  ■ nothing  but  heart's  forrowj 

"  And  a  clear  life  enfuing." 
Again,  in  Macbeth  : 

"  • This  Duncan 

*'  Hath  borne  his  faculties  fo  meek,  hath  been 

"  So  clear  in  his  great  office, — ." 
Again,  in  the  play  before  us  : 

"  Roots,  ye  c/far  gods  !" 
Again,  in  Marlowe's  Li/ft's  Domiiiion,  \Q57  : 

" 1  know  rayfelf  am  clear 

"  As  is  the  new-born  infant."     Malone. 

The  devil's  folly  in  making  man  politick,  is  to  appear  in  thisy 
^  that  he  will,  at  the  long  run  be  too  many  for  his  old  mafter,  and 
get  free  of  his  bonds.     The  villainies  of  man  are  to  fet  himfelf 
clear^  not  the  devil,  to  whom  he  is  fuppofed  to  be  in  thraldom. 

RiTSON. 

Concerning  this  difficult  paflage,  I  claim  no  other  merit  than 
that  of  having  left  before  the  reader  the  notes  of  all  the  com- 
mentators. I  myfelf  am  in  the  ftate  of  Dr.  Warburton's  devil, — 
puzzled,  inftead  of  being  Jet  clear  by  them.     Steevens. 

.  ^  — — /fl^e.y  virtuous  copies /o  Ze  zi/ic^ec? ;  like  thofe  &:c.'\  This 
is  a  refleftion  on  the  Puritans  of  that  time.  Thefe  people  were 
then  fet  upon  the  projeft  of  new-modelling  the  ecclefiaftical  and 
civil  government  according  to  fcripture  rules  and  examples  5 
which  makes  him  fay,  that  under  zeal  for  the  word  of  God,  they 
would  fet  whole  realms  on  fire.  So,  Seropronius  pretended  to 
that  warm  affe6tion  and  generous  jealoufy  of  friendffiip,  that  is 
affionted,  if  any  other  be  applied  to  before  it.  At  beft  the  limi- 
litude  is  an  aukward  one  ;  but  it  fitted  the  audience,  though  net 
thtfpeaker.     Warbuston. 

^  Save  the  gods  only  ;]  Old  cop)' — Save  only  the  gods.  .  The 
tranfpofition  is  Sir  Thomas  Hanmers.     Steevens. 
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E)oors,  that  were  ne'er  acquainted  with  their  ward^ 
Many  a  bounteous  year,  muft  be  employ 'd 
]Now  to  guard  fure  their  mafter. 
And  this  is  all  a  liberal  courfe  allows  ;     • 
Who  cannot  keep  his  wealth,  muft  keep  his  houfe.S 

[Exit* 


SCENE  IV. 

The  fame.     A  Hall  in  Timon's  Houfe. 

Enter  Tivo  Servants  o/'Varro,  and  the  Servant  of 
Lucius,  meeting  Tit vs,  Hortensius,  arid 
other  Servants  to  Timon's  Creditors,  waiting  his 
coming  out. 

Fjr.  Serf.  Well  met ;  good-morrow,  Titus  and 
Hortenfius. 

Tit.  The  like  to  you,  kind  Varro. 

HoR.  Lucius  ? 

What,  do  we  meet  together  ? 

Luc.  Serv.  Ay,  and,  I  think, 

One  bufinefs  does  command  us  all ;  for  mine 
Is  money. 

Tit.         So  is  theirs  and  ours. 


*  keep  his  houfe.']    i.  e.  keep  within  doors  for  fear  of 

duns.     Johnson, 

So,  in  Meafure  for  Meafire,  A6t  III.  fc.  ii  :  "  You  will  turn 
good  hufband  now^  Pornpey  ;  you  will  keep  the  houfe." 

Steevenb. 
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Enter  VnihOTVs. 

Luc.  Serf,  And  fir 

Phi  lotus  too  ! 

Fm.  Good  day  at  once. 

Luc,  Serv.  Welcome,  good  brother. 

What  do  you  think  the  hour  ? 

Pm.  Labouring  for  nine. 

Luc.  Serf.  So  much  ? 
Pm.  Is  not  my  lord  feen  yet  ? 

Luc.  Serf.  Not  yet. 

Pm.  I  wonder  on't;  he  was  wont   to  fhine  at 
feven. 

Luc.  Serf.  Ay,  but  the  days  are  waxed  Ihorter 
with  him  : 
You  mull:  conlider,  that  a  prodigal  courfe 
Is  like  the  fun's  ;*^  but  not,  like  his,  recoverable. 
I  fear, 

'Tis  deepeft  winter  in  lord  Timon's  purfe ; 
That  is,  one  may  reach  deep  enough,  and  yet 
Find  little.7 

Pm^  I  am  of  your  fear  for  that. 

*  'a  prodigal  courfe 

Is  like  the  funs  ;]     That  is^  like  him  in  blaze  and  fplendor. 
Soles  occidere  iSf  redire  poj/'unt.     Catull.  Johnson. 

Theobald,  and  the  lubfequent  editors,  elegantly  enough,  but 
without  neceflity,  read — a  prodigal's  courfe.  We  have  the 
fame  phrafe  as  lliatin  the  text  in  the  laft  couplet  of  the  preceding 
Icene : 

"  And  this  is  all  a  liberal  courfe  allows."     Malone. 

7  . reach  deep  enough,  and  yet 

Find  little.']  Still,  perhaps,  alluding  to  the  efFe6ts  of  win* 
ter,  during  which  fome  animals  are  obliged  to  feek  then:  fcanty 
provifion  through  a  depth  of  fuow.     Steevens. 
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Tit.  I'll  {liow  you  how  to  obferve  a  flrange  event. 
Your  lord  fends  now  for  money. 

HoR.  Moll  true,  he  does. 

Tjt.  And  he  wears  jewels  now  of  Timon's  gift. 
For  which  I  wait  for  money. 

HoR.  It  is  againft  my  heart. 

Luc.  Serf.  Mark,  how  ftrange  it  (hows, 

Timon  in  this  fhould  pay  more  than  he  owes : 
And  e'en  as  if  your  lord  fhould  wear  rich  jewels. 
And  fend  for  money  for  'em. 

HoR.  I  am  weary  of  this  charge/  the  gods  can 
witnefs  : 
I  know,  my  lord  hath  fpent  of  Timon's  wealth, 
And  now  ingratitude  makes  it  worfe  than  ftealth. 

1  f^^R.  Serv.  Yes,  mine's  three  thoufand  crowns : 
What's  yours  ? 

Luc.  Serv.  Five  thoufand  mine. 

1  f^AR.  Serf.  'Tis  much  deep  :  and  it  fhould  feem 
by  the  fum. 
Your  mafter's  confidence  was  above  mine  ; 
Elfe,  furely,  his  had  equall'd.^ 

^  I  am  weary  of  ihis  charge,']  That  is,  of  this  commijjlon, 
of  this  employment.     Johnson. 

'  Elfe,  furely,  his  had  equall'd.'}  Should  it  not  be,  Elfe, 
furely,  rniiie  had  equalid.     Johnson. 

The  meaning  of  the  paflage  is  evidently  and  fimply  this :  Your 
ma/ier,  it  feems,  had  more  confidence  in  lord  Timon  than  mine, 
otheru'ife  his  (i.  e.  my  matter's)  debt  (i.  e.  the  money  due  to 
him  from  Timon)  would  certainly  have  been  as  great  as  your 
mqfiers  (i.  e.  as  the  money  which  Timon  owes  to  your  mafter  ;) 
that  is,  my  mafter  being  as  rich  as  yours,  could  and  would  have 
advanced  Timon  as  large  a  fum  as  your  mafter  has  advanced 
him,  if  he,  (my  mafter)  had  thought  it  prudent  to  do  fo. 

RiTSON. 

The  meaning  may  be,  "  The  conftdential  friendfliipfublifting 
H2 
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Enter  Flaminius. 

Tit.  One  of  lord  Timon's  men. 
Lvc.  Serv.  Flaminius  !  fir,  a  word  :  Tray,  is  my 
lord  ready  to  come  forth  ? 

between  your  mafter  [Lucius]  and  Timon,  was  greater  than  that 
fubfifting  between  my  mafter  [Varro]  and  Timon  ;  elfe  furely 
the  Turn  borrowed  by  Timon  from  your  mafter  had  been  equal 
to,  and  wo  ^rea^er  than,  the  fum  borrowed  from  mine  }  and  this 
erjua/ity  would  have  been  produced  by  the  application  made  to 
ray  mafter  being  raifed  from  three  thoufand  crowns  to  five 
thoufand." 

Two  fums  of  unequal  magnitude  may  be  reduced  to  an 
equality,  as  well  by  addition  to  the  lefler  fum,  as  by  fubtradlon 
from  the  greater.  Thus,  if  A  has  applied  to  B  for  ten  pounds, 
and  to  C  for  five,  and  C  requefts  that  he  may  lend  A  precifely 
the  fame  fum  as  he  fliall  be  furniflied  with  by  B,  this  may  be 
done,  either  by  C's  augnient'mg  his  loan,  and  lending  ten  pounds 
as  well  as  B,  or  by  B's  dbninijliing  his  loan^  and,  like  C,  lend- 
ing only  five  pounds.  The  words  of  Varro's  fervant  therefore 
may  mean,  Elfe  {virtXy  the  fame  fums  had  been  borrowed  by. 
Timon  from  both  our  mailers. 

I  have  preferved  this  interpretation,  becaufe  I  once  thought  it 
probable,  and  becaufe  it  may  ftrike  others  as  jujt.  But  the  true 
explication  I  believe  this  (which  I  alio  formerly  propofed),  Hii 
may  refer  to  mine.  "  It  fhould  feem  that  the  confidential 
friendQiip  fubfifting  between  your  matter  and  Timon,  was  greater 
than  that  lubfil^lng  between  Timon  and  my  mafter  ;  elie  furely 
his  fum,  i.  e.  the  ium  borrowed  from  my  mafter,  [the  laft  an- 
tecedent] had  been  as  large  as  the  fum  borrowed  from  yours." 

The  former  interpretation  (though  I  think  It  wrong,)  I  have 
ftated  thus  precifely,  and  exa<Stly  in  fubjiance  as  it  appeared 
feveral  years  ago,  (though  the  expreflion  is  a  little  varied,)  ,  be- 
caufe a  Remarker  [Mr.  Ritfon]  has  endeavoured  to  reprelentit 
as  unintelligible. 

-This  Remarker,  however.  It  is  obfervable,  after  faying,  that 
he  ihall  take  no  notice  of  fuch  fee  f aw  conjeSiures,  with  great 
gravity  propofes  a  comment  evidently  formed  on  the  latter  of 
them,  as  an  original  interpretation  of  his  own,  on  which  the 
reader  may /w/e/y  rely.     Malone. 

It  muft  be  perfe6tly  clear^  that  the  Remarker  could  not  be 
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Flam.  No,  indeed,  be  is  not. 

Tir.  We  attend  his  lordfliip;  'pray,   fignify  fo 
much. 

Flam.  I  need  not  tell  him  that ;  he  knows,  you 
are  too  diligent.  [Exit  Flaminius. 

Fnttr  Flavius  hi  a  Cloak,  miiffied. 

Luc.  Serv.  Ha !  is  not  that  his  fteward  muffled 
fo? 
He  goes  away  in  a  cloud  :  call  him,  call  him. 

Tit.  Do  you  hear^  fir  ? 

1  F'ar.  Serv.  By  your  leave,  fir, - 

Flav.  What  do  you  alk  of  me,  my  friend  ? 

Tit.  We  wait  for  certain  money  here,  fir. 

Flav.  Ay, 

If  money  were  as  certain  as  your  waiting, 
'Twere  fure  enough.     Why  then  preferr'd  you  not 
Your  fums  and  bills,  when  your  falfe  mafters  eat 
Of  my  lord's  meat  ?  Then  they  could  fmile,  and 

fawn 
Upon  his  debts,  and  take  down  th'  intereft 
Into  their  gluttonous  maws.    You  do  yourfelves  but 

wrong. 
To  fiir  me  .up  ;  let  me  pafs  quietly  : 
Believe't,  my  lord  and  I  have  made  an  end; 
I  have  no  more  to  reckon,  he  to  fpend. 

Luc.  Serf.  Ay,  but  this  anfwer  will  not  ferve. 

indebted  to  a  note  which,  fo  far 'as  it  is  intelligible,  feems  diame- 
trically oppofite  to  his  idea.  It  is  equally  fo,  that  the  editor  [Mr. 
Malone]  has  availed  himfelf  of  the  above  Remark,  to  vary  the 
expreflion  of  his  conjedure,  and  give  it  a  fenfe  it  would  other- 
wife  never  have  had.     Ritson, 
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Flav.  If  'twill  not,» 

'Tis  not  fo  bafe  as  you  ;  for  you  ferve  knaves. 

\_Exit. 

1  Fjr.  Serf.  How  !  what  does  his  cafliier'd  wor- 
fhip  mutter  ? 

2  T^jR.  Serv.  No  matter  what ;  he's  poor,  and 
that's  revenge  enough.  Who  can  fpeak  broader 
than  he  that  has  no  houfe  to  put  his  head  in  ?  fuch 
may  rail  againft  great  buildings. 

Enter  Servilius.- 

7>r.  O,  here's  Servilius  ;  now  we  fhall  know 
Some  anfwer. 

Ser.  If  I  might  befeech  you,  gentlemen, 

To  repair  fome  other  hour,  I  fhould  much 
Derive  from  it  -.3  for,  take  it  on  my  foul, 
My  lord  leans  wond'roufly  to  difcontent. 
His  comfortable  temper  has  forfook  him  ; 
He  is  much  out  of  health,  and  keeps  his  chamber. 

Luc.  Serf.  Many  do  keep  their  chambers,  are 
not  fick : 
And,  if  it  be  fo  far  beyond  his  health, 
Methinks,  he  (hould  the  fooner  pay  his  debts, 

^  If  'twill  noty']  Old  copy — If  'twill  not  ferve.  I  have  ven- 
tured to  omit  the  ufelefs  repetition  of  the  \txh— ferve,  becaufe 
it  injures  the  metre.     Steevens, 

*  Enter  Servilius.]  It  may  be  obferved  that  Shakfpeare  has  un- 
ikilfully  filled  his  Greek  ftory  with  Roman  names.     Johnson. 

^ I  Jliould  much 

Derive  from  it  :   &c.]  Old  copy  : 

■         J  Jhould 

Derive  much  from  it :  &c. 
For  this  flight  tranfpofition,  by  which  the  metre  is  reftored,  I 
am  anfwerable,     Steevens. 
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And  make  a  clear  way  to  the  gods. 

See,  Good  gods  ! 

Tit.  We  cannot  take  this  for  an  anfwer,4  fir. 

Flam.  [^IVithln.']  Servilius,  help  ! — my  lord  !  my 
lord  !— 

Enter  T iMO'S ,  in  a  rage  ;  Flaminius  following. 

Tim.  What,  are  my  doors  oppos'd  againfl:  my 
paflage  ? 
Have  I  been  ever  free,  and  muft  my  lioufe 
Be  my  retentive  enemy,  my  gaol  ? 
The  place,  which  I  have  feafted,  does  it  now. 
Like  all  mankind,  fhow  me  an  iron  heart  ? 

Luc.  Serf.  Put  in  now,  Titus. 

Tit.  My  lord,  here  is  my  bill.  . 

Luc.  Serf.  Here's  mine. 

UoR.  Serf.  And  mine,  my  lord.5 

Both  Var.  Serf.  And  ours,  my  lord. 

Phi.  All  our  bills. 

*  for  an  anfwer,']    The  article  an,  which  is  deficient  in 

the  old  copy,  was  fupplied  by  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer. 

Steevens. 

'  Hor.  Seiv.  ^nd  mine,  my  lord."]  In  the  old  copy  this  fpeech 
Is  given  to  Vhrro.  I  have  given  it  to  the  fervant  of  Hortenjius, 
(who  would  naturally  prefer  his  claim  among  the  reft,)  becaufe 
to  the  following  fpeech  in  the  old  copy  is  prefixed,  3.  Far.  which 
from  the  words  fpoken  [And  ours,  my  lord.]  meant,  I  conceive, 
the  tu'o  fervants  of  Farro.  In  the  modern  editions  this  latter 
Ipeech  is  given  to  Caphis,  who  is  not  upon  the  llage, 

Malone. 

This  whole  fcene  perhaps  was  ftridlly  metrical,  when  it  came 
from  Shakfpeare  ;  but  the  prefent  ftate  of  it  is  fuch,  that  it  can- 
not be  refl:ored  but  by  greater  violence  than  an  editor  may  be 
allowed  to  employ.  I  have  therefore  given  it  without  the  leaft' 
attempt  at  arrangement.     Steevens. 
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Tim.  Knock  me  down  with  'em  :^  cleave  me  to 
the  girdle. 

Lvc.  Serf.  Alas  !   my  lord, 

Tim.  Cut  my  heart  in  fums, 

Tit.  Mine,  fifty  talents. 

Tim.  Tell  out  my  blood. 

Luc.  Serf.  Five  thoufand  crowns,  my  lord. 

Tim.  Five  thoufand  drops  pays  that. — - 
What  yours  ? — and  yours  ? 

1  Far.  Serf,  My  lord, 

2  Fjr.  Serf.  My  lord, 

Tim.  Tear  me,  take  me,  and  the  gods  fall  upon 
you !  \_Exit, 

Hor.  'Faith,  I  perceive  our  maflers  may  throw 
their  caps  at  their  money ;  thefe  debts  may  well  be 
called  defperate  ones,  for  a  madman  owes  'em. 

\_Exeiint. 

ReTenter  TiMON  and  Flavius. 

Tim.  They  have  e'en  put  my  breath  from  me,  the 
flaves  : 
Creditors  ! — devils. 

Fljf.  My  dear  lord, 

?  Knock  me  down  with  'em.']  Tlmon  quibbles.  They  prefent 
their  written  bilk ;  he  catches  at  the  word,  and  alludes  to  the 
lills  or  battle-axes,  which  the  ancient  foldiery  carried,  and  were 
ftill  ufed  by  the  watch  in  Shakfpeare's  time.  See  the  fcene  be- 
tween Dogberry,  &c.  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  Vol.  Vf. 
V.  QQ,  n.  1,  Again,  in  Heywood's  If  you  know  not  me  you 
know  Nobody,  1(533,  Second  Part,  Sir  John  Grefliam  fays  to  his 
creditors  :  "  Friends,  you  cannot  beat  me  down  with  your  bills." 
Again,  in  Decker's  Gu/s  Hornbook,  l60Q  :  " — they  durft  not 
Jlrike  down  their  cuftomers  with  large  bills."     Steevens. 
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Tm.  What  if  it  (liould  be  fo  ? 

Flav.  My  lord, 

Tim.  I'll  have  it  fo :— My  fteward  ! 

Flat.  Here,  my  lord. 

Tim.  So  fitly  ?  Go,  bid  all  my  friends  again, 
Lucius,  Lucullus,  and  Sempronius ;  all  : 
I'll  once  more  feaft  the  rafcals.'' 

Flav.  '    O  my  lord. 

You  only  fpeak  from  your  diftra6led  Ibul ; 
There  is  not  fo  much  left,  to  furnifh  out 
A  moderate  table. 

Tim.  Be't  not  in  thy  care  ;  go, 


'  So  fitly  ?  Go,  lid  all  my  friends  again, 
Lucius,  Lucullus,  and  Sempronius  ;'  all : 
I'll  once  more  f'^'aji  the  rcifcals.']  Thus  the  fecond  folio  ;  ex- 
cept that,  by  an  apparent  error  of  the  prefs,  we  have — add  in- 
ftead  of  and. 

The  firll  folio  reads  : 

Lucinsy  Lucullus,  and  Sempronius  Vllorxa  :  all, 
I'll  once  more  feaft  the  rafcats. 
Regularity  of  metre  alone  would  be  fuffiv^ient  to  decide  in  favour 
of  the  prefent  text,  which,  with  the  fecond  folio,  rejefts  the  for- 
tuitous and  unmeaning  aggregate  of  letters — Ullorxa.  This 
Ullnrxa,  however,  feems  to  have  been  confidered  as  one  of  the 
"  ineftimable  ftones,  unvalued  jev/els,"  which  "  emblaze  the 
forehead"  of  that  auguft  publication,  the  folio  l623  ;  and  has 
been  fet,  with  becoming  care,  in  the  text  of  Mr.  Malone.  For 
my  own  part,  like  the  cock  in  the  fable,  I  am  content  to  leave 
this  gem  on  the  ftercoraceous  fpot  where  it  was  difcovered. — 
Ullorxa  (a  name  unacknowledged  by  Athens  or  Rome)  mull:  (if 
meant  to  have  been  introduced  at  all)  have  been  a  corruption  as 
grofs  as  others  that  occur  in  the  fame  book,  where  we  find  Bil- 
lingsgate inftead  of  Bafing-ftoke  ;  Epton  inftead  of  Hyperion  ; 
and  an  ace  inftead  of  Ate.  Types,  indeed,  ihook  out  of  a  hat, 
or  Ihot  from  a  dice-box,  would  often  afl\mie  forms  as  legitimate 
as  the  proper  names  tranfmitted  to  us  by  Meffieurs  Hcmings, 
Condell,  and  C°.  who  veiy  probably  did  not  accuftom  themfelves 
to  fpell  even  their  own  appellations  with  accuracy,  or  always  in 
the  fame  manner.     Steevens. 
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I  charge  thee  ;  invite  them  all :  let  in  the  tide 
Of  knaves  once  more  ;  my  cook  and  I'll  provide. 


SCENE  V. 

The  fame.     The  Senate-Houfe. 
The  Senate Jitting,     Enter  Alcibiades,  attended, 

1  Sen,  My  lord,  you  have  my  voice  to  it ;  the~ 

lault'vS 
Bloody  ;  'tis  neceilary  he  fhoiild  die : 
Nothing  emboldens  lin  fo  much  as  mercy. 

2  Sen.  Moll  true ;  the  law  fhall  bruife  him.* 

Alcib.  Honour,  health,  and  compafiion  to  the 
fenate  ! 

3  Sen,  Now,  captain  ? 

Alcib.  I  am  an  humble  fliitor  to  your  virtues  ; 
For  pity  is  the  virtue  of  the  law, 
And  none  but  tyrants  ufe  it  cruelly. 
It  pleafes  time,  and  fortune,  to  lie  heavy 
Upon  a  friend  of  mine,  who,  in  hot  blood, 
Hath  ftepp'd  into  the  law,  which  is  paft  depth 
To  thofe  that,  without  heed,  do  plunge  into  it. 
He  is  a  man,  fetting  his  fate  afide,^ 

-Jhall  hru'ife  him.]  The  old  copy  reads — fhall  bruife  'enu 


The  lame  miftake  has  happened  often  in  thefe  plays.  In  a  fub- 
fequent  line  in  this  fcene  we  have  in  the  old  copy — with  him,  in- 
flead  of — with  'em.  For  the  correction,  which  is  fully  juftified 
by  the  context,  I  am  anfwerable.     Malone. 

Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  alfo  reads — bruife  him.     Steevens. 

5  Jetting  his  fate  ajide,']    i.  e.  putting  this  aftion  of  his, 

which  was  pre-determined  by  fate,  out  of  tiie  queftion. 

Steevens. 
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Of  comely  virtues:' 

Nor  did  he  foil  the  fa6l  with  cowardice ; 

(An  honour  in  him,  which  buys  out  his  fault,) 

But,  with  a  noble  fury,  and  fair  fpirit, 

Seeing  his  reputation  touch'd  to  death. 

He  did  oppofe  his  foe  : 

And  with  fuch  fober  and  unnoted  paffion 

He  did  behave  his  anger,  ere  'twas  fpent,^ 

As  if  he  had  but  prov'd  an  argument. 

*  He  is  a  man,  &:c.]  I  have  printed  thefe  lines  after  the  origi- 
nal copy,  except  that,  for  an  honour,  it  is  there,  and  honour. 
All  the  latter  editions  deviate  unwarrantably  from  the  original, 
and  give  the  lines  thus  : 

He  is  a  man,  Jetting  his  fault  ajide, 

Of  virtuous  honour,  which  buys  out  his  fault ; 

Nor  did  he  foil  &c,     Johnson. 

This  licentious  alteration  of  the  text,  with  a  thoufand  others  of 
the  fame  kind,  was  made  by  Mr.  Pope.     Malone. 

*  And  ivith  fuch  fober  and  unnoted  paffion 

He  did  behave  his  anger,  ere'  tivas  fpent.  Sec]      Unvoted 
for  common,  bounded.     Behave,  for  curb,  manage. 

Warbuhton. 
I  would  rather  read  : 

-and  unnoted  paffion 

He  did  behave,  ere  tvas  his  anger  f pent. 
Unnoted  pafjion  means,  I  believe,  an  uncommon  command  of 
his  paHion,  fuch  a  one  as  has  not  hitherto  been  obferved.  Be- 
have his  anger  may,  however,  be  riglit.  In  SirW.  D'Avenant's 
play  of  The  Jufi  Italian,  1630,  behave  is  ufed  m  as  Angular  a 
manner  : 

"  How  well  my  ftafs  behave  their  influence." 
Again  : 

"  You  an  Italian,  fir,  and  thus 

"  Behave  the  knowledge  of  difgrace  I" 
In  both  thefe  inftances,  to  behave  is  to  jnanage.     Steevens. 

"  Unnoted  paffion,"  I  bel'eve,  means  a  paffion  operating  in- 
wardly, but  not  accompanied  with  any  external  or  boifterous  ap- 
pearances ;  fo  regulated  and  fubdued,  that  no  fpectator  could 
note,  or  obferve,  its  operation. 

The  old  copy  reads — He  did  behoove  &c.  which  does  not  afford 
any  very  clear  meaoixig.     Behave,  which  Dr.  Warburton  inter> 
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1  Sen.  You  undergo  too  ftri^l  a  paradox,^ 
Striving  to  make  an  ugly  deed  look  fair  : 
Your  words  have  took  fuch  pains,    as  if  they  la^ 

bour'd 
To  bring  manllaughter  into  form,  fet  quarrelling 
Upon  the  head  of  valour ;  which,  indeed. 
Is  valour  misbegot,  and  came  into  the  world 
When  fe6ls  and  factions  were  newly  born  : 
He's  truly  valiant,  that  can  wifely  fufFer 
The  worft  that  man  can  breathe  •,'^  and  make  his 

wrongs 

prets  manage,  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Rowe,  I  doubt  the  text 
is  not  yet  right.  Our  author  fo  very  frequently  converts  nouns 
into  verbs,  that  I  have  fometimes  thought  he  might  have 
written — "  He  did  hehalve  his  anger," — i.  e.  fuppr-efs  it.  So, 
Milton  : 

"  yet  put  he  not  forth  all  his  ftrength, 

"  But  check'd  it  mid-way." 
Behave,  however,  is  ufed  by  Spenfer,  in  his  Fairy  Queen,  B.  I, 
G.  iii.  in  a  fenfe  that  will  fuit  fufficiently  with  the  paflage  before  us  : 

"  But  who  his  limbs  with  labours,  and  his  mind 

"  Behaves  with  cares,  cannot  fo  eafy  mifs." 
To   lehave  certainly  had  formerly  a  very  different  fignification 
from  that  in  which  it  is  now  ufed.     Cole,  in  his  Di6iionary, 
10/9,  renders  it  by  traSio,    which  he  interprets  to  govern,  or 
manage.     Malone. 

On  fecond  confideration,  the  fenfe  of  this  paffage,  (however 
perverfely  expreffed  on  account  of  rhyme,)  may  be  this  :  "  He 
.  managed  his  anger  with  fuch  fober  and  unioted  pajfion  [i.  e.fuf- 
fering,  forbearance,]  before  it  was  fpent,  [i.  e.  before  thatdifpofi- 
tion  to  endure  the  infult  he  had  received,  v/as  exhaufted,]  that  it 
feemed  as  if  he  had  been  only  engaged  in  fupporting  an  argu- 
ment he  had  advanced  in  converfation.  PaJJlon  may  as  well  be 
ufed  to  fignify  fuffcring,  as  any  violent  commotion  of  the  rnind  : 
and  that  our  author  was  aware  of  this,  may  be  inferred  from  his 
introduction  of  the  Latin  phraie — "  hysterica  paj/io,"  in  King 
Lear.     See  alfo  Vol  XVI.  p.  264,  n.  7.     Steevens, 

^  You  undergo  too  ftrid  a  paradox,']  You  undertake  a  paradox 
too  hard.     Johnson. 

*  . that  man  can  breathe  ;]  i.  e.  can  utter.     So  afterwards  ; 

"  You  breathe  in  vain."    Malone, 
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His  outfides ;  wear  them  like  his  raiment,    care- 

lefsly  ; 
And  ne'er  prefer  his  injuries  to  his  heart. 
To  bring  it  into  danger. 
If  wrongs  be  evils,  and  enforce  us  kill. 
What  folly  'tis,  to  hazard  life  for  ill  ? 

Alcib.  My  lord, 

1  Sen.         You  cannot  make  grofs  fins  look  clear; 
To  revenge  is  no  valour,  but  to  bear. 

j4lcib.  My  lords,  then,  under  favour,  pardon  me. 
If  I  fpeak  like  a  captain. — 
Why  do  fond  men  expofe  themfelves  to  battle. 
And  not  endure  all  threatnings  ?5  fleep  upon  it. 
And  let  the  foes  quietly  cut  their  throats. 
Without  repugnancy  ?  but  if  there  be 
Such  valour  in  the  bearing,  what  make  we 
Abroad  ?^  why  then,  women  are  more  valiant. 
That  ftay  at  home,  if  bearing  carry  it ; 
And  th'  afs,  more  captain  than  the  lion ;  the  felon,^ 

Again,  in  Hamlet : 

"  Having  ever  feen,  in  the  prenominate  crimes, 
"  The  youth  you  breathe  of,  guilty."     Steevens. 

^  threatmugs  ?]    Old  copy — threats.     This   flight,    but 

judicious  change,  is  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer's.     In  the  next  line  but 
one,  he  alfp  added,  for  the  fake  of  metre, — but — ,     Steevens. 

* ivhat  make  we 

Abroad  ?]    IFhat  do  we,  or  wliat  have  ivc  to  do  in  the  field. 

Johnson. 
See  Vol.  V,  p.  l62,  n.  5.     Malone, 

'  And  th'  afs,  more  captain  than  the  lion  ;  &c,]  Here  is  ano- 
ther arbitrary  regulation,  [the  oraiflion  of — captain']  the  original 
reads  thus  : 

•  ti'hat  male  we 

Abroad  ?  whi)  then,  wnmeyi  are  more  valiant 

That  Jiay  at  home,  if  bearing  carry  it : 

ylnd  the  afs,  more  captain  than  the  lion, 

The  fellow,  loaden  with  iro7is,  wifer  than  thejud^e. 

If  U'ifdom  Sec. 
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Loaderi  with  irons,  wifer  than  the  judge^ 
If  wifdonn  be  in  fufFering.     O  my  lords. 
As  you  are  great,  be  pitifully  good  : 
Who  cannot  condemn  rafhnefs  in  cold  blood  ? 
To  kill,  I  grant,  is  fin's  extremeft  giift  ;* 

I  think  it  may  be  better  adjufted  thus  : 

what  mahe  we 

Abroad  ?  why  then  the  women  are  more  valiant 

That  ,/fay  at  home  ; 

If  bearing  carry  it,  then  is  the  qfs 

More  captain  than  the  lion  ;  and  the  felon 

Loaden  with  irons,  wifer  &c.     Johnson. 

if  bearing  carry  it ;']   Dr.  Johnlbn  when  he  propofed  to 

connect  this  hemiftich  with  the  following  line  inllead  of  the  pre- 
ceding words,  feems  to  have  forgot  one  of  our  author's  favourite 
propenfities.  1  have  no  doubt  that  the  prelent  arrangement  is 
right. 

Mr.  Pope,  who  reje6led  whatever  he  did  not  like,  omitted  th& 
words — 7nore  captain.  They  are  fupported  by  what  Alcibiades 
has  already  faid  : 

"  My  lords,  then,  under  favour,  pardon  me, 

"  If  1  fpcak  like  a  captain ," 

and  by  Shakfpeare's  66th  Sonnet,  where  the  word  captain  is 
ufed  with  at  leaft  as  much  harftinefs  as  in  the  text : 

"  And  captive  good  attending  captain  ill." 
Again,  in  another  of  his  Sonnets  : 

"  Like  ftoncs  of  worth  they  thinly  placed  are, 

"  Or  captain  jewels  in  the  carkanet." 
Dr.  Johnfon  with  great  probability  propofes  to  read  felon  in- 
ftead  of  fellow.     Malone. 

The  word  captain  has  been  very  injudlcioufly  reftored.  That 
it  cannot  be  the  author's  is  evident  from  its  fpoiling  what  will 
otherwile  be  a  metrical  line.  Nor  is  his  ufing  it  elfewhere  any 
proof  that  he  meant  to  ufe  it  here.     Ritson. 

I  have  not  fcrupled  to  infert  Dr.  Johnfon's  emendation,  felon, 
for  fellow  in  the  text ;  but  do  not  perceive  how  the  line  can  be- 
come ftri(5tly  metrical  by  the  omiflion  of  the  word — captain,  un- 
lefs,  with  Sir  I'homas  Hanmer,  we  tranfpofe  the  conjuniStion — 
and,  and  read  : 

The  afs  more  than  the  lion,  and  the  feltn, . 

Steevens. 
?  ——Jinsextremcfi  guft;]   Giiji,  for  aggravation. 

Warburtox. 
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But,  in  defence,  by  mercy,  'tis  mod  juft.^ 
To  be  in  anger,  is  impiety ; 
But  who  is  man,  that  is  not  angry  ? 
Weigh  but  the  crime  with  this. 

2  Sen.  You  breathe  in  vain. 

Alcib.  In  vain  ?  his  fervice  done 

At  Laceda^mon,  and  Byzantium, 
Were  a  fufficient  briber  for  his  life. 

1  Sen.  What's  that  ? 

Alcib.         Why,  I  fay,'  my  lords,  h'as  done  fair 
lervice. 
And  flain  in  fight  many  of  your  enemies  t 
How  full  of  valour  did  he  bear  himfelf 
In  the  laft  confii6l,  and  made  plenteous  wounds  ? 

2  Sen.  He  has  made  too  much  plenty  with  'em,'  he 

Guji  is  here  in  its  common  fenfe  j  the  utmoft  degree  of  appe-^ 
file  for  fin.     Johnson. 

I  believe  guJi  means  raJJmefs.  The  alkifion  may  be  to  a 
ivLdiden  guJl  of' wind.     Steevens. 

So  we  fay,  it  was  done  in  a  fudden  guJl  of  pafTion. 

Malone. 

**  ly  mercy,  'tis  mq/ijuji.}    By  mercy  is  meant  equity. 

But  we  muft  read  : 

■ •  'tis  made  juji.     Wa r b u r t o n . 

Mercy  is  not  put  for  equity.  If  fuch  explanation  be  allowed, 
what  can  be  difficult  ?  The  meaning  is,  1  call  mercy  herfclf  to 
Wjtnefs,  that  defenfive  violence  is  jufl.     Johnson. 

The  meaning,  I  think,  is,  Homicide  in  our  own  defence,  l\f 
a  merciful  aud  lenient  interpretation  of  the  laws,  is  confidered 
as  juftiiiable.     Malone. 

Dr.  Johnfon's  explanation  is  the  more  fpirited ;  but  a  paflage 
ijl  King  John  fliould  feem  to  countenance  that  of  Mr.  Malone : 
"  Some  fins  do  bear  their  privilege  on  earth, 
"  And  fo  doth  yours  Steevens. 

*  IFhy,  1  fay,']  The  perfonal  pronoun  was  inferted  by  the  editor 
of  the  fecond  folio.     Malone, 

*  ——with  'em,]  The  folio — with  him.    Johnson. 
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Is  a  fvvorn  rioter  :3  h'as  a  fin  that  often 
Drowns  him,  and  takes  his  valour  prifoner  : 
If  there  were  no  foes,  that  were  enough  alone* 
To  overcome  him  ;  in  that  beaftly  fury 
He  has  been  known  to  commit  outrages. 
And  cherifh  fa6lions  :   'Tis  inferr'd  to  us, 
His  days  are  foul,  and  his  drink  dangerous. 

1  Sen.  He  dies. 

u^LciB.      Hard  fate !  he  might  have  died  in  war. 
My  lords,  if  not  for  any  parts  in  him, 
(Though  his  right  arm  might  purchafe  his  own  time. 
And  be  in  debt  to  none,)  yet,  more  to  move  you. 
Take  my  deferts  to  his,  and  join  them  both : 
And,  for  I  know,  your  reverend  ages  love 
Security,  I'll  pawn  ^  my  vi6lories,  all 
My  honour  to  you,  upon  his  good  returns. 
If  by  this  crime  he  ovi^es  the  law  his  life, 
Why,  let  the  war  receiv't  in  valiant  gore ; 
For  law  is  ftri(5l,  and  war  is  nothing  more. 

1  Sen.  We  are  for  law,  he  dies ;  urge  it  no  more. 

The  corretStion  was  made  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio. 

Malone. 
'  Is  a  fworn  rioter  :]    A  fworn  rioter  is  a  man  who  pra6lifes 
riot,  as  if  he  had  by  an  oatli  made  it  his  duty.     Johnson, 

The  expreflion,  a  fworn  rioter,  feems  to  be  fimilar  to  that  of 
fworn  brothers.     See"  Vol.  XII.  p.  320,  n.  2.     Malone. 

■*  ■ alone — ]     This  word  was  judicioufly  fupplied  by  Sir 

Thomas  Hanmer,  to  complete  the  meafure.  Thus,  in  All's  well 
that  ends  well : 

"  •  Good  alone 

"  Is  good ."     Steevens. 

*  your  reverend  ages  love 

Security^  I'll  pawn  tSS't.]    He  charges  them  obliquely  with 
being  ufurers.     Johnson. 

So  afterwards  : 

" •banlfli  jfury 

"  That  makes  the  fenate  ugly."    Malone. 
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On  height  of  our  difpleafure :  Friend,  or  brother. 
He  forfeits  his  own  blood,  that  fpills  another. 

Alcib.  Mull  it  be  fo  ?  it  muft  not  be.  My  lords, 
I  do  befeech  you,  know  me. 

1  Sen.  How  ? 

Alcib.  Call  me  to  your  remembrances.^ 

3  Sen.  -  What? 

Alcib.  I  cannot  think,  but  your  age  has  forgot 
me  ; 
It  could  not  elfe  be,  I  {hould  prove  To  bafe,^ 
To  fue,  and  be  denied  fuch  common  grace  : 
My  wounds  ache  at  you. 

1  Sen.  Do  you  dare  our  anger  ? 

'Tis  in  few  words,  but  fpacious  in  efFedl  ;^ 
We  banifh  thee  for  ever. 

Alcib.  Banifh  me  ? 

Banifh  your  dotage  ;  banifh  ufury. 
That  makes  the  fenate  ugly. 

1  Sen.  If,  aftei*  two  days'  Ihine,  Athens  contain 

thee, 
Attend  our  weightier  judgment.    And,  not  to  fwell 

our  fpirit,9 
He  fhall  be  executed  prefently.     \_Exeunt  Senators. 

^  •remembrances.']  Is  here  ufed  as  a  word  of  five  fyllables. 

In  the  fingiilar  number  it  occurs  as  a  quadrifyllable  only.     See 
Twelfth- Night,  Aft  I.  fc.  i : 

"  And  lafting  in  her  fad  remembrance."     Steevens. 

'  I  Jliould  prove  fo  bafe,]  Bafe  for  difhonoured. 

Warburton'. 
'  Do  you  dare  our  anger  ? 
'Tis  in  few  words,  but  fpacious  in  effeB  ;']     This  reading 
may  pafs,  but  perhaps  the  author  wrote  : 

our  anger  ? 

'Tis  few  in  words,  but  fpacious  in  ef}'e6i.     Johxson. 

'  And,  not  to  fwell  our  fpirit,']  I  believe,  means,  not  to  put 
Vol.  XIX.  I 
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Alcie.  Now  the  gods  keep  you  old  enough  ;  that 
you  may  live 
Only  in  bone,  that  none  may  look  on  you  ! 
I  am  worfe  than  mad :  I  have  kept  back  their  foes. 
While  they  have  told  their  money,  and  let  out 
Their  coin  upon  large  intereft  ;  I  myfelf, 
Rich  only  in  large  hurts  ; — All  thofe,  for  this  ? 
Is  this  the  balfam,  that  the  ufuring  fenate 
Pours  into  captains'  wounds  ?  ha!  banifhment?^ 
It  comes  not  ill ;  I  hate  not  to  be  banifli'd  ; 
It  is  a  caufe  worthy  my  fpleen  and  fury. 
That  I  may  ftrike  at  Athens.     I'll  cheer  up 
My  difcon tented  troops,  and  lay  for  hearts. 
'Tis  honour,  with  moll  lands  to  be  at  odds  ;' 
Soldiers  fhould  brook  as  little  wrongs,  as  gods. 

\_Exit. 

ourfehes  into  any  tumour  of  rage,  take  our  definitive refolution. 

So,  in  King  Henry  VIII.  Aft  HI.  lb.  i ;       ' 
"  The  hearts  of  princes  kifs  obedience, 
"  So  much  they  love  it ;  but,  to  ftubborn  fpirits, 
"  They  /if  ell  and  graw  as  terrible  as  ftorms." 

Steevens. 

^  ha!  banifliment  ?]  Thus  the fecond  folio.  Its  ever- 
blundering  predecelTor  omits  the  interjection,  ha !  and  confe- 
que'ntly  fpoils  the  metre. — The  fame  exclamation  occurs  in  Romeo 
and  Jul  let  : 

"  Ha  !  banifliment  ?  be  merciful,  fl^y — death ." 

Stkevens, 
^  ■■•  and  lay  for  hearts, 

'Tis  honour,  with  mojl  lands  to-  he  at  odds  ;]  But  furely  even 
in  a  foldier's  fenfe  of  honour,  there  is  very  little  in  being  at  odds 
Avith  all  about  liim  ;  which  iliows  rather  a  quarrelfome  difpofition 
than  a  valiant  one.  Beiides,  this  was  not  Alcibiades's  cafe.  He 
was  only  fallen  out  with  the  Athenians.  A  phrafe  in  the  fore- 
going line  will  direft  us  to  the  right  reading.  I  will  lay,  fays  he, 
for  hearts  ;  which  is  a  metaphor  taken  from  card-play,  and  fig- 
nifies  to  game  deep  and  boldlJ^  It  is  plain  then  tlie  tigure  was 
continued  in  the  following  line,  which  fliould  be  read  thus  : 

'Tis  honour  with  mnfl  hands  to  he  at  odds  ; 
I.  e.  to  fight  upon  odds^  or  at  difadvantage  j  as  he  mufl  do  againft 
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SCENE  VI. 

A  magnificent  Room  in  Timon's  Houfe, 

Mufick.    Tables  fet  oul :  Servants  attending.  Enter 
divers  Lofds,^  atfeveral  Doors. 

1  Lord.  The  good  time  of  day  to  you,  fir. 

2  Lord.  I  alfo  wifh  it  to  you.     I  think,  this  ho- 
nourable lord  did  but  try  us  this  other  day. 

the  united  ftrength  of  Athens ;  and  this,  by  foldlers.  Is  accounted 
honourable.  Shakfpeare  ufes  the  famcv  metaphor  on  the  fame 
occafion,  in  Coriolanus  : 

"  He  lurch'd  all  fwords."     Warburton. 

I  think  hands  is  very  properly  fubltitated  for  lands.  In  the 
foregoing  line,  for,  lay  for  hearts,  I  would  readj  play  for  hearts. 

Johnson". 
I  do  not  conceive  that  to  lay  for  hearts  is  a  metaphor  taken 
from  card-play,  or  that  lay  fliould  be  changed  into  play.  We 
fhould  now  fay,  to  lay  out  for  hearts,  i.  e.  the  affettions  of  the 
people  J  but  lay  is  ufed  fingly,  as  it  is  here,  by  Jonfon,  in  The 
Devil  is  an  Afs,  [Mr.  Whalley's  edition]  Vol.  IV.  p.  33  : 
"  Lay  for  fome  pretty  principality."     Tyrwhitt. 

A  kindred  expreffion  occurs  in  Marlowe's  Lift's  Dominion, 

1657  ■■ 

"  He  takes  up  Spanifli  hearts  on  trufl,  to  pay  them 
**  When  he  fliall  finger  Caltile's  crown."     Ma  lone, 

'Tis  honour,  with  mofi  lands  to  he  at  odds  (]  I  think,  with 
Dr.  Johnfon,  that  lands  cannot  be  riglit.  To  affert  that  it  is 
honourable  to  light  with  the  grealeft  part  of  tlie  ivorld,  is  very 
wild.  I  believe  therefore  our  author  meant  that  Alcibiades  in 
his  fpleen  agalnft  the  Senate,  frorft  whom  alone  he  has  received 
any  injury,  fliould  fay  :  ^ 

'Tis  honour  ivith  niofl  lords  to  le  at  odds.     Malone. 

I  adhere  to  the  old  reading.  It  is  furely  more  honourable  to 
ivranglefor  a  fcoreqf  kiugdnvis,  (as  Miranda  expreii'es  it^)  than 
to  enter  into  quarrels  with  lords,  or  any  other  private  adverfarics. 

Steeven?. 
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1  Lord.  Upon  that  were  my  thoughts  tiHng,'^ 
when  we  encountered :  I  hope,  it  is  not  fo  low  with 
him,  as  he  made  it  feem  in  the  trial  of  his  feveral 
friends. 

The  obje(!flion  to  the  old  reading  flill  in  ray  apprehenfion  re- 
mains. It  is  not  difficult  for  him  who  is  fo  inclined,  to  quarrel 
with  a  lord  ;  (or  with  any  other  perfon  ;)  but  not  fo  eafy  to  be 
at  odds  with  his  land.  Neither  does  the  obfervation  jul^  made, 
prove  that  it  is  honourable  to  quarrel,  or  to  be  at  odds,  with  viojl 
of  the  lands  or  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  which  mult,  I  conceive, 
be  proved,  before  the  o!d  reading  can  be  fupported.     Malone. 

By  vinji  lands,  perhaps  our  author  means  greateji  lands.  So, 
in  King  Henry  VI.  P.  I.  Aft  IV,  fc  i  : 

"  But  always  refolute  in  vtoji  extremes." 
\.t..  in  greateji.     Alcibiades,  therefore,   may  be  willing  to  regard 
a  conteft  with  a  great  and  extenfive  territory,  like  that  of  Athens, 
as  a  circumftance  honourable  to  himfelf,     Steevens. 

^  Enter  divers  Lords,]  In  the  modern  editions  thefe  are  called 
Senators  ;  but  it  is  clear  from  what  is  faid  concerning  the  banifli- 
ment  of  Alcibiades,  that  this  muft  be  wrong.  I  have  therefore 
fubftituted  Lords.     The  old  copy  has  "  Enter  divers  friends.'' 

Malone. 

*  Upon  that  were  my  thoughts  tiring,]  A  hawk,  I  think,  is 
faid  to  tire,  when  fhe  amufes  herfelf  with  pecking  a  pheafant's 
wing,  or  any  thing  that  puts  her  in  mind  of  prey.  To  tire  upon 
a  thing,  is  tlierefore,  to  be  idly  employed  upon  it.     Johnson. 

I  believe  Dr.  Johnfon  is  miftaken.      Tiring  means  here,  I 
think,  fixed,  faftened,  as  the  hawk  faftens  its  beak  eagerly  on  its 
prey.     So,  in  our  author's  Fen  us  and  Adonis  : 
"  Like  as  an  empty  eagle,  {harp  by  fafl:, 
"  Tires  with  her  beak  on  feathers,  flefli,  and  bone, — ." 
Tirouer,  that  is,  tiring  for  hawks,  as  Cotgrave  calls  it,  figni- 
fied  any  thing  by  which  the  falconer  brought  the  bird  back,  and 
■fixed  him  to  his  hand.     A  capon's  wing  was  often  ufed  for  this 
purpofe. 

In  King  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  we  have  a  kindred  expreffion  : 

*'  your  thoughts 

"  Beat  QJi  a  crown."     Malone. 

Dr.  Johnfon's  explanation,  I  believe,  is  right.  Thus,  in  The 
IVinters  Tale,  Antigonus  is  faid  to  be  "  woman-/i?'c/,"  i.  e. 
pecked  by  a  woman,  as  we  now  fay,  with  a  iimilar  allufion,  hen- 
pecked.     Steevens.. 
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2  Lord.  It  fhould  not  be^  by  the  perfuafion  of 
his  new  feafting. 

1  Lord.  I  fhould  think  fo  :  He  hath  fent  me  an 
earned:  inviting,  which  many  my  near  occaiions  did 
urge  me  to  put  off;  but  he  hath  conjured  me  be- 
yond them,  and  I  mud  needs  appear. 

2  Lord.  In  like  manner  was  I  in  debt  to  my 
importunate  bufinefs,  but  he  would  not  hear  my  ex- 
cufe.  I  am  forry,  when  he  fent  to  borrow  of  me, 
that  my  provifion  was  out. 

1  Lord.  I  am  lick  of  that  grief  too,  as  I  under- 
lland  how  all  things  go. 

2  Lord.  Every  man  here's  fo.  What  would  he 
have  borrowed  of  you  ? 

1  Lord.  A  thoufand  pieces. 

2  Lord.  A  thoufand  pieces  ! 
"  1  Lord.  What  of  you  ? 

3  Lord,  He  fent  to  me,  fir^ — Here  he  comes. 

Enter  Tim  on,  and  Attendants. 

Tim.  With  all  my  heart,  gentlemen  both  : — And 
how  fare  you  ? 

1  Lord.  Ever  at  the  beft,  hearing  well  of  your 
lordfhip. 

2  Lord.  The  fwallow  follows  not  fummer  more 
willing,  than  we  your  lordfhip. 

Tim.  \_AJide.']  Nor  more  willingly  leaves  winter ; 
fuch  fummer-birds  are  men. — Gentlemen,  our  din- 
ner will  not  recompenfe  this  long  ftay  :  feaft  your 
ears  with  the  mufick  awhile;  if  they  will  fare  fo 
harfhly  on  the  trumpet's  found :  we  fhall  to't  pre- 
Yently. 
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1  Lord.  I  hope,  it  remains  not  unkindly  with 
your  lordfhip,  that  I  returned  you  an  enipty  mefr 
fenger. 

Tim.  O,  fir,  let  it  not  trouble  you. 

2  Lord.  My  noble  lord, 

Tim,  Ah,  my  good  friend  !  what  cheer  ? 

[The  Jianguet  brought  in. 

1  Lord.  My  moft  honourable  lord,  I  am  e'en 
iick  of  fhame,  that,  when  your  lordfliip  this  other 
day  fent  to  me,  I  was  fo  unfortunate  a  beggar, 

Tim.  Think  not  on't,  fir. 

2  Lord.  If  you  had  fent  but  two  hours  before^^r^ 

Tim.  Let  it  not  cumber  your  better  remem- 
brance.^—Come,  bring  in  all  together. 

2  Lord.  All  covered  difiies  ! 

1  Lord.  Royal  cheer,  I  warrant  you. 

3  Lord.  Doubt  not  that,  if  money,  and  the  feafbn 
can  yield  it. 

1  Lord.  How  do  you  ?  What's  the  news  ? 

3  Lord.  Alcibiades  is  banifhed  :  Hear  you  of  it  ? 

.1  &  2  Lord.  Alcibiades  banifhed  ! 

3  Lord.  'Tis  fo,  be  fure  of  it. 

1  Lord.  How  ?  how  ? 

2  Lord.  I  pray  you,  upon  what  ? 

Tm.  My  worthy  friends,  will  you  draw  near  ? 

^  ymir  better  rememlrance.']     i.  e.  your  good  memory  : 

the  comparative  for  the  pofitivs  degree.      See  Vol.  X.  p.  147, 
n.  7'     Steevens. 
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3  Lord.  I'll  tell  you  more  anon.  Here's  a  noble 
feall  toward.^ 

2  Lord.  This  is  the  old  man  ftill. 

3  Lord.  Will't  hold  ?  will't  hold  ? 

1  Lord.  It  does :  but  time  will — and  fo 

3  Lord.  I  do  conceive. 

Tim.  Each  man  to  his  flool,  with  that  fpur  as  he 
would  to  the  lip  of  his  miftrefs :  your  diet  fhall  be 
in  all  places  alike. 7  Make  not  a  city  feaft  of  it,  to 
let  the  meat  cool  ere  we  can  agree  upon  the  firfl: 
place  :  Sit,  fit.     The  gods  require  our  thanks. 

Yoii  great  benefactors,  fprinlue  our  fociety  witJi 
tlianhfulnejs.  For  your  own  gifts,  make  yourfelves 
praifed :  but  referve  fiill  to  give,  left  your  deities  be 
defpifed.  Lend  to  each  man  enough,  that  one  need 
not  lend  to  another  :  for,  were  your  godheads  to  bor- 
row of  men,  men  would  forfake  the  gods.  Make  the 
meat  be  beloved,  more  than  the  man  that  gives  it. 
Let  no  affembly  of  tiventy  be  ivithout  afcore  of  vil- 
lains:  If  there  ft  tiuelve  women  at  the  table,  let  a 
dozen  of  them  be — as  they  are. — The  reft  of  your 
fees^  O  gods, — the  fenators  of  uilliens,  together 
with  the  common  lag  ^  of  people, — ivhat  is  amifs  in 

^  Here  s  a  nolle  feajt  toward.]  i.  e.  in  a  ftate  of  readinefs.  So, 
in  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

"  We  have  a  foolilh  trifling  banquet  tozvards.'" 

Steevens. 
'  ———your  diet  Jliall  he  in  all  places  alike."]     See  a  note  on 
The  Winter's  Tale,  Vol.  IX.  p.  236,  n.  1.     Steevens. 

^  The  reft  of  your  fees,]  We  lliould  read— ^oe^. 

Warburton. 
We  muft  furely  read  foes  inftead  of  fees,    I  find  no  fenfe  in 
the  prefent  reading.     M.  Mason. 

^  the  common  lag  — ]     Old  copy — hg.      Correded  by 

Mr.  Rowe.    Mai,one. 
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them^  you  gods  make  fidtahle  for  dejiruction.     For 
thefe  my  prejent  friends, — as  they  are  to  me  nothing, 
fo  in  nothing  hlefs  them,  and  to  nothing  they  are 
%velcome. 

Uncover,  dogs,  and  lap. 

[The  Difies  uncovered  are  full  of  warm  TVater. 

Some  speak.  What  does  his  lordfhip  mean  ? 

Some  other.  I  know  not. 

Tim.  May  you  a  better  feaft  never  behold, 
You  knot  of  mouth-friends !  fmoke,  and  luke-warm 

water 
Is  your  perfection.'     This  is  Timon's  laft ; 
Who  liuck  and  fpangled  you  with  flatteries, 
Waflies  it  off^,  and  fprinkles  in  your  faces 

[Throiving  Water  in  their  Faces. 
Your  reeking  villainy.     Live  loath'd,  and  long,* 
Moft  fmiling,  fmooth,  detefted  parafites. 
Courteous  deftroyers,  affable  wolves,  meek  bears. 
You  fools  of  fortune,^  trencher-friends,  time's  flies,4 


The  ^^-end  of  a  web  of  cloth  is,  in  fome  places,  called  the 
/ct^-end.     Steevens. 

^  Is  your  perfe6lion.]    Your  perfeBion,  is  the  highejl  of  your 
excellence.     Johnson. 

•  Live  loath'd,  and  long,']    This  thought  has  occurred 


twice  before  : 

"  ^- ]et  not  that  part 

"  Of  nature  my  lord  paid  for,  be  of  power 
''  To  expel  ficknefs,  but  prolong  his  hour." 

Again  : 

""  Gods  keep  you  oZc?  enough,"  &c.     Steetens. 

^  fools  of  fortune,']  The  fame  expreffion  occurs  in  Romeo 

find  Juliet  :  < 

"  O  !  I  am  fortune's  fool."     Steevens. 

*  —-^  times  flies,]  Flies  of  a  feafon.    Johnson, 
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Cap  and  knee  flaves,  vapours,  and  minute-jacks  !5 
Of  man,  and  bead,  the  infinite  malady  ^ 
Cruft  you  quite  o'er  ! — ^What,  doft  thou  go  ? 
Soft,  take  thy  phylick  firft — thou  too, — and  thou ; — 
[Throws  the  DiJIies  at  them,  and  drives  thc?n 
out. 
Stay,  I  will  lend  thee  money,  borrow  none. — 
What,  all  in  motion  ?  Henceforth  be  no  feafl. 
Whereat  a  villain's  not  a  welcome  gueft. 
Burn,  houfe ;  fink,  Athens  !  henceforth  hated  be 
Of  Timon,  man^  and  all  humanity  !  \_Exlt. 

Re-enter  the  Lords,  ivith  other  Lords  and  Senators. 

1  Lord.  How  now,  my  lords  ?^ 

2  Lord.  Know  you  the  quality  of  lord  Timon's 
fury  ? 

3  Lord.  Pifh  !  did  you  fee  my  cap  ?    • 

4  Lord.  I  have  lofl  my  gown. 

3  Lord.  He's  but  a  mad  lord,  and  nought  but 


So,  before  : 

"  one  cloud  of  winter  fliowers, 

"  Thefe  Jlies  are  couch'd."     Steevens. 

'  viinute-jacks  /]    Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  thinks  it  means 

Jack-a-lantern,  which  fliines  and  difappears  in  an  inflant.  What 
it  was  I  know  not ;  but  it  was  fomething  of  quick  motion,  men- 
tioned in  King  Richard  III.     Johnson. 

A  minute-jack  is  what  was  called  formerly  a  Jack  of  the  clock- 
hojtfe ;  an  image  whofe  office  was  the  fame  as  one  of  thofe  at 
St.  Dunftan's  church  in  Fleet  Street.  See  note  on  King  Rich- 
ard III.  Vol.  XIV.  p.  441,  n.3.     Steevens. 

*  the  infinite  malady  — ]  Every  kind  of  difeafe  incident 

to  man  and  beafl.     Johnson. 

'  How  now  J  my  lords  ?]  This  and  the  next  fpeech  are  fpoken 
by  the  newly  arrived  Lords.    Malone. 
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humour  fways  him.  He  gave  me  a  jewel  the  other 
day,  and  now  he  has  beat  it  out  of  my  hat : — Did 
you  fee  my  jewel  ? 

4  Lord.  Did  you  fee  my  cap  ? 

2  Lord.  Here  'tis. 

4  Lord.  Here  lies  my  gown. 

1  Lord.  Let's  make  no  ftay. 

2  Lord.  Lord  Timon's  mad. 

3  Lord.  I  feel't  upon  my  bones. 

4  Lord.  One  day  he  gives  us  diamonds^  next  day 

flones.^  [^Exeunt. 


ACT  IV.     SCENE  L 

Without  the  Walls  of  Athens. 

Enter  Tim  on. 

Tim.  Let  me  look  back  upon  thee,  O  thou  wall. 
That  girdleft  in  thole  wolv^es  !  Dive  in  the  earth. 
And  fence  not  Athens  !  Matrons,  turn  incontinent; 
Obedience  fail  in  children  !  flaves,  and  fools. 
Pluck  the  grave  wrinkled  fenate  from  the  bench, 

*  ——Jlones.'\  As  Tlmon  liafs  thrown  nothing  at  his  worth- 
lefs  guells,  except  warm  water  and  empty  difhes,  I  am  induced, 
with  Mr.  Malone,  to  believe  that  the  more  ancient  drama  de- 
fcribed  in  p.  3,  had  been  read  by  our  author,  and  that  he  fup- 
pofed  he  had  introduced  from  it  the  "  painted  Jlones""  as  part  of 
his  banquet ;  though  in  reality  he  had  omitted  them.  The  pre- 
fent  mention  therefore  of  tuch  raifliles,  appears  to  want  propriety. 

Steevens. 
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And  miniiler  in  their  fteads  !   to  general  filths  ^ 
Convert  o'the  inliant,  green  '  virginity  ! 
Do't  in  your  parents'  eyes  !   bankrupts,  hold  fad  ; 
Rather  than  render  back,  out  with  your  knives. 
And  cut  your  trufters'   throats  !    bound  fervants, 

fteal! 
Large-handed  robbers  your  grave  mafters  are, 
And  pill  by  law  !   maid,  to  thy  mailer's  bed  ; 
Thy  miftrefs  is  o'the  brothel  !^  Ton  of  lixteen. 
Pluck  the  lin'd  crutch  from  the  old  limping  fire,- 
With  it  beat  out  his  brains  !   piety,  and  fear, 
Religion  to  the  gods,  peace,  juilice,  truth, 
Domertick  awe,  night-reft,  and  neighbourhood, 
Inflruclion,  manners,  myfieries,  and  trades. 
Degrees,  obfervances,  cultoms,  and  laws, 
Decline  to  your  confounding  contraries,^ 
And  yet  confufion  ^  live  ! — Plagues,  incident  to  men, 

^  general  filths —1    i.e.  common  fewers.     Steevbns. 

*  green — ]    i.e.  immature.     So,  m  Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra : 

"■  When  I  was  ^rec7z  in  judgment ."     Steevens. 

^  othe  brothel !"]    So  the  old  copies.     Sir  Thomas  Han- 

raer  reads,  i'the  brothel.     Johnson-. 

One  would  fuppofe  it  to  mean,  that  the  miftrefs  frequented  the 
brothel  j  and  fo  Sir  'I'homas  Hanmer  underilood  it.     Ritson. 

The  meaning  is,  go  to  thy  mafter's  bed,  for  he  is  alone  j   tl' 
miftrefs  is  now  of  the  brothel ;  is  now  there.     In  the  old  copy 
ith,  oth',  and  a'tk',  are  written  with  very  little  care,  or  ratlier 
feem  to  have  been  fet  down  at  random  in  different  places. 

Malone, 
"  Of  the  brothel'*  is  the  true  reading.     So,    in  King   Lear, 
A£t  II.  fc.  ii.  the  Steward  fays  to  Kent,  "  Art  of  the  houfe  ?" 

Steevens. 
^  confounding  contraries,']    i.  e.  contrarieties  whofe  na- 

ture it  is  to  wajie  or  dtftroy  each  other.     So,  in  King  Henry  V: 

" —as  doth  a  galied  rock 

"  O'erhang  and  jutty  his  co///b««rferf  bafe."     Steevens. 

*  — —  yet  confufion  — ]  Sir  Thomas  ^anmer  reads,  let  con- 
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Your  potent  and  infe6lious  fevers  heap 
On  Athens,  ripe  for  ftroke  !  thou  cold  fciatica. 
Cripple  our  fenators,  that  their  limbs  may  halt 
As  lamely  as  their  manners  !  lull  and  liberty  5 
Creep  in  the  minds  and  marrows  of  our  youth ; 
That  'gainfl:  the  ftream  of  virtue  they  may  ftrive. 
And  drown  themfelves  in  riot !  itches,  blains, 
Sow  all  the  Athenian  bofoms  ;  and  their  crop 
Be  general  leproly  !  breath  infe6l  breath  ; 
That  their  fociety,  as  their  friendfhip,  may 
Be  merely  poifon  !  Nothing  I'll  bear  from  thee, 
But  nakednefs,  thou  deteftable  town  ! 
Take  thou  that  too,  with  multiplying  banns  !^ 
Timon  will  to  the  woods ;  where  he  fhall  find 
The  unkindeft  beafi  more  kinder  than  mankind. 
The  gods  confound  (hear  me,  you  good  gods  all,) 
The  Athenians  both  within  and  out  that  wall  ! 
And  grant,  as  Timon  grows,  his  hate  may  grow 
To  the  whole  race  of  mankind,  high,  and  low  ! 
Amen.  [^Exit. 


fufion  J  but  the  meaning  may  be^  though  ly  fuch  confujion  all 
things  feem  to  hajien  to  diffhlution,  yet  let  not  diffblution  come, 
but  the  miferies  of  confnfion  continue.     Johnson. 

*  liberty — ]     Liberty  is  here  ufed  for  lihertinifm.     So, 

in  The  Comedy  of  Errors  : 

"  And  many  fuch  hke  liberties  of  fin  j" 
apparently  meaning — libertines.     Steevens. 

**  multiplying  Z'a7Z775 /]  i.  e.  accumulated  curfes.  Mul- 
tiplying for  multiplied  :  the  aciive  participle  with  a  pajjive  fig- 
nification.     See  Vol.  IV.  p.  237,  n-  3.     Steevens. 
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SCENE  II. 

Athens.     A  Room  in  Timon's  Hoiife. 
Enter  Flavius,'  with  Two  or  Three  Servants. 

1  Serf.  Hear  you,  mafter  fteward,  where's  our 
mafter  ? 
Are  we  undone  ?  caft  oiF?  nothing  remaining  ? 

Flav.  Alack,  my  fellows,  what  fhould  I  fay  to 
you  ? 
Let  me  be  recorded  ^  by  the  righteous  gods, 
I  am  as  poor  as  you. 

1  Serv.  Such  a  houfe  broke  ! 
So  noble  a  mafter  fallen  !  All  gone  !  and  not 
One  friend,  to  take  his  fortune  by  the  arm, 
And  go  along  with  him  ! 

2  Serv.  As  we  do  turn  our  backs 
From  our  companion,  thrown  into  his  grave ; 

So  his  familiars  to  his  buried  fortunes  ^ 


'  Enter  Flavius,]  Nothing  contributes  more  to  the  exaltation 
of  Timon's  charafter  than  the  zeal  and  fidelity  of  his  fervants. 
Nothing  but  real  virtue  can  be  honoured  by  domefticks  ;  nothing 
but  impartial  kindnefs  can  gain  afFedlion  from  dependants. 

Johnson, 
"  Let  me  be  recorded  — ]  In  compliance  with  ancient  elliptical 
phrafeology,  the  word  me,  which  diforders  the  raeafure,  might 
be  omitted.     Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  reads  : 
Lei  it  be  recorded  &cc.     Steevens. 

'  io  his  buried  fortunes — ]   So  the  old  copies.     Sir  T- 

Hanmer  reads  froin  ;  but  the  old  reading  might  ftaud. 

Johnson. 
I  fliould  fuppofe  that  the  words  from,  in  the  fccond  line,  and 
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Slink  all  away ;  leave  their  falfe  vows  with  him,- 

Like  empty  puifes  pick'cl  :  and  his  poor  felf, 

A  dedicated  beggar  to  the  air, 

With  his  difeafe  of  all-fhunn'd  poverty, 

Walks,  like  contempt,  alone. — More  of  our  fellows. 

Enter  other  Servants, 

Flav.  All  brokeri  implements  of  a  riiin'd  houfe. 

3  Serv.  Yet  do  our  hearts  wear  Timon's  livery. 
That  fee  I  by  our  faces  ;  we  are  fellows  ftill, 
Serving  alike  in  forrow :  Leak'd  is  our  bark  ; 
And  we,  poor  mates,  ftand  on  the  dying  deck. 
Hearing  the  furges  threat :  we  mull:  all  part 
Into  this  fea  of  air. 

Flat.         .  Good  fellows  all, 

The  lateft  of  my  wealth  I'll  fliare  amongH:  you. 
Wherever  we  fhall  meet,  for  Timon's  fake, 
Let's  yet  be  fellows  ;  let's  fhake  our  heads,  and  fay, 
As  'twere  a  knell  unto  our  mailer's  fortunes, 
We  hctvefeen  better  days.     Let  each  take  fome  ; 

[Giving  tkeTh  Money, 
Nay,  put  out  all  your  hands.  Not  one  word  more  : 
Thus  part  we  rich  in  forrow,  parting  poor/ 

\_Exeunt  Servants. 


to  in  the  third  line,  have  been  mifplaced,  and  that  the  original 
reading  was  : 

yls  we  do  turn  our  lacks 

To  our  companion  thrown  into  his  grave, 

So  his  familiars  from  his  buried  fortunes 

Stinli  alt  aivay  , . 

When  we  leave  a  peribn,  we  turn  our  backs  to  him,  not  from 
him.     M.  Mason. 

So  his  familiars  to  his  I- uried  fortunes  &c.]  Sothofe.  who 
were  familiar  to  his  buried  fortunes,  who  in  the  moft  ample 
manner  participated  of  them,  fiink  all  away,  &c.     Malone. 
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O,  the  fierce  wretch ednefs  ^  that  glory  brings  us  ! 
Who  would  not  wifh  to  be  from  wealth  exempt, 
Since  riches  point  to  mifery  and  contempt  ? 
Who'd  be  fo  mock'd  with  glory  ?  or  to  live 
But  in  a  dream  of  friendship  ? 
To  have  his  pomp,  and  all  what  ftate  compounds, 
But  only  painted,  like  his  varnifh'd  friends  ? 
Poor  honell  lord,  brought  low  by  his  own  heart ; 
Undone  by  goodnefs  !   Strange,  unufual  blood,3 
When  man's  worft  lin  is,  he  does  too  much  good  ! 

^  rich  in  forrow,    parting  poor.]    This  conceit  occurs 

again  in  Kijig  Lear  : 

"  Faireft  CordeHa,  thou  art  moft  rich,  being  poor." 

Steevens. 
*  0,  the  fierce  ivretchednefs — ]    I  believe  ^t'/re  is  here  ufed 
for  Itajiy,  precipitate.     Perhaps  it  is  employed  in  the  fame  lenfe 
by  Ben  Jonfon  in  his  Poetajier  : 

*'  And  Lupus,  for  your  fierce  credulity, 
"  One  fit  him  with  a  larger  pair  of  ears." 
In  KXng  Henry  VIII.  our  author  has  jitrce  vanities.     In  all 
inftances  it  may  mean  glaring,  cojifpicuous,    violent.     So,  in 
3en  Jonfon's  Bartholomew  Fair,  the  Puritan  fays  : 

"  I'h}'  hobby-horfe  is  an  idol,  a  Jiercc  and  rank  idol." 
Again,  in  King  John  : 

"  O  vanity  of  ficknefs !  fierce  extremes 
"  In  their  continuance  will  not  feel  therafelves." 
Again,  in  Loves  Labour s  Lq/i  : 

"  With  all  the  fierce  endeavour  of  your  wit." 

Steevens, 

^  Strange,  unufual  h\oodL,']     Of  this  paffage,  I  fuppofe, 

every  reader  would  willi  for  a  corredion  :  but  the  word,  harlli 
as  it  is,  ftands  fortified  by  the  rhyme,  to  \Thich,  perhaps,  it 
owes  its  introdudlon.     I  know  not  what  to  propofe.     Perhaps — 

Strange,  unufual  mood, 

may,  by  fome,  be  thought  better,  and  by  others  worfe. 

JoHNTSON. 

In  The  Yorh/Jiire  Tragedy,    I6O8,  attributed  to  Shakfpeare, 
Hood  feems  to  be  ufed  for  inclination,  propeiijity  : 

"  For  'tis  our  blood  to  love  what  we  are  forbidden." 
Strange,  nuifaal  Llvod,  may   therefore  mean,  ftrangt;   unufunl 
difpofition. 
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Who  then  dares  to  be  half  fo  kind  again  ? 

For  bounty,  that  makes  gods,  does  ftill  mar  men. 

My  deareft  lord, — blefs'd,   to  be  mod  accurs'd, 

Rich,  only  to  be  wretched  ; — thy  great  fortunes 

Are  made  thy  chief  aiiliclions.     Alas,  kind  lord  I 

He's  flung  in  rage  from  this  ungrateful  feat 

Of  monftrous  friends  :  nor  has  he  with  him  to 

Supply  his  life,  or  that  which  can  command  it. 

I'll  follow,  and  inquire  him  out : 

I'll  ferve  his  mind  with  my  beft  will ; 

Whilft  I  have  gold,  I'll  be  his  lleward  flill.     [Exit, 


SCENE    IIL 

The  Woods. 

Enter  Timon. 

Tim.  O  blefled  breeding  fun,  draw  from  the  earth 
Rotten  humidity ;  below  thy  lifter's  orb  4 
Infe6t  the  air  !  Twinii'd  brothers  of  one  wombj— 
Whofe  procreation,  refidence,  and  birtji. 
Scarce  is  dividant, — touch  them  with  feveral  for- 
tunes ; 
The  greater  fcorns  the  leller  :  Not  nature^ 


Again,   in  the  5th  Book  of  Gower,   De  ConJeJJione  Amanlis, 

"  And  thus  of  thilke  unkinde  blood 

"  Stant  the  memorie  unto  this  daie." 
Gower  is  fpeaking  of  the  ingratitude  of  one  Adrian,  a  lord  of 
Rome.     Steevens. 

Throughout  thefe  plays  Hood  is  frequently  ufed  in  the  fenfe  of 
natural  propenfity  or  difpofition.  See  Vol,  VI.  p.  73,  n.  5  ; 
and  p.  270,  n.  7-     Malone. 

■♦  below  thy  fifters  orb  — ]     That  is,  the  moon's,  this 

fublunary  world.     Johnson. 
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To  whom  all  fores  lay  iiege,  can  bear  great  fortune, 

But  by  contempt  of  nature.5 

Raife  me  this  beggar,  and  denude  that  lord  ;^ 

* N^ot  nature, 

To  whom  all  fores  lay  Jiege,  can  lear  great  fortune. 
But  by  contempt  of  nature.']  The  meaning  I  take  to  be  this  : 
Brother,  when  his  fortune  is  enlarged,  will  fcorn  brother;  for 
this  is  the  general  depravity  of  human  nature,  which,  bejieged. 
as  it  is  bij  m'lfery,  admonilTied  as  it  is  of  want  and  imperfe6Uon, 
when  elevated  by  fortune,  will  defpife  beings  of  nature  like  its 
own.     Johnson. 

Mr.  M.  Maibn  obferves,  that  this  paflage  "  but  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  fingle  letter  may  be  rendered  clearly  intelligible  j  by 
merely  reading  Jiatures  inftead  of  nature.''  The  meaning  will 
then  be — "  Not  even  beings  reduced  to  the  utmolt  extremity  of 
wretchednefs,  can  bear  good  fortune,  without  contemning  their 
fellow-creatures." — The  word  natures  is  afterwards  ufed  in  a 
limilar  fenfe  by  Aperaantus  : 

*' Call  the  creatures 

"■  Whofe  naked  natures  live  in  all  the  fplte 

''  Of  wreakful  heaven,"  &c. 
Perhaps,  in  the  preient  inftance,  we  ought  to  complete  the  mea- 
fure  by  reading  : 

■  not  thofe  natures, .     Steevens. 

But  by  is  here  ufed  for  without.  Malone. 
*  Raife  me  this  beggar,  and  denude  that  lord  5]  [Old  copy— 
deny't  that  lord.]  Where  is  the  fenfe  and  Englifti  of  deny'i 
that  lord  9  Deny  him  what  ?  What  preceding  noun  is  there  to 
which  the  pronoun  it  is  to  be  referred  ?  And  it  would  be  abfurd 
to  think  the  poet  meant,  deny  to  raife  that  lord.  The  antithefis 
muft  be,  let  fortune  raife  this  beggar,  and  let  hev  Jirip  and 
defpoil  that  lord  of  all  his  pomp  and  ornaments,  &c.  which 
fenfe  is  completed  by  this  flight  alteration  : 

• and  denude  that  lord  ; . 

So,  Lord  Rea,  in  his  relation  of  M.  Hamilton's  plot,  written 
in  l6'50  :  "  All  thefe  Hamiltons  had  denuded  themfelves  of  their 
fortunes  and  eftates."  And  Charles  the  Firft,  in  his  melfage  to 
the  parliament,  fays  :  "  Denude  ourielves  of  all." — Clar.  Vol.  III. 
p.  15,  o6tavo  edit.     Warburton. 

So,  as  Theobald  has  obferved,  in  our  author's  Fenus  and 
jidonis  : 

"  Pluck  down  the  rich,  enrich  the  poor  with  treafurcs." 

Malone, 

Vol.  XIX.  K 
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The  fenator  fhall  bear  contempt  hereditaryj 

The  beggar  native  honour. 

It  is  the  parture  lards  the  brother's  fides,' 

Perhaps  the  former  reading,  however  Irregular,  is  the  true  one'* 
Raife  me  that  beggar,  and  deny  a  proportionable  degree  of  eleva- 
tion to  that  lord.  A  lord  is  not  fo  high  a  title  in  the  ftate,  but 
that  a  man  originally  poor  might  be  raifed  to  one  above  it.  We 
might  read  devr/i  that  lord.  Dcvpft  is  an  Englifli  law  phrafe, 
which  Shakfpeare  ufes  in  King  Lear  : 

"  Since  now  we  will  devejl  us  both  of  rule,"  &c. 
The  word  which  Dr.  Warburton  would  introduce  is  not,  however,, 
uncommon.     I  find  it  in  The  Tragedie  of  Crcefus,  1604  : 

"  As  one  of  all  happinefs  denuded."     Steevens. 

7  It  is  the  pafture  lards  the  brother's  Jides,']  This,  as  the  edi- 
tors have  ordered  it,  is  an  idle  repetition  at  the  beft  3  fuppofing 
it  did,  indeed,  contain  the  fame  fentiment  as  the  foregoing  lines. 
But  Shakfpeare  meant  quite  a  different  thing  :  and  having,  like 
a  fenfible  writer,  made  a  fmart  obfervation,  be  illuftrates  it  by  a 
fimilitude  thus : 

It  is  the  pafture  lards  the  wether's  fides, 

The  want  that  makes  him  lean. 
And  the  fimilitude  is  extremely  beautiful,  as  conveying  this  fati- 
rical  reflection  ;  there  is  no  more  difference  between  man  and 
man  in  tlie  efteem  of  fuperficial  and  corrupt  judgments,  than 
between  a  fat  flieep  and  a  lean  one.     Warburton. 

This  paflage  is  very  obfcure,  nor  do  I  difcover  any  clear 
fenfe,  even  though  we  lliould  admit  the  emendation.  Let  us  in- 
fpe6l  the  text  as  it  ftands  in  the  original  edition  : 

It  is  the  paftour  lards  the  brother's  Jides^ 

The  want  that  makes  him  leave  : 
Dr.  Warburton  found  the  paflage  already  changed  thus  : 

//  is  the  pafture  lards  the  beggar's  Jides, 

The  wajit  that  makes  him  lean. 
And  upon  this  reading  of  no  authority,  raifed  another  equally 
uncertain. 

Alterations  are  never  to  be  made  without  neceflity.  Let  us  fee 
what  fenfe  the  genuine  reading  will  afford.  Poverty,  lays  the 
poet,  lea7S  contempt  hereditary,  and  wealth  native  honour.  To 
illuftrate  this  pofition,  having  already  mentioned  the  cafe  of  a 
poor  and  rich  brother,  he  remarks,  that  this  preference  is  given 
to  wealth  by  thofe  whom  it  leaft  becomes  ;  it  is  the  paftour  that 
greqfes  or  flatters  the  rich  brother,  and  will  greafe  him  on  till 
want  make  him  leave.     The  poet  then  goes  on  to  alk,    Who 
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The  want  that  makes  him  lean.     Who  dares,  who 
dares, 

dares  to  fay  this  man,  this  paftour  is  a  flatterer ;  the  crime  is 
univerfal  ;  through  all  the  world  the  learned  pate,  with  allufion 
to  the  paftour,  ducks  to  the  golden  fool.  If  it  be  objefted,  as 
it  may  juftly  be,  that  the  mention  of  a  paftour  is  unfuitable,  we 
mull  remember  the  mention  of  grace  and  cheruhims  in  this  play, 
and  many  fuch  anachronifms  in  many  others.  I  would  therefore 
read  thus  : 

It  is  the  paftour  lards  the  brother's  fldes, 

'Tis  want  that  makes  him  leave. 
The  obfcurity  is  flill  great.     Perhaps  a  line  is  loft.     I  have  at  leaft 
given  the  original  reading.     Johnson. 

Perhaps  Shakfpeare  wrote  pq/terer,  for  I  meet  with  fuch  a 
word  in  Greene's  Farewell  to  Follie,  161/:  "Alexander,  be- 
fore he  fell  into  the  Perfian  delicacies,  refufed  thofe  cooks  and 
pafterers  that  Ada  queen  of  Caria  fent  to  him."  There  is  like- 
wife  a  proverb  among  Ray's  ColleSiion,  which  feems  to  afford 
much  the  fame  meaning  as  this  paffage  in  Shakfpeare  : — "  Every 
one  bafteth  the  fat  hog,  while  the  lean  one  burneth."  Again,  in 
Troilus  and  CreJJida,  A6t  II  : 

"  That  were  to  enlard  his  flat-already  pride." 

Steevens. 
In  this  very  difficult  paffage,  which  ftlll  remains  obfcure,  fomc 
liberty  may  be  indulged.     Dr.  Farmer  propofes  to  read  it  thus  : 

It  is  (he  pafterer  lards  the  broader  fldes, 

The  gaunt  that  makes  him  leave. 
And  in  fupport  of  this  conjefture,  he  obferves,  that  the  Saxon 
d  is  frequently  converted  into  th,  as  in  murther,  murder,  bur- 
then, burden,  &c.     Reed. 

That  the  paffage  is  corrupt  as  it  ftands  in  the  old  copy,  no 
one,  I  fuppofe,  can  doubt ;  emendation  therefore  in  this  and  a 
few  other  places,  is  not  a  matter  of  choice  but  necefiity.  I  have 
already  more  than  once  obferved,  that  many  corruptions  have 
crept  into  the  old  copy,  by  the  tranfcriber's  ear  deceiving  him. 
In  Coriolaniis  we  have  higher  for  hire,  and  hope  for  holp ;  in 
the  prefent  play  reverends  for  reverends't ;  and  in  almoft  every 
play  fimilar  corruptions.  In  King  Richard  II.  quarto,  15QS,  we 
find  the  very  error  that  happened  here  : 

"   • • and  bedew 

"  Her  pafltors  grafs  with  faithful  Englifh  blood." 
Again,  in  As  you  like  it,  folio,  l623,  we  find,  "I  have  heard 
hira  read  many  kdors  againil  it;"  inflead  of  Le6iures. 

K2 
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In  purity  of  manhood  ftand  upright, 

Pafture,  when  the  u  is  founded  thin,  and  pqjlor,  are  fcarcely 
diftinguifhable. 

Thus,  as  I  conceive,  the  true  reading  of  the  firft  difputed 
word  of  this  contefted  pafl'age  is  afcertained.  In  As  you  tike  it 
we  have — "  good  pafture  makes  fat  fheep."  Again,  in  the  fame 
play  : 

"  Anon,  a  carelefs  herd, 

*'  Full  of  the  pajiure,  jumps  along  by  him,"  &c. 

The  meaning  then  of  the  paflage  is, — It  is  the  land  alone 
which  each  man  polfeffes  that  makes  him  rich,  and  proud,  and 
flattered  ;  and  the  want  of  it,  that  makes  him  poor,  and  anob- 
je6t  of  contempt,  I  fuppofe,  with  Dr.  Johnfon,  that  Shakfpeare 
was  ftill  thinking  of  the  rich  and  poor  hrather  already  defcribed. 

I  doubt  much  whether  Dr.  Johnfon  himfelf  was  fatisfied  with 
his  far-fetched  explication  of  pa ftour,  as  applied  to  brother ;  [See 
his  note.]  and  I  think  no  one  elfe  can  be  fatisfied  with  it.  In 
order  to  give  it  fome  little  fupport,  he  fuppofes  "  This  man's 
a  flatterer,"  in  the  following  pafTage,  to  relate  to  the  imaginary 
pajtor  in  this ;  whereas  thofe  words  indubitably  relate  to  any 
one  individual  feleded  out  of  the  aggregate  mafs  of  mankind. 

Dr.  Warburton  reads — wether's  fides  ;  which  atfords  a  com- 
modious fenfe,  but  is  fofar  removed  from  the  original  reading  as 
to  be  inadmiflible.  Shakfpeare,  I  have  no  doubt,  thought  at  firft 
of  thofe  animals  that  are  fatted  by  pajlure,  and  palfed  from 
thence  to  the  proprietor  of  the  foil. 

I  have  fometimes  thought  that  he  might  have  written — the 
Ireathers  fides.  He  has  thrice  ufed  the  word  elfewhere.  "  I 
will  chide  no  breather  in  the  world  but  myfelf,"  fays  Orlando  ia 
As  you  like  it.     Again,  in  one  of  his  Sonnets  : 

"■  When  all  the  breathers  of  this  world  are  dead." 
Again,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

"  She  fhows  a  body,  rather  than  a  life ; 
"  A  fl;atue  than  a  breather." 

If  this  was  the  author's  word  in  the  paffage  before  us.  It  mull 
mean  every  living  animal.  But  I  have  Uttle  faith  in  fuch  con- 
je6tures. 

Concerning  the  third  word  there  can  be  no  difliculty.  Leane 
was  the  old  fpelling  of  lean,  and  the  u  in  the  MSS,  of  our  au- 
thor's time  is  not  to  be  diftinguiihed  from  an  //.  Add  to  this, 
that  in  the  firft  folio  u  is  conftantly  employed  where  we  now 
ute  a  V  ;  and  hence,  by  inverfion,  the  two  letters  were  often 
confounded  (as  they  are  at  this  day  in  almoft  ever)'  proo/'-lheet 
•f  every  book  that  paffes  through  the  prefs).     Of  this  I  have 
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And  fayj  This  mans  afialtererf^  if  one  be, 


given  various  inftances  in  a  note  in  Vol.  V.  p.  19 1,  n.  3.     See 
alfo  Vol.  IX.  p.  412,  n.p. 

But  it  is  not  neceiraiy  to  have  recourfe  to  thefe  inftances. 
This  very  word  leave  is  again  printed  inftead  of  hane,  in  King 
Henry  IF.  Part  II.  quarto,  160O  : 

"  The  lives  of  all  your  loving  complices 
"  Leave  on  your  health." 

On  the  other  hand,  in  King  Henry  VUI.  1623,  we  have 
leans  infliead  of  leave :  "  You'll  leane  your  noife  anon,  you 
rafcals."  But  any  argunnent  on  this  point  is  fuperfluous,  fince 
the  context  clearly  fliows  that  lean  muft  have  been  the  word  in- 
tended by  Shakfpeare, 

Such  emendations  as  thofe  now  adopted,  thus  founded  and 
fupported,  are  .not  capricious  conje6tures,  againft  which  no  one 
has  fet  his  face  more  than  myfelf,  but  almoft  certainties. 

This  note  has  run  out  into  an  inordinate  length,  for  which  I 
fliall  make  no  other  apology  than  tliat  finding  it  necejjary  to  de- 
part from  the  reading  of  the  old  copy,  to  obtain  any  fenfe,  I 
thought  it  incumbent  on  me  to  fupport  the  readings  I  have 
/chofen,  in  the  beft  manner  in  my  power.     Malone. 

As  a  brother  (meaning,  I  f-appofe,  a  churchman)  does  not, 
literally  fpeaking,  fatten  himfelf  by  feeding  on  land,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  pqjiure  fignifies  eating  in  general,  without  reference  to 
terra  Jirma.     So,  in  Love's  Labour's  Ln/i  : 

"  Food  for  his  rage,  rcpajlure  for  his  den." 

Pajiure,  in  the  fenfe  of  nourilTiment  colleded  from  fields, 
will  undoubtedly  fatten  the  fides  of  a  Iheep  or  an  ox,  but  who 
ever  defcribes  the  owner  of  the  fields  as  having  derived  frorn 
them  his  embonpoint  ? 

The  emendation — lean  is  found  in  the  fecond  folio,  which 
fhould  not  have  been  denied  the  praife  to  which  it  is  entitled. 

Breather  s  fides  can  never  be  right,  for  who  is  likely  to  grow 
fat  through  the  mere  privilege  of  breathing  ?  or  who  indeed  can 
receive  futtenance  without  it  ? 

The  reading  in  the  text  may  be  the  true  one  ;  but  the  condi- 
tion in  which  this  play  was  tranfmitted  to  us,  is  fuch  as  will  war- 
rant repeated  doubts  in  almoft  every  fcenc  of  it.     Steevens. 

*  And  fay.  This  mans  a  flatterer  ?]  This  7nan  does  not  refer 
to  any  particular  perfon  before  mentioned,  as  Dr.  Johnfon 
thought,  but  to  fome  fuppofed  individual.  Who,  fays  Timon, 
can  with  propriety  lay  his  hand  on  this  or  that  individual,  and 
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So  are  they  all ;  for  every  grize  of  fortune' 
Is  fmooth'd  by  that  below  :  the  learned  pate 
Ducks  to  the  golden  fool  :  All  is  oblique  ; 
There's  nothing  level  in  our  curfed  natures. 
But  dire6l  villainy.     Therefore,  be  abhorr'd 
All  fealts,  focieties,  and  throngs  of  men  ! 
His  femblable,  yea,  himfelf,  Timon  difdains  : 
Deftrudlion  fang  mankind  ! ' — Earth,  yield  me  roots ! 

[Diggi7ig, 
Who  feeks  for  better  of  thee,  fauce  his  palate 
With  thy  moll  operant  poifon  !  What  is  here  ? 
Gold  ?  yellow,  glittering,  precious  gold  ?  No,  gods, 
I  am  no  idle  votarifi:.^     Roots,  you  clear  heavens  .'3 
Thus  much  of  this,  will  make  black,  white ;  foul, 

fair  ; 
Wrong,  right ;  bafe,  noble ;  old,  young ;  coward, 

valiant. 

pronounce  him  a  peculiar  flatterer  ?    All  mankind  are  equally 
flatterers.     So,  in  yls  you  like  it  : 

"  Who  can  come  in,  and  fay,  that  I  mean  her, 

*'  When  fuch  a  one  as  ihe,  fuch  is  her  neighbour  ?" 

Malone. 

'  for  every  grize  of  fortune — ]   Grizc  for  fl;ep  or  degree. 

Pope. 
SeeVol.  V.  p.  345,  n.  8.     Malone. 

'  fang  mankind  !']    i.  e.  felze,  gripe.     This  verb  is  ufed 

by  Decker  in  his  Match  me  at  London,  l631  : 

"  bite  any  catchpole  that  fangs  for  you." 

Steevens. 

•  no  idle  votarifl.']  No  infincere  or  inconftant  fupplicant. 

Gold  will  not  ferve  me  inftead  of  roots.     Johnson. 

3  you  clear  heavens  !]  This  may  mean  either  ye  cloudlefs 

JIdes,  or  ye  deities  exempt  from  guilt.  Shakfpeare  mentions  the 
clearejl  gods  in  King  Lear  ;  and  in  Jcolajlus,  a  comedy,  J 540, 
a  ftranger  is  thus  addreffed  :  "  Good  ftranger  or  alyen,  clere 
gefl,"  &c.     Again,  in  Tke  Rape  of  Lucrece  : 

"  Then  Collatine  again  by  Lucrece'  fide, 
"  In  his  clear  bed  might  have  repofed  ftill." 
\.  e.  his  uncontaminated  bed.     Steevens. 

See  p.  g5.    Malone, 
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Ha,  you  gods  !  why  this  ?    What  this,  you  gods  ? 

Why  this 
Will  lug  your  priefts  and  fervants  from  your  fides  ;4 
Pluck  ftout  men's  pillows  from  below  their  heads  :^ 
This  yellow  flave 

Will  knit  and  break  religions  ;  blefs  the  accurs'd  ; 
Make  the  hoar  leprofy  ^  ador'd  ;  place  thieves. 
And  give  them  title,  knee,  and  approbation, 
With  fenators  on  the  bench  :  this  is  it,^ 
That  makes  the  wappen'd  widow  wed  again  ;^ 

♦  Tf^hy  this 

JVill  lug  your  priejis  and  fervants  from  your  Jides  {]  Arlf- 
tophanes,  in  his  Plutus,  A61  V.  fc.  ii.  makes  the  prieft  of  Jupiter 
(defert  his  fervice  to  live  with  Plutus.     Wap.eurton. 

^  Pluck  ftout  meris  pillows  from  leloiv  their  heads;']  i.  e. 
men  who  have  ftrength  yet  remaining  to  ftruggle  with  their  dif- 
temper.  This  alludes  to  an  old  cuftom  of  drawing  away  the 
pillow  from  under  the  heads  of  men  in  their  lafl:  agonies,  to  make 
their  departure  the  ealier.  But  the  Oxford  editor,  fuppofing 
^/iout  to  lignify  healthy,  alters  it  iojick,  and  this  he  calls  emend- 
ing.    Warburton. 

*  the  hoar  leprofy — ]  So,  in  P.  Holland's  tranflation  of 

Pliny's  Natural  Hijlory,  Book  XXVIII.  ch.  xii :   "  — the  foul 
white  leprie  called  elephantiafis,"     Steevens. 

'  this  is  ?7,]     Some  word  is  here  wanting  to  the  metre. 

"We  might  either  repeat  the  pronoun — this ;  or  avail  ourfelves  of 
pur  author's  con^mon  introductory  adverb,  emphatically  ufed- — 
why,  this  it  is.     Steevens. 

'  That  makes  the  wappen'd  widoiv  wed  again  3]  JPaped  or 
wappen'd  fignifies  both  forrowful  and  terrified,  either  for  the 
lofs  of  a  good  hufband,  or  by  the  treatment  of  a  bad.  But  gold, 
he  fays,  can  overcome  both  her  afFeftion  and  her  fears. 

Warburton. 
Of  wappened  I  have  found  no  example,  nor  know  any  mean- 
ing. To  awhape  is  ufed  by  Spenfer  in  his  Hulberds  Tale,  but 
I  think  not  in  either  of  the  fenfes  mentioned.  I  would  read 
tvained,  for  decayed  by  time.  So,  our  author,  in  King 
Richard  III: 

"  A  heauty-waining,  and  diftreffed  widow." 

Johnson, 
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She,  whom  the  fpital-houfe,  and  ulcerous  fores 


In  the  comedy  of  The  Roaring  Girl,  by  Middleton  and 
Decker,  I61I,  I  meet  with  a  word  very  like  this,  which  the 
reader  will  ealily  explain  for  himfelf,  when  he  has  feen  the  fol- 
lowing paffage  : 

'*  Moll.  And  there  you  fliall  wap  with  me. 

"  Sir  B.  Nay,  Moil,  what's  that  ump  ? 

"  Moll.   Wappening  and  niggUng  is  all  one,  the  rogue  my 
man  can  tell  you." 
•  Again,  in  Ben  Jonfon's  Mafque  of  Gypjies  Metamorphofed  i 

"  Boarded  at  Tappington, 

"  Bedded  at  JVapp'ington." 
Again,  in  Martin  Mark-all's  Apnlogie  to  the  Bel-man  of  Lon- 
don, 1610  :  "Niggling  is  company-keeping  with  a  woman: 
this  word  is  not  ufed  now,  but  wapping,  and  thereof  comes  the 
name  wapping-morts  for  whores."  Again,  in  one  of  the  Pojton 
Letters,  Vol.  IV.  p.  417  :  "  Deal  courteoufly  with  the  Queen, 
&c.  and  with  Mrs.  Anne  Hawte  for  wappys'  &c. 

Mr.  Amner  obferves,  that  ''  the  editor  of  thefe  tcmie  Letters, 
to  wit,  Sir  John  Fenn,  (as  perhaps  becometh  a  grave  man  and  a 
magiftrate,)  profefleth  not  to  underftand  this  palfage." 

It  muft  not,  however,  be  concealed,  that  Chaucer,  in  The 
Complaint  of  Annelida,  line  217,  "fes  the  word  in  the  fenf© 
in  which  Dr.  Warburton  explains  it  : 

"  My  fewertye  in  waped  countenance." 
JVappened,    according  to  the  quotations  I  have  already  given, 
would  mean — The  widow  whnfe  curinfity  and  paj/iuns  had  leen 
already  gratified.     So,  in  Hamlet  : 

"  The  inflances  that  fecond  marriage  move, 

"■  Are  bafe  refpefts  of  thrift,  but  none  of  love" 
And  if  the  word  defunSi,  in  Othello,  be  explained  according  to 
its  primitive  meaning,  the  fame  lentiment  may  be  difcovered 
there.  There  may,  however,  be  fome  corruption  in  the  text. 
After  all,  I  had  rather  read — weeping  widow.  So,  in  the  an- 
cient bl.  J.  ballad  entitled.   The  little  Barley  Come  : 

"  'Twill  make  a  iveeping  widow  laugh, 

"  And  foon  incline  to  pleafure."     Steevens. 

The  inftances  produced  by  Mr.  Steevens  fully  fupport  the  text 
in  n)y  apprehenfion,  nor  do  I  fufpeft  any  corruption.  Unwap- 
per'd  is  ufed  by  Fletcher  in  The  Two  Noble  Kinfmen,  for  frejh, 
the  oppofite  of  Jiale ;  and  perhaps  we  Ihould  read  there  wh- 
tvappend. 

Mr.  Steevens's  interpretation  however,  is,  I  think,  not  quite 
exaiiil,  becaufe  it  appears  to  me  likely  to  mislead  the  reader  with 
refped  to  the  general  import  of  the  paffage.     Shakfpeare  means 
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Would  call  the  gorge  at,9  this  embahiis  and  fpices 

not  to  account  for  the  wappen'd  widow's  feeklng  a  hufband, 
(though  "  her  curiojity  has  been  gratified,")  but  for  her  ^finding 
one.  It  is  her  gold,  fays  he,  that  induces  fome  one  (more  at- 
tentive to  thrift  than  love)  to  accept  in  marriage  the  hand  of  the 
experienced  and  o'er-worn  widow. —  Wed  is  here  ufed  for  wedded. 
So,  in  The  Comedy  of  Errors,  A£t  I.  fc.  i  : 

"  In  Syracufa  was  I  born,  and  wed 

*'  Unto  a  woman,  happy  but  for  me." 
If  wed  is  ufed  as  a  verb,  the  words  mean,  that  eff'etis  orpro~ 
duces  her  fecond  marriage.     Malone. 

I  believe,  unwappefd  means  undebilitated  hyytntry,  i.  e.  not 
halting  iinder  crimes  viany  and  fiale.     Steevens. 

Mr.  Tyrwhitt  explains  wap'd,  in  the  line  cited  from  Chaucer, 
by  finpified;  a  fenfe  which  accords  with  the  other  inftances  ad- 
duced by  Mr.  Steevens,  as  well  as  with  Shakfpeare.  The 
wappen'd  widow,  is  one  who  is  no  longer  alive  to  thofe  pleafures, 
the  defire  of  which  was  her  firfl  inducement  to  marry.    Henle-y. 

I  fufpeft  that  there  is  Another  error  in  this  pafTage,  which  has 
cfcaped  the  notice  of  the  editors,  and  that  we  (hould  read — 
*'  it'oo'of  again,"  inftead  of  "  wee/ again."  That  a  woman  fliould 
wed  again,  however  wapper'd,  [or  wappen'd]  is  nothing  extra- 
ordinary. The  extraordinary  circumftance  is,  that  (lie  fliould  be 
M/oo'cJ  again,  and  become  an  obje(5l  of  defire.     M.  Mason. 

•  She,  whom  the  fpital-houfe,  and  ulcerous  fores 
IVould  cqji  the  gorge  «/,]  Surely  we  ought  to  read  : 
She,  who(e  ulcerous  fores  the  fpital  houfe 

Would  cafl  the  gorge  at, . 

Or,  fliould  the  firft  line  be  thought  deficient  in  harmony— 
Ske^  at  whofe  ulcerous  fores  the  fpital-houfe 

Would  cafl  the  gorge  up, . 

So,  in  Spenfer's  Fairy  Queen  : 

"  And  all  the  way,  moft  like  a  brutifh  beaft, 
"  He  fpewed  up  his  gorge." 
The  old  reading  is  nonfenfe. 

I  muft  add,  that  Dr.  Farmer  joins  with  me  in  fufpe6ting  this 
paflage  to  be  corrupt,  and  is  fatisfied  with  the  emendation  I  have 
propofed.     Steevens. 

In  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  we  have  honour  and  death,  for  ho- 
vourable  death.  "  The  fpital-houfe  and  ulcerous  fores,"  there- 
fore may  be  ufed  for  the  contaminated  fpital-houfe  ;  the  fpital- 
houfe  replete  with  ulcerous  fores.  If  it  be  afked,  how  can  the 
fpital-houfe,  or  how  can  ulcerous  fores,  cafl  the  gorge  at  the  fe- 
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To  the  April  day  again. ^     Come,  damned  earth. 


rnale   here  defcribed,    let  the  following  pafTages  anfwer  tfee 
queition  : 

"  Heaven  Hops  the  nqfe  at  it,  and  the  moon  tvi7jks." 

Othello, 
Again^  in  Hamlet  : 

"  WhoCe  fpirit,  with  divine  ambition  pufF'd^ 
"  Makes  mouths  at  the  invincible  event." 
Again,  ibidem  : 

"  ■ •  till  our  ^roMWf/ 

"  Singing  his  pale  againft  the  burning  zone,"  &c. 
Again,  in  Julius  Ccefar : 

"  Over  thy  wounds  now  do  I  prophecy,— 
"  Which,  like  dumb  mouths,  do  ope  their  ruby  lips,-^.'* 
Again,  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice: 

" when  the  bag  pipe  fings  i'the  7iofe, — ." 

Again,  in  the  play  before  us  : 

"  when  our  vaults  have  wept 

"  With  drunken  fpilth  of  wine ." 

In  the  preceding  page,  a\\  fores  are  faid  to  hyjiege  to  nature  j 
which  they  can  no  more  do,  if  the  paffage  is  to  be  underftood 
literally,  than  they  can  cq/i  the  gorge  at  the  fight  of  the  perfoi> 
here  defcribed. — In  a  word,  the  diftion  of  the  text  is  fo  very 
Shakfpearian,  that  I  cannot  but  wonder  it  fliould  be  fufpe6ted  of 
corruption. 

The  meaning  is, — Her  whom  the  fpital-houfe,  however  pol- 
luted, would  not  admit,  but  rejeft  with  abhorrence,  this  em- 
balms, &c.  or,  (in  a  loofer  paraphrafe)  Her,  at  the  fight  of  whom 
all  the  patients  in  the  fpital-houfe,  however  contaminated,  would 
ficken  and  turn  away  with  loathing  and  abhorrence,  difgulted  by 
the  view  of  ftill  greater  pollution,  than  any  they  had  yet  experi- 
ence of,  this  embalms  and  fpices,  &c. 

To  "^  call:  the  gorge  at,"  was  Shakfpeare's  phrafeology.  So, 
in  Hamlet,  A61  V.  fc.  i  :  "  How  abhorr'd  in  my  imagination  it 
is  !   my  gorge  rifes  at  it." 

To  the  various  examples  which  I  have  produced  in  fupport  of 
the  reading  of  the  old  copy,  may  be  added  thefe  : 
"  Our  fortune  on  the  fea  is  out  of  breath, 
"  And  finks  moil  lamentably," 

Antony  and  Cleopatra. 
Again,  ibidem : 

"  Mine  eyes  did  ficken  at  the  fight." 
Again,  in  Hamlet : 

"  Even  to  the  teeth  and  forehead  of  our  faults."' 
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Thou  common  whore  of  mankind,  that  put'ft  odds 

Among  the  rout  of  nations,  I  will  make  thee 

Do  thy  right  nature.^ — \_March  afar  off'.'] — Ha  !  a 

drum  ? — Thou'rt  quick,^ 
But  yet  I'll  bury  thee  :  Thou' It  go,  firong  thief/ 


Again,  ibidem : 

"■  we  will  fetters  put  upon  this  fear, 

*'  Which  now  goes  too  free-footed.'" 
Again,  in  Trail  us  and  Creffida  : 

"  His  evafions  have  ears  thus  long."     Malone. 

''  To  the  April  day  again.']  That  is,  to  the  wedding  day, 
called  by  the  poet,  fatirically,  ylpril  day,  ov  fool's  day. 

Johnson. 
The  April  day  does  not  relate  to  the  widoiv,  but  to  the  other 
difeafed  female,  who  is  reprefented  as  the  outcqft  of  an  h'fpilaL 
She  it  is  whom  ^oX^emhalms  and  fpices  to  the  April  dm/  again  : 
i.  e.  gold  reftores  her  to  all  the  frejhnefs  and  ficeetnefs  of  youth. 
Such  is  the  power  of  gold,  that  it  will — 

"  make  black,  white  3  foul,  fair  5 

"  Wrong,  right  3"  &c. 
A  quotation  or  two  may  perhaps  fupport  this  interpretation.  So, 
in  Sidney's  Arcadia,  p.  202,  edit.  l£»33  :  "  Do  you  fee  how  the 
fpring  time  is  fiall  of  flowers,  decking  itfelf  with  them,  and  not 
afpiring  to  the  fruits  of  autumn  ?  What  leflbn  is  that  unto  you, 
but  that  in  the  April  of  your  age  you  fliould  be  like  April." 

Again,  in  Stephens's  Apology  for  Herodotus,  lO'O/  :  "  He  is 
a  young  man,  and  in  the  April  of  his  age."  Peacham's  Com- 
pleat  Gentleman,  chap.  iii.  calls  youth  *'  the  April  of  man's 
life."  Shakfpeare's  Sonnet  entitled  Loves  Cruelty,  has  the  fame 
thought : 

"  Thou  art  thy  mother's  glafs,  and  flie  in  thee 
"  Calls  back  the  ]o\'e]y  April  of  her  prime." 
Daniel's  31ft  Sonnet  has,  "  — the  /?/)ri/ of  my  years."  Mafter 
Fenton  "  fmells  April  and  May."     Tollet. 

'  Do  thy  right  nature.]  Lie  in  the  earth  where  nature  laid 
thee.     Johnson. 

'  Thou'rt  quick,]  Thou  haft  life  and  motion  in  thee. 

JOHNSON- 

*  fir  on  g  thief]  Thus,  Chancer,  in  the  Pardonere's  Tale  : 

"  Men  wolden  fay  that  we  were  theeves  firong." 

Steevens. 
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When  gouty  keepers  of  thee  cannot  ftand : — 
Nay,  ftay  thou  out  for  earneft. 

\_Keeping  fome  Gold, 

Enter  Alcibiades,  with  Drum  and  Fife,  in  war- 
like manner  ;  Phrynia  and  Timandra.  . 

Alqib.  What  art  thou  there  ? 

Speak. 

Tim.  a  beafl:,  as  thou  art.  The  canker  gnaw  thy 
heart, 
For  fhovving  me  again  the  eyes  of  man  ! 

Alcib.  What  is  thy  name  ?  Is  man  fo  hateful  to 
thee, 
That  art  thyfelf  a  man  ? 

Tim.  I  am  mifanthropos,^  and  hate  mankind. 
For  thy  part,  I  do  vvifh  thou  wert  a  dog, 
That  I  might  love  thee  fomething. 

Alcib.  I  know  thee  well ; 

But  in  thy  fortunes  am  unlearn'd  and  flrange. 

Tim.  I  know  thee  too ;    and  more,  than  that  I 
know  thee, 
I  not  defire  to  know.     Follow  thy  drum  ; 
With  man's  blood  paint  the  ground,  gules,  gules:* 
Religious  canons,  civil  laws  are  cruel ; 


^  I  am  mlfantliropos,]  A  marginal  note  in  the  old  tranflation 
of  Plutarch's  Life  of  ylnlony,  furniflied  our  author  with  this  epi- 
thet :  "  Antonius  loliowtth  the  life  and  example  of  Timon 
Mifanthropiis,  the  Athenian."     Malone. 

^  gules,  gitles  .]  IMight  we  not  repair  the  defeflive  metre 

of  this  line,  by  adopting  a  Shakfpearian  epithet,  and  reading— 

gules,  tola]  gules ; 

as  in  the  following  pniT;ige  in  Hmnlct : 

*'  Now  is  he /o/fl/ gules."     Steevens. 
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Then  what  (hould  war  be  ?  This  fell  whore  of  thine 
Hath  in  her  more  deftrudlion  than  thy  fvvord. 
For  all  her  cherubin  look. 

Phry,  Thy  lips  rot  off  J 

Tim.  I  will  not  kifs  thee  ;^  then  the  rot  returns 
To  thine  own  lips  again. 

Alcib.    How  came  the  noble  Timon   to   this 

change  ? 

Tim.  As  the  moon  does,   by  wanting  light  to 
give  : 
But  then  renew  I  could  not,  like  the  moon ; 
There  were  no  funs  to  borrow  of. 

Alcib.  Noble  Timon, 

What  friendfhip  may  I  do  thee  ? 

Tim.  None,  but  to 

Maintain  my  opinion. 

Alcib.  What  is  it,  Timon  ? 

Tim.  Promifeme  friendfhip,  but  perform  none :  If 
Thou  wilt  not  promife,^  the  gods  plague  thee,  for 
Thou  art  a  man  1  if  thou  doft  perform,  confound 

thee. 
For  thou'rt  a  man ! 


'  /  will  not  kifs  thee  {]  This  alludes  to  an  opinion  in  former 
times,  generally  prevalent,  that  the  venereal  infedion  tranfmitted 
to  another,  left  the  infe6ler  free.  I  will  not,  fays  Tiraon,  take 
the  rot  from  thy  lips,  by  killing  thee.     Johnson. 

Thus,  The  Humourous  Lieutenajit  fays  : 

''  He  has  fome  wench,  or  fuch  a  toy,  to  kifs  over, 
•'  Before  he  go  :  'would  I  bad  fuch  another, 
"  To  draw  this  Jbo/ijh  pairi  dow?i." 
See  alfo  the  fourth  Satire  of  Donne.     Steevens. 


^ 


Thou  ivilt  not  promife,  &c.]  That  is,  however  thou  may'|l: 
a6t,  fince  thou  art  a  man,  hated  man,  I  vvifl*  thee  evil. 

Johnson. 
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Alcib.  I  have  heard  in  fome  fort  of  thy  miferies. 
Tim,  Thou  faw'll  them,  when  I  had  profperity. 
Alcib.  I  fee  them  now ;  then  was  a  blefled  timc^" 
Tim,  As  thine  is  now,  held  with  a  brace  of  har- 
lots. 
TiMAN.  Is  this  the  Athenian  minion,  whom  the 
world 
Voic'd  fo  regardfully  ? 

Tim.       ^  Art  thou  Timandra  ? 

TiMAN.  Yes. 

Tim.  Be  a  whore  ftill  !  they  love  thee  not,  that 
ufe  thee  ; 
Give  them  difeafes,  leaving  with  thee  their  lufl. 
Make  ufe  of  thy  fait  hours  ;  feafon  the  flaves 
For  tubs,    and  baths  ;'    bring  down  rofe-cheeked 

youth  * 
To  the  tub-faft,  and  the  diet.3 

•thenwa^  a  lleff'ed  time.']     I  fufpeft,    from  Timon's 


anfwer,  that  Shaklpeare  wrote — thine  was  a  bleffed  time. 

Malone. 

I  apprehend  no  corruption.     Now,  and  then,  were  defignedly 
oppofed  to  eacli  other.     Steevens. 

'^  Be  a  whore  Jiill  I  they  love  thee  not,  that  life  thee; 
Give  them  difeafes,  leaving  with  thee  their  liijt. 
Make  1/Je  of  thy  fait  hours  :  &c.]     There  is  here  a  flight 
tranfpolition.     I  would  read  : 

■  they  love  thee  not  that  ufe  thee. 

Leaving  with  thee  their  lufi ;  give  them  difeafes, 
Make  life  of  thy  fait  hours,  feafon  the  flaves 
For  tubs,  and  baths; .     Johnson. 

^  ■  bring  down  rofe-cheeked  youth  — ]     This  expreflive 

epithet  our  author  might  have  found  in  Marlowe's  Hero  and 
Leander  : 

'•'  R(fe-check' d  Adonis  kept  a  folemn  feaft."      Malone. 

^  To  the  tub-faft,  and  the  diet.]   [Old  co^y—fub-foft.']     One 
might  make  a  very  long  and  vain  fearch,  yet  not  be  able  to  meet 
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TiMAN,  Hang  thee,  monfler ! 

Alcib,  Pardon  him,    fweet  Timandra ;    for  his 
wits 


isvlth  this  prepofterous  word  ful-fajl,  which  has  notwithrtanding 
pafled  current  with  all  the  editors.  We  lliould  read — tuh-faji. 
The  author  is  alluding  to  the  lues  venerea  and  its  efFe<5ts.  At 
that  time  the  cure  of  it  was  performed  either  by  giiaiacum,  or 
mercurial  unftions  :  and  in  both  cafes  the  patient  was  kept  up 
very  warm  and  clofe ;  that  in  the  firft  application  the  fweat  might 
be  promoted  ;  and  left,  in  the  other,  he  fhould  take  cold,  which 
"was  fatal.  "  The  regimen  for  the  courfe  of  guaiacum  (fays  Dr. 
Friend,  in  his  Hiftorij  of  Phyjich,  Vol.  II.  p.  380,)  was  at  firft 
ftrangely  circumftantial ;  and  fo  rigorous,  that  the  patient  was 
put  into  a  dungeon  in  order  to  make  him  fweat ;  and  in  that 
manner,  as  Fallopius  exprefles  it,  the  bones,  and  the  very  man 
himfelf  was  macerated."  Wifeman  fays,  in  England  they  ufed 
a  tub  for  this  purpofe,  as  abroad,  a  cave,  or  oven,  or  dungeon. 
And  as  for  the  unftion,  it  was  fometimes  continued  for  thirty- 
feven  days,  (as  he  obferves,  p.  3/5,)  and  during  this  time  there 
was  necelfarily  an  extraordinary  alifiincnce  required.  Hence  the 
term  of  the  tul-faft.     Warburton. 

So,  in  Jafper  Maine's  City  Match,  1 639  : 
"  You  had  better  match  a  ruin'd  bawd, 
*"  One  ten  times  cur'd  by  fweating,  and  the  tub." 
Again,  in  The  Family  of  Love,   l(i08,  a  doftor  fays  :   "  — O 
for  one  of  the  hoops  of  my  Cornelius'  tub,  I  ftiall  burll  myfelf 
with  laughing  elfe."  Again,  in  Monfieur  U  Olive,  ]6o6  :   "  Our 
embaifage  is  into  France,  there  may  be  employment  for  thee : 
Haft  thou  a  tub  ?" 

The  diet  was  likewife  a  cuftomary  term  for  the  regimen  pre- 
fcribed  in  thefe  cafes.  So,  in  Springes  to  catch  Woodcocks,  a 
coUedtion  of  Epigrams,  l£)06:  . 

"■  Prifcus  gave  out,  &c. 

"  Prifcus  had  tane  the  diet  all  the  while." 
Again,  in  another  colledtion  of  ancient  Epigrams  called  77;e 
Majiive,  kc. 

"  She  took  not  diet  nor  the  fweat  in  feafon." 
Thus,  alfo  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Knight  of  the  Buriiing 
Peftle: 

"  whom  I  in  diet  keep 

"  Send  lovver  down  into  the  cave, 
"  And  in  a  tub  that's  heated  Iraoaking  hot,"  Sec. 
Again,  in  the  fame  play  : 
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Are  drown'd  and  loft  in  his  calamities. — 

I  have  but  little  gold  of  late,  brave  Timon, 

The  want  whereof  doth  daily  make  revolt 

In  my  penurious  band :  I  have  heard,  and  griev'd. 

How  curfed  Athens,  mindlefs  of  thy  worth. 

Forgetting  thy  great  deeds,  when  neighbour  ftates. 

But  for  thy  fword  and  fortune,  trod  upon  them,-* — 

Tim.  I  pr'ythee,  beat  thy  drum,  and  get  thee 
gone. 

Alcib.  I  am  thy  friend,  and  pity  thee,  dear  Ti- 
mon. 

Tim,  How  doft  thou  pity  him,  whom  thou  doft 
trouble  ? 
I  had  rather  be  alone. 

"  caught  us,  and  put  us  in  a  tuV, 

"  Where  we  this  two  months  fweat,  &c.         v 
"  This  bread  and  water  hath  our  diet  been,"  he. 

Steevens. 
The  preceding  lines,  and  a  paffage  in  Meqfure  for  Meqfure, 
fully  fupport  the  emendation  : 

"  Truly,  fir,  {he  [the  bawd]  hath  eaten  up  all  her  beef,  and 
fhe  is  herfelf  in  the  tubj"     Malone. 

In  the  Latin  comedy  of  Cornelianum  Dolium,  which  was 
probably  written  by  T.  Randolph,  there  is  a  frontifpiece  repre- 
fenting  the  fweating-tub,  which  from  the  name  of  the  unfortu- 
nate patient,  was  afterwards  called  Cornelius's  tub,  as  appears 
from  the  Diftionaries  of  Cotgrave  and  Howel.     Some  account 
.  of  the  fweating-tub  with  a  cut  of  it  may  be  feen  in  Ambrofe 
Parseus's  Works,  by  Johnfon,  p,  48.     Another  very  particular 
reprefentation  of  it  may  be  likewife  found  in  the  Recueil  de  Pro- 
verbes  par  Jacques  Lagniet,  with  the  following  lines  : 
"  Pour  un  petit  plaifir  je  foufre  mille  mauxj 
"  Je  fais  contre  un  hyver  deux  elte  ci  me  fenible  : 
"  Partout  le  corps  je  fue,  et  ma  machoir  tremble; 
"  Je  ne  croy  jamais  voir  la  fin  de  mes  travaux." 
For  another  print  of  this  tub,  fee  Holmes's  Academy  of  Ar^ 
viory.     Douce. 

*  trod  upon  them,'\  Sir  Tliomas  Hanmer  reads — had  trtd 

upon  thejn,     Shakfpeare  was  not  thus  minutely  accurate. 

Malone 
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j4lcib.  Why,  fare  thee  well : 

jtlere's  fome  gold  for  thee. 

Tim.  Keep't,  I  catinot  eat  it- 

Alcib.  When  I  have  laid  proud  Athens  on  a 
heap,- — " 

Tim.  Warr'fl  thou  'gainft  Athens  ? 

Alcib.  Ay,  Timon,  and  have  caufe. 

Tim.  The  gods  confound  them  all  i'thy  conqueft  ; 
and 
Thee  after,  when  thou  haft  conquer'd  ! 

Alcib.  Why  me,  Timon  ? 

Tim.  That, 
By  killing  villains,  thou  waft  borti  to  conquer 
My  country. 

Put  up  thy  gold ;  Go  on, — here's  gold, — go  on  5 
Be  as  a  planetary  plague,   when  Jove 
Will  o'er  fome  high-vic'd  city  hang  his  poifon 
In  the  ftck  air  :5  Let  not  thy  fword  Ikip  one  i 
Pity  not  honour'd  age  for  his  white  beard, 
He's  an  ufurer :  Strike  me  the  counterfeit  matron  3 
It  is  her  habit  only  that  is  honeft, 
Herfelf's  a  bawd  :  Let  not  the  virgin's  cheek 


*  Be  as  a  planetary  plague,  when  Jove 

JFill  o'er  fome  high-vied  city  hang  his  poifon 
In  the  Jick  air  ;]     This  is  wonderfully  fublime  andl  pidu- 
refque,     Warburton. 

We  meet  with  the  fame  image  in  King  Richard  11 : 

" or  fuppofe 

"  Devouring  pejiilence  hangs  in  our  cfr."     Malone. 

The    fame  idea  occurs  in    Chapman's  verfion  of  the  fixth 
Iliad  : 

"  and  therefore  hangs,  1  feaf,  , 

"  A  plague  above  him."     Steevens. 

Vol.  XIX.  L 
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Make  foft  thy  trenchant  fword;^  for  thofe  milk- 
paps, 
That  through  the  window-bars  bore  at  men's  eyes/ 

*  . thr/  trenchant  fivord ;]    So,    in   Philemon  Holland's 

tranflation  of  the  ninth  Book  of  Pliny's  Natural  Hijtory,  iQOl, 
p.  237  :  "  — they  ail  to  cut  and  hacke  them  with  their  trerichant 
teeth ; — ."     See  note  on  Macbeth,  Vol.  X.  p,  289. 

Steevens. 

'  That  through  the  windoiv-lars  lore  at  metis  eyes,']  The 

virgin  that  {hows  her  bofom  through  the  lattice  of  her  chamber. 

Johnson. 
Dr.  Johnfon's  explanation  is  almofl  confirmed  by  the  following 
pafTage  in  Cyinleline  : 

"  or  let  her  beauty 

"  Look  through  a  cafement  to  allure  falje  hearts, 
"  And  be  falfe  with  them." 
Shakfpeare  at  the  fame  time  might  aim  a  ftroke  at  this  indecency 
in  the  wantons  of  his  own  time,  which  is  alfo  animadverted  on 
by  feveral  contemporary  draraatifts.     So,  in  the  ancient  interlude 
of  The  Repentance  of  Maria  Magdalene,  1567  : 
"  Your  garment  muft  be  worne  alway, 
"  That  your  white  pappes  may  be  feene  if  you  may.— • 
**  If  young  gentlemen  may  fee  your  white  ikin, 
"  It  will  allure  them  to  love,  and  foon  bring  them  in. 
**  Both  damfels  and  wives  ufe  many  fuch  feates. 
*'  I  know  them  that  will  lay  out  their  /aire  teates." 
All  this  is  addreffed  to  Mary  Magdalen, 
To  the  fame  purpofe,  Jovius  Pontanus : 
"  Nam  quid  ladeolos  finus,  et  ipfas 
*'  Prae  te  fers  fine  linteo  papillas  ? 
"  Hoc  efl:  dicere,  pofce,  pofce,  trade, 
"  Hoc  eft  ad  Venerem  vocare  amantes."     Steevens. 

Our  author  has  again  the  fame  kind  of  imagery  in  his  Lovers 

Complaint : 

"  fpite  of  heaven's  fell  rage, 

^^  Some  beauty  peep'd  through  lattice  of  fear'd  age." 
I  do  not  believe  any  particular  fatire  was  here  intended.  Lady 
Suffolk,  Lady  Somerfet,  and  many  of  the  celebrated  beauties  of 
the  time  of  James  I.  are  thus  reprefented  in  their  pidures  ;  nor 
were  they,  I  imagine,  thought  more  reprehenfible  than  the  ladies 
of  the  prefent  day,  who  from  the  fame'  extravagant  purfuit  of 
what  is  called  fafhion,  run  into  an  oppofite  extreme. 

Malone. 
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Are  not  within  the  leaf  of  pity  writ, 

Set  them  down  ^  horrible  traitors :  Spare  not  the 

babe, 
Whofe  dimpled  rmiles*  from    fools   exhauft   their 

mercy  ;9 
Think  it  a  baflard,^  whom  the  oracle 
Hath  doubtfully  pronounc'd  thy  throat  ^  (hall  cut, 

I  have  not  hitherto  met  with  any  ancient  portrait  of  a  modeft 
Englilh  woman,  in  which  the  papillae  exertcs  were  exhibited  as 
del'cribed  on  the  prefent  occafion  by  Shakfpeare  ;  for  he  alludes 
not  only  to  what  he  has  called  in  his  celebrated  Song,  "  the  hills 
of  fnow,"  but  to  the  "  pinks  that  grow"  upon  their  fummits. 
See  Vol.  VI,  p.  337,  "•  /•     Steevens. 

I  believe  we  fhould  read  nearly  thus  : 

nor  llioj'e  milk-paps, 

That  through  the  widow's  barb  lore  at  mens  eyes, 

Are  not  within  the  leaf  of  pity  writ. 
The  ufe  of  the  doubled  negative  is  lb  common  in  Shakfpeare 
that  it  is  unneceirary  to  fupport  it  by  inftanccs.  The  barbe,  I 
believe,  was  a  kind  of  uei/.  Creffida,  in  Chaucer,  who  appears 
as  a  widow,  is  defcribed  as  wearing  a  barbe.  Troilus  and  CreJJida, 
Book  II.  V.  110,  in  which  place  Caxton's  edition  (as  I  learn 
from  the  Gloffary)  reads — wimple,  which  certainly  lignifies  a 
veil,  and  was  probably  fubftituted  as  a  fynonymous  word  for 
barbe,  the  more  antiquated  reading  of  the  manufcripts,  Un- 
larbed  is  uled  by  Shakfpeare  for  uncovered,  in  Coriolanus, 
Aa  III.  fc.  V  : 

*'  Muft  I  go  fhow  them  my  unbarbed  {conce  ?" 
See  alfo  Leland's  ColleSianea,  Vol.  V.  p.  317,  new  edit,  where 
the  ladies,  mourning  at  the  funeral  of  Queen  Mary,  are  men- 
tioned as  having  their  barbes  above  their  chinnes. 

Tyrwhitt. 

*  Set  them,  down  — ]  Old  copy,  in  defiance  of  metre — 

Bnt  ft  ihem  down.     Steevens. 

^  •  exhauft  their  inercy  ;]   For  exhanft,  Sir  Thomas  Han- 

mer,  and  after  him  Dr.  Warburton,  read — extort  ;  but  exhaujl 
here  fignifies  literally  to  draw  forth.     Johnson. 

*  baftard,']  An  allufion  to  the  tale  of  Oedipus. 

Johnson'. 

^  thy  throat — ]    Old  copy — the  throat.     Corre6\ed  by 

Mr.  Pope.     Malone. 

L2 
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And  mince  it  fans  remorfe  :  Swear  againft  obje6ls  j^ 
Put  armour  on  thine  ears,  and  on  thine  eyes ; 
Whofe  proof,    nor  yells   of   mothers,    maids,  nor 

babes, 
Nor  fight  of  priefts  in  holy  veilments  bleeding, 
Shall  pierce  a  jot.     There's  gold  to  pay  thy  foldiers : 
Make  large  confufion  ;  and,  thy  fury  fpent. 
Confounded  be  thyfelf !   Speak  not,  be  gone. 

Alcis,  Haft  thou  gold  yet  ?  I'll  take  the  gold 
thou  giv'ft  me. 
Not  all  thy  counfel. 

Tim.  Doft  thou,  or  doft  thou  not,  heaven's  curfe 
upon  thee  ! 

Pur,  &  Tjman.  Give  us  fome  gold,  good  Ti- 
mon  :  Haft  thou  more  ? 

Tim.    Enough  to  make  a  whore  forfwear  her 
trade, 
And  to  make  whores,  a  bawd.4    Hold  up,  you  fluts, 
Your  aprons  mountant :  You  are  not  oathable,—- 
Although,  I  know,  you'll  fwear,  terribly  fwear. 
Into  flrong  fhudders,  and  to  heavenly  agues. 


^  Swear  agaivft  olJeSis  ;J  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  reads  : 

'gainft  all  oljeSls, 

So,  in  our  author's  152d  Sonnet : 

"  Or  made  them  fwear  againji  the  thing  they  fee." 

Steevens. 

Perhaps  oljeBs  is  here  ufed  provincially  for  ahjeBs. 

Farmer. 

jigaivji  oljcRs  is,  againft  obje6ls  of  charity  and  compaflion. 
So,|  in  Troilus  and  Crejjida,  Ulyfles  fays  : 

"  For  He6lor,  in  his  blaze  of  wrath,  fubfcribes 
"  To  tender  oljedls."     M.  Mason. 

•*  ylnd  to  make  whores,  a  latvd.l    That  is,  enough  to  make 
a  whore  leave  whoring,  and  a  bawd  leave  making  whores. 

Johnson. 
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The  immortal  gods  that  hear   you^s — fpare  year 

oaths, 
I'll  truft  to  your  conditions  :^  Be  whores  ftili  ; 
And  he  whole  pious  breath  feeks  to  convert  you, 
Be  ftrong  in  whore,  allure  him,  burn  him  up  ; 
Let  your  clole  fire  predominate  his  fmoke. 
And  be  no  turncoats  \i    Yet  may  your  pains,  fix 

months, 
Be  quite  contrary  -?   And  thatch  your  poor  thin 

roofs  9 

5  The  immortal  gods  that  hear  you,']  The  fame  thpuglit  is 
found  in  Jntony  and  Cleopatra,  A&.  I.  fc.  iii  : 

"  Tiiough  you  with  fwearing  Jliake  the  throned  godsJ" 
Again,  in  The  Winters  Tale  : 

"    Though  you  would  feek  to  unfphere  the  ftars  with 

oaths."      SXEEVENS. 

^  I'll  trufi  to  your  conditions  ;]    You  need  not  fwear  to  con- 
tinue whores,  I  will  truft  to  your  inclinations.     Johxson. 
See  Vol.  XII.  p.  521,  n,  7.     Malone. 

Tiraon,  I  believe,  does  not  mean  their  di/ftojiiions  but  their 
vocations,  and  accordingly  conjures  them  to  be  whores  Jiill. 

M.Mason, 

'  And  he  no  turncoats  .•]  By  an  old  ftatate,  thofe  women 
who  lived  in  a  ftate  of  proftitution,  were,  among  other  articles 
concerning  their  drefs,  enjoined  to  wear  their  garments,  with 
the  wrong-Jide  outward,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  them.  Perhaps 
there  is  in  this  paflage  a  reference  to  it.     Henley. 

I  do  not  perceive  how  this  explanation  of — turncoat,  will  ac- 
cord with  Timon's  train  of  reafoning ;  yet  the  antiquary  may 
perhaps  derive  fatisfaftion  from  tliat  which  affords  no  aflillancp 
to  the  commentator.     Steevens. 

*   Yet  may  your  pains,  Jix  months. 

Be  quite  co?itrary  .]  This  is  obfcure,  partly  from  the  am- 
biguity of  the  word  pains,  and  partly  from  the  generality  of  th^ 
expreffion.  The  meaning  is  this  :  he  had  faid  before,  follow 
conftantly  your  trade  of  debauchery  :  that  is  (fays  he)  for  fix 
months  in  the  year.  Let  the  other  fix  be  employed  in  quite  con- 
trary pains  and  labour,  namely,  in  the  fevere  difciphne  necefiTary 
for  the  repair  of  thofe  diforders  that  your  debaucheries  occafion, 
in  order  to  fi.t  you  anew  to  the  trade  j  and  thus  let  the  whple 
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With  burdens  of  the  dead  ; — fome  that  were  bang'd, 
No  matter  : — wear  them,  betray  with  them  :  whore 
Itill; 

year  be  fpent  in  thefe  different  occupations.  On  this  account  he 
goes  on,  and  fays,  Mcikefalfe  hair.  Sec.     Warburton. 

The  explanation  is  ingenious,  but  I  think  it  very  remote,  and 
would  willingly  bring  the  author  and  his  readers  to  meet  on  ea- 
fier  terms.     We  may  read  : 

Yet  way  your  pains  fix  months 

Be  quite  contraried  : — . 
Timon  is  williing  ill  to  mankind,  but  is  afraid  left  the  whores 
fhould  imagine  that  he  wilTies  well  to  them  ;  to  obviate  which 
he  lets  them  know,  that  he  imprecates  upon  them  influence 
enough  to  plague  others,  and  disappointments  enough  to  plague 
themfelves.  He  wilbes  that  they  may  do  all  poifible  mifchief,  and 
yet  take  pains  Jix  months  of  the  year  in  vain. 

In  this  fenfe  there  is  a  connexion  of  this  line  with  the  next. 
Finding  your  pains  contraried,  try  new  expedients,  thatch  your 
thin  roofs,  and  paint. 

To  contrary  is  an  old  verb.  I-atimer  relates,  that  when  he 
went  to  court,  he  was  advifed  not  to  contrary  the  K-ing. 

Johnson. 
If  Dr.  Johnfon's  explanation  be  right,  which  I  do  not  believe, 
the  prefent  words  appear  to  me  to  admit  it,  as  well  as  the  read- 
ing he  would  introduce.  Such  unnecelfary  deviations  from  tlu; 
text  lliould  ever  be  avoided.  Dr,  Warburton's  is  a  very  natural 
interpretation,  which  cannot  often  be  faid  of  the  expofitions  of 
that  commentator.  The  words  that  follow  fully  fupport  it : 
"  And  thatch  your  poor  thin  roofs,"  &c.  i.  e.  after  you  have  loft 
the  greateft  part  of  your  hair  by  difeafe,  and  the  medicines  that 
for  fix  months  you  have  been  obliged  to  take,  then  procure  an 
artificial  covering,  &rc.     Malone. 

I  believe  this  means, — Yet  for  half  the  year  at  leaft,  may  you 
fufFer  fuch  punifliment  as  is  infflifted  on  harlots  in  houfes  of  cor- 
■    rcftion.     Steevens, 

Thefe  words  fhould  be  Inclofed  in  a  parenthcfis.  Johnfou 
wiflies  to  conneft  them  with  the  following  fentences,  but  that 
cannot  be,  as  they  contain  an  imprecation,  and  the  following 
lines  contain  an  inftruftion.  Timon  is  giving  inftruftions  to 
thofe  women  ;  but,  in  the  middle  of  his  inftruftions,  his  mifan- 
thropy  breaks  forth  in  an  imprecation  againft  them.  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  reading  of  contraried,  inrtead  of  contrary,  but 
it  does  not  feem  to  be  neceflary.    M.  Mason, 
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Paint  till  a  horfe  may  mire  upon  your  face : 
A  pox  of  wrinkles  ! 

Phr.   &  TiMAN.    Well,    more    gold;- — What 
then  ? — 
Believ't,  that  we'll  do  any  thing  for  gold. 

Tim.  Confumpfeions  fow 
In  hollow  bones  of  man ;  Itrike  their  fharp  fhins, 
And  mar  men's  fpurring.'  Crack  the  lawyer's  voice, 

'  ■  ■  thatch  your  poor  thin  roofs  8cc.]  About  the  yfear 
1595,  when  the  fafliion  became  general  in  England  of  wearing 
a  greater  quantity  of  hair  than  was  ever  the  produce  of  a  fingle 
head,  it  was  dangerous  for  any  child  to  wander,  as  nothing  was 
more  common  than  for  women  to  entice  fuch  as  had  fine  locks 
into  private  places,  and  there  to  cut  them  off.  I  have  this  infor- 
mation from  Stubbes's  Anatomie  of  Aliifes,  which  I  have  often 
quoted  on  the  article  of  drefs.  To  this  fathion  the  writers  of 
Shakfpeare's  age  do  not  appear  to  have  been  reconciled.  So,  in 
A  Mad  World  my  Majters,  16O8  :  "  — to  wear  perriwigs  made 
of  another  s  hair,  is  not  this  againft  kind  ?" 
Again,  in  Drayton's  Mooncalf  : 

"  And  with  large  fums  they  flick  not  to  procure 
"  Hair  fro }n  the  dead,  yea,  and  the  moft  uncleari; 
"  To  help  their  pride  they  nothing  will  difdain." 
Again,  in  Shakfpeare's  68th  Sonnet : 

"  Before  the  golden  treffes  of  the  dead, 
*'  The  right  of  fepulchres,  were  fliorn  away, 
"  To  live  a  fecond  life  on  fecond  head, 
"  Ere  beauty's  dead  ^fleece  made  another  gay." 
Again,  in  Churchyard's  Tragicall  Difcours  of  a  dolorous  Gen- 
tlewoman,  1593  : 

"  The  perunches  fine  muft  curie  wher  haire  doth  lack 
"  The  fwelling  grace  that  fils  the  empty  facke." 
Warner,  in  his  ^ZZ-iow'^  England,  iQO'l,  Book  IX.   ch.  xlvii. 
is  likewile  very  fevere  on  this  falhion.     Stowe  informs  us,  that 
*'  women's  periwigs  were  firft  brought  into  England  about  the 
time  of  the  mafTacre  of  Paris."     Steevens. 

See  alfo  Vol.  VII.  p.  314,  n.  6, 

The  frji  edition  of  Stubbes's  Anatomy  of  Abufes  quoted  above, 
was  in  1583.  Drayton's  il/oonta//' did  not,  I  believe,  appear 
till  1627.     Malone. 

'  1 mens  fpurririg.]     Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  reads— fpar^ 
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That  he  may  never  more  falfe  title  plead, 
Nor  found  his  quillets  fhrilly  :^  hoar  the  flamen,3 
That  fcolds  againft  the  quality  of  flefh, 
And  not  believes  himfelf :  down  with  the  nofe, 
Down  with  it  flat  ;  take  the  bridge  quite  away 
Of  him,   that  his  particular  to  forefee,^ 
Smells  from  the  general  weal :    make  curl'd-pate 
ruffians  bald ; 


ring,  properly  enough,  if  there  be  any  ancient  example  of  the 
word.     Johnson. 

Spurring  is  certainly  right.     The  difeafe  that  enfeebled  their 
Jhins  would  have  this  effect.     Steevens. 

*  Nor  found  his  (\\i\\\e\.%  Jkrilly  :']  Qwi//f^5  arefubtilties.  So, 
in  Law  Tricks,  &c.  16O8  :   "  — a  (^ui/let  well  applied  !" 

Steevens. 

Cole,  in  his  Latin  Di6iionary,  1679,  renders  quillet,  res 
frivola  r  ecu  la.     Ma  lone, 

^  hoar  the  Jiamen,']     Mr.  Upton  would  read — hoarfe^ 

i.  e.  make  hoarfe  ;  for  to  be  hoary  claims  reverence.  "  Add  to 
this  (fays  he)  that  hoarfe  is  here  moft  proper,  as  oppofed  to  fcolds. 
It  may,  however,  mean, — Give  the  flamen  the  hoary  leprofy." 
So,  in  Webfter's  Dutchefs  of  Matfy,  l623  : 

"  fhew  like  leprofy, 

*'  The  whiter  the  fouler." 
And  before,  in  this  play  : 

"  Make  the  hoar  leprofy  ador'd."     Steevens. 

* •  that  his  particular  to  forefee,]  The  metaphor  is  ap- 
parently incongruous,  but  the  fenfe  is  good.  To  forefee  his 
particular,  is  to  provide  for  his  private  advantage,  for  which  he 
leaves  the  right  fcent  of  publick  good.  In  hunting,  when  hares 
have  crofs'd  one  another,  it  is  common  for  fome  of  the  hounds 
to  fmell  from  the  general  iveal,  and  forefee  their  own  particular. 
Shakfpeare,  who  feems  to  have  been  a  ikilful  fportfman,  and 
has  alluded  often  to  falconry,  perhaps,  alludes  here  to  hunting. 
[Dr,  Warburton  would  read — forefend,  i.  e,  (as  he  interprets  the 
word)  provide  for,  fecure.] 

To  the  commentator's  emendation  it  may  be  obje6ted,  that  he 
ufes  forefend  in  the  wrong  meaning.  To  forefend  is,  I  think, 
never  to  provide  for,  but  to  provide  agaiiifl.  The  verbs  comr 
pounded  with  for  or  fore  have  commonly  either  an  evil  or  nega- 
tive fenfe.     Johnson. 
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And  let  the  unfcarr'd  braggarts  of  the  war 

Derive  fome  pain  from  you  :  Plague  all ; 

That  your  activity  may  defeat  and  quell 

The  fource  of  all  erection. — There's  more  gold  : — 

Do  you  damn  others,  and  let  this  damn  you. 

And  ditches  grave  you  all  !5 

Phr.  &  TiMAN.  More  coiinfel  with  more  money, 

bounteous  Timon. 
Tim.  More  whore,  more  mifchief  firft  ;    I  have 

given  you  earneft. 

Alcib.   Strike  up   the    drum   towards   Athens. 
Farewell,  Timon ; 
If  I  thrive  well,  I'll  vilit  thee  again. 

Tim.  If  I  hope  well,    I'll  never  fee  thee  more. 

Alcib.  I  never  did  thee  harm. 

Tim.  Yes,  thou  fpok'ft  well  of  me.^ 

Alcib.  Call'll  thou  that  harm  ? 

^HfM.  Men  daily  find  it  fuch.7     Get  thee  away, 

*  And  ditches  grave  ycu  all  l'\  To  grave  is  to  entomb.  The 
word  is  now  obfolete,  though  ibmetimes  ufed  by  Shakfpeare  and 
his  contemporary  authors.  So,  in  Lord  Surrey's  tranllation  of 
the  fourth  Book  of  Virgil's  ^neid  : 

"  Cinders  (think'ft  thou)  mind  this  ?  or  graved  ghoftes  ?" 
AgaiOj  in  Chapman's  verfion  of  the  fifteenth  Iliad  : 

"  the  throtes  of  dogs  fhall  grave 

"  His  raanleffe  lims." 
To  ungrave  was  likewife  to  .turn  out  of   a  grave.     Thus^  in 
Marfton's  Sophonisba  : 

"  and  me,  now  dead, 

"  Deny  a  grave  ;  hurl  us  among  the  rocks 

"  To  ftanch  beafts  hunger  :   therefore,  thus  ungrav'd, 

"  I  feek  flow  reft." 
See  Vol.  XI.  p.  gQ,  n.  7-     Steevens. 

*  Yes,  thou  SpoVJt  well  of  me.'\  Shakfpeare  in  this  as  in  many- 
other  places,  appears  to  allude  to  the  facred  writings  :  "  Woe 
wnto  him  of  whom  all  men  fpeak  well  !"     M alone. 

'  Jind  it  fuch,]  For  the  infertion  of  the  pronoun— ;/«c/i. 
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And  take  thy  beagles  with  thee. 

Alcib.  We  but  offend  him.— 

Strike. 

\jDrumheats.  jE.rew?i^  Alcibiades_,  Phrynia, 
and  TiMANDRA. 

Tim.  That  nature,  being  lick  of  man's  unkind- 
nefs, 
Should  yet  be  hungry  !— Common  mother,  thou, 

[pigging. 
Whole  womb  unmeafurable,  and  infinite  brealt,^ 
Teems,  and  feeds  all ;  whole  felf-fame  mettle, 
Whereof  thy  proud  child,  arrogant  man,  is  pufF'd, 
Engenders  the  black  toad,  and  adder  blue. 
The  gilded  newt,  and  eyelefs  v'^enom'd  v/orm,9 
With  all  the  abhorred  births  below  crifp  heaven  * 

I  am  anfwerable.     It  is  too  frequently  ufcd  on  fimilar  occafions 
by  our  author,  to  need  exemplitication.     Steevens. 

*  IVhofe  womb  unmeafurahle,  and  infinite  breaji,']  This 
image  is  taken  from  the  ancient  ftatues  of  Diana  Ephefia  Multi- 
mammia,  called  TTccvaloMc  (^vti^  Ttavru-'y  ij-irrip ;  and  is  a  very 
good  comment  on  thofe  extraordinary  figures.  See  Montfauqon, 
I' Antiqiiile  cxpUquee,  Lib.  III.  ch.  xv.  Hefiod,  alluding  to 
the  fame  reprefentations,  calls  the  earth,  FA  I'  ETPT2TEPN02. 

Warburton. 

JFhofe  infinite  Ireajt  means  no  more  than  jvhnfe  boundlefs 
furface.  Shakfpeare  probably  knew  nothing  of  the  ftatue  to 
which  the  commentator  alludes.     Steevens. 

-  '—— eyelefs  veno7nd  worm,']  The  ferpent,  which  we,  from 
the  fraallnefs  of  his  eyes,  call  the  b/ind-u>orm,  and  the  Latins, 
ccccHia.     Johnson. 

So,  in  Mailcth  : 

"  Adder's  fork,  and  blindworm's  fting."     Steevens. 

^  beloiv  crifp  heaven  — ]     We  fhould  read — cript,    i,  e, 

vaulted,  from  the  Latin  crypta,  a  vault,     Warburton. 

Mr.  Upton  declares  for  crifp,  curled,  bent,  hollow. 

Johnson* 
Perhaps  Shakfpeare  means  curl'd,  from  the  appearance  of  the 
clouds.     In  The  Tempejl,  Ariel  talks  of  riding — 
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Wliereon  Hyperion's  quickening  fire  doth  fhine  ; 
Yield  him,  who  all  thy  human  fons  doth  hate,- 
From  forth  thy  plenteous  bofom,  one  poor  root ! 
Enfear  thy  fertile  and  conceptious  womb, 3 
Let  it  no  more  bring  out  ingrateful  man  !^ 
Go  great  with  tigers,  dragons,  wolves,  and  bears ; 
Teem  with  new  monfters,  whom  thy  upward  face 
Hath  to  the  marbled  manfion  5  all  above 
Never  prefented  ! — O,  a  root, — Dear  thanks  ! 
Dry  up  thy  marrows,  vines,  and  plough-torn  leas  ;^ 

"  On  the  ciirl'd  clouds." 
Chaucer,  in  his  Houfe  of  Fame,  fays — 

"  Her  here  that  was  oundie  and  crips."" 
i.  e.  wavy  and  curled. 

Again,  in  The  Philofophers  Satires,  by  Robert  An^n  : 
"  Her  face  as  beauteous  as  the  crijped  morn. 

Steevens. 

'  u'ho  all  thy  human  fons  doth   haie,^     Old  copy — the 

human  fons  do  hate.     The  former  word  was  corrected  by  Mr. 
Pope  3  the  latter  by  Mr.  Rowe.     Malone. 

•*  EnCear  thif  fertile  and  conceptious  ivoinl',']  So,  in  K.  Lear  : 
"  Dry  up  in  her  the  organs  of  encreafe."     Sti(evens. 

*  Let  it  no  more  bring  out  ingrateful  man  !'\  It  is  plain  that 
hring  out  is  bring  forth.     Johnson. 

Neither  Dr.  Warburton  nor  Dr.  Johnfon  feem  to  have  been 
aware  of  the  import  of  this  pad'age.  It  was  the  great  boaft  of 
the  Athenians  that  they  were  a.\iroy^^ov2c  ;  fprung  from  the  foil 
on  which  they  lived;  and  it  is  in  allufion  to  this,  that  the  terms 
common  mother,  and  briiig  out,  are  applied  to  the  ground. 

Henley. 

Though  Mr.  Henley,  as  a  fcholar,  could  not  be  unacquainted 
with  this  Athenian  boaft,  I  fear  that  Shakfpeare  knew  no  more 
of  it  than  of  the  many-breaded  Diana  of  Ephefus,  brought  for- 
ward by  Dr.  Warburton  in  a  preceding  note.     Steevens. 

^  the  marbled  manfwn  — ]   So,  Milton,  B.  III.   1,  5^4  v 

"■  Through  the  pure  marble  air ." 

Virgil  beftows  the  fame  epithet  on  the  fea.     Steevens. 

Again,  in  Othello  : 

"  Now  by  yon  marble  heaven, ."     Malone. 

*  Dry  up  thy  marrows,  vines,  ajidplow-lorn  leas  f]     The 
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Whereof  ingrateful  man,  with  liquorifli  draughts. 
And  morfels  un6luous,  greafes  his  pure  mind. 
That  from  it  all  confideration  flips  ! 

Enter  Apemantus. 

More  man  ?  Plague  !  plague  ! 

Apem.  I  was  diredled  hither  :  Men  report, 
Thou  dofl  afFe6l  my  manners,  and  doft  ufe  them. 

Tim.  'Tis  then,    becaufe  thou  doft  not  keep  a 
dog 
Whom  I  would  imitate :  Confumption  catch  thee  ! 

Apem.  This  is  in  thee  a  nature  but  afFedled ; 
A  poor  unmanly  melancholy,  fprung 
From  change  of  fortune.^     Why  this  fpade  ?  this 

place  ? 
This  flave-like  habit  ?  and  thefe  looks  of  care  ? 
Thy  flatterers  yet  wear  filk,  drink  wine,  lie  foft ; 
Hug  their  difeas'd  perfumes,^  and  have  forgot 
That  ever  Timon  was.     Shame  not  thefe  woods. 


fenre  is  this  :  0  nature  !  ceqfe  to  produce  men,  enfear  thy  womb  ; 
but  if  thoa  wilt  continue  to  produce  tbem,  at  leaftceafe  to  pamper 
them  ;  dry  up  thy  marrows,  on  which  they  fatten  with  unSiuous 
morfels,  thy  vines,  which  give  them  liquorijh  draughts,  and  thy 
plow-torn  leas.  Here  are  efFcfts  correfponding  with  caufes, 
liquorijh  draughts,  with  vines,  and  iinSiuous  morfels  with  mar- 
rows, and  the  old  reading  literally  preferved.     Johnson. 

'  This  is  in  thee  a  nature  but  afFe6led  ; 
A  poor  unmanly  melancholy,  fprung 

From  change  of  fortune.]  The  old  copy  reads  infefied,  and 
change  of  future.     Mr.  Rowe  made  the  emendation. 

Malone. 
*  Hug  their  difeas'd  perfumes,}    i.  e.  their  difeas'd  perfumed 
miftrefles,     Malone. 

So,  in  Othello  : 

.    "  'Tis  fuch  another  fitchew  j  marry,  a  perfumed  one." 

Steeven;^, 
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By  putting  on  the  cunning  of  a  carper.9 
Be  thou  a  flatterer  now,  and  feek  to  thrive 
By  that  which  has  undone  thee :  hinge  thy  knee,* 
And  let  his  very  breath,  whom  thou'lt  oblerve. 
Blow  off  thy  cap  ;  praife  his  moll  vicious  drain. 
And  call  it  excellent :  Thou  waft  told  thus  ; 
Thou  gav'ft  thine  ears,  like  tapfters,  that  bid  wel- 
come,- 
To  knaves,  and  all  approachers  :  'Tis  moft  juft. 
That  thou  turn  rafcal ;  had'ft  thou  wealth  again, 
Rafcals  fhould  have't.     Do  not  affume  my  likenefs. 
Tim.  Were  I  like  thee,  I'd  throw  away  myfelf." 

Apem.  Thou  haft  caft  away  thyfelf,    being  like 
thyfelf; 


5  the  cunning  of  a  carper.]    For  the  philofophy  of  a 

Cynick,  of  which  fed  Apemantus  was ;  and  therefore  he  con- 
cludes : 

"  Do  not  aflame  my  likenefs."     Warburton, 

Cunning  here  feems  to  lignify  counterfeit  appearance. 

Johnson. 

The  cunning  of  a  carper,  is  the  infidious  art  of  a  ciitick. 
Shame  not  thefe  woods,  fays  Apemantus,  by  coming  here  to  find 
fault.  Maurice  Kyffin  in  the  preface  to  his  tranflation  of 
Terence's  Andria,  1588,  fays  :  "  Of  the  curious  carper  I  look 
not  to  be  favoured."  Again,  Urfula  fpeaking  of  the  farcafms  of 
Beatrice,  obferves — 

"  Why  fure,  fuch  carping  is  not  commendable." 
There  is  no  apparent  reafon  why  Apemantus  (according  to  Dr. 
Warburton's  explanation)  Ihould  ridicule  his  own  fe6t. 

SXEEVKNS. 

'  hinge  thy  knee,']  Thus,  in  Hamlet : 

"  To  crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee." 

Steevens. 

*  like  tapflers,  that  bid  welcome,']    So,  in  our  author's 

Fenus  and  Adonis  : 

"  Like  ftirill-tongu'd  tapfters  anfwering  every  call, 
"  Soothing  the  humour  of  fantaftick  wits." 
The  old  copy  has — had  welcome.     Corroded  in  the  fecond  folio. 

Malone. 
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A  madman  fo  long,  now  a  fool :  What,  think'fl 
That  the  bleak  air,  thy  boifterous  chamberlain, 
Will  put  thy  fhirt  on  warm  ?    Will  thefe  mofs'd 

trees,3 
That  have  oatliv'd  the  eagle,'^  page  thy  heels, 
And  Ikip  when  thou  pointTt  out  ?  Will  the  cold 

brook, 
Candied  with  ice,  caudle  thy  morning  tafte, 
To   cure  thy  o'er-night's  furfeit  ?    call  the  crea- 
tures,— 
Whofe  naked  natures  live  in  all  the  fpite 
Of  wreakful  heaven  ;  whofe  bare  unhoufed  trunks. 
To  the  conflicting  elements  expos'd, 
Anfwer  mere  nature^- — bid  them  flatter  thee  ; 


3  mofs'd  irees,']     [Old  copy — moiji  treesj  Sir  Thomas 

Hanraer  reads  very  elegantly  : 

mofs'd  trees.     Johnson. 

Shakfpeare  ufes  the  fame  epithet  in  Js  you  like  it,  AQ.  IV : 
"  Under  an  oak^  whofe  boughs  were  mofs'd  with  age." 

Steevens. 
So  alfo  Drayton,  in  his  Mortimeriados,  no  date  : 
"  Even  as  a  buftling  tempeft  roufing  blafts 
"  Upon  a  foreft  of  old  branching  oakes, 
"  And  with  his  furie  teyrs  their  mojjy  loaks," 
Mofsd  is,  I  believe,  the  true  reading.     Malone. 

I  have  inferted  this  reading  in  the  text,  becaufe  there  is  lef» 
propriety  in  the  epitliet — moift ;  it  being  a  known  trutli  that 
trees  become  more  and  more  dry,  as  they  encreafe  in  age.  Thus, 
our  author,  in  his  Rape  of  Lucrece,  obferves,  that  it  is  one  of 
the  properties  of  time — 

"  To  dry  the  old  oak's  fap ."     Steevens. 

*  outlivd  the  eagle,']  Aquilce  SeneElus  is  a  proverb.     I 

learn  from  Turberville's  Book  of  Falconry,  15/5,  that  the  great 
age  of  this  bird  has  been  afcertained  from  the  circumftance  of 
its  always  building  its  eyrie,  or  neft,  in  the  fame  place. 

Steevens. 

*  Anfwer  mere  nature,]  So,  in  King  Lear,  Ail  II.  fc.  hi : 

"  And  with  prefented  nakednefs  outface 
"  The  wind?,"  &c.     Steevens, 
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O!   thou  (halt  find 

Tim.  a  fool  of  thee :  Depart. 

^PEM.  I  love  thee  better  now  than  e'er  I  did. 

Tim.  I  hate  thee  vvorfe. 

Afem.  Why  ? 

Tim.  Thou  flatter'ft  mifery. 

Apem,  I  flatter  not ;  but  fay,  thou  art  a  caitiff. 

Tim.  Why  doft  thou  feek  me  out  ? 

Apem.  To  vex  thee.^ 

Tim.  Always  a  villain's  office;,  or  a  fool's. 
Dofl  pleafe  thyfelf  in't  ? 

Apem.  Ay. 

Tim.  What !  a  knave  too  V 

Apem.  If  thou  didfl  put  this  four-cold  habit  on 
To  cafligate  thy  pride,  'twere  well :  but  thou 
Doft  it  enforcedly  ;  thou'dfl  courtier  be  again, 
Wert  thou  not  beggar.     Willing  mifery 
Outlives  incertain  pomp,  is  crown'd  before  :^ 

*  To  vex  thee.']     As  the  meafure  Is  here  imperfe6t,  we  may 
fuppofe,  with  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  our  author  to  have  written  : 
Only  to  vex  thee.     Steevens. 

'  What !  a  knave  too  ?]  Timon  had  juft  called  Apemantus 
fool,  in  confequence  of  what  he  had  known  of  him  by  former 
acquaintance  ;  but  when  Apemantus  tells  him  that  he  comes  to 
vex  him,  Timon  determines  that  to  vex  is  eitiier  the  office  of  a 
villain  or  a  fool ;  that  to  vex  ly  dejtgn  is  villainy,  to  vex  tuith^ 
out  defign  is  folly.  He  then  properly  alks  Apemantus  whether 
he  takes  delight  in  vexing,  and  when  he  anfwers,  yes,  Timon 
replies, —  What !  a  knave  too  ?  I  before  only  knew  thee  to  be  a 
fool,  but  now  I  find  thee  likewife  a  knave.     Johnson. 

^  is  crown'd  before  ;]  Arrives  fooner  at  high  wijh  ;  that 

is,  at  the  completion  of  its  wiJJies.     Johnson. 

So,  in  a  former  fcene  of  this  play  : 

"  And  in  fome  fort  thefe  wants  of  mine  are  crown  d, 
"  That  I  account  them  bleilings." 
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The  one  is  filling  ftill,  never  complete  ; 

The  other,  at  high  wilh  :  Befl  ftate,  contentlefs^ 

Hath  a  diftracSled  and  moil:  wretched  being, 

Worfe  than  the  worft,  content. ^ 

Theu  fhould'ft  defire  to  die,  being  miferable. 

■   Tim.  Not  by  his  breath,^  that  is  more  miferable. 
Thou  art  a  Have,  whom  Fortune's  tender  arm 
With  favour  never  clafp'd  ;-  but  bred  a  dog.^ 

Again,  more  appofitely,  in  Cymleiine  t 

"  -my/apreme  crozi^ra  of  ^rz'^y."     Malone. 

'  Worfe  than  the  worft,  content.']  Beft  ftates  contentlefs  have 
a  wretched  being,  a  being  worfe  than  thai  of  the  worft  ftates 
that  are  content.     Johnson. 

*  by  his  breath,']     It  means,  I  believe,  by  his  counfel, 

by  his  dirediion.     Johnson. 

By  his  breath,  I  believe,  is  meant  hSsfentence.  To  IreaCJie 
is  as  hcentioufly  ufed  by  Shakfpeare  in  the  following  inftance 
from  Hamlet: 

"  Having  ever  feen,  in  the  prenominate  crimes, 

"  The  youth  you  breathe  of,  guilty,"  &c.     Steevens. 

By  his  breath  means  in  our  author's  language,  by  his  voice  or 
Jpeech,  and  fo  in  faft  by  his  fentence.  Shakfpeare  frequently 
ufes  the  word  in  this  fenfe.  It  has  been  twice  ufed  in  this  play. 
See  p.  108,  n.  4.     Malone. 

^  Thou  art  ajlave,  whom  Fortune's  tender  arm 

IFith  favour  never  clafp'd ;]     In  a  Colledion  of  Sonnets, 
entitled,   Chloris,  or   the  Complaint  of  the  pajjionate  defpifed 
Shepheard,  by  William  Smith,   I5g6,  a  fimilar  image  is  found  : 
"  Doth  any  Hve  that  ever  had  fuch  hap, 

"  That  all  her  aftions  are  of  none  effeft  ? 
*'  Whom  Fortune  never  dandled  in  her  lap, 

"  But  as  an  abjeft  ftill  doth  me  rejed."     Malone. 

3  but  bred  a  dog.]     Alluding  to  the  word   Cynick,  of 

which  fe£t  Apemantus  was.     Warburton. 

For  the  etymology  of  Cynick,  our  author  was  not  obliged  to 
have  recourfe  to  the  Greek  language.  The  diftionariss  of  his 
time  furnilhed  him  with  it.  See  Cawdrey's  Diftionary  of  hard 
Englijh  Words,  o6tavo,  l604  :  "  Cynical,  Doggijh,  froward." 
Again,  in  Bullokar's  EnglifJi  Expqfitor,  lO'lG:  "Cynical, 
Doggifli,  orcurrilh.     There  was  in  Greece  an  old  fed  of  philo- 
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tiadft  thoLi^    like  us/  from  our  firfl:  fwath^S  pro- 
ceeded 


fophers  fo  called,  becaufe  they  did  ever  lliarply  larke  at  men's 
vices,"  &c.  After  all,  however,  I  believe  Shakfpeare  only 
meant,  thou  wert  born  in  a  low  ftate,  and  ufed  from  thy  infancy 
tohardfliips.     Malone. 

*  Hadji  thou,  lihe  us,"]  There  is  in  this  fpeech  a  fullen 
haughtinefs,  and  malignant  dignity,  fuitable  at  once  to  the  lord 
and  the  man-hater.  The  impatience  with  which  he  bears  to  have 
his  luxury  reproached  by  one  that  never  had  luxury  within  his 
reach,  is  natural  and  graceful. 

There  is  in  a  letter,  written  by  the  Earl  of  Eflex,  jufl  before 
his  execution,  to  another  nobleman,  a  palTage  fomewhat  refem- 
bling  this,  with  which,  I  believe,  every  reader  will  be  pleafed, 
though  it  is  fo  ferious  and  folemn  that  it  can  fcarcely  be  inferted 
without  irreverence  : 

"  God  grant  your  lordftiip  may  quickly  feel  the  comfort  I  now 
enjoy  in  my  unfeigned  converlion^  but  that  you  may  never  feel 
the  torments  I  have  fuffered  for  my  long  delaying  it.  I  had  none 
lut  deceivers  to  call  upon  me,  to  whom  I  faid,  if  my  ambition 
could  have  entered  into  their  narrow  breqjls,  they  would  Jiot 
have  been  fo  humble ;  or  if  my  delights  had  been  once  tajted  by 
them,  they  would  not  have  been  fo  precife.  But  your  lordship 
hath  one  to  call  upon  you,  that  knoweth  what  it  is  you  now  en~ 
Joy  ;  find  what  the  greatejt  Jruit  and  end  is  of  all  contentment 
that  this  world  can  afford.  Think,  therefore,  dear  earl,  that  I 
have  flaked  and  buoyed  all  the  ways  of  pleafure  unto  yon,  and 
left  them  as  fea-marks  for  you  to  keep  the  channel  of  religious 
virtue.  For  fliut  your  eyes  never  fo  long,  they  muft  be  open  at 
the  laft,  and  then  you  muft  fay  with  me,  there  is  no  peace  to  the 
ungodly.'"     Johnson, 

A  fimilar  thought  occurs  in  a  MS.  metrical  tranllation  of  an 
ancient  French  romance,  preferyed  in  the  Library  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge.  [See  note  on  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
Aa  IV.  fc.  X.]  : 

"  For  heretofore  of  hardneffe  hadeft  thou  never  ; 
"  But  were  brought  forth  in  blilTe,  as  fwich  a  burde  ought, 
"  Wyth  alle  maner  gode  metes,  and  to  milfc  them  now 
"  It  were  a  botles  bale,"  &c.  p.  26,  b,     Steevens. 

s  fr/i  fwath J    From  infancy.     Swath  is  the  drefs  of  a 

new-born  child.     Johnson. 

Vol.  XIX.  M 
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The  Tweet  degrees  ^  that  this  brief  world  affords 

To  fuch  as  may  the  paffive  drugs  of  it  7 

Freely  command,^  thou  would'il  have  plung'd  thy- 

felf 
In  general  riot ;  melted  down  thy  youth 
In  different  beds  of  lull;^  and  never  Icarn'd 
The  icy  precepts  of  relpedl,'  but  folio vv'd 

So^  in  Heywood's  Golden  Age,   l6j  1  : 

"  No  more  tiieir  cradles  lliall  be  made  their  tombs, 
"Nor  their  {oi'tju'aths  become  their  winding-lheets." 

Again,  in  Chapman's  tranflation  of  Homer's  Hi/mn  to  Apollo  : 

"  twaddled  with  fincere 

"  And  fpotlefs  yk'fl</i-bands  5 — ."     Steevens. 

"  The  fweet  degrees  — ]  Thus  the  folio.  The  modern  editors 
have,  without  authority,  read — Through  &:c.  but  this  negleft  of 
the  prepofition  was  common  to  many  other  writers  of  the  age  of 
Shakfpeare.     Steevens. 

'  To  fuch  as  may  the  pafiive  drugs  of  it — ]  Though  all  the 
■modern  editors  agree  in  this  reading,  it  appears  to  me  corrupt. 
The  epitliet  paffive  is  I'eldom  applied,  except  in  a  metaphorical 
fenfe,  to  inanimate  objedts  ;  and  I  cannot  well  conceive  what 
TinK)n  can  mean  by  the  paj/lve  drugs  of  the  icor Id,  unlefs  he 
means  every  thing  that  the  world  ajj'ords. 

But  in  thc'^rli;  folio  the  words  are  not  "  paflive  drugs,"  but 
"  paflive  drugges."  This  leads  us  to  the  true  reading — drudges, 
which  improves  the  fenfe,  and  is  nearer  to  the  old  reading  in  the 
trace  of  the  letters. 

Dr.  Johnfon  fays  in  his  Didionary,  that  a  drug  means  a  drudge, 
and  cites  this  paflage  as  an  inftance  of  it.  But  he  is  furely  mif- 
taken  ;  and  I  think  it  is  better  to  confider  the  pallage  as  errone- 
ous, than  to  acknowledge,  on  fuch  flight  authority,  that  a  drug 
fignifies  a  drudge.     M.  Mason. 

"  . command,']      Old  copy — commandft.      Corrected  by 

Mr.  Rowe.     Malone. 

9  melted  dotvn  thy  youth 

In  dijff'erent  beds  of  luji  j]  Thus,  in  the  AchiUeid  d  ^i^\!ms, 
II.  394  : 

"  tenero  nee  flaxa  cubili 

"  Membra, ."     Steevens. 

'  precepts  of  refpeii,']  Of  oled'eace  to  laws. 

JoHNSOIf. 
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The  fugar'd  game  before  thee.     But  myfelf/ 
Who  had  the  world  as  my  confedionary  ; 


Refpeft,  I  believe,  means  the  <ju'en  dirat  on  ?  the  regard  of 
Athens,  that  ftrongeft  reftraint  on  licentioufnels  :  the  icy  pre-' 
cepts,  i.  e.  that  cool  hot  blood  ;  what  Mr.  Burke,  in  his  admira- 
ble ReJleSiions  on  the  Revolution  in  France,  has  emphatically 
ftyled  "  one  of  the  greateft  controuling  powers  on  earth,  the 
Jenfe  of  fame  and  ejiimation."     Steevens. 

Timon  cannot  mean  by  the  word  refpeSi,  obedience  to  the 
laws,  as  Johnlbn  fuppoles  ;  for  a  poor  man  is  more  likely  to  be 
imprelled  with  a  reverence  for  tlie  laws,  than  one  in  a  tlation  of 
nobility  and  affluence.  Refpeft  may  poffibly  mean,  as  Steevens 
fuppofes,  a  regard  to  the  opinion  of  the  world :  but  I  think  it 
has  a  more  enlarged  fignification,  and  implies  a  confideration  of 
confequences,  whatever  they  may  be.  In  this  fenfe  it  is  ufed  by 
Hamlet : 

"  There's  the  refpedl 

"  That  makes  calamity  of  fo  long  life."     M.  Mason. 

"  The  icy  precepts  of  refpe&'  mean  the  cold  admonitions  of 

cautious  prudence,  that  deliberately  weighs  the  confequences  of 

every  a<Stion,     So,  in  Troilus  and  Crejjlda  : 

"  Reafon  and  refpeci, 

"  Makes  livers  pale,  and  luftihood  dejetSt." 

Again,  in  our  poet's  Rape  of  Lucrece  : 

"  Then,  childilh  fear,  avaimt !  debating  i^\e  l 
"  RcfpeB  and  reafon  wait  on  wrinkled  age  ! 
"  Sad  paufe  and  deep  regard  become  the  fage." 

Hence  in  King  Richard  III.  the  King  fays : 

"  I  w'Jl  converfe  with  iron-witted  fools, 

"  And  unrefpeBive  hoys  ;  none  are  for  me^ 

*'  That  look  into  me  with  confiderate  eyes."     Malone. 

*  But  myself]  The  connedion  hei-e  requires  fome  atten- 
tion. But  is  here  ufed  to  denote-  oppofition  ;  but  what  imme- 
diately precedes  is  not  oppofed  to  that  which  follows.  The  ad- 
verfative  particle  refers  to  the  two  firfl  lines  : 

Ttiou  art  a  flave,  ivhom  fortune  s  tender  arm 

Witli  favour  never  clafpd  ;   but  bred  a  dog. 

But  myself 

Who  had  the  zvorld  as  my  confeFtionary  ;   SfC. 
The  intermediate  lines  are  to  be  confidered  as  a  parenthefis  of 
palCon.    Johnson. 

M2 
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The  mouths,  the  tongues,  the  eyes,  and  hearts  bf 

men 
At  duty,  more  than  I  could  frame  employment  ;5 
That  numberlefs  upon  me  ftuck,  as  leaves 
Do  on  the  oak,  have  with  one  winter's  brufh 
Fell  from  their  boughs,  and  left  me  open,  bare* 
For  every  liorm  that  blows  ; — I,  to  bear  this, 
That  never  knew  but  better,  is  fome  burden  : 
Thy  nature  did  commence  in  fufferance,  time 
Hath  made  thee  hard  in't.    Why  (liould'ft  thou  liate 

men  ? 
They  never  flatter'd  thee :  What  hafl  thou  given  ? 
If  thou  wilt  curfe, — thy  father,  that  poor  rag,5 

'  than  I  cotdd  fi amc  ewployment  >]  i.  e.  frame  employ- 

ment for.     Shaklpeare  frequently  writes  thus.     See.  Vol.  XV. 
p.  igQ,  n.  4;  and  Vol.  XVI.  p.  145,  n,  3,     Malone. 

*  with  one  ivinters  IruJJi 

Fell  from  their  boughs,  and  left  me  open,  lare  Sec.]   So,  in 
Maffinger's  Maid  of  Honour  : 
"  O  fummer  friend (liip, 

"  Whofe  flatt'ring  leaves  that  fhadow'd  us  in  our 
"  Profperity,  with  the  leaft  guft  drop  off 
"  In  the  autumn  of  adverfity."     Steevens. 

Somewhat  of  the  fame  imagery  is  found  in  our  author's  73d 
Sonnet : 

"  That  time  of  year  thou  may'ft  in  me  behold, 
"  When  yellow  leaves,  or  none,  or  few,  do  hang 
"  Upon  thofe  boughs  which  Ihake  againft  the  cold, 
*'  Bare  ruin'd  choirs,  where  late  the  fvveet  birds  fang,'* 

Malone. 

*  that  poor  rag.]    If  we  read — poor  rogue,  it  will  cor- 

refpond  rather  better  to  what  follows.     Johnson. 

In  King  Richard  III.  Margaret  calls  Glofter  rag  of  honour ; 
in  the  fame  play,  the  overweening  rags  of  France  are  mentionedj 
and  John  Florio  fpeaks  of  a  "  tara-ran^  player."     Steevens. 

We  now  ufe  the  word  ragamuffin  in  the  fame  fenfe. 

M.  Mason. 
The  term  is  yet  ufed.     The  lowefl  of  the  people  are  yet  de- 
nominated— ^Tag,  rag,  &c.     So^  in  Julius  CccJ'ar  :  " — if  the 
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Muft  be  thy  fubjedl ;  who,  in  fpite,  put  fluff 
To  Tome  fhe  beggar,  and  compounded  tliee 
Poor  rogue  hereditary.     Hence  !  be  gone  !■ — 
If  thou  hadft  not  been  born  the  worft  of  men, 
Thou  hadft  been  a  knave,  and  flatterer.*' 

Afem.  Art  thou  proud  yet  ? 

Tim.  Ay,  that  I  am  not  thee. 

Apem.  I,  that  I  was 

No  prodigal. 

Tim.  I,  that  I  am  one  now  ; 

Were  all  the  wealth  I  have,  fhut  up  in  thee, 
I'd  give  thee  leave  to  hang  it.     Get  thee  gone. — 
That  the  whole  life  of  Athens  were  in  this  ! 
Thus  would  I  eat  it.  \_Eating  a  Root. 

Apem.  Here  ;   I  will  mend  thy  feafi:. 

^Offering  him  Jomething. 

lag-rag  people  did  not  clap  him  and  bifs  him, — I  am  no  true 
man."     Malone. 

*  Thou  hadjt  been  a  knave,  and  flatterer.']  Dryden  has  quoted 
,two  verfes  of  Virgil  to  lliow  how  well  he  could  liave  written  la- 
tires.  Shakrpear.e  has  here  given  a  Ipecimen  of  the  fame  power 
by  a  line  bitter  beyond  all  bitternefs,  in  which  Timon  tells  Ape- 
mantus,  that  he  had  not  virtue  enough  for  the  vices  which  he 
condemns. 

Dr.  Warburton  explains  icorjt  by  loivvft,  which  fomewhat 
weakens  the  fenfe,  and  yet  leaves  it  fufficiently  vigorous. 

I  have  heard  Mr.  Burke  commend  the  Inbtilty  of  dilbrimina- 
tion  with  which  Shakfpeare  diftinguiilies  the  prefent  charafter  of 
Timon  from  that  of  Apemantus,  whom  to  vulgar  eyes  lie  would 
]Q0W  refemble.     Johnson. 

Knave  is  here  to  be  underilood  of  a  man  who  endeavours  to 
recommend  himfelf  by  a  hypocritical  appearance  of  attention, 
and  fuperfluity  of  fawning  otficioufnefs  ;  fucb  3  one  as  is  called 
in  King  Lear,  ajinical  fuperferviccable  rogue. — If  he  had  had 
virtue  enough  to  attain  the  profitable  vices,  he  would  have  been 
profitably  vicious.     Steevens. 
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Tim.  Firft  mend  my  company,^  take  away  thy- 

j^FEM.  So  I  (hall  mend  mine  own^  by  the  lack  of 

thine. 
Tim.  'Tis  not  well  mended  fo,  it  is  but  botchM ; 
If  not,  I  would  it  were. 

u4pem.  What  would'ft  thou  have  to  Athens  ? 
Tim.  Thee  thither  in  a  whirlwind.     If  thou  wilt. 
Tell  them  there  I  have  gold  ;  look,  fo  I  have. 

Apem.  Here  is  no  ufe  for  gold. 

Tim.  The  bed,  and  trueft.; 

For  here  it  lleeps,  and  does  no  hired  harm. 

Apem.  Where  ly'ft  o'nights,  Timon  ? 

Tim.  Under  that's  above  me.^* 

Where  feed'ft  thou  o'days,  Apemantus  ? 

Apem.  Where  my  llomach  finds  meat ;  or,  ra- 
ther, where  I  eat  it. 

Tim.  'Would  poifon  were  obedient,  and  knew 
my  mind  ! 

Apem.  Where  would'fl  thou  fend  it  ? 

77m.  To  fauce  thy  difhes. 

Apem.    The   middle   of   humanity  thou    never 

"^  Firfi  mend  my  coinpayiy,']     The  old  copy  reads — mend  thy 
compati!/.     The  correction  was  made  by  Mr.  Rowe,     Malone. 

*  lake  away  thyself.']    This  thought  feems  to  have  been 

adopted  from, Plutarch's  Life  of  A^itony.  It  llands  thus  in  Sir 
Thomas  North's  tranflation  :  "  Apemantus  laid  unto  the  other, 
O,  here  is  a  trimme  banket,  Timon.  Timon  aunfwered,  yea,  faid 
he,  fo  thou  ivert  not  here."     Steevens. 

■^  Apem.   Where  ly\ft  o' nights,  Timon? 

Tiff!.   Under  thafs  above  me.']     So,  in  Curiolanus  : 
*'  3  Serv.  Where  dwell'Il  thou  ? 
"  Cor.  Under  the  canopy."     Steevens. 
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knewed,  but  the  extremity  of  both  ends :  When 
thou  waft  in  thy  gilt,  and  thy  perfume,  they  mocked 
thee  for  too  much  curiofity;'  in  thy  rags  tliou 
knoweft  none,  but  art  defpifed  for  the  contrary. 
There's  a  medlar  for  thee,  eat  it. 

Tim.  On  what  I  hate,  I  feed  not. 

Apem.  Doit  hate  a  medlar  ? 

Tim.  Ay,  though  it  look  like  thee.^ 

Apem.  An  thou  hadft  hated  medlers  fooner,  thou 
fhould'ft  have  loved  thyfelf  better  now.  What 
man  didfl  thou  ever  know  unthrift,  that  was  be- 
loved after  his  means  ? 

Tim.  Who,  without  thofe  means  thou  talked  of, 
didfi:  thou  ever  know  beloved  ? 

jiPEM.  Myfelf. 

^  for  ton  much  curiofity  j]  i^e.  for  too  much  finical  de- 

Hcacy.     The  Oxford  editor  alters  it  to  coMr^ty?/,     Waeburton. 

Dr.  Warburton  has  explained  the  word  juftly.  So,  in  Jervas 
Markham's  EngUJli  Arcndia,  I606:  "  — for  all  thofe  eye- 
charming  graces,  of  which  with  fuch  curiojily  (he  had  boafted." 
Again,  in  Hobby's  tranflation  of  Cafliglione's  Corlegiano,  155Q: 
"  A  waiting  gentlewoman  lliould  flee  aff'effion  or  curiofiti/,"' 
Curiojity  is  here  infeited  as  a  fynonyme  to  aJf'eiTiion,  which 
means  aff'eSiation.  Curiojity  likewife  feems  to  have  meant 
capriciovfnefs.  Thus,  in  Greene's  MainiU'w,  15.Q3  :  "  Pharicles 
hath  ihewn  me  fome  cnrtefy,  and  I  have  not  altogether  requited 
him  with  curiojity  :  he  hath  made  fome  fliew  of  love,  and  I  have 
not  wholly  feemed  to  millike."     Steevens. 

'  Ay,  though  it  look  like  thee."]  Timon  here  fuppofes  that  an 
obje£lion  againft  hatred,  which  through  the  whole  lenor  of  the 
converfation  appears  an  argument  for  it.  One  would  liave  ex- 
pelled him  to  have  anfwered — 

Yes,  for  it  looks  like  thee. 
The  old  edition,  which  always  gives  the  pronoun  inftead  of  the 
affirmative  particle,  has  it— r 

1,  though  it  look  like  thee. 
Perhaps  we  fliould  read  : 

J  thought  it  look'd  like  thee.     Johnson. 
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Tim.  I  underftand  thee  ;  thou  hadft  fome  means 
to  keep  a  dog. 

Ap^m,  What  things  in  the  world  canll:  thou 
neareft  compare  to  thy  flatterers  ? 

Tim.  Women  neareft ;  but  men,  men  are  the 
things  themfeh'es.  What  would'ft  thou  do  with 
the  world,  Apemantus,  if  it  lay  in  thy  power  ? 

Apem,  Give  it  the  beafts,  to  be  rid  of  the  men. 

Tim.  Would'fl:  thou  have  thyfelf  fall  in  the  con- 
fuflon  of  men,  and  remain  a  beaii  with  the  beafls  ? 

Apem.  Ay,  Timon. 

Tim.  a  beaftly  ambition,  which  the  gods  grant 
thee  to  attain  to  !  If  thou  wert  the  lion,  the  fox 
would  beguile  thee  :  if  thou  wert  the  lamb,  the  fox 
would  eat  thee  :  if  thou  wert  the  fox,  the  lion 
would  fufpe6l  thee,  when,  peradventure,  thou  wert 
accufed  by  the  afs  :  if  thou  wert  the  afs,  thy  dul- 
nefs  would  torment  thee;  and  ftill  thou  livedfi;  but 
as  a  breakfaft  to  the  wolf:  if  thou  wert  the  vv'olf, 
thy  greedinefs  would  affli6l  thee,  and  oft  thou 
fhouldfi:  hazard  thy  life  for  thy  dinner  :  wert  thou 
the  unicorn,^  pride  and  wrath  would  confound 
thee,  and  make  thine  own  felf  the  conqueft  of  thy 
fury  :  wert  thou  a  bear,  thou  would'ft  be  killed  by 
the  horfe  ;  wert  thou  a  horfe,  thou  would'll:  be  feized 
by  the  leopard  ;    wert  thou  a  leopard,  thou  wert 

^  the  unicorn,  &c.]  The  account  given  of  the  unicorn  is 

this  :  that  he  and  the  lion  being  enemies  by  nature,  as  foon  tls 
the  lion  fees  the  unicorn  he  betakes  himfelf  to  a  tree  :  the  uni- 
corn in  his  fury,  and  with  all  the  fwiftnefs  of  his  courfe,  running 
at  him,  flicks  his  born  laft  in  the  tree,  and  then  the  lion  falls 
aipon  him  and  kills  him.     Gefner  H'lji.  Animal.     Hanmer. 

See  a  note  on  Julius  Coefar,  Vol.  XVI.  p.  305^  n,  2. 

^  Steevens • 
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german  to  the  lion,4  and  the  fpots  of  thy  kindred 
were  jurors  on  thy  life  :  all  thy  fafety  were  remo- 
tion  'J  and  thy  defence,  abfence.  What  bealt  could'ft 
thou  be,  that  were  not  fubjedl  to  abeaft  ?  and  what 
a  beaft  art  thou  already,  that  feeft  not  thy  lofs  in 
transformation  ? 

Apem.  If  thou  could'ft  pleafe  me  with  fpeaking 
to  me,  thou  might'fl:  have  hit  upon  it  here :  The 
commonwealth  of  Athens  is  become  a  foreft  of 
beafts. 

Tim.  How  has  the  afs  broke  the  wall,  that  thou 
art  out  of  the  city  ? 

Apem.  Yonder  comes  a  poet,  and  a  painter  :  The 
plague  of  company  light  upon  thee  !  I  will  fear  to 
catch  it,  and  give  way  :  When  I  know  not  what 
elfe  to  do.  Til  fee  thee  again. 

'Tim.  When  there  is  nothing  living  but  thee, 
thou  fhalt  be  welcome.  I  had  rather  be  a  beggar's 
dog,  than  Apemantus. 

Apem.  Thou  art  the  cap  of  all  the  fools  alive.^ 

*  thou  wert  german  to  the  lion,']    This  feems  to  be  an 

allufion  to  Turkiih  policy  : 

*•  Bears,  like  the  Turk,  no  brother  near  the  throne." 

Pope. 
See  Vol.  XII,  p.  222,  n.  3.     Steevens. 

^  were  remotion  j]    i.e.  removal  from  place  to  place. 

So,  in  King  Lear  : 

"  'Tis  the  remotion  of  the  duke  and  her."      Stkevens. 

Remotion  means,  I  apprehend,  not  a  frequent  removal  from 
place  to  place,  but  merely  remotenefs,  the  being  placed  at  a  dif- 
tance  from  the  lion.  See  Vol.  VI,  p.  213,  n.  7  j  and  Vol.  XI. 
p,  371,  n.  1.     Malone. 

^  Thou  art  the  cap  &c.]  The  top,  the  principal.  The  re- 
maining dialogue  has  more  malignity  than  wit.     Johnson. 

Dr.  Johnfon's  explication  is,  I  think,  right ;  but  I  believe  our 
author  had  alfo  the  fool's  cap  in  his  thoughts.     Malone. 
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Tim.  'Would  thou  wert  clean  enough  to  fpit 
upon. 

jiPEM.  A  plague  on  thee,  thou  art  too  bad  to 

curfe.^ 

Tim.    All  villains,    that  do  fland  by  thee,    are 
pure.* 

jiPEM.  There  is  no  leprofy  but  what  thou  fpeakTt. 

77m.  If  I  name  thee. — 
I'll  beat  thee, — but  I  fhould  infe6l  my  hands. 

Apem.  I  would,  my  tongue  could  rot  them  off! 

Tim.  Away,  thou  iiTue  of  a  mangy  dog  ! 
Choler  does  kill  me,  that  thou  art  alive  ; 
I  fwoon  to  fee  thee. 

Apem.  'Would  thou  would'ft  burft ! 

Tim.  Away, 

Thou  tedious  rogue  !  I  am  forry,  I  fliall  lofe 
A  flone  by  thee.  \Throivs  a  Stone  at  him, 

Apem.  Beaft ! 

Tim.  Slave ! 

Apem.  Toad ! 

Tim.  Rogue,  rogue,  rogue  ! 

[Apemantus  retreats  hackivardy   as  going. 

In  j4ll's  well  that  ends  well,  "  the  cap  of  the  time,"  ap- 
parently means — the  foremojl  in  the  fafliion.     Steevexs. 

'  Apem.  A  plague  on  thee,  thou  art  too  had  to  ciirfe.']  Thus, 
the  oM  copies,  and,  I  think,  rightly.  Mr.  Theobald,  however, 
is  of  a  contrary  opinion  ;  for,  according  to  the  prefent  regulation, 
lays  he,  Apemantus  is  "  made  to  curfc  Timon,  and  immediately 
to  lubjoin  that  he  was  too  bad  to  curie."  He  would  therefore 
give  the  former  part  of  the  line  to  Timon.     Steevens. 

^  All  villains,  that  do  ftand  ly  thee,  are  pure.']  The  fame 
fentiment  is  repeated  in  King  Lear  : 

"  Thofe  wicked  creatures  yet  do  look  well-favour'd, 
"  When  others  are  more  wicked."     Steevens. 
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I  am  fick  of  this  falfe  world ;  and  will  love  nought 
But  even  the  mere  necellities  upon  it. 
Then,  Timon,  prefently  prepare  thy  grave  ; 
Lie  where  the  light  foam  of  the  fea  may  beat 
Thy  grave-ftone  daily :  make  thine  epitaph, 
That  death  in  me  at  others'  lives  may  laugh. 
O  thou  fweet  king-killer,  and  dear  divorce 

[^Looking  on  the  Gold. 
'Twixt  natural  Ton  and  fire  !9  thou  bright  defiler 
Of  Hymen's  pureft  bed  !   thou  valiant  Mars  ! 
Thou  ever  young,  frefh,  lov'd,  and  delicate  wooer, 
Whofe  blufh  doth  thaw  the  confecrated  fnow 
That  lies  on  Dian's  lap  !'  thou  vifible  god. 
That  folder'fl  clofe  impoffibilities, 
And  mak'ft  them  kifs !    that  fpeak'ft  with   every 

tongue, 
To  every  purpofe  !   O  thou  touch  of  hearts  !- 
Think,  thy  flave  man  rebels  ;  and  by  thy  virtue 
Set  them  into  confounding  odds,  that  bcafts 
May  have  the  world  in  empire  ! 

^FEM.  'Would  'twere  fo  ;— 

But  not  till  I  am  dead  ! — I'll  Hiy,  thou  haft  gold : 

^  'Twixt  natural  f^n  and  Jire  !'] 

"  Aia  rSrov  »  rox-^Ej."  Anac.     Johnson. 
^    Whofe  hlufli  doth  thaw  the  confecrated  fnow 

That  lies  on  Diani  lap!']  .  The  imagery  is  here  exquifitely 
beautiful  and  fublime.     "VVarburton. 

Dr.  Warburton  might  hnve  faid — Here  is  a  very  elegant  turn 
given  to  a  thought  more  coarfely  exprelled  in  King  Lear  : 

"  ' yon  limpering  dame, 

"  Whofe  face  between  her  forks  prefages  fnow." 

Steevens. 

'  O  thou  touch  of  hearts  /]    Touch,  for  touchjlone.     So, 

in  King  Richard  111 : 

"  O,  Buckingham,  now  do  I  play  the  touch, 

"  To  try  if  thou  be'ft  current  gold ."    Steevens. 
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Thou  will  be  throng'd  to  Ihortly. 

Tim.  Throng'd  to  ? 

^PEM.  -  Ay. 

Tim.  Thy  back,  I  pr'ythee. 

Apem.  Live,  and  love  thy  mifery  ! 

Tim.  Long  live  fo,  and  fo  die  ! — I  am  quit. — 

\^Exit  Apemanttjs.. 
More  things  like  men  ?3 — -Eat,  Timori,  and  abhor 
them. 

Enter  Thieves.^ 

1  Thief.  Where  fhould  he  have  this  gold  ?  It  is 
fome  poor  fragment,  fome  flender  ort  of  his  re- 
mainder :  The  mere  want  of  gold,  and  the  falling- 
from  of  his  friends,  drove  him  into  this  melan- 
choly. 

2  Thief.  It  is  noifed,  he  hath  a  mafs  of  trea- 
fure. 

3  Thief.  Let  us  make  the  aflay  upon  him  ;  if  he 

^  More  things  like  men  ?]  This  line.  In  the  old  edition,  is 
given  to  Apemantus,  but  it  apparently  belongs  to  Timon.  Sir 
Thomas  Hanmer  has  tranfpofed  ihe  foregoing  dialogue  according 
to  his  own  mind,  not  unlkilfully,  but  with  unwarrantable  licence, 

Johnson. 

I  believe,  as  the  name  of  Apemantus  was  prefixed  to  this  linC;, 
inftead  of  Tiraon,  fo  the  name  of  Timon  was  prefixed  to  the 
preceding  line  by  a  fimilar  miftake.  That  line  feems  more  pro- 
per in  the  mouth  of  Apemantus ;  and  the  words — 1  am  quitf 
feem  to  mark  his  exit.     Malone. 

The  words — I  a?n  quit,  in  my  opinion,  belong  to  Timon,  who 
means  that  he  is  quit  or  clear,  has  at  laft  got  rid  of  Apemantus  ; 
is  delivered  from  his  company.  This  phrafe  is  yet  current  among 
the  vulgar.     Steevens.  ' 

'^  Enter  Thieves,]  The  old  copy  reads, — Enter  the  Banditti. 

Steevens. 
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care  not  for't,  he  will  fupply  us  eafily ;  If  he  covet- 
oufly  referve  it,  how  (hall  s  get  it  ? 

2  Thief.  True  ;  for  he  bears  it  not  about  him, 
*tis  hid. 

1  Thief.  Is  not  this  he  ? 
Thieves.  Where  ? 

2  Thief.  'Tis  his  defcription. 

3  Thief.  He ;  I  know  him. 

Thieves.  Save  thee,  Timon. 

Tim.  Now,  thieves  ? 

Thieves.  Soldiers,  not  thieves. 

Tim.  Both  too ;  and  women's  fons. 

Thieves.  We  are  not  thieves,  but  men  that  much 
do  want. 

Tim.  Your  greateft  want  Is,  you  want  much  of 
meat. 5 


-'  _ you  want  much  of  meat.]    Thus  both  the  player  and 

poetical  editor  have  given  us  this  paffage  ;  quite  fand-d/ind,  as 
honeft  Launcelot  fays,  to  our  author's  meaning.  If  thefe  poor 
Thieves  ^wanted  meat,  what  greater  want  could  they  be  curfed 
with,  as  they  could  not  live  on  grafs,  and  berries,  and  water  - 
but  I  dare  warrant  the  poet  wrote  : 

you  much  want  of  meet. 

i.  e.  Much  of  what  you  ought  to  be  ;  much  of  the  qualities  le- 
fittifig  you  as  human  creatures.     Theobald. 

Such  is  Mr.  Theobald's  emendation,  in  which  he  is  followed 
by  Dr.  Warburton.     Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  reads  : 

yott  want  much  of  men. 

They  have  been  all  bufy  witho^at  ncceflity.  Obferve  the  feries  of 
the  converfation.  The  Thieves  tell  him,  that  they  are  men  that 
much  do  want.  Here  is  an  ambiguity  between  much  want,  and 
want  of  7nuch.  Timon  takes  it  on  the  wrong  fide,  and  tella 
them  that  their  greateft  ivant  is,  that,  like  other  men,  they  want 
much  of  meat ;  then  telling  them  where  meat  may  be  h'ad,  he 
alks,  IFant?  why  want :'     Johnson. 
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Why  ftiould  you  want  ?  Behold^    the  earth  hath 

roots  ;^ 
Within  this  mile  break  forth  a  hundred  fprings : 
The  oaks  bear  mall,  the  briars  fcarlet  hips  ; 
The  bounteous  houfewife,  nature,  on  each  bufh 
Lays  her  full  mefs  before  you.    Want  ?  why  want  ? 

1  Thief.  We  cannot  live  on  grafs,  on  berries, 
water, 
As  bealts,  and  birds,  and  fifhes. 

Tim.  Nor   on  the  beafts  themfelves,  the  birds, 
and  fifhes  ; 
You  muft  eat  men.     Yet  thanks  I  mud  you  con, 7 
That  you  are  thieves  profefs'd  ;  that  you  work  not 
In  l)olier  fliapes  :   for  there  is  boundlefs  theft 
In  limited  profeffions.^     Rafcal  thieves. 

Perhaps  we  iliould  read  : 

Your  greateft  ivant  is,  you  want  muck  of  me. 
rejefting  the  two  laft  letters  of  the  word.  The  fenfe  will  thea 
be — your  greateft  want  is  that  you  expe6t  fupplies  of  vie  from 
whom  you  can  reafonably  expe6l  nothing.  Your  neceffities  are 
indeed  defperate,  when  you  apply  for  relief  to  one  in  my  fitua- 
tion.  Dr.  Farmer,  however,  with  no  fmall  probability,  would 
point  the  paflage  as  follows  : 

Your  greatej}  want  is,  you  want  rnuch.      Of  meat 
JVhy  Jhoiild  you  want  9  Behold,  &c.     Steevens, 

^  the  earth  hath  roots  ;   &c.] 

"  Vile  olus,  &  duris  hserentia  mora  rubetis, 
"  Pugnantis  ftomachi  compofuere  famem  : 
"  Flumine  vicino  ftultus  fitit." 
I  do  not  fuppofe  thefe  to  be  imitations,  but  only  to  be  fimilar 
thoughts  on  fimilar  occalions.     Johnson. 

^  Yet  thanks  /  7nnfi  yov  con,]    To  con  thanh  is  a  very 

common  exprellion  among  our  old  dramatlck  writers.     So,  in 
The  Story  of  King  Darius,   1565,  an  interlude  : 

*'  Yea  and  well  laid,  I  con  you  no  thanke." 

Again,  in  Pierce  Penuileffe  his  Supplication  to  the  Devil,  by 
Naih,  1592  :  "  It  is  well  done  to  pradife  my  wit ;  but  I  believe 
our  lord  will  con  thee  little  thanks  for  it."     Steevens. 

^  In  limited  prof  eft  on  s,']   Limited,  for  legal.      Wakburton. 
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Here's  gold:    Go,    fuck  the  fubtle   blood  of  the 

grape. 
Till  the  high  fever  feeth  your  blood  to  froth, 
And  fo  Tcape  hanging  :  truft  not  the  phyfician ; 
His  antidotes  are  poifon,  and  he  flays 
More  than  you  rob  :  take  wealth  and  lives  together; 
Do  villainy,  do,  lince  you  profefs  to  do't,^ 
Like  workmen.     I'll  example  you  with  thievery  : 
The  fun's  a  thief,  and  with  his  great  attra6lioii 
Robs  the  vaft  fea:  the  moon's  an  arrant  thief, 
And  her  pale  fire  fhe  fnatches  from  the  fun  : 
The  fea's  a  thief,  whofe  liquid  furge  refolves 
The  moon  into  fait  tears :'  the  earth's  a  thief. 


Regular,  orderly,  profeflions.     So,  in  Macbeth  : 
"  For  'tis  my  limited  fcrvice." 
i.  e,  my  appointed  iervice,  prelcribed  by  the  necellary  duty  and 
rules  of  my  office,     Malone. 

•  Jince  you  profefs  to  c/o7,]    The  old  copy  has — protejt. 

The  correction  was  made  by  Mr.  Theobald,     Malone, 

*  The  fea  s  a  thief,  tuhofe  liquid  f urge  refolves 

The  moon  into  fait  tears  :'\  The  inoon  is  fuppofed  to  be 
humid,  and  perhaps  a  fource  of  humidity,  but  cannot  be  refoived 
by  ihe  f urges  of  the  fea.  Yet  I  think  moon  is  the  true  reading. 
Here  is  a  circulation  of  thievery  defcribed  :  The  fun,  moon,  and 
fea,  all  rob,  and  are  robbed.     Johnson. 

He  fays  (imply,  that  the  fun,  the  moon,  and  the  fea,  rob 
one  another  by  turns,  but  the  earth  robs  them  all :  the  fea,  i.  e. 
iujuid  furge,  by  fupplying  the  moon  with  moifture,  robs  her  in 
turn  of  the  fft  tears  of  dewwhlch.  the  poets  always  fetch  from 
this  planet.  Soft  {or  fait  is  an  eafy  change.  In  this  fcnfe 
jNIikon  fpeaks  of  her  woiji  continent.  Paradife  L'fty  Book  V. 
1.  422.     And,  in  Hamlet,  Horatio  fays  : 

"  • the  moift  liar 

"  Upon  whofe  influence  Neptune's  empire  Hands." 

Steevens. 

We  are  not  to  attend  on  fuch  occafions  mereh'  to  philofophical 

truth  }  we  are  to  confider  what  might  have  been  the  received  or 

vulgar  notions  of  the  time. — 1  he  populace,  in  the  days  of  Shak- 

fpeare,  might  polhbly  have  confidered  the  waining  of  the  moon 
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That  feeds  and  breeds  by  a  compoflure  -  Holeii 

as  a  gradual  dlflblution  of  it,  and  have  attributed  to  this  melting 
of  the  moon,  the  increafe  of  the  fea  at  the  time  flie  difappears. 
They  might,  it  is  true,  be  told,  that  there  is  a  fimilar  increafe 
in  the  tides  when  the  moon  becomes  full  ;  but  when  popular 
notions  are  once  eftablilhed,  the  reafons  urged  againil  them  are 
but  little  attended  to.  It  may  alfo  be  obferved,  that  the  mbon^ 
when  viewed  through  a  telefcope,  has  a  humid  appearance,  and 
feems  to  have  drops  of  water  fufpended  from  the  rim  of  it ;  to 
which  circumttance  Shakfpeare  probably  alludes  in  Macbeth,  , 
where  Hecale  fays  : 

''  Upon  the  corner  of  the  moon 

"  There  hangs  a  vaporous  drop,"  &c.     M,  Mason. 

Shakfpeare  knew  that  the  moon  v/as  the  caufe  of  the  tides, 
[See  The  Tempeft,  Vol.  IV.  p.  169,]  and  in  that  refpe6t  the  liquid 
furge,  that  is,  the  waves  of  the  fea,  riling  one  upon  another,  in 
the  progrefs  of  the  tide,  may  be  faid  to  refuive  the  moon  into 
Jalt  tears;  the  moon,  as  the  poet  choofes  to  ftate  the  matftr, 
loling  fome  part  of  her  humidity,  and  the  accre'tion  to  the  fea, 
in  confequence  of  her  tears,  being  the  caufe  of  the  liquid  furge. 
Add  to  this  the  popular  notion,  yet  prevailing,  of  the  moon's 
influence  on  the  weather  5  which,  togetlier  with  what  has  been 
already  ftated,  probably  induced  our  author  here  and  in  other 
places  to  allude  to  the  ivatry  quality  of  that  planet.  In  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  he  fpeaks  of  her  "  watry  beams." 
Again,  in  j4  Mid fummer ■  Night' s  Dream  : 

"  Quench'd  in  the  chafte  beams  of  the  watry  moon.'" 
Again,  more  appofitely,  in  King  Richard  III : 

"  That  I,  being  govern' d  by  the  watry  vioon, 

"  May  bring. forth  plenteous  tears,  to  drown  the  world." 
Salt  is  fo  often  applied  by  Shakfpeare  to  tears,  that  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  original  reading  is  the  true  one :  nor  had 
the  poet,  as- 1  conceive,  dew,  at  allin  his  thoughts,  ^o,  in  All's 
well  that  ends  well :  "  — your  fait  tears'  head — ."  Again,  .in 
Troilus  and  Cre//lda  : 

"  Diftafted  with  the  fait  of  broken  tears." 
Again,  in  King  Richard  III : 

"  Thofe  eyes  of  thine  from  mine  have  drawn  fait  tears." 
Again,  more  appolitely,  in  King  Henry  VI.  Part  II : 

" to  drain 

"  Upon  his  face  an  ocean  of  fait  fears." 
Mr,  Toilet  idly  conjeftui'es,  (for  conjedure  is  always  idle  where 
there  is  little  difficulty,)  that  we  fliould  read — ^The  nia'in,    i.  e. 
the  main  land  or  continent.     So,  in  King  Henry  IF,  Part  IL 
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Prdm  general  excrement :  each  thing's  a  thief; 


Aa  III.  fc.  i :  "  The  continent  melt  itfelf  into  the  fea."  An 
obfervation  made  by  this  gentleman  in  Loves  Labours  Lojt, 
Vol.  VII.  p.  129,  had  he  reco]le6ted  it,  might  have  prevented 
him  from  atteijiptirig  to  difturb  th*  text  herfe  :  "  No  alteration 
fliould  be  made  in  thefe  lines  that  deftroys  the  artificial  ftru6ture 
of  them." — In  the  firft  line  fhe  fun  is  the  thief;  in  the  fecond. 
he  is  himfelf  plundered  by  that  thief,  the  moon.  The  moon  is 
fubje6tc"d  to  the  fame  fate,  and,  from  being  a  plunderer,  is  her- 
felf  robbed  of  moifture  (line  4th  and  5th)  by  the  fea. 

Malone. 
I  cannot  fay  for  a  certainty  whether  Jlbumazar  or  this  play 
was  firll  written,  as  TimoA  made  its  earlieft  appearance  in  the 
folio,  1623.  Between  ^Ibumazar  and  The  Alchym'iji  there  has 
befen  likewife  a  conteft  for  the  i"ight  of  elderfliip.  The  original 
of  Albumazarwa^  an  Italian  comedy  called  Lo  Astrologo,  written 
by  Battifta  Porta,  the  famous  phyfiognomift  of  Naples,  and 
printed  at  Venice  in  100(3.  The  tranfl-ator  is  faid  to  have  been 
a  Mr.  Tomkis,  of  I'rinity  College,  Cambridge.  The  Alchy^niji 
was  brought  on  in  I610,  which  is  four  years  before  Albumaxar 
was  performed  for  the  entertainment  of  King  James  ;  and  Ben 
Jonfon  in  his  title-page  boldly  claims  the  merit  of  having  intro- 
duced a  new  fubje6t  and  new  characters  on  the  ftage  : 

"  peiere  inde  coro?iam 

"  Vnde  firius  7iuUi  velarint  tempora  viiifce." 
The  play  of  Alburnazar  was  not  entered  on  the  books  of  the  Sta- 
tioners'Company  till  April  2S,   1615.     In  Albumaxar,  however^ 
fuch  examples  of  thievery  likewife  occur  : 

"  The  world's  a  theatre  of  theft :   Great  rivers 
"  Rob  fraaller  brooks  ;  and  them  the  ocean. 
"  And  in  this  world  of  ours,  this  microcofm, 
"  Guts  from  the  ftomach  Ileal  ;  and  what  they  fpare 
"  The  meferaicks  filch,  and  lay't  i'the  liver  ; 
"  Where  (left  it  (hould  be  found)  turn'd  to  red  nedtar, 
"  T^'is  by  a  thoufand  thieviih  veins  convey'd, 
"  And  hid  inflefti,  nerves,  bones,  mufcles,  and  finew.s, 
"  In  tendons,  ikin,  and  hair  3  fo  that  the  property 
"  Thus  aller'd,  the  theft  can  never  be  difcover'd. 
"  Now  all  thefe  pilferies,  couch'd,  and  compos'd  in  order. 
"  Frame  thee  and  me  :  Man's  a  quick  mafs  of  thievery." 

Stf.evens. 

Puttenham,    in  his   yhte  of  EnglifJi   Poefie,    1589,    quotes 
fomc  one  of  a  "  reafonable  good,  facilitie  in  tranllation,  who 

Vol.  XIX.  N 
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The  laws,  your  curb  and  whip,3  in  their  rough  power 
Have  uncheck'd  theft.    Love  not  yourfelves  ;  away; 
Rob  one  another.   There's  more  gold  :  Cut  throats  ; 
All  that  you  meet  are  thieves  :  To  Athens,  go, 
Break  open  fhops  ;  nothing  can  you  Iteal,'^ 
But  thieves  do  lole  it :  Steal  not  lefs,5  for  this 
I  give  you  ;  and  gold  confound  you  howfoever  ! 
Amen.  [Timon  retires  to  his  Cave. 


finding  ccrtaine  of  Anacreon's  Odes  very  well  tranflated  by 
Ronfard  the  French  poet — comes  our  minion,  and  tranllates  the 
fame  out  of  French  into  Engliih  :"  and  his  ftrictures  upon  him 
evince  the  publication,  Novv  this  identical  ode  is  to  be  met  with 
in  Ronfard  >  and  as  his  works  are  in  few  hands,  I  will  take  the 
liberty  of  tranfcribing  it : 

*'  La  terre  les  eaux  va  boivant  j 

*'  L'arbre  la  boit  par  fa  racine, 

*'  La  mer  falee  boit  le  vent, 

"  Et  le  foleil  boit  la  marine. 

"■  Le  foleil  eft  beu  de  la  lune, 

"  Tout  boit  foit  en  haut  ou  en  bas : 

"  Suivant  cefte  reigle  commune, 

"  Pourquoy  done  ne  boirons-nous  pas  ?'* 

Edit.  fol.  p.  507. 
Farmer. 
Tlie  name  of  the  wretched  plagiarift  ftigmatized  by  Puttenham, 
was  John  Soulkern,  as  appears  from  the  only  copy  of  his  Poems 
that  has  hitherto  been  difcovered.  He  is  mentioned  by  Drayton 
in  one  of  his  Odes.  See  alfo  the  European  Magaxine,  for  June 
1778.     Steevens. 

'  by  a  compofture— ]  i.  e.  compofition,  compoft. 

Steevens. 
*  The  laws,  your  curb  and  whip,']  So,  in  Meafure  for  Mea- 
fare  : 

"  moft  biting  laws, 

"  The  needful  bits  and  curbs  for  headftrong  fteeds." 

Ma  LONE. 

■*  nothing  can  you  Jieal,']    To  complete  the  meafure  I 

would  read  : 

where  nothing  caJi  you  Jieal, — .     Steevens. 

5  Steal  not  lefs,]     Not,  which  was  accidentally  omitted 

in  tlie  old  copy,  was  iuferted  by  Mr.  Rowe.     Malon£. 
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3  Thief.  He  has  almoll  charmed  me  from  my 
profeffiori,  by  perfuading  me  to  it. 

1  Thief.  'Tis  in  the  malice  of  mankind,  that  he 
thus  advil'es  us ;  not  to  have  us  thrive  in  our  myf- 
tery.^ 

1  Thief.  I'll  believe  him  as  an  enemy,  and  give 
over  my  trade. 

1  Thief.  Let  us  firft  fee  peace  in  Athens :  There 
is  no  time  fo  miferable,  but  a  man  may  be  triie.^ 

\_Exeunt  ThieveSi 

Enter  Flavius. 

Flaf,  0  you  gods  ! 
Is  yon  defpis'd  and  ruinous  man  my  lord  ? 
Full  of  decay  and  failing  ?  O  monument 
And  wonder  of  good  deeds  evilly  beftovv'd  ! 
What  an  alteration  of  honour  has 

^  'Tis  in  the  malice  of  mankind,  that  he  thus  advifes  us  ", 
not  to  have  vs  thrive  in  our  mystery  J]  The  reafon  of  his  advice, 
fays  the  Thief,  is  malice  to  mankind,  not  any  kindnefs  to  us,  or 
defire  to  have  us  thrive  in  our  mystery.     Johnson, 

'  Let  us  firji  fee  peace  in  Athens  :  There  is  no  time  fo  mifer^ 
able,  but  a  man  may  be  true  ]  [Dr.  Warburton  divides  this  line 
between  the  two  thieves.]  This  and  the  concluding  little  fpeech 
have  in  all  the  editions  been  placed  to  one  fpeaker  :  But,  it  is 
evident,  the  latter  words  ought  to  be  put  in  the  mouth  of  the 
fecond  Thief,  who  is  repenting,  and  leaving  off  his  trade. 

Warburton, 

The  fecond  Thief  has  juft  faid,  he'll  give  over  his  trade.  It 
is  time  enough  for  that,  fays  the  firft  Thief :  let  us  wait  till 
Athens  is  at  peace.  There  is  no  hour  of  a  man's  life  fo  wretched, 
but  he  always  has  it  in  his  power  to  become  a  true,  i.  e.  an  honeft 
man.  I  have  explained  this  eafy  patfage,  becaufe  it  has,  I  think, 
been  mifunderftood. 

Our  author  has  made  Mrs.  Quickly  utter  nearly  the  fame  ex- 
hortation to  the  dying  Fall];aff :  "  — Now  I  bid  him  not  think  of 
God  ;  there  ivas  time  enough  for  that  yet."     MAtoNE. 
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Defperate  want  made  !^ 

What  viler  thing  upon  the  earth,  than  friends. 
Who  can  bring  nobleft  minds  to  baled  ends  \ 
How  rarely  9  does  it  meet  with  this  time's  guife. 
When  man  was  wifli'd  to  love  his  enemies  :^ 
Grant,  I  may  ever  love,  and  rather  woo 
'  Thofe  that  would  mifchief  me,  than  thofe  that  do  !^ 
He  has  caught  me  in  his  eye :  I  will  prefent 
My  honeft  grief  unto  him  ;  and,  as  my  lord. 
Still  ferve  him  with  my  life. — My  deareft  mafter ! 

TiMOX  comes  forward  from  his  Cave, 

Tim.  Away  !  what  art  thou  ?  ^ 

Flav.  Have  you  forgot  me,  fir  ? 


*  What  an  alteration  of  honour  has 

Defperate  want  made '.'I  An  alteration  of  honour.  Is  an  al- 
teration of  an  honourable  fiate  to  a  flate  of  difgrace. 

Johnson. 
^  How  rarely  does  it  meet  — ]  Rarely  for  fitly  j  not  for  feldom. 

Warburton. 
How  curioufly  J  how  happily.     Malone. 

*  When  man  was  wifli'd  to  love  his  enemies:']    We  fliould 
read — wilid.     He  forgets  his  Pagan  fyllem  here  again. 

Warburton. 
Wifli'd  is  right.  It  means  recommended.     See  Vol.  VI,  p.  'JQ, 
n.  6j  and  Vol.  IX.  p.  45,  n,  4.     Reed. 

*  Grant,  I  may  ever  love,  arid  rather  woo 

Thofe  that  tvould  mifchief  me,  than  thofe  that  do  !]  It  is 
plain,  that  in  this  whole  fpeech  friends  and  enemies  are  taken 
only  for  thofe  who  profefs  fricndjhip  and  proffs  enmity  ;  for 
the  friend  is  fuppofed  not  to  be  more  kind,  but  more  dangerous 
than  the  enemy.  The  fenfe  is.  Let  me  rather  woo  or  carefs 
thofe  that  would  mifchief,  that  profefs  to  mean  me  mifcliief, 
than  thofe  that  really  do  me  mifchief,  under  falfe  profpjjions  of 
kindnefs.  The  Spaniards,  I  think,  have  this  proverb  :  Defend 
me  from  my  friends,  andfnm  my  enemies  I  ivill  defend  myself. 
This  proverb  is  a  fufficient  ccmment  on  the  paffage.    Johnson. 
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Tim.  Why  doft  aik  that  ?  I  have  forgot  all  men ; 
Then,  if  thou  grant'ft  thou'rt  man,3  1  have  forgot 
thee. 
Flav.  An  honefl  poor  fervant  of  yours. 

Tim.  Then 

I  know  thee  not :  I  ne'er  had  honeft  man 
About  me,  I ;  all  thaf^  I  kept  were  knaves,5 
To  ferve  in  meat  to  villains. 

Fla  v.  The  gods  are  witnefs. 

Ne'er  did  poor  fteward  wear  a  truer  grief 
For  his  undone  lord,  than  mine  eyes  for  you. 

Tim.  What,  doft  thou  weep  ? — Come  nearer  ; — 
then  I  love  thee, 
Becaufe  thou  art  a  woman,  and  difclaim'ft 
Flinty  mankind  ;  whofe  eyes  do  never  give, 
But  thorough  luft,  and  laughter.     Pity's  fleeping  '.^ 

'  tJioiirt  mani]  Old  copy — tkou'rl  a.  man.     Steevens, 

that  — ]  I  have  fupplied  this  pronoun,  for  the  metre's 


fake.     Steevens. 

^  knaves,"]     Knave  Is  here  in  the  compound  fenfe  of  a 

fervant  and  a  rafcal.     Johnson. 

Pity's  Jleeping  :']    I  do  not  know  that  any  corredion 


is  necefTary,  but  I  think  we  might  read 

eyes  do  never  give, 

But  thorough  lujl  and  laughter,  pity  Jleeping  ;— — . 
Eyes  never  flow  (to  give  is  to  dilfolve,  as  faline  bodies  in  moift 
weather,)  hut  by  luj't  or  laughter,  undifturbed  ly  emotions  of 
pity.     Johnson. 

Johnfon  certainly  is  right  in  reading — Pity  fleeping.     The 
following  line  proves  it : 

"  Alcib.  on  thy  low  grave,  on  faults  forgiven." 

Surely  Theobald's  punctuation  is  preferable  to  Malone's. 

M.Mason. 

. Pity's  fleeping  :]  So,  in  Daniel's  fecond  Sonnet,  15p4: 

"  Wakjeu  her  Jleeping  pity  with  your  crying." 

Malone. 
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Strange  timeSj  that  weep  with  laughing,  not  with 
weeping ! 

Flaf.  I  beg  of  you  to  know  me,  good  my  lord. 
To  accept  my  grief,  and,  vvhilft  this  poor  wealth 

lafls, 
To  entertain  me  as  your  fteward  ftill. 

Tim.  Had  I  a  fteward  fo  true,  fo  jufl,  and  now 
So  comfortable  ?  It  almoft  turns 
My  dangerous  nature  wild.^     Let  me  behold 

-'It  almoft  turns 


My  dangerous  nature  wild.]  i.  c.  It  almoft  turns  my 
dangerous  nature  to  a  dangerous  nature  ;  for,  by  dangerous  na- 
ture is  meant  uildnefs.     Shal:fpeare  wrote  : 

It  almojt  turns  my  dangerous  nature  mild, 
i.  e.  It  almoft  reconciles  me  again  to  mankind.     For  fear  of  that, 
he  puts  in  a  caution  immediately  after,  that  he  makes  an  excep- 
tion but  for  one  man.     To  which  the  Oxford  editor  fays,  refte. 

Warburton. 
This  emendation  is  fpecious,  but  even  this  may  be  controvert- 
ed. To  turn  wild  is  to  diJiraSi.  An  appearance  fo  unexpefted, 
fays  Timon,  abnoji  turns  my  Jhvagene/s  to  diftradlion.  Ac- 
cordingly he  examines  with  nicety  left  his  phrenzy  fhould  deceive 
him  : 

" Let  me  behold 

"  Thy  face. — Surely,  this  man  was  born  of  woman — ." 
And  to  this  fufpefted  diforder  of  the  mind  he  alludes  : 

*'  PerpetuaU/b/er  gods  ! " 
Ye  powers  whofe  intellects  are  out  of  the  reach  of  perturbation. 

Johnson. 

He  who  is  fo  much  difturbed  as  to  have  no  command  over  his 
actions,  and  to  be  dangerous  to  all  around  him,  is  already  dif- 
trafted,  and  therefore  it  would  be  idle  to  talk  of  turning  fuch 
"  a  dangerous  nature  wild:"  it  is  wild  already.  Betides;  the 
bafenefs  and  ingratitude  of  the  world  might  very  properly  be 
mentioned  as  driving  Timon  into  frenzy  :  (So,  in  Antony  and 
Cleopatra  : 

"  The  ingratitude  of  this  Seleucus  does 
"  Even  make  me  ivild.") 
but  furely  the  kindnefs  and  fidelity  of  his  Steward  was  more 
likely  to  foften  and  compofe  him ;  that  is,  to  render  his  danger- 
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Thy  face. — Surely,  this  man  was  born  of  woman. — 

Forgive,  my  general  anci  except iefs  raihnefs, 

Perpetual-fober^  gods  !   I  do  proclaiin 

One  honeft  man, — miflake  me  not, — but  one  ; 

No  more,  I  pray, — and  he  is  a  ftcward. — - 

How  fain  would  1  have  hated  all  mankind, 

And  thou  redeem'ft  thyfeif :  But  all,  fave  thee, 

I  fell  with  curfes. 

Methinks,  thou  art  more  honefl  now,  than  wife ; 

For,  by  oppreffing  and  betraying  me, 

Thou  might'fl  have  fooner  got  another  fervice : 

For  many  fo  arrive  at  fecond  mafters, 

Upon  their  firft  lord's  neck.     But  tell  me  true, 

(For  I  muft  ever  doubt,  though  ne'er  fo  fure,) 

Is  not  thy  kindnefs  fubtle,  covetous. 

If  not  a  ufuring9  kindnefs;  and  as  rich  men  deal 

_  gifts, 
Expelling  in  return  twenty  for  one  ? 


ous  nature  mild.     I  therefore  ftrongly  incline  to  Dr.  Warburton's 
emendation.     Malone. 

^  Perpetual-foler — ]  Old  Copy,  unmetrically — 
Yon  perpetual  &ic.     SI-eevens. 

®  If  not  a  ufuring — ]  If  not  feems  to  have  llipt  in  here,  by 
an  error  of  the  prels,  from  the  preceding  line.  Both  the  lenfe 
and  metre  would  be  better  without  it.     Tyuwhitt. 

I  do  not  fee  any  need  of  change.  Timon  afks — Has  7iot  thy 
k'uidnefs  Jome  covert  dejign  ?  Is  it  not  propqfcd  tvith  a  vieiu  to 
gain  fame  equivalent  in  return,  or  rather  to  gain  a  great  deal 
more  than  thou  offerefi  ?  Is  it  not  at  leajl  the  offsjyring  of 
avarice,  if  not  of  fortiething  worfe,  of  ufury  '?  In  this  therQ. 
appears  to  me  no  difficulty.     Malone. 

My  opinion  moft  perfectly  coincides  with  that  of  Mr.  Tyrwhitt. 
The  ifenfe  of  the  line,  with  or  without  the  contefted  words,  is 
nearly  the  fame  ;  yet,  by  the  omiffion  of  them,  the  metre  would 
become  fufficiently  regular.     Strevens, 
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Flav.  No,    my  moft  worthy  mafter,    in  whofQ 

breail 
Doubt  and  fafpe(5l,  alas,  are  plac'd  too  late  : 
You  (hould  have  fear'd  falfe  times,  when  you  did 

feaft : 
Surpe6l  (till  comes  where  an  eftate  is  leaft. 
That  which  I  iliow,  heaven  knows,  is  merely  love, 
Duty  and  zeal  to  your  unmatched  mind, 
Care  of  your  food  and  living  :  and,  believe  it. 
My  moft  honour' d  lord, 
For  any  benefit  that  points  to  me, 
Either  in  hope,  or  prefent,  I'd  exchange 
For  this  one  wifh.  That  you  had  power  and  wealth 
To  requite  me,  by  making  rich  yourfelf. 

Tim.  Look  thee,    'tis  fb  ! — Thou  fingly  honefl 
man, 
Here,  take  : — the  gods  out  of  my  mifery 
Have  fent  thee  tieafure.    Go,  live  rich,  and  happy  : 
But  thus  condition'd  ;  Thou  fhalt  build  from  men  ;^ 
Hate  all,  curfe  all :  fhovv  charity  to  none ; 
But  let  the  famifh'd  flefh  Hide  from  the  bone. 
Ere  thou  relieve  the  beggar  :  give  to  dogs 
What  thou  deny'ft  to   men;    let  prifons  fvvallow 

them, 
Debts  wither  them  :^  Be  men  like  blafted  woods, 
And  may  difeafes  lick  up  their  falfe  bloods  ! 
And  fo,  farewell,  and  thrive. 

Flav.  O,  let  me  ftay. 


■from^  men  j]  Away  from  human  habitations, 

Johnson". 


*  Delts  wither  them  :]  Old  copy  : 

Debts  vilher  than  to  nothing  : 

I  have  omitted  the  redundant  words,  not  only  for  the  fake  of 
met!  e,  but  becaufe  they  are  worthlefs.     Our  author  has  the  fame 
phrafe  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 
f  *'  Age  cannot  wiiher  her, — ."    Steevens. 
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And  comfort  you,  my  mafter. 

Tim.  '  If  thou  hat'ft 

Curfes,  ftay  not ;  fly,  whild  thou'rt  blefs'd  and  free : 
Ne'er  fee  thou  man,  and  let  me  ne'er  fee  thee. 

[Exeunt  feverally. 


ACT  V.    SCENE  I. 

The  fame.     Before  Timon's  Cave. 

Enter  Poet  and  Painter  ;3  Timon  behind,  unfeen. 

Pain.  As  I  took  note  of  the  place,  it  cannot  be 
far  where  he  abides. 


3  Enter  Poet  and  Painter  ;]  The  Poet  and  the  Painter  were 
within  view  when  Apemantus  parted  from  Timon,  and  mio-ht 
then  have  feen  Timon,  lince  Apemantus,  ftan. ling  by  him  could 
fee  them  :  But  the  fcenes  of  the  Thieves  and  Steward  have 
parted  before  their  arrival,  and  yet  pafled,  as  the  drama  is  now 
conducted,  within  their  view.  It  might  be  fufpefted,  that  fome 
fcenes  are  tranfpofed,  for  all  thefe  difficulties  would  be  removed 
by  introducing  th*;  Poet  and  Painter  firft,  and  the  Thieves  in  this 
place.  Yet  I  am  afraid  the  fcenes  muft  keep  their  prefent  order, 
for  the  Painter  alludes  to  the  Thieves  when  he  fays,  he  iikcwife 
enriched  poor  Jiraggling  foldiem  with  great  quantily.  This 
impropriety  is  now  heightened  by  placing  the  Thieves  in  one  Aft, 
and  the  Poet  and  Painter  in  another  :  but  it  muft  be  remembered, 
that  in  the  original  edition  this  play  it  not  divided  into  feparate 
A6ts,  fo  that  the  prefent  diftribution  is  arbitrary,  and  may  be 
changed  if  any  convenience  can  be  gained,  or  impropriety  ob- 
viated by  alteration.     Johnson. 

In  the  immediately  preceding  fcene,  Flavius,  Timon's  fteward 
has  a  conference  with  his  mafter,  and  receives  gold  from  him. 
Between  this  and  the  prefent  fcene,  a  lingle  minute  cannot  be 
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Poet.  What's  to  be  thought  of  him  ?  Does  the 
rumour  hold  for  true,  that  he  is  fo  full  of  gold  ? 


fuppofed  to  pafs  ;  and  )'et  the  Painter  tells  his  companion  : — ''Tis 
faid  he  gave  his  tteward  a  mighty  fum. — Where  was  it  faid  ? 
Why  in  Athens,  whence,  it  mull  therefore  feem,  they  are  but 
newly  come.  Here  then  Ihould  be  fixed  the  commencement  of 
the  fifth  A6t,  in  order  to  allow  time  for  Flavins  to  return  to  the 
city,  and  for  rumour  to  publilli  his  adventure  with  Timon.  But 
how  are  we  in  this  cafe  to  account  for  Apemantus's  announcing 
the  approach  of  the  Poet  and  Paintej-  in  the  lall  fcene  of  the  pre- 
ceding Aft,  and  before  tlje  Thieves  appear  ?  It  is  poflible,  that 
when  this  play  was  abridged  for  veprefentation,  all  between  this 
paflage,  and  the  entrance  of  the  Poet  and  Painter,  may  have 
been  omitted  by  the  players,  and  thefe  words  put  into  the  mouth 
of  Apemantus  to  introduce  them  ;  and  that  when  it  was  pnb- 
lilTied  at  large,  the  interpolation  was  unnoticed.  Or,  if  we 
allow  the  Poet  and  Painter  to  fee  Apemantus,  it  may  be  con- 
jeft ured  that  they  did  not  think  his  prefence  necelfary  at  their 
interview  with  Timon,  and  had  therefore  returned  back  into  the 
city.     RiTsoN. 

I  am  afraid,  many  of  the  difficulties  which  the  commentators 
on  our  author  have  employed  their  abilities  to  remove,  arife  from 
the  negligence  of  Shakfpeare  himfelf,  who  appears  to  have  been 
]efs  attentive  to  the  conneftion  of  his  fcenes,  than  a  lefs  hafty 
writer  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  been.  On  the  prefent  occafion 
I  have  changed  the  beginning  of  the  Aft.  It  is  butjuftice  to 
obferve,  that  the  fame  regulation  has  already  been  adopted  by 
Mr.  Capell.     Reed. 

I  perceive  no  difficulty.  It  is  eafy  to  fuppofe  that  the  Poet 
and  Painter,  after  having  been  feen  at  a  diftance  by  Apemantus, 
have  wandered  about  the  woods  feparately  in  fearch  of  Timon's 
habitation.  The  Painter  might  have  heard  of  Timon's  liaving 
given  gold  to  Alcibiades,  &c.  before  the  Poet  joined  him;  for  it 
does  not  appear  th.at  they  let  out  from  Athens  together  ;  and  his 
intellit^ence  concerning  the  Thieves  and  the  Steward  might  have 
been  gained  in  his  rambles  :  Or,  having  fearched  for  Timon's  ha- 
bitation in  vain,  they  might,  after  having  been  defcried  by 
Apemantus,  have  returned  again  to  Athens,  and  the  Painter  alone 
have  heard  the  particulars  of  Timon's  bounty. — But  Shakfpeare 
was  not  very  attentive  to  thefe  minute  particulars  ;  and  if  he  and 
the  audience  knew  of  the  feveral  perfons  who  bad  partaken  of 
Timon's  wealth,  he  would  not  fcruplc  to  impart  this  knov^'ledge 
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Pain.  Certain :  Alcibiades  reports  it ;  Phrynia 
and  Timandra  had  gold  -of  him  :  he  likewife  en- 
riched poor  Itraggling  foldiers  with  great  quantity  : 
'Tis  laid,  he  gave  unto  his  fteward  a  mighty  fuin. 

Poet.  Then  this  breaking  of  his  has  been  but  a 
try  for  his  friends. 

Pain.  Nothing  elfe :  you  (hall  fee  him  a  pahn 
in  Athens  again,  and  flourifh  4  with  the  higheft. 
Therefore,  'tis  not  amifs,  we  tender  our  loves  to 
him,  in  this  fuppofed  diftrefs  of  his  :  it  will  fhow 
honeftly  in  us  ;  and  is  very  likely  to  load  our  pur- 
pofes  with  what  they  travel  for,  if  it  be  a  juil  and 
true  report  that  goes  of  his  having. 

Poet.  What  have  you  now  to  prefent  unto  him  ? 

Pain.  Nothing  at  this  time  but  my  viiitation : 
only  I  will  promife  him  an  excellent  piece. 

Poet.  I  mufi;  ferve  him  fo  too ;  tell  him  of  an 
intent  that's  coming  toward  him. 

Pain.  Good  as  the  beft.  Promiling  is  the  very 
air  o'the  time  :  it  opens  the  eyes  of  expe6lation  : 
performance  is  ever  the  duller  for  his  a6l ;  and,  but 
in  the  plainer  and  fimplcr  kind  of  people,  the  deed 
of  faying  is  quite  out  of  ufe.5     To  promife  is  moft 

to  perfons  who  perhaps  had  not  yet  an  opportunity  of  acquiring 
it.     See  Vol  XIV.  p  167,  n.  5. 

The  news  of  the  Steward's  having  been  enriched  by  Timon, 
though  that  event  happened  only  in  the  end  of  the  preceding 
fcene,  has,  we  here  find,  reached  the  Painter ;  and  therefore 
here  undoubtedly  the  fifth  A61  ought  to  begin,  that  a  proper  in- 
terval may  be  fuppofed  to  have  elapfed  between  this  and  tlie  laft. 

Malone, 

*  ■  a  palm — and  flourifh  fej't.]  This  allufion  is  fcriptural, 
r  and  occurs  in  Pfalni  xcii.  11  :   "  The  righteous  ihaWJiouriJh  like 

a  palm-tree."     Steevens. 

*  the  deed  of  faying  is  quite  out  of  vfe.']     The  doing  of 

that  which  we  have  faid  we  would  do^  the  accouiplijfiment  and 
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courtly  and  fafhionable  :  performance  is  a  kind  of 
will,  or  teftament,  which  argues  a  great  (icknefs  in 
his  judgment  that  makes  it. 

Tim.  Excellent  workman  !  Thou  canft  not  paint 
a  man  fo  bad  as  is  thyfelf. 

Poet.  I  am  thinking,  what  I  (hall  fay  I  have 
provided  for  him  :  It  muft  be  a  perfonating  of  him- 
felf  :*^  a  fatire  againft  the  foftnefs  of  profperity  ; 
with  a  difcovery  of  the  infinite  flatteries,  that  follow 
youth  and  opulency. 

Tim.  Muft  thou  needs  ftand  for  a  villain  in  thine 
own  work  ?  Wilt  thou  whip  thine  own  faults  in 
other  men  ?  Do  fo,  I  have  gold  for  thee. 

Poet.  Nay,  let's  feek  him  : 
Then  do  we  fin  againfl  our  own  eflate. 
When  we  may  profit  meet,  and  come  too  late. 

Pain.  True; 
When  the  day  ferves,'  before  black-corner'd  night,^ 
Find  what  thou  vvant'fl  by  free  and  ofFer'd  light. 
Come. 

performance  of  our  promife,  is,  except  among  the  lowe^  claffe^ 
of  mankind,  quite  out  of  ufe.     So,  in  King  Lear  : 

"  ' — In  my  true-heart 

"  I  find  fhe  names  my  very  deed  of  love." 
Again,  more  appofitely,  in  Hamlet : 

"  As  he,  in  his  peculiar  a6t  and  force, 

"  May  give  his  fay i?ig  deed." 
Mr.  Pope  rejefted  the  words — of  faying,  and  the  four  follow- 
ing editors  adopted  his  licentious  regulation.     Malone. 

I  claim  the  merit  of  having  reftored  the  old  reading. 

Steeven5. 

^  It  muji  be  a  perfonating  of  himfelf:']  Perfonating,  for  re- 
prefenting  fimply.  For  the  fubje6t  of  this  projefted  fatire  was 
Timon's  ca/e,  not  his /)er/bw.     Wai^burtpn. 

7  Wheii  the  day  ferves,  &c.]  Theobald  with  fome  probability 
affigns  thefe  two  lines  to  the  Poet.     Malone. 

»  before  black-corner'd  night,']     An  anonymous  corr^ 
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Tim,  I'll  meet  you  at  the  turn.     What  a  god's 

gold, 
That  he  is  vvorfhipp'd  in  a  bafer  temple, 
Than  where  fwine  feed  ! 
'Tis  thou  that  rigg'lt  the  bark,  and  plough'ft  the 

foam  ; 
Settlefl:  admired  reverence  in  a  flave  : 
To  thee  be  vvorfhip  !  and  thy  faints  for  aye 
Be  crown'd  with  plagues,  that  thee  alone  obey  ! 
'Fit  I  do  meet  them. 9  \_Advancing. 

Poet.  Hail,  worthy  Timon  ! 

Pain.  Our  late  noble  mafter. 

Tim.  Have  I  once  liv'd  to  fee  two  honeft  men  ? 

Poet.  Sir, 
Having  often  of  your  open  bounty  tafted, 
Hearing  you  were  retir'd,  your  friends  fall'n  ofF, 
Whofe  thanklefs  natures — O  abhorred  fpirits  ! 
Not  all  the  whips  of  heaven  are  large  enough — 
What !  to  you  ! 
Whofe  fiar-Iike  noblenefs  gave  life  and  influence 


fpondent  fent  me  this  obfervation  :  "  As  the  fliadow  of  the  earth's 
body,  which  is  round,  muft  be  neceflarily  conical  over  the  he- 
mifphere  which  is  oppofite  to  the  fun,  fhould  we  not  read  black- 
concd  ?     See  Paradife  Lnjl,  Book  IV." 

To  this  obfervation  I  might  add  a  fentence  from  Philemon 
Holland's  tranflation  of  Pliny's  Natural  Hijlory,  B.  II :  "  Nei- 
ther is  the  night  any  thing  elfe  but  the  fliade  of  the  earth.  Now 
the  figure  of  this  fliadow  refembleth  a  pyraniis  pointed  forward, 
or  a  top  turned  upfide  down." 

I  beHeve,  neverthelefs,  that  Shakfpcare,  by  this  exprellion, 
meant  only.  Night  which  is  as  obfcure  as  a  dark  corner.  In 
Meafure  for  Meqfure,  Lucio  calls  the  Duke,  "  a  duke  of  dark 
corners."  Mr.  M.  Mafon  propofes  to  read — "  black- co«'n'(i 
night  j"  another  correfpondent,  "  h\d.d^-cover'd  night." 

Steevens. 

'  ^Fit  I  do  meet  them!]  For  the  fake  of  hnrmony  in  this  hc- 
raiftich,  I  have  fupplied  the  auxiliary  verb.     Steevens. 
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To  their  whole  being !  I'm  rapt,  and  cannot  covef 
The  monflrous  bulk  of  this  ingratitude 
With  any  fize  of  words. 

Tim.  Let  it  go  naked,  men  may  fee't  the  better : 
You,  that  are  honell,  by  being  what  you  are, 
Make  them  bed  feen,  and  known. 

Pain.  He,  and  myfelf, 

Have  travell'd  in  the  great  fhower  of  your  gifts. 
And  fweetly  felt  it. 

Tim.  Ay,  you  are  honell  men. 

Pain,  We  are  hither  come  to  offer  you  our  fer- 
vice. 

Tim.  Moft  honeft  men  !  Why,  how  fhall  I  re- 
quite you  ? 
Can  you  eat  roots,  and  drink  cold  water  ?  no. 

Both.  What  we  can  do,  we'll  do,  to  do  you 
fervice. 

Tim.  You  are  honeft  men  :  You  have  heard  that 
I  have  gold  ; 
I  am  fure,  you  have  :  fpeak  truth  :  you  are  honeft 
men. 

Pain.  So  it  is  faid,  my  noble  lord  :  but  therefore 
Came  not  my  friend,  nor  I. 

Tim.  Good  honeft  men  : — ^Thou  draw'ft  a  coun- 
terfeit ^ 
Beft  in  all  Athens :  thou  art,  indeed,  the  beft ; 
Thou  counterfeit'ft  moft  lively. 

Pain.  So,  fo,  my  lord. 


■^  a  counterfeit — ]  It  has  been  already  obferved^  that  a 

portrait  was  fo  called  in  our  author's  time  : 

"  . What  find  I  here  ? 

"  Fair  Portia's  counterfeit  /"     Merchant  of  Fenice. 

Steevens, 
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Tim.  Even  fo,  fir,  as  I  fay  : — And,  for  thy  fiction, 

[To  the  Poet. 
Why,  thy  verfe  fwells  with  fluff  fo  fine  and  fmooth, 
That  thou  art  even  natural  in  thine  art. — 
But,  for  all  this,  my  honeft-natur'd  friends, 
I  mud  needs  fay,  you  have  a  little  fault : 
Marry,  'tis  not  monfirous  in  you  ;  neither  wifli  I, 
You  take  much  pains  to  mend. 

Both.  Beleech  your  honour. 

To  make  it  known  to  us. 

Tim.  You'll  take  it  ill. 

Both.  Mofl  thankfully,  my  lord. 

Tim.  Will  you,  indeed  ? 

Both.  Doubt  it  not,  worthy  lord. 

Tim.  There's   ne'er  a  one  of  you  but  trufls  a 
knave. 
That  mightily  deceives  you. 

Both.  .      Do  we,  my  lord  ? 

Tim.  Ay,  and  you  hear  him  cog,  fee  him  dif- 
femble, 
Know  his  grofs  patchery,  love  him,  feed  him. 
Keep  in  your  bofom  :  yet  remain  aflur'd. 
That  he's  a  made-up  villain.* 

Pain.  I  know  none  fuch,  my  lord. 

Poet.  Nor  l.i 


■  a  made-up  villain.']  That  Is,  a  villain  that  adopts  qua- 


lities and  characters  not  properly  belonging  to  him  ;  a  hypocrite. 

JoHNSOK. 

A  7nade-up  villain-  niay  mean  a  complete,  a  finijlicd  villain. 

M.  Masqn. 

^  Nor  /.]  As  it  may  be  fappnfed  (perhaps  I  am  repeating  a 
remark  already  made  on  a  timilar  orcaiion)  that  our  author  de- 
ligned  his  Poet'i  addrels  to  be  not  lelii  relpeclful  than  that  of  Uia 
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Tim.  Look  yon,  I  love  you  well ;  I'll  give  you 

Rid  me  thefc  villains  from  your  companies  : 
Hang  them,  or  ftab  them,  drown  them  in  adraught,4 
Confound  them  by  fome  courfe,  and  come  to  me, 
I'll  give  you  gold  enough. 

Both.  Name  them,  my  lord,  let's  know  them. 

Tim.  You  that  way,  and  you  this,  but  two  in 
company  :5 — 

Painter,  he  might  originally  have  finiihed  this  defedive  verfe,  by 
writing  : 

Nor  I,  my  lord.     Steevens. 

*  in  a  draught,]  That  is,  in  theja^c^.     Johnson. 

So,  in  Holinlhed,  Vol.  II.  p.  735  :  "  — he  was  then  fitting 
on  a  draught."     Steevens. 

5  but  two  in  company  :]    This  is  an  imperfeft  fentence, 

and  is  to  be  fupplied  thus.  But  two  in  company  fpoils  all. 

Warburton. 

This  paflage  is  obfcure.  I  think  the  meaning  is  this  :  but  two 
in  company,  that  is.  Hand  apart,  let  only  two  be  together-,  for 
even  when  each  ftands  fingle  there  are  two,  he  himfelf  and  a 
villain.     Johnson. 

This  paflage  may  receive  fome  illuftration  from  another  in 
The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona :  "  My  mafter  is  a  kind  of 
knave  ;  but  that's  all  one,  if  he  be  but  o?ie  knave."  The  fenfe 
is,  each  man  is  a  double  villain,  i.  e.  a  villain  with  more  than  a 
fingle  fliare  of  guilt.  See  Dr.  Farmer's  note  on  the  third  A6t  of 
The  Two  Gentlejnen  of  Verona,  Sec.  Again,  in  Promos  and 
Cqffiindra,  1578:  "Go,  and  a  knave  with  thee."  Again,  in 
The  Storye  of  King  Darius,  1565,  an  interlude  : 

"  if  you  needs  will  go  away, 

"  Take  two  knaves  with  you  by  my  faye." 

There  is  a  thought  not  unlike  this  in  The  Scornful  Lady  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  : — "  Take  to  your  chamber  when  you 
pleafe,  there  goes  a  black  one  with  you,  lady."     Steevens. 

There  are  not  two  words  more  frequently  millaken  for  each 
other,  in  the  printing  of  thefe  plays,  than  but  and  not.  I  have 
no  doubt  but  that  miikke  obtains  in  this  paffage,  and  that  we 
Ihould  read  it  thus  : 
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Each  man  apart,  all  fingle  and  alone, 
Yet  an  arch-villain  keeps  him  company. 
if,  where  thou  art,  two  villains  fhall  not  be, 

[To  the  Painter. 
Come  not  near  him. — If  thou  would'fl  not  refide 

[To  the  Poet. 
But  where  one  villain  is,  then  him  abandon. — 
Hence  !  pack !  there's  gold,  ye  came  for  gold,  yei 

flaves : 
You  have  done  work  for  me,    there's  payment  ;^ 

Hence ! 
You  are  an  alchymift,  make  gold  of  that : — 
Out,  rafcal  dogs  ! 

[Exit,  heating  and  driving  them  outi 


•  •        not  two  in  company  : 

Each  man  apart, ,     M.  Mason. 

You  that  ivay,  and  you  this,  but  two  in  company  : 

Each  man  apart,  all  Jingle,  and  alone. 

Yet  an  arch-villain  keeps  him  company^  The  fiift  of  thcfe 
lines  has  been  rendered  obfcure  by  falfe  pointing  ;  that  is,  by 
connefting  the  words,  "  but  two  in  company,"  with  the  fubfe- 
i|vient  line,  inftead  of  connefting  them  with  the  preceding  he- 
miftich.  The  fecond  and  third  line  are  put  in  appofition  with  the 
firft  line,  and  are  merely  an  illuftration  of  the  alTertion  cbntained 
in  it.  Do  you  (fays  Timon)  go  that  vs'ay,  and  you  this,  and  yet 
Hill  each  of  you  will  have  two  in  your  company  :  each  of  you, 
though  fingle  and  alone,  will  be  accompanied  by  an  arch-villain. 
Each  man,  being  himfelf  a  villain,  will  take  a  villain  along  with 
him,  and  fo  each  of  you  will  have  two  in  company.  It  is  a 
mere  quibble  founded  on  the  word  company.  See  the  former 
fpeech,  in  which  Timon  exhorts  each  of  them  to  "  hang  or  flab 
the  villain  in  his  company,"  i.  e.  himfelf.  The  paffage  quoted 
by  Mr.  Steevens  from  Promos  and  CaJ/dndra,  puts  the  meaning 
beyond  a  doubt.     Malone. 

*  You  have  done  work  Sec.']  For  the  infertion  of  the  word 
done,  which,  it  is  raanifeft,  was  omitted  by  the  negligence  of 
the  compolitor,  I  am  anlwerable.     Timon  in  this  line  addreffes 
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SCENE  11. 

The  fame. 

Enter  Flavius,  and  Two  Senators. 

Flav.  It  is  in  vain  that  you  would  fpea]|c  with 
Timon  ; 
For  he  is  fet  fo  only  to  himfelf, 
That  nothing  but  himfelf,  which  looks  like  man^ 
Is  friendly  with  him. 

1  Sen.  Bring  us  to  his  cave : 
It  is  our  part,  and  promife  to  the  Athenians, 
To  fpeak  with  Timon. 

2  Sen.  At  all  times  alike 

Men  are  not  ftill  the  fame  :  'Tvvas  time,  and  griefs. 
That  fram'd  him  thus  :  time,  with  his  fairer  hand. 
Offering  the  fortunes  of  his  former  days. 
The  former  man  may  make  him  :  Bring  us  to  him, 
And  chance  it  as  it  may. 

Flat.  Here  is  his  cave. — 

Peace  and  content  be  here  !  Lord  Timon  1  Timon ! 
Look  out,  and  fpeak  to  friends  :  The  Athenians, 
By  two  of  their  moll  reverend  fenate,  greet  thee : 
Speak  to  them,  noble  Timon. 


the  Painter,  whom  he  before  called  "  excellent  workman  j"  in 
the  next  the  Poet.    Malone. 

I  had  rather  read  : 

Youve  work'd  for  me,  there  is  your  payment :  Hence  ! 

Steeven*. 
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Enter  Timon. 

Tim,  Thou  fun,  that  comfort'ft,  barn  !' — Speak, 
and  be  hang'd  : 
For  each  true  word,  a  blilter  !  and  each  falfe 
Be  as  a  caut'rizing  ^  to  the  root  o'the  tongue, 
Confuming  it  with  fpeaking  ! 

1  Sen.  Worthy  Timon, 

Tim,  Of  none  but  fuch  as  you,  and  you  of  Ti- 
mon. 

2  Sen.  The  fenators  of  Athens  greet  thee,  Timon. 

Tim.  I  thank  them  ;  and  would  fend  them  back 
the  plague, 
Could  I  but  catch  it  for  them. 

1  Sen.  O,  forget 

What  vve  are  forry  for  ourfelves  in  thee. 
The  fenators,  with  one  confent  of  love,^ 

'  Thou  fun,  thai  comfoffjl,  iurn /']  "  Thine  eyes,"  fays 
King  Lear  to  Regan,  "  do  conafort,  and  not  barn." 

A  fimilar  willi  occurs  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 
"  O,  fun,  _     .^^ 

"  ^Mrw  the  great  fphere  thou  mov'ft  in  !"     Steevens. 

*  a  caut'rizing — ]    The  old  copy  reads — cantherizing  ', 

the  poet  might  have  written,  cancering.     Steevens. 

To  cauterize  was  a  word  of  our  author's  time ,  being  found 
in  BuUokars  Englijh,  Expojitor,  o£lavo,  lQ\6,  where  it  is  ex- 
plained, "  To  burn  to  a  fore."  It  is  the  word  of  the  old  copy, 
tvith  the  u  changed  to  an  n,  which  has  happened  in  almoft  every 
one  of  thefe  plays.     Malone. 

'  with  one  confent  of  love,']     With  one  united  voice  of 

afFedtion.     So,  in  Sternhold's  tranflation  of  the  100th  Pfalm  : 
"  With  one  confent  let  all  the  earth." 
All  our  old  writers  fpell  the  word  improperly,  confent,  without 
regard  to  its  etymology,  concenlus.    See  Vol.  XII.  p.  217>  n-  5  ; 
and  p.  333,  n.  2.     Malone. 
This  fenfe  of  the  word  confent,   or  concent,  was  originally 
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Entreat  thee  back  to  Athens ;  who  have  thought 
On  fpecial  dignities,  which  vacant  lie 
For  thy  belt  ul'e  and  wearing. 

2  Sen.  They  confefs. 

Toward  thee,  forgetful nefs  too  general,  grofs  : 
Which  now  the  publick  body,' — which  doth  feldom 
Play  the  recanter, — feeling  in  itfelf 
A  lack  cf  Timon's  aid,  hath  fenfe  withal 
Of  its  own  fall,^  retraining  aid  to  Timon  ;3 

pointed  out  and  afcertained  in  a  note  on  the  firft  fcene  of  The 
Firji  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.     See  Vol .  XIII .  p.  6",  n .  4, 

Steevens. 

*  Which  now  the  puflick  body,']  Thus  the  old  copy,  ungram- 
matically certainly  ;  but  our  author  frequently  thus  begins  a  fen- 
tence,  and  concludes  it  without  attending  to  what  has  gone  be- 
fore :  for  which  perhaps  the  careielTnefs  and  ardour  of  colloquial 
language  may  be  an  apology.  See  Vol.  IV.  p.  13^  n.  6.  So 
afterwards  in  the  third  fcene  of  this  A(ft : 

"   IVhom,  though  in  general  part  we  were  oppos'd, 
"  Yet  our  old  love  made  a  particular  force, 
"  And  made  us  fpeak  like  friends." 
See  alfo  the  Poet'stbird  fpeerh  in  p.  ipo. — Sir  Thomas  Hanmer 
and  the  fubfcquent  editors  read  here  more  corredly — And  now 
the  publick  body,  &c.  but  by  what  overfight  could  Which  be 
printed  inftead  of  And  9     Malone. 

The  mittake  might  have  been  that  of  the  tranfcriber,  not  the 
printer,     SxtEVENS. 

*  Of  its  own  fall,]  The  Athenians  had  fenfe,  that  is,  felt  the 
danger  of  their  own  fall,  by  the  arms  of  Alcibiades. 

Johnson, 
I  once  fufpected  that  our  author  wrote — Of  its  own  fail,  i.  e. 
failure.     So,  in  Coriolanus  : 

"  That  if  you  fail  in  our  requefl,  the  blame 

"  May  hang  upon  your  hardnefs." 
But  a  fubfequent  pafTage  fully  fupports  the  reading  of  the  text ; 

"  In,  and  prepare  : 

"  Ours  is  the  fa  11^  I  fear,  our  foes  the  fnare." 
Again,  in  fc.  iv  : 

"  Before  proud  Athens  he's  fet  down  by  this, 

"  Whofe  fall  the  mark  of  his  ambition  is."     M-m-oxs. 

^  ■■■■    -  reftraining  aid  to  Timon  ;]  I  think  it  fliould  be  refrain^ 
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And  fend  forth  us,  to  make  their  forrowed  render,^ 
Together  with  a  recompeiire  more  fruitful 
Than  their  offence  can  weigh  down  by  the  dram  ;5 
Ay,  even  fuch  heaps  and  fums  of  love  and  wealth. 
As  iliall  to  thee  blot  out  what  wrongs  were  theirs, 
And  write  in  thee  the  figures  of  their  love, 
Ever  to  read  them  thine. 

Tim.  You  witch  me  in  it  j 

Surprize  me  to  the  very  brink  of  tears : 
Lend  me  a  fool's  heart,  and  a  woman's  eyes, 
And  I'll  beweep  thefe  comforts,  worthy  fenators. 


Ing  ^id,  that  is,  wi.th-holding  aid  that  fliould  have  been  given  to 
Timon.     Johnson. 

Wliere  is  the  diiFerence  ?  To  rejirain,  and  to  refrain,  both 
mean  to  with-hold.     M.  Mason. 

"*  — — forrowed  render,]  Thus  the  old  copy.  Render  is  con' 
fejjion.     So,  in  Cymheline,  Act  IV.  ic.  iv  : 

"  may  drive  us  to  a  render 

"  Where  we  have  liv'd." 
The  modern  editors  read — tender.     Steevens. 

^  Than  their  offence  can  weigh  down  by  the  dram  j]  This, 
which  was  in  the  former  editions,  can  fcarcely  be  right,  and  yet 
I  know  not  whether  my  reading  will  be  thought  to  redify  it.  I 
take  the  meaning  to  be.  We  will  give  thee  a  recompeafe  that  our 
offences  cannot  outweigh,  heaps  of  wpalth  down  by  the  dram, 
or  delivered  according  to  the  exadeft  meafure.  A  little  diforder 
may  perhaps  have  happened  in  tranfcribing,  which  may  be  re? 
formed  by  reading  : 

: Ay,  evn  fuch  heaps. 

And  fums  of  love  and  wealth,  down  by  the  dram. 

As  JJiall  to  thee  Johnson. 

The  fpeaker  means,  a  recompenfe  that  {hall  more  than  coun- 
terpoife  their  offences,  though  weighed  with  the  moft  fcrupulous 
exaftnefs.     M.  Mason. 

A  recompenfe  fo  large,  that  the  off'ence  they  have  committed, 
though  every  dram  of  that  offence  fhould  be  put  into  the  fcale, 
cannot  counterpoife  it.  The  recompenfe  will  outweigh  the  offence, 
which,  inftead  of  weighing  down  the  fcale  in  which  it  is  placed, 
will  kick  the  beam.    Malone. 
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1  Sen.  Therefore,  fo  pleafe  thee  to  return  with 

us, 
And  of  our  Athens  (thine,  and  ours,)  to  take 
The  captainfhip,  thou  fhalt  be  met  with  thanks, 
Allow'd  with  ablbkite  power,^  and  thy  good  name 
Live  with  authority  : — fo  foon  we  fhall  drive  back 
Of  Alcibiades  the  approaches  wild  ; 
Who,  like  a  boar  too  favage,  doth  root  up ' 
His  country's  peace. 

2  Sen.  And  fhakes  his  threat'ning  fword 
Asrainft  the  walls  of  Athens. 

1  Sen.  Therefore,  Timon,— 

Tim.  Well,  fir,    I  will ;    therefore,    I  will,    fir ; 
Thus, — 
If  Alcibiades  kill  my  countrymen. 
Let  Alcibiades  know  this  of  Timon, 
That — Timon  cares  not.    But  if  he  fack  lair  Athens^ 
And  take  our  goodly  aged  men  by  the  beards. 
Giving  our  holy  virgins  to  the  ftain 
Of  contumelious,  bealtly,  mad-brain'd  war ; 
Then,  let  him  know, — and  tejl  him,  Tnuon  fpeaks 

it, 
In  pity  of  our  aged,  and  our  youth, 
I  cannot  choofe  but  tell  him,  that — I  care  not. 
And  let  him  tak't  at  worft ;  for  their  knives  care 

not. 
While  you  have  throats  to  anfwer :  for  myfelf. 


^  Allow'd  Tvith  alfolute  power,']  Mloived  is  licenfed,  privi- 
leged, uncontrolled.  So  of  a  biiftbon,  in  Love's  Labour  s  Loji, 
it  is  faid,  that  he  is  allowed,  that  is,  at  liberty  to  fay  what  h$ 
will,  a  privileged  fcoffer.     Johnson, 

lihe  a  boar,  too  favage,  doth  root  np— ]    This  image 


might  have  been  caught  from  Pfalm  Ixxx.  13  :   *'  I'he  wild  hoar 
out  of  the  wood  doth  root  it  up,''  &c.     Steevens, 
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There's  not  a  whittle  in  the  unruly  camp/ 

But  I  do  prize  it  at  my  love,  before 

The  reverendTt  throat  in  Athens,     So  I  leave  you 

To  the  protection  of  the  profperous  gods,9 

As  thieves  to  keepers. 

Flat.  Stay  not,  all's  in  vain, 

Tim.  Why,  I  was  writing  of  my  epitaph, 
It  will  be  feen  to-morrow  ;  My  long  licknefs  ' 
Of  health,  and  living,  now  begins  to  mend. 
And  nothing  brings  me  all  things.     Go,  live  ftill  i 
Be  Alcibiades  your  plague,  you  his. 
And  lafi:  fo  long  enough  1 

1  Sen.  We  fpeak  in  vain. 

Tim.  But  yet  I  love  my  country  ;  and  am  not 
One  that  rejoices  in  the  common  wreck. 


'  There's  not  a  whittle  in  the  unruly  camp^  A  whittle  is  ftlU 
!n  the  midland  counties  the  common  name  for  a  pocket  clafp 
knife,  fuch  as  children  ufe.  Chaucer  fpeaks  of  a  "  Sheffield 
ikwittelL"     Steevens. 

*  of  the  profperous  gods,"]    I  believe  profperous  is  ufed 

here  with  our  poet's  ufuai  laxity,  in  an  active,  inftead  of  a  paffive, 
fenfe  :  the  gods  who  are  the  authors  of  the  profperity  of  viankind. 
So,  in  Othello  : 

"  To  my  unfolding  lend  a  profperous  ear." 
1  leave  you,  fays  Timon,  to  the  protection  of  the  gods,  the  great 
.diftributors  of  profperity,  that- they  may  fo  keep  and  guard  you, 
as  jailors  do  thieves  j  i.  e.  for  final  punifhment.     Malone. 

I  do  not  fee  why  the  epithet — profperous,  may  not  be  employed 
here  with  its  common  fignification,  and  mean — the  gods  who  are 
profperous  in  all  their  undertakings.  Our  author,'  elfewhere, 
has  blejfed  gods,  clear  gods,  &c.  nay,  Euripides,  in  a  chorus  to 
his  Medea,  has  not  fcrupled  to  ftyle  thefe  naen  of  Athens — 0EI1N 
jecCihi  MAKAPXIN.     Steevens. 

*  My  long  Jicknefs  — ]  Tlie  difeafe  of  life  begins  to  pro- 

mife  me  a  period.    Johnson. 
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As  common  bruit  ^  doth  put  it. 

]  Sen.  That's  well  fpoke, 

Tjm.  Commend  me  to  my  loving  countrymen, — 

1  Sen.  Thefe  words   become  your  lips  as  they 

pafs  through  them. 

2  Sen.  And  enter  in  our  ears,  like  great  trium- 

phers 
In  their  applauding  gates. 

Tim.  Commend  me  to  them ; 

And  tell  them,  that,  to  eafe  them  of  their  griefs. 
Their  fears  of  hoftile  flrokes,  their  aches,  lofles. 
Their  pangs  of  love,^  with  other  incident  throes 
That  nature's  fragile  veflel  doth  faftain 
In  life's  uncertain  voyage,  I  will  fome  kindnefs  dp 

them  i'^ 
I'll  teach  them  to  prevent  wild  Alcibiades'  wrath. 

2  Sen.  I  lik^  this  well,  he  will  return  again. 

Tim.  I  have  a  tree,5  which  grows  here  in  my  clofe, 

'  Iruit — ]  i.  e,  report,  rumour.    So,  in  King  Henry  VI. 

Part  III: 

'•  The  Iruit  whereof  will  bring  you  many  friends." 

St£EVENS. 

^  Their  pangs  of  love,  &c.]  Compare  this  part  of  Timon's 
fpeech  with  part  of  the  celebrated  fohloquy  in  Havilet. 

Steevens. 

*  1  will  fome  kindnefs  fes'c  ]     i.  e.  I  will  do  them  fome 

kindnefs,  for  fuch,  ellipticaDy  confidered,  will  be  the  fenfe  of 
thefe  words,  independent  of  the  fupplemental — do  them,  which 
only  ferves  to  derange  the  metre^  and  is,  1  thinks  a  certain  in- 
terpolation.    Steevens. 

s  1  have  a  tree,  &c.]  Perhaps  Shakfpeare  was  indebted  to 
Chaucer's  Ifife  of  Bath's  Prologue,  for  this  thought.  He  might, 
however,  have  found  it  in  Painter's  Palace  of  Pleafure,  Tom.  I. 
Nov.  28,  as  well  as  in  feveral  other  places.     Steevens. 

Our  author  was  indebted  for  this  thought  to  Plutarch's  Life  of 
Antony  :  "  It  is  reported  of  him  alfo^  that  this  Timonona  timcj 
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That  mine  own  uie  invites  me  to  cut  down, 
And  fhortJy  muil  I  fell  it ;  Tell  my  friends, 
Tell  Athens,  in  the  fcquence  of  degree,^ 
From  high  to  low  throughout,  thj't  whoib  pleafe 
To  Hop  afflidtion,  let  him  lake  his  halte, 
Come  hithei,  ere  my  tree  hath  felt  the  axe, 
And  hang  himfelf : — I  pray  you,  do  my  greeting. 

Flaf.  Trouble  him  no  further,  thus  you  ftill  fliall 
find  him. 

Tim.  Come  not  to  me  again  :  but  fay  to  Athens, 
Timon  hath  made  his  everlafting  mantion 
Upon  the  beached  verge  of  the  fait  flood  ; 
Which  once  a  day  ^  with  his  emboflJed  froth  ^ 

(the  people  being  aflembled  in  the  market-place,  about  difpatch 
of  fome  affaires,)  got  up  into  the  pulpit  for  orations,  where  the 
orators  commonly  ufe  to  Ijpeake  unto  the  people  ;  and  lilence 
being  made,  everie  man  lilieneth  to  hear  what  he  wouid  fay,  be- 
caufe  it  was  a  wonder  to  fee  him  in  that  place,  at  length  he  began 
to  fpeak  in  this  manner  :  '  My  lordcs  of  Athens,  I  have  a  little 
yard  in  my  houfe  where  there  groweth  a  figge  tree,  on  the  which 
many  citizens  have  hanged  themfelves  ;  anil  becaufe  I  meane  to 
make  fome  building  upon  the  place,  I  thought  good  to  let  yon 
all  underftand  it,  that  before  the  figge  tree  be  cut  downe,  it  any 
of  you  bedefperate,  you  may  there  in  time  go  hang  yourfelves." 

Malone. 

*  in  the  feqiience  of  degree,']  Methodically,  from  higheft 

to  lowell.     Johnson. 

^  Which  o?/re  a  rfa^ — ]  Old  copy — IVho.  For  the  corredlion 
[uhom']  I  am  anfwerable.  IVhom  refers  to  Timon.  All  the 
modern  editors  (following  the  fecond folio)  read — JVkich  once  &c. 

Malone. 

Which,  in  the  fecond  folio,  (and  I  have  followed  it)  is  an  ap- 
parent correction  of — Who.  Surely,  it  is  the  everiajiirig  manjion, 
or  the  leach  on  which  it  ftands,  that  our  author  meant  to  cover 
with  the  foam,  and  not  the  corpfe  of  Timon.  Thus  we  often 
fay  that  the  grave  in  a  churchyard,  and  not  the  body  witliin  it, 
is  trodden  down  by  cattle,  or  overgrown  with  weeds. 

Steevens. 

"  — —  embofled  frolh  — ^]    When  a  deer  was  run  hard,  and 
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The  turbulent  furge  fhall  cover ;  thither  come, 
And  let  my  grave-ftone  be  your  oracle. — 
Lips,  let  lour  words  go  by,  and  language  end  : 
What  is  amifs,  plague  and  infection  mend  ! 
Graves  only  be  men's  works ;  and  death,  their  gain  ! 
Sim,  hide  thy  beams !  Timon  hath  done  his  reign. 

l^Exit  TiMON, 

1  Sen.  His  difcontents  are  unremoveably 
Coupled  to  nature. 

2  Sen.  Our  hope  in  him  is  dead :  let  us  return. 
And  ftrain  what  other  means  is  left  unto  us 

In  our  dear  peril. ^ 

2  Sen.  It  requires  fwift  foot.   [^Exeunt. 


foamed  at  the  mouth,  he  was  faid  to  be  embnffed.  See  Vol.  IX. 
p.  10,  n.  p.  The  thought  is  from  Painter's  Palace  of  Pleafure, 
Tom.  I.  Nov.  28.     Steevens. 

Emboffed  froth,  is  fwollen  froth  j  from  InJJc,  Fr.  a  tumour. 
The  term  emlnfjed,  when  applied  todeer^  is  from  embofar.  Span, 
to  call  out  of  the  mouth.     Malone. 

'  In  our  dear  peril.'}  So  the  folios,  and  rightly.  The  Oxford 
editor  alters  dear  to  dread,  not  knowing  that  dear,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  that  time,  fignified  dread,  and  is  fo  ufed  by  Shakfpeare 
in  numberlefs  places.     Warburton. 

Dear,  in  Shakfpeare's  language,  is  dire,  dreadful.  So,  in 
Hamlet : 

"  Would  I  had  met  my  deare/i  foe  in  heaven." 

Malone. 

Dear  may,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  fignify  immediate,  or  zw- 
mineyit.  It  is  an  enforcing  epithet  with  not  always  a  diftindt 
meaning.  To  enumerate  each  of  the  feemingly  various  fenfes  in 
which  it  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  ufed  by  our  author,  would 
at  once  fatigue  the  reader  and  myfelf. 

In  the  following  fituations,  however,  it  cannot  fignify  either 
dire  or  dreadful : 

"  Confort  with  me  in  loud  and  dear  petition." 

Troths  and  Crefjfida. 
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SCENE  III. 

The  Walk  of  Athens 
Enter  J'lvo  Senators,  and  a  MefTenger, 

J  Sen.  Thou  haft  painfully  dileover'd ;  are  his 
files 
As  full  as  thy  report  ? 

Mess.  I  have  fpoke  the  leaft : 

Befides,  his  expedition  promifes 
Prefent  approach. 

2  Sen.  We  (land  much  hazard,  if  they  bring  i>ot 
Timon. 

Mess.     I   met  a   courier,'     one   mine    ancient 

friend  ;- — 
Whpm,  though  in  general  part  we  were  oppos'd. 
Yet  our  old  love  made  a  particular  force, 
And  made  us  fpeak  like  friends  :^ — this  man  was 

riding 


■  Some  dear  caufe 


**  Will  in  concealment  wrap  me  up  a  while."    Kin^  Lear, 

Steevens. 

'  a  courier,]  The  players  read — 2i  currier.   Steevens. 

*  — —  one  mine  ancient  friend  j]     Mr.  Upton  would  read — 
once  mine  ancient  friend.     Steevens. 

'  Whom,  though  in  general  part  we  were  oppos'd. 

Yet  our  old  love  ?nade  a  particular  force, 

And  made  its  fpeak  like  friends  .•]  Our  author,  hurried  away 
by  ftrong  conceptions,  and  little  attentive  to  minute  accuracy, 
takes  great  liberties  in  the  conftru6lion  of  fentences.  Here  he 
means,  IVhom,  though  we  were  on  oppofite  fides  in  the  publick 
caufe,  yet  the  force  of  our  old  aflfedion  wrought  fo  much  upon. 
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From  Alcibiades  to  Timon's  cave, 
With  letters  of  entreaty,  which  imported 
His  fellowfhip  i'the  caufe  againft  your  city, 
In  part  for  his  fake  mov'd. 

Enter  Senators  jfrom  Timon. 

1  Sen.  Here  come  our  brothers. 

3  Sen.  No  talk  of  Timon,   nothing  of  him  ex- 
pe6l. — 
The  enemies'  drum  is  heard,  and  fearful  fcouring 
Doth  choke  the  air  with  duft :  In,  and  prepare  ; 
Ours  is  the  fall,  I  fear,  our  foes  the  fnare. 

[^Exeunt. 


as  to  make  him  Jpeak  to  me  as  a  friend.     See  Vol.  XVI.  p.  188, 
n.5.    Malone. 

I  am  fully  convinced  that  this  and  many  other  paflages  of  our 
author  to  which  fimilar  remarks  are  annexed,  have  been  irre- 
trieveably  corrupted  by  tranfcribers  or  printers,  and  could  not 
have  proceeded,  in  their  prefent  ftate,  from  the  pen  of  Shak- 
fpeare  ;  for  what  we  cannot  underftand  in  the  clofet,  muft  have 
been  wholly  ufelefs  on  the  ftage. — ^The  aukward  repetition  of  the 
yerh— made,  very  ftrongly  countenances  my  prefent  obfervation. 

Steevens. 
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SCENE  IV. 

The  JVoods.     Timon's  Cave^  and  a  Tomh-Jlone 
Jeen. 

Enter  a  Soldier,  feeking  Timoi?. 

Sold.  By  all  defcription  this  fhould  be  the  place. 
Who's  here  ?  fpeak,  ho  ! — No  anl'wer  ? — What  is 

this  ? 
Timon  is  dead,  who  hath  outftretch'd  his  fpan : 
Some  bead  rear'd  this ;  there  does  not  live  a  man.* 


*  Some  leojl  rezx' ^  this ;  there  does  not  live  a  man.']  [Old 
copy — reac?  this.]  Some  beaft  reac?  what  ?  The  Soldier  had  yet 
only  feen  the  rude  pile  of  earth  heaped  up  for  Timon's  grave, 
and  not  the  infcription  upon  it.     We  ihould  read  : 

Some  heajt  reard  this  ; . 

The  Soldier  feeking,  by  order,  for  Timon,  fees  fuch  an  irregular 
mole,  as  he  concludes  muft  have  been  the  workmanfhip  of  fome 
beall  inliabiting  the  woods  ;  and  fuch  a  cavity  as  muft  either  have 
been  fo  over- arched,  or  happened  by  the  cafual  falHng  in  of  the 
ground.     Warburton, 

"  The  Soldier  (fays  Theobald)  had  yet  only  feen  the  rude  pile 
of  earth  heaped  up  for  Timon's  grave,  and  not  the  infcription 
upon  it."  In  fupport  of  his  emendation,  which  was  fuggelled  to 
him  by  Dr.  Warburton,  he  quotes  thefe  lines  from  Fletcher's 
Cupid's  Revenge  : 

"  Here  is  no  food,  nor  beds  ;  nor  any  houfe 

"  Built  by  a  better  architedt  than  leajis."     Malone. 

Notwithftanding  this  remark,  I  believe  the  old  reading  to  be 
the  right.  The  foldier  had  on  1 1/  feen  the  rude  heap  of  earth. 
He  had  evidently  feen  fomething  that  told  him  Timon  was  dead  ; 
and  what  could  tell  that  but  his  tomb  ?  The  tomb  he  fees,  and 
the  in.Q:ription  upon  it,  which  not  being  al)le  to  read,  and  find- 
ing none  to  read  it  for  him,  he  exclaims  peeviflily,  fame  leafl 
read  this,  for  it  muft  be  readj  and  in  this  place  it  cannot  be  read 
by  man. 
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Dead,  fure  ;  and  this  his  grave. — - 

What's  on  this  tomb  I  cannot  read ;  the  characf^er 


There  is  foraething  elaborately  unfkilful  in  the  contrivance  of 
fending  a  Soldier,  who  cannot  read,  to  take  the  epithet  in  wax, 
only  that  it  may  clofe  the  play  by  being  read  with  more  folem- 
nity  in  the  laft  fcene.     Johnson, 

It  is  evident,  that  the  Soldier,  when  he  firft  fees  the  heap  of 
earth,  does  not  know  it  to  be  a  tomb.  He  concltides  Timont 
muft  be  dead,  becaule  he  receives  no  arifwer.  It  is  likewife 
evident,  that  when  he  utters  the  words  yb/we  leq/1,  &c.  he  has 
not  feen  the  infcription.  And  Dr.  Warburton's  emendation  is 
therefore,  not  only  juft  and  happy,  but  abfolutely  neceifary. 
What  can  this  heap  of  earth  be  ."■*  fays  the  Soldier ;  Timon  is 
certainly  dead :  fome  beajt  mvjt  have  eredled  this,  for  here  does 
not  live  a  man  to  do  it.  Yes,  he  is  dead,  fure  e?iough,  and  this 
muft  be  his  grave.     What  is  this  writing  upon  it  ?     Ritson. 

I  am  now  convinced  that  the  emendation  made  by  Mr.  Theo- 
bald is  right,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  admitted  into  the  text : — ■ 
Some  beaft  rear'd  this.  Our  poet  certainly  would  not  make  the 
Soldier  call  on  a  beall  to  read  the  infcription,  before  he  had  in- 
formed the  audience  that  he  could  not  read  it  himfelf  j  which  he 
does  afterwards. 

Betides  ;  from  tlie  time  he  allcs,  "  What  is  this  ?"  [i.  e.  what 
is  this  cave,  tomb,  &c,  not  what  is  this  infcription  ?]  to  the 
words,  "  What's  on  this  tomb," — the  obfervation  evidently  relates 
to  Timon  himfelf,  and  his  grave  j  whereas,  by  the  erroneous 
reading  of  the  old  copy,  "  Some  beatl  read  this,"— the  Soldier 
is  firft  made  to  call  on  a  beaft  to  read  the  infcription,  without 
afligning  any  reafon  for  fo  extraordinary  a  requifition  ; — then  to 
talk  of  Timon's  death  and  of  his  grave  ;  and,  at  laft,  to  inform 
the  audience  that  he  cannot  read  the  infcription.  Let  me  add, 
that  a  beaft  being  as  unable  to  read  as  the  Soldier,  it  would  be 
abfurd  to  call  on  one  for  afliftance  ;  whilft  on  the  other  hand,  if 
a  den  or  cave,  or  any  rude  heap  of  earth  refembling  a  tomb,  be 
found  where  there  does  not  live  ainan,  it  is  manifeft  that  it  muft 
have  been  formed  by  a  beaft. 

A  palfage  in  King  Lear  alfo  adds  fupport  to  the  emendation  : 

"  ■ this  hard  hovfe, 

"  More  hard  than  are  tlie  ftones  whereof  'tis  rais'd." 

Malone 

The  foregoing  obrevvations  are  acute  in  the  extreme,  and  I  have 
not  fcrupled  to  adopt  the  reading  they  recommend. 

Steevens. 
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ni  take  with  wax  : 

Our  captain  hath  in  every  figure  Ikill ; 

An  ag'd  interpreter,  though  young  in  days : 

Before  proud  Athens  he's  let  down  by  this, 

Whofe  fall  the  mark  of  his  ambition  is.  [Exit, 


SCENE  V. 

Before  the  PValls  of  Athens. 

Trumpets  found.     Enter  Alcibiades,  and  Forces, 

Alcib.  Sound  to  this  coward  and  lafcivious  town 
Our  terrible  approach.  \_A  Parley  founded. 

Enter  Senators  on  the  TValh. 

Till  now  you  have  gone  on,  and  fill'd  the  time 
With  all  licentious  meafure,  making  your  wills 
The  fcope  of  juitice  ;  iili  now,  myfelf,  and  fuch 
As  flept  within  the  fliadov/  of  your  power, 
Have   wander'd    with    our    travers'd    arms,5    and 

breath'd 
Our  fufferance  vainly  :  Now  the  time  is  fiulTi,^ 
When  crouching  marrow,  in  the  bearer  ftrong. 
Cries,  of  itfelf.  No  more  .-7  now  breathlefs  wrong 


^  travers'd  arw^,]  Arms  acrofs.     Johnson. 

The  fame  image  occurs  in  The  Tempeji  : 

"  His  arms  in  this  fad  knot,"     Steevens. 

*  the  time  is  fiufh,]  A  bird  '\^flujh  when  his  feathers  are 

grown,  and  he  can  leave  the  neft.     Flujh  is  mature.     Johnson. 
'   IV ken  crouching  marrow,  .in  the  bearer  Jirong, 
Cries f  of  itjelf,  No  more  :]    The  marrow  was  fuppofed  td 
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Shall  lit  and  pant  in  your  great  chairs  of  ea(e  5 
And  purfy  infolence  Ihall  break  his  wind. 
With  fear,  and  horrid  flight. 

1  S£N.  Noble,  and  young. 
When  thy  firft  griefs  were  but  a  mere  conceit. 
Ere  thou  hadlt  power,  or  we  had  caufe  of  fear. 
We  fent  to  thee  ;  to  give  thy  rages  balm. 

To  wipe  out  our  ingratitude  with  loves 
Above  their  quantity.* 

2  Sen.  So  did  we  woo 
Transformed  Timon  to  our  city's  love, 

By  humble  meflage,  and  by  promis'd  means  ;9 


be  the  original  of  ftrength.  The  image  is  from  a  camel  kneeling  tcf 
take  up  his  load,  who  rifes  immediately  when  he  finds  he  has  as 
much  laid  on  as  he  can  bear.     Warburton. 

Pliny  fays,  that  the  camel  will  not  carry  more  than  his  accuf- 
tomed  and  ufual  load.     Holland's  tranllation,  B.  VIII.  c.  xviii. 

Reeo. 

The  image  may  as  juftly  be  faid  to  be  taken  from  a  porter  or 
coal-heaver,  who  when  there  is  as  much  laid  upon  his  Ihoulders 
as  he  can  bear,  will  certainly  cry,  720  more.     Malone. 

I  wifh  the  reader  may  not  find  himfelf  affefted  in  the  fame 
manner  by  our  commentaries^  and  often  concur  in  a  fimilar  ex- 
clamation.    Steevens. 

*  Above  their  quantity.']   Their  refers  to  rages. 

Wakburton, 
Their  refers  to  griefs.     "  To  give  thy  rages  balm,"  muft  be 
confidered  as  parenthetical.     The  modern  editors  have  fubftituted 
ingratitudes  for  ingratitude.     Malone. 

*  So  did  we  woo 

Transformed  Timon  to  our  citfs  love, 

By  humhlc  meffage,  and  hy  promised  means  j]  Promis'd 
means  muft  import  the  recruiting  of  his  funk  fortunes  ;  but  this 
is  not  all.  The  fenate  had  wooed  him  with  humble  melTage,  and 
promife  of  general  reparation.  This  feems  included  in  the  flight 
change  which  I  have  made  : 

and  by  promis'd  mends.     Theobald. 

Dr.  Warburton  agrees  with  Mr.  Theobald,  but  the  old  reading 
may  well  ftand.     Johnson. 
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We  were  not  all  unkind,  nor  all  deferve 
The  common  flroke  of  war. 

1  Sen.  Thefe  walls  of  ours 

Were  not  ere6led  by  their  hands,  from  whom 
You  have  receiv'd  your  griefs:'  nor  are  they  fuch^ 
That  thefe  great  towers,  trophies^  and  fchools  fhould 

fall 
For  private  faults  in  them.* 

1  Sen.  Nor  are  they  living. 

Who  were  the  motives  that  you  firft  went  out  ;3 
Shame,  that  they  wanted  cunning,  in  excefs 
Hath  broke  their  hearts.4     March,  noble  lord, 

Sy  promised  means,  is  by  promifing  him  a  competent  fubfifl- 
ence.  So,  in  King  Henry  IV.  P.  JI :  "  Your  means  are  very 
flender,  and  your  wafte  is  great."     Malone. 

*  You  have  received  your  griefs  :]     The  old  copy  has — grief-. 
but  as  the  Senator  in  his  preceding  fpeech  ufes  the  plural,  grief' 
was  probably  here  an  error  of  the  prefs.     The  correction  was 
made  by  Mr.'Theobald.     Malone. 

'.  /br  private  faults  in  them.]  That  is,  in  the  perfons  from 
whom  you  have  received  your  griefs.     Malone. 

^  the  motives  that  you  firjl  went  out  j]    i.  e.  thofe  who 

made  the  motion  for  your  exile.     This  word  is  as  perverfely  em- 
ployed in  Troilus  and  CreJJida  : 

" her  wanton  fpirits  look  out 

•*         "  At  every  joint  and  motive  of  her  body."      Steevens. 

^  Shavie,  that  they  wanted  cunning,  in  excefs 

Hath  broke  their  hearts.']  -  Shame  in  excefs  (i.  e.  extremity 
of  fliame)  that  they  wanted  cunning  (i.  e.  that  they  were  not 
wife  enough  not  to  banilli  you)  hath  broke  their  hearts. 

Theobald. 

I  have  no  with  to  difturb  the  manes  of  Theobald,  yet  think 
forae  emendation  may  be  offered  that  will  make  the  conftru6tioa 
lefs  harfh,  and  the  fentence  more  ferious,     I  read: 

Shayne  that  they  wanted,  coming  in  excefs. 

Hath  broke  their  hearts. 
Shame  which  they  had  fo  long  wanted,  at  lajl  coming  in  its  ut' 
mofl  excefs.     Johnson. 

Vol.  XIX,  P 
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Into  6ur  city  with  thy  banners  fpread : 

By  decimation,  and  a  tithed  death, 

(If  thy  revenges  hunger  for  that  food, 

Which  nature  loaths,)  take  thou  the  dellin'd  tenth ; 

And  by  the  hazard  of  the  fpotted  die. 

Let  die  the  fpotted. 

1  Sen.  All  have  not  offended ; 

For  thofe  that  were,  it  is  not  fquare,5  to  take. 
On  thofe  that  are,  revenges  ;^  crimes,  like  lands, 
Are  not  inherited.     Then,  dear  countryman. 
Bring  in  thy  ranks,  but  leave  without  thy  rage  r 
Spare  thy  Athenian  cradle,^  and  thofe  kin, 
Which,  in  the  blufler  of  thy  wrath,  mull  fall 
With  thofe  that  have  offended :  like  a  fhepherd. 
Approach  the  fold,  and  cull  the  infedled  forth^ 
But  kill  not  all  together.^ 

•2  Sen.  What  thou  wilt, 

Thou  rather  fhalt  enforce  it  with  thy  fmile, 
Than  hew  to't  with  thy  fword. 

1  Sen.  Set  but  thy  foot 

Againft  our  rampir'd  gates,  and  they  fhall  ope ; 
So  thou  wilt  fend  thy  gentle  heart  before, 
To  fay,  thou'lt  enter  friendly. 

I  think  that  Theobald  has,  on  this  occafion,  the  advantage  of 
Johnfon.  When  the  old  reading  is  clear  and  intelligible,  we 
ihould  not  have  recourfe  to  correftion. — Cunning  was  not,  in 
Shakfpeare's  time,  confined  to  a  bad  fenfe,  but  was  ufed  to  cx- 
prefs  knowledge  or  underftanding.     M.  Mason, 

5  not  fquare,']    Not  regular,  not  equitable.     Johnson, 

^  revenges  :]     Old  copy — revenge.     Corre6ted  by  Mr* 

Steevens.     See  the  preceding  fpeech.     Malone. 

7  thy  Athenian  cradle,]  Thus  Ovid,  Met.  VIII.  gg  : 

"  Jovis  incunabaia  Crete,"     Steevens. 

®  But  kill  not  all  together.]  The  old  copy  reads — altogether. 
Mr.  M.  Malbn  fuggelled  the  cone6tion  I  liave  made. 

Ste-evens^ 
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2  Sen.  Throw  thy  glovC;, 

Or  any  token  of  thine  honour  eife, 
That  thou  wilt  ufe  the  wars  as  thy  redrefs. 
And  not  as  our  confufion,  all  thy  powers 
Shall  make  their  harbour  in  our  town,  till  we 
Have  feal'd  thy  full  delire. 

Alcib,  Then  there's  my  glove ; 

Defcend,  and  open  your  uncharged  ports  ;^ 
Thofe  enemies  of  Timon's,  and  mine  own, 
Whom  you  yourfelves  (hall  fet  out  for  reproof. 
Fall,  and  no  more  :  and, — to  atone  your  fears 
With  my  more  noble  meaning,' — not  a  man 
Shall  pafs  his  quarter,^  or  offend  the  ftream 
Of  regular  juflice  in  your  city's  bounds, 
But  (hall  be  remedied,^  to  your  publick  laws 
At  heavieft  anfwer. 


^  uncharged  ports  .•]  That  is,  unguarded  gates . 

Johnson, 
So,  in  King  Henry  IV.  Part  II : 

"  That  keep'ift  the  ports  of  flumber  open  wide." 

Steevens, 

Uncharged  means  unattached,  not  unguarded.     M,  Mason. 

Mr.  M.  Mafon  is  right.     So,  in  Shakfpeare's  70th  Sonnet: 
"  Thou  haft  pals'd  by  the  ambufli  of  young  days, 
"  Either  not  aflail'd,  or  vidor,  being  charg'd." 

Malone. 
*  — —  to  atone  your  fears 

IFit/i  my  more  noble  meaning,']  i.  e.  to  reconcile  them  to  it. 
So,  in  Cymbeline :  "1  was  glad  I  did  atone  my  countryman 
and  you."     Steevens. 

^  not  a  man 

Shall  pafs  his  quarter,']  Not  a  foldier  fliall  quit  his  ftation, 
or  be  let  loofe  upon  you  ;  and,  if  any  commits  violence,  he  fliall 
anfwer  it  regularly  to  tl)e  law.     Johnson. 

^  But  Jhall  be  remedied,]  The  conftru6lion  is.  But  he  fliall 
be  remedied ;  but  Shakfpeare  means,  that  his  offence  fliall  be 
remedied,  the  word  offence  being  included  in  offend  in  a  former 
line.     The  editor  of  the  fecond  folio,  for  to,  in  the  laft  line  but 
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Both.  'Tis  mod  nobly  fpoken^ 

Alcib.  Defcend,  and  keep  your  words.^ 

The  Senators  defcend,  and  open  the  Gates. 

Enter  a  Soldier. 

Sold.  My  noble  general,  Timon  is  dead  ; 
Entomb'd  upon  the  very  hem  o'tlie  Tea  : 
And,  on  his  grave-ftone,  this  ini'culpture ;  which 
With  wax  I  brought  away,  whole  foft  impreffion 
Interprets  for  my  poor  ignorance.5 

Alcib.   [Reads.]   Here  lies  a  wretched  corfe,  of 

turetchedfoul  bereft  : 
Seek  not  my  name  :  A  plague  coyfume  you  luicked 

caitiffs  left  !^ 
Here  lie  I  Timon ;   whoy  alive,  all  living  men  did 

hate : 
Pafs  hy,  and  curfe  thy  Jill ;   hut  pafs,  and  ftay  not 

here  thy  gait^ 

one  of  this  fpeech,  fubftituted  ly,  which  all  the  fubfequent  edi- 
tors adopted.     M  alone. 

I  profefs  my  inability  to  extraft  any  determinate  fenfe  from 
thefe  words  as  they  ftand,  and  rather  fuppofe  the  reading  in  the 
fecond  folio  to  be  the  true  one.  To  be  remedied  hy,  affords  a 
glimpfe  of  meaning  :  to  be  remedied  to,  is  "  the  blanket  of  the 
dark."     Steevens. 

•*  Defcend,  and  keep  your  words.']  Old  copy — Defend.  Cor- 
refted  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio.     Malone. 

5  for  my  poor  ignorance^     Poor  is  here  ufed  as  a  dif- 

fyllable,  as  dooris  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice.     Malone. 

^  caitiffs  left  /]    This  epitaph  is  found  in  Sir  T.  North's 

tranflation  of  Plutarch,  with  the  difference  of  one  word  only, 
viz.  wretches  inftead  of  caitiffs.     Steevens. 

This  epitaph  is  formed  out  of  two  diftinft  epitaphs  which 
Shakfpeare  found  in  Plutarch.    The  £rft  couplet  is  faid  by  Plu- 
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Thefe  well  exprefs  in  thee  thy  latter  fpirits : 
Though  thou  abhorr'cUt  in  us  our  human  griefs, 
Scorn'dll  our  brain's  flow,^  and  thofe  our  droplets 

which 
From  niggard  nature  fall,  yet  rich  conceit 
Taught  thee  to  make  valt  Neptune  weep  for  aye 
On  thy  low  grave,  on  faults  forgiven.^     Dead 

tarch  to  have  been  compofed  by  Timon  himfelf  as  his  epitaph  ; 
the  fecond  to  have  been  written  by  the  poet  Callimachus. 

Perhaps  the  flight  variation  mentioned  by  Mr.  Steevens,  arofe 
from  our  author's  having  another  epitaph  before  him,  which  is 
found  in  Kendal's  Flowers  of  Epigramnies,  1577,  and  in  Palijr 
ter's  Palace  of  Pleafure,  Vol.  I.  Nov.  28  : 

"    TIMON    HIS    EPITAPHE. 

"  My  wretched  caitiff'e  daies  expired  now  and  pafl, 
"  My  carren  corps  enterred  here,  is  grafpt  in  ground, 
"  In  weltring  waves  of  fwelHng  feas  by  iburges  cafte  ; 
"■  My  name  if  thou  delire,  the  gods  thee  doe  confound  !" 

Malone. 

7  our  brain's  flow,']  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  and  Dr.  War- 
burton  read, — l-rine's  flow.  Our  brains  foiv  is  our  tears  ;  but 
we  may  read,  our  brine's^ow,  oxxx  fait  tears.     Either  will  ferve. 

Johnson, 
O/zr  brain's  ^oz^  is  rig'it.     So,  in  Sir  Giles  Goofecap,  i6o6: 
"  I  fhed  not  the  tears  of  my  Irain." 
Again,  in  The  Miracles  cf  Mqfes,  by  Drayton  : 

"  But  he  from  rocks  that  fountains  can  command, 
"  Cannot  yet, Hay  the  fountains  of  his  brainy 

Steevens, 

'  on.  faults  forgiven.']    Alcibiades's  whole  fpeech  is  in 

breaks,  betwixt  his  reflections  on  Timon's  death,  and  his  addreffes 
to  the  Athenian  Senators :  and  as  foon  as  he  has  commented  on 
the  pl^ce  of  Timon's  grave,  he  bids  tiie  Senate  fet  forward  ;  tel]$ 
'em,  he  has  forgiven  their  faults  ;  and  promifes  to  ufc  them  with 
mercy.     Theobald. 

I  fufpe6t  that  we  ought  to  read  : 

■ One  fault's  forgiven. — Dead 

Is  noble  Timon  ;  &c. 
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Is  noble  Timon  ;  of  whofe  memory 

Hereafter  more. — Bring  me  into  your  city, 

And  I  will  ufe  the  olive  with  my  fword  : 

Make  war   breed  peace;  make  peace  ftint  war;^ 

make  each 
Prefcribe  to  other,  as  each  other's  leech." — 
Let  our  drums  llrike.  \_Exeimt.^ 


One  fault  (viz.  the  ingratitude  of  the  Athenians  to  Timon)  is  for- 
given, i.  e.  exempted  from  punifhment  by  the  death  of  the  in- 
jured perfon.     Tyrwhitt. 

Tlie  old  reading  and  punftuation  appear  to  me  fufficiently  in- 
telligible. Mr.  Theobald  aiks,  "  why  Ihould  Neptune  weep  over 
Timon's  faults,  or  indeed  what  fault  had  he  committed  ?"  The 
faults  that  Timon  committed,  were,  1 .  that  boundlefs  prodigality 
which  his  Steward  fo  forcibly  defcribes  and  laments  ;  and  2.  his 
becoming  a  Mif ant  fir  ope,  and  abjuring  the  fociety  of  all  men  for 
the  crimes  of  a  few. — Theobald  fuppofes  that  Alcibiades  bids  the 
Senate  fet  forward,  affuring  them  at  the  fame  time  that  he  for- 
gives the  wrongs  they  have  done  him.  On: — Faults  forgiven. 
But  how  unlikely  is  it,  that  he  fhould  defert  the  fubjecl  imme- 
diately before  him,  and  enter  upon  another  quite  different  fubjeft, 
in  thefe  three  words ;  and  then  return  to  Timon  again  :  to  fay 
nothing  of  the  ftrangenefs  of  the  phrafe — -faults  forgiven,  for 
"  faults  are  forgiven."     Malone. 

ftint  war ;]     i.  e.  flop  it.      So,    in  Spenfer's  Fairy 


Queen  : 


■  'gan  the  cunning  thief 


"  Perfuade  us  die,  to  Jiint  all  further  ftrife."    , 

Steevens. 

"  leech.'}  i.  e.  phyfician.     So,  mSpcni'efs  Fairy  Queen  : 

"  Her  words  prevail'd,  and  then  the  learned  leech 

"  His  cunning  hand  'gan  to  his  wounds  to  lay .'* 

Steevens. 

^  The  play  of  Timon  is  a  domeftick  tragedy,  and  therefore 
ftrongly  faftens  on  the  attention  of  the  reader.  In  the  plan  there 
is  not  much  art,  but  the  incidents  are  natural,  and  the  chara6tcrs 
various  and  exaft.  The  cataflrophe  affords  a  very  powerful 
warning  againft  that  oftentatious  liberality,  which  fcatters  boun- 
tv.  but  confers  no  benefits,  and  buys  fUttery,  but  not  friend- 
fl)ip. 
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In  this  tragedy,  are  many  pafTages  perplexed,  obfcure,  and 
probably  corrupt,  which  I  have  encieavoured  to  re6lify,  or  ex- 
plain with  due  diligence ;  but  having  only  one  copy,  cannot  pro- 
mife  niyfelf  that  my  endeavours  Ihall  be  much  applauded. 

Johnson. 

This  play  was  altered  by  Shadwell,  and  brought  upon  the  ftage 
in  167s.     In  the  modcjl  title-page  he  calls  it  Timon  of  Athens,-^ 
or  the  Alan-hater,  as  it  is  aBed  at  the  Dickes  Theatre,  madji 
into  a  Play.     Steevens.  \ 
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« 


*  Othello.]  The  ftory  is  taken  from  Cynthios  Novels. 

PoPR. 

I  have  not  hitherto  met  with  any  tranflation  of  this  novel  (the 
feventli  in  the  third  decad)  of  fo  early  a  date  as  the  age  of  Shnk- 
fpeare  ;  but  undoubtedly  many  of  thcfe  little  pamphlets  have 
perithed  between  his  time  and  ours. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  our  author  met  with  the  name  of 
Othello  in  feme  tale  that  has  efcaped  our  refearches  ;  as  I  like- 
wife  find  it  in  Reynolds's  God's  Revenge  aga'niji  Jdultery,  ftand- 
ing  in  one  of  his  Arguments  as  follows  :  "  She  marries  Othello, 
an  old  German  foldier."  This  Hiltory  (the  eighth)  is  profelfed 
to  be  an  Italian  one.     Here  alfo  occurs  the  name  of  lago. 

It  is  hkewife  found,  as  Dr.  Farmer  obferves,  in  "  The  Hiftory 
of  the  famous  Euordanus  Prince  of  Denmark,  with  the  ftrange 
Adventures  of  Iago  Prince  of  Saxonie:  bl.  1.  4to.  London,  l605." 

It  may  indeed  be  urged  that  thefe  names  were  adopttid  from 
the  tragedy  before  us  :  but  I  traft  that  eveiy  reader  who  is  con- 
.verfant  with  the  peculiar  llyle  and  method  in  which  the  work  of 
honeft  John  Reynolds  is  compofed,  will  acquit  him  of  the  llightefl 
familiarity  with  the  Icenes  of  Shakfpeare. 

This  play  was  firft  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall,  Od:.  6,  162], 
by  Thomas  Walkely.     Steevens. 

I  have  feen  a  French  tranflation  of  Ct/nthio,  by  Gabriel 
Chappuys,  Par.  1584.  Tliis  is  not  a  faithful  one  ;  and  I  fufpeft, 
through  this  medium  the  work  came  into  £ngli(h.     Farmer. 

This  tragedy  I  have  afcribed  (but  on  no  very  fure  ground)  to 
the  year  l6l  1.  See  ^«  Attempt  to  qfccrtuin  the  Order  of  Shak- 
Jpeare's  Plays,  Vol.  If,     Maloxe, 

The  time  of  this  play  may  be  afcertained  from  the  following 
circumftances  :  Selymus  the  Second  formed  his  defign  againlt 
Cyprus  in  1509,  and  took  it  in  1571.  This  was  the  only  attempt 
the  Turks  ever  made  upon  that  iilaiid  after  it  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  Venetians,  (which  was  in  the  year  14/3,)  where- 
fore the  time  muft  fall  in  with  fome  part  of  that  interval.  We 
learn  from  the  play  that  there  was  a  junftion  of  theTurkifli  fleet 
at  Rhodes,  in  order  for  the  invaiion  of  Cyprus,  that  it  firft  came 
failing  towards  Cyprus,  then  went  to  Rhodes,  there  met  another 
fquadron,  and  then  refumed  its  way  to  Cyprus.  Thefe  are  real 
hiftorical  fa6ts  which  happened  wlien  Muftapha,  Selymus's  ge- 
neral, attacked  Cyprus  in  May,  1570,  which  therefore  is  the 
true  period  of  tliis  performance.  See  KnoUes's  Hijioru  a/'  tkc 
Turks,  p.  838,  846,  867.     Reed. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 

Duke  of  Venice. 

Brabantio,  a  Senator. 

Tivo  other  Senators. 

Gratiano,   Brother  to  Brabantio. 

Lodovico,  Kinfman  to  Brabantio. 

Othello,   the  Moor  : 

Caffio,  his  Lieutenant ; 

lago,   his  y^ncient. 

Roderigo,  a  Venetian  Gentleman. 

Montano,  Othello's  Predecejfor  in  the  Government 

of  Cyprus.' 
Cloum,  Servant  to  Othello. 
Herald. 

Defdemona,  Daughter  to  Brabantio,  and  TVife  to 

Othello. 
Emilia,   fVife  to  lago. 
Bianca,  a  Courtezan,  Miftrefs  to  Caffio. 

Officers,  Gentlemen,  Mejfengers,  Mufcians,  Sailors, 
Attendarits,   &c. 

SCENE,  for  thefirfi  Act,  m  Venice  ;  during  the  reji 
of  the  Play,  at  a  Sea-Port  in  Cyprus. 

*  Though  the  rank  which  Montano  held  in  Cyprus  cannot 
be  exactly  afcertained,  yet  from  many  circumftances,  we  are 
fure  he  had  not  the  powers  with  which  Othello  was  fubfequently 
invefted. 

Perhaps  we  do  not  receive  any  one  of  the  Perfonts  Dramatis 
to  Shakfpeare's  plays,  as  it  was  originally  drawn  up  by  himfelf. 
Thefe  appendages  are  wanting  to  all  the  quartos,  and  are  very 
rarely  given  in  the  rolio.  At  the  end  of  this  play,  however,  the 
following  enumc ration  of  perfons  occurs  : 

"  The  names  of  the  a6lors. — Othello,  the  Moore. — Brabantio, 
Father  toDefdemnna. — Caffio,  an  Honourable  Lieutenant. — lago, 
a  Villaine. — Rodorigo,  a  guU'd  Gentlepian. — Duke  of  Venice. 
— Senators. — Montano,  Governour  of  Cyprus. — Gentlemen  of 
Cyprus. — Lodovico,  awc/Gratiano,  two  nolAe  Venetians. — Saylors. 
— Clownc. — Defderaona,  IVife  to  Otiullo, — Emilia,  JVife  to 
lago. — Bianca,  a  Curiezan."     Steevens. 
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THE  MOOR  OF  VENICE. 


ACT  I.     SCENE  I. 

Venice.    A  Street. 

Enter   Roderigo    and  Iago. 

Rod.  Tufh,  never  tell  me,-  I  take  it  much  un- 
kindly. 
That  thou,  Iago, — who  haft  had  my  purfe, 
As  if  the  firings  were  thine, — fhould'ft  know  of  this. 

Iago.  'Sblood,  but  you  will  not  hear  me  -.3 — 
If  ever  I  did  dream  of  fuch  a  matter, 
Abhor  me. 

Rod.  Thou  told'H:  me,  thou  didft  hold  him  in  thy 
hate. 

Iago.  Defpife  me,  if  I  do  not.    Three  great  ones 
of  the  city, 
In  perfonal  fuit  to  make  me  his  lieutenant, 

*  Tujli,  never  tell  me,']    Thus  the  quarto,  1622.     The  folio 
omits  the  interjeftion — TuJJi.     Steevejjs. 

^  'Sblood,  but  you  will  not  &c,]    Thus  the  quarto  :  the  folio 
filppreffes  this  oath.     Steevens. 
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Oft  capp'd  to  him  ;4 — and,  by  the  faith  of  man^ 

I  know  my  price,  I  am  worth  no  worfe  a  place : 

But  he,  as  loving  his  own  pride  and  purpofes. 

Evades  them,  with  a  bombaft  circLimftance,5 

Horribly  ftuif'd  with  epithets  of  war ; 

And,  in  conclufion,  nonfuits 

My  mediators  ;  for,  certes,^  fays  he, 

/  have  already  chqfe  my  officer. 

And  what  was  he  ? 

Forfooth,  a  great  arithmetician,^ 

'*  Oft  capfd  to  him  5]    Thus  the  quarto.     The  folio  reads, — 
0/7"-capp'd  to  him.     Steevens, 

In  fupport  of  the  folio,  Antony  and  Cleopatra  may  be  quoted  : 

"  I  have  ever  held  my  cap  ojf  to  thy  fortunes." 
This  reading  I  once  thought  to  be  the  true  one.     But  a  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  quarto  copies  has  convinced  me  that 
they  ought  not  without  very  Itrong  reafon  to  be  departed  from. 

Malone. 
To  cap  is  to  falute  by  taking  oiF  the  cap.     It  is  (till  an  aca- 
demick  phrafe.     M.  Mason. 

'  a  bomlnjt  cxrcvLm^X'Ance,']     Circumjlance  fignifies  cir^ 

cumlocution.     So,  in  Greene's  Tu  Quofjue  : 

"  You  put  us  to  a  needlefs  labour,  fir, 
"  To  run  and  wind  about  for  circuwjtance, 
"  When  the  plain  word,  I  tliankyou,  would  have  ferv'd." 
Again,  in  Maffinger's  Pitiure  : 

"  And  therefore,  without  c'trcuin fiance,  to  the  point, 
"  Inftrud  me  what  I  am." 
Again,  in  Knolles's  Hifiory  of  the  Turks,  p.  576  :   "  — where- 
fore I  will  not  ufe  many  words  to  perfuade  you  to  continue  in 
your  fidelity  and  loyalty  ;  neither  long  circiimfiance  to  encourage 
you  to  play  the  men."     Reed. 

^  certes,']  i.  e.  certainly,  in  truth.  Obfolete.  So,  Spenfer, 

in  The  Fairy  Queen,  Book  IV.  c.  ix  : 

"  Ceries,  her  lolTe  ought  me  to  forrow  moft." 

Steevens. 

^  Forfooth,  a  great  arithmetician,]  So,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
Mercutio  fays  :  "  —  one  that  fights  by  the  book  of  arithmetick." 

Steevens. 

lago,  however,   means  to  reprefent  Caliio,    not  as  a  perfon 
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One  Michael  Caffio,  a  Florentine,^ 
A  fellow  almoft  damn'd  in  a  fair  wife  ;^ 


whofe  arithmetick  was  "  one,  two,  and  the  third  in  your  bofom," 
but  as  a  man  raeiely  converfant  with  civiL  matters,  and  who 
knew  no  more  of  a  fquadron  than  the  number  of  men  it  con- 
tained.    So  afterwards  he  calls  him  this  counter-cajier. 

Malone. 

^  a. Florentine,]    It  appears  from  many  paflages  of  this 

play  (rightly  underftood)  that  Caffio  was  a  Florentine,  and  lago 
a  Venetian.     Hanmer. 

*  A  fellow  almoji  damn'd  in  a  fair  wife ;]  Sir  Thomas  Han- 
mer fuppofed  that  the  text  muft  be  corrupt,  becaufe  it  appears 
from  a  following  part  of  the  play  that  Callio  was  an  unmarried 
man.  Mr.  Steevens  has  clearly  explained  the  words  in  a  fuble- 
quent  note  :  I  have  therefore  no  doubt  that  the  text  is  right ; 
and  have  not  thought  it  neceilary  to  infert  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  note, 
in  which  he  proix)fed  to  read — "  a  fellow  almoft  damn'd  in  a  fair 
life.''  Shakipeare,  he  conceived,  might  allude  to  the  judgment 
denounced  in  the  gofpel  againft  thofe  of  whom  all  mefifpeak  well. 

Malone. 

Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  conjefture  is  ingenious,  but  cannot  be  right ; 
for  the  malicious  lago  would  never  have  given  Caiho  the  higheft 
commendation  that  words  can  convey,  at  the  very  time  that  lie 
wiflies  to  depreciate  him  to  Roderigo ;  though  afterwards,  in 
fpeaking  to  himfelf,  [A6t  V.  fc.  i.]  he  gives  him  his  juft  charader. 

M.  Mason. 

That  Caffio  was  married  is  not  fufficiently  implied  in  the 
words,  a  fellow  abiuft  damn'd  in  a  fair  wife,  fince  they  mean, 
according  to  lago's  licentious  manner  of  exprelling  himl'elf,  no 
more  than  a  man  veri/  near  being  married.  This  feems  to  have 
been  the  cafe  in  refpect  of  Calho. — A(St  IV.  fc.  i,  lago  fpeaking 
to  him  of  Bianca,  fays, — iyjiy>  the  cry  goes,  that  you  fliall 
marry  her.  Caffio  acknowledges  that  fuch  a  report  had  been 
raifed,  and  adds,  TJus  is  the  monkey  s  own  gii'i'ig  out :  Jhe  is 
pcrfuaded  I  will  many  tier,  out  of  her  own  love  and  felj'fatleiy, 
not  out  of  my  promifc.  lago  tlien,  having  heard  this  report  be- 
fore, very  naturally  circulates  it  in  his  prefc  nt  convcrfation  \vith 
Roderigo.  If  Shakfpcare,  however,  dedgned  Bianca  for  a  cour- 
tezan of  Cyprus,  (where  Caffio  had  not  yet  been,  and  had 
therefore  never  feen  her,)  lago  cannot  be  fuppol'ed  to  allude  to 
the  report  concerning  his  marriage  with  her,  and  confequently 
this  part  of  my  argument  muft  fail  to  the  ground. 

Had  Shakfpeare,  confiftently  with  lago's  chaiacler,  meant  to 
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That  never  fet  a  fquadron  in  the  field. 


make  him  fay  that  Caflio  was  aBually  damnd  in  leing  married 
to  a.handjhme  woman,  he  would  have  made  him  fay  it  outright, 
and  not  have  interpofed  the  palHative  almoji.  Whereas  what  he 
fays  at  prelent  amounts  to  no  more  than  tliat  (however  near  his 
marriage)  he  is  not  yet  compleLely  damned,  becaufe  he  is  not  ah' 
foiutely  married.  The  fucceeding  parts  of  lago's  converfatioa 
fulficiently  evince,  that  the  poet  thought  no  mode  of  conception 
or  exprellion  too  brutal  for  the  charader.     Steevens; 

There  is  no  ground  whatfoever  for  fuppofing  that  Shakfpeare 
defigned  Bianca  for  a  courtezan  of  Cyprus.  Caffio,  who  was  a 
Florentine,  and  Othello's  lieutenant,  failed  from  Venice  in  a  fhip 
belonging  to  Verona,  at  the  fame  time  with  the  Moor ;  and 
what  difficulty  is  there  in  fuppofing  that  Bianca,  who,  Caflio 
himfelf  informs  us,  "  haunted  him  every  where,"  took  her  paf- 
fage  in  the  fame  veflel  with  him ;  or  follovi/ed  him  afterwards  T 
Othello,  we  may  fuppofe,  with  fome  of  the  Venetian  troops, 
failed  in  another  vefTel  j  and  Defdemona  and  lago  embarked  in  a 
third. 

lago,  after  he  has  been  at  Cyprus  but  one  day,  fpeaks  of 
Bianca,  (Aft  IV.  fc.  i.)  as  one  whom  he  had  long  known  :  he 
muft  therefore  (if  the  poet  be  there  correA)  have  known  her  at 
Fenice  : 

"  Now  will  I  queflion  Caffio  of  Bianca, 

"  A  hufwife,  that,  by  felling  her  dejires, 

"  Buys  herfelf  bread  and  clothes  :   it  is  a  creature, 

"  That  dotes  on  CaJJio  ; — as  'tis  the  ftrumpet's  plague, 

"  To  beguile  many,  and  be  beguifd  by  one." 

Malone. 

Ingenious  as  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  conje£ture  may  appear,  it  but  ill 
accords  with  the  context.  lago  is  enumerating  the  difqualifica- 
tions  of  Caffio  for  Lis  new  appointment ;  but  furely  his  being 
wellfpolien  of  by  all  meti  could  not  be  one  of  them.  It  is  evi- 
dent from  what  follows  that  a  report  had  prevailed  at  Venice  of 
Caffio's  being  foon  to  be  married  "  to '  tli«  vaoi^  fair  Bianca." 
Now  as  Ihe  was  in  Shakfpeare's  language  "  a  cullomer,"  it  was 
with  a  view  to  fuch  a  connection  that  lago  called  the  new  Lieu- 
tenant afelloiu  almoji  damned.  It  may  be  gathered  from  various 
circumltances  that  an  intercourfe  between  Caffio  and  Bianca  had 
exilted  before  they  left  Venice;  for  Bianca  is  not  only  well  known 
to  lago  at  Cyprus,  but  ffie  upbraids  Caffio  (A6t  III.  fc.  iv.)  with 
having  been  abfent  a  week  from  her,  when  he  had  not  been  tiuo 
days  on  tlie  ifland.     Hence,  and  from  what  Caflio  himfelf  re- 
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Nor  the  divifion  of  a  battle  knows 


lates,  (Aft  IV,  fc.  i.)  1 7vas  the  other  day  talking  on  the  sea- 
bank    WITH    CERTAIN    VENETIANS,     aJld    THITHER     COmeS    the 

bauble  ;  by  this  hand,  JJic  falls  thus  about  viy  neck  ; — it  may 
be  prefumed  flie  had  fecretly  followed  him  to  Cyprus  :  a  conclu- 
lion  not  only  neceffary  to  explain  the  pafTage  in  queftion,  but  to 
preferve  the  confiftency  of  the  fable  at  large. — The  fe a- bank  on 
which  Caffio  was  converfing  with  certain  Venetians,  was  at 
Venice  ;  for  he  had  never  till  the  day  before  been  at  Cyprus  :  he 
fpecifies  thofe  with  Avhom  he  converfed  as  Venetians,  becaufe  he 
was  himfelf  a  Florentine;  and  he  mentions  the  behaviour  of 
Bianca  in  their  prefence,  as  tending  to  corroborate  the  report  fhe 
had  fpread  that  he  was  foon  to  marry  her.     Henley. 

I  think,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  that  Bianca  was  a  Ve- 
netian courtezan  :  but  the  fea-bank  of  which  Caffio  fpeaks,  may 
have  been  the  Ihore  of  Cyprus.  In  feveral  other  inftances  be- 
fide  this,  our  poet  appears  not  to  have  recollefted  that  the  perfons 
cf  his  play  had  only  been  one  day  at  Cyprus.  I  am  aware,  how- 
ever, tliat  this  circumftance  may  be  urged  with  equal  force 
againft  the  concluding  part  of  my  own  preceding  note  ;  and  the 
term  {ea.-bank  certainly  adds  fupport  to  what  Mr.  Henley  has 
fuggefted,  being  the  very  term  ufed  by  Lewkenor,  in  his  account 
i)f  the  Lito  maggior  of  Venice.     See  p.  242,  n.  8.     Maloxe. 

Thus  far  our  commentaries  on  this  obfcure  palfage  are  arranged 
as  they  ftand  in  the  very  fuccin6l  edition  of  Mr.  Malone.  Yet  I 
cannot  prevail  on  myfelf,  in  further  imitation  of  him,  to  fupprefs 
tlie  note  of  my  late  friend  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  a  note  that  feems  to  be 
treated  with  civilities  that  degrade  its  value,  and  with  a  negleiSt 
that  few  of  its  author's  opinions  have  deferved.  My  inability  to 
offer  fuch  a  defence  of  his  prefent  one,  as  he  himfelf  could  un- 
doubtedly have  fupplied,  is  no  reafon  why  it  fliould  be  prevented 
from  exerting  its  own  proper  influence  on  the  reader. 

StEEVENS. 

The  poet  has  ufed  the  fame  mode  of  expreffion  in  The  Mer- 
chant of  Venice,  A61  I.  fc.  i : 

"  O  my  Antonio,  I  do  know  of  tliofe 
"  Who  therefore  only  are  reputed  wife, 
"  For  faying  nothing  ;  who,  I'm  very  fure, 
"  If  they  fliould  fpeak,  would  almnji  damn  thofe  cars, 
"■  Which,  hearing  them,  would  call  their  brothers  fools." 
And  there  the  allufion  is  evident  to  the  gofpel-judgmcnt  againft 

Vol,  XIX.  Q 
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More  than  a  fpinller ;  milefs  the  bookifh  theorick,' 

thofe,  who  call  their  brothers  fools.  I  am  therefore  inclined  to 
believe^  that  the  true  reading  here  is  : 

A  fellow  ahnnjt  damnd  in  a  fair  life ; 
and  that  Shakfpeare  alludes  to  the  judgment  denounced  in  the 
gofpel  againft  thole  of  whom  all  me?i  fpcak  zo^ll. 

The  charader  of  Caffio  is  certainly  fuch,  as  would  be  very- 
likely  to  draw  upon  him  all  the  peril  of  this  denunciation, 
literally  underftoud.  Well-bred,  eafy,  fociable,  good  natured ; 
Avith  abilities  enough  to  make  him  agreeable  and  ufeful,  but  not 
fufficient  to  excite  the  envy  of  his  equals,  or  to  alarm  the  jealou(^ 
of  his  fuperiors.  It  may  be  obferved  too,  that  Shakfpeare  has 
thought  it  proper  to  make  lago,  in  fevera!  other  paffages,  bear 
his  teftimony  to  the  amiable  qualities  of  his  rival.  In  A6t  V.  fc.  i. 
he  fpeaks  tlius  of  him : 

"  • if  Caflio  do  remain, 

"  He  hath  a  daily  beauty  in  his  life, 

"  That  makes  me  ugly." 
I  will  only  add,  that,  however  hard  or  far-fetched  this  allufion 
(whether  Shakfpeare's  or  only  mine)  may  feem  to  be,  Arch- 
bifhop  Sheldon  had  exactly  the  fame  conceit,  when  he  made  that 
lingular  compliment,  as  the  writer  calls  it,  [Biograph.  Britan. 
Art.  Temple,]  to  a  nephew  of  Sir  William  Temple,  that  "  he 
had  the  curfe  of  the  gofpel,  becaufe  all  men  fpoke  well  of  him," 

Tyrwhitt. 
That  Mr,  Tyrwhitt  has  given  us  Shakfpeare's  genuine  word 
and  meaning  I  have  not  the  leaft  doubt.  Bianca  is  evidently 
a  courtezan  of  Cyprus,  and  Caflio,  of  courfe,  not  yet  acquainted 
with  her.  But  even  admitting  that  flie  might  have  followed  him 
thither,  and  got  comfortably  fettled  in  a  "  houfe,"  Hill,  I  think, 
the  improbability  of  his  having  any  intention  to  marry  her  is  too 
grofs  for  conlideration.  What !  the  gallant  Caflio,  the  friend  and 
favourite  of  his  general,  to  marry  a  "  cuftomer,"  a  "  fitchew," 
a  "  hufwife  who  by  felling  her  defires  buys  herfelf  bread  and 
clothes  !"  lago,  indeed,  pretends  that  flie  had  given  out  fuch  a 
reportj  but  it  is  merely  with  a  view  to  make  Caflio  laugh  the 
louder.  There  can  be  no  reafon  for  his  praftifing  any  fimilar 
impofition  upon  Roderigo.     Ritson. 

^  ■  theorick,']   Theorick,  for  theory.     So,  in  The  Proceed- 

ings againji  Garnet  on  the  Powder-Plot :  "  —  as  much  deceived 
in  the  theoriche  of  truft,  as  the  lay  difciples  were  in  the  pra6ticke 
of  confpiracie."     Steevens. 

•  This  was  the  common  language  of  Shakfpeare's  time.     See 
Vol.  VIII.  p.  354,  n.  7.     Malone. 
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Wherein  the  toged  confuls  -  can  propofe 
As  mafterly  as  he  :   mere  prattle,  without  pra6lice,3 
Is  all  his  Ibldierfhip.     But,  he,  fir,  had  the  eledlion  : 
And  I, — of  whom  his  eyes  had  {een  the  proof. 
At  Rhodes,  at  Cyprus  ;  and  on  other  grounds 
Chriflian    and    heathen, — mull    be    be-lee'd    and 
calm'd  4 


^  Wherein  the  toged  confuls — ]   Confab,  for  comifellors. 

Warburton. 

Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  reads,  council.  Mr.  Theobald  would 
have  us  read,  counfellors.  Venice  was  originally  governed  by 
confuls  :  and  confuls  feems  to  have  been  commonly  ufed  for 
cotinfellors,  as  afterwards  in  this  play.  In  Albion  s  Triumph,  a 
Mafque,  1631,  the  Emperor  Albanaft  is  faid  to  be  "  attended  by 
fourteen  confuls.'^  Again  :  "  —  the  habits  of  the  confuls  were 
after  the  fame  manner."  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  and  Matthew 
Paris  after  him,  call  both  dukes  and  earls,  coifuls,     Steevens. 

The  rulers  of  thefiate,  or  civil  governours.  The  word  is  ufed 
by  Marlowe,  in  the  fame  fenfe,  in  Tamhurlaine,  a  tragedy, 
1590  : 

"■  Both  we  will  raigne  as  confuls  of  the  earth." 

Malone. 
By  toged  perhaps  is  meant  peaceable,  in  oppofition  to  the  war- 
like qualifications  of  which  he  had  been   fpeaking.     He  might 
have  formed  the  word  in  allufion  to  the  Latin  adage, — Cedant 
arma  togts.     Ste£vens. 

^  More  than  afpivfler  ;   unlefs  the  bookifh  thcorick, 
IFherein  the  toged  confuls  can  propofe 

As  majierly  as  he  :  7nere  prattle  without  praSlicc,']  This 
play  has  many  redundant  lines,  like  the  firft  and  third  of  the 
foregoing,  I  cannot  help  regarding  the  words  dillinguifhcd  by 
the  Roman  chara6ler,  as  interpolations.  In  the  opening  fceneof 
King  Henry  F.  Shaklpeare  thought  it  unnecelTary  to  join  an  epi- 
thet to  theorick  ;  and  if  the  monofyllables — as  he,  were  omit- 
ted, would  lago's  meaning  halt  for  want  of  them .'' 

Steevens, 
*  inufi  Z'e  be-lee'd  and  calnid- — ]    The  old  quarto — led. 

The  firft  folio  reads,  be-lee'd  :  but  that  fpoilsthc  meafure.  I  read, 
let,  hindered.     Warburton. 

Be-lee'd  fuits  to  calm'd,  and  the  meafure  is   not  lefs  perfeft 
than  in  many  other  places.     Johnson. 

Q2 
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By  debitor  5  and  creditor,  this  counter-cafter  ;^ 


Be-Ieed  and  be-cahn'd  are  terms  of  navigation. 

I  have  been  informed  that  one  velTel  is  faid  to  be  in  the  lee  of 
another,  when  it  is  fo  placed  that  tiie  wind  is  intercepted  from 
it.  lago's  meaning  therefore  is,  that  Caflio  had  got  the  wind  of 
him,  and  le-calm'd  him  from  going  on. 

To  he-calm  (as  I  learn  from  Falconer's  Marine  Difiionari/,) 
is  likewife  to  obftruft  the  current  of  the  wind  in  its  paflage  to  a 
Ihip,  by  any  contiguous  objeft.     Steevens, 

The  quarto,  1022,  reads  : 

— •  ini/Ji  le  led  mid  cabnd — . 

I  fufpeft  therefore  that  Shakfpeare  wrote — mufi:  be  lee'd  and 
calm'd.  The  /ce  fide  of  a  fliip  is  that  on  which  the  wind  blows. 
To  lee,  or  to  be  lee'd,  may  mean,  to  fall  to  leeward,  or  to  lofe 
the  advantage  of  the  wind. 

The  reading  of  the  text  is  that  of  the  folio.  I  doubt  whether 
there  be  any  fuch  fea-phrafe  as  to  le-lec;  and  fufpe6t  the  word 
le  was  inadvertently  repeated  by  the  compofitor  of  the  folio. 

Mr.  Steevens  has  explained  the  word  be-calmd,  but  where 
is  it  found  in  the  text  ?     Malone. 

Mr.  Malone  is  unfortunate  in  his  prefent  explanation.  The 
/ee-fide  of  a  fhip  is  dire6tly  contrary  to  that  on  which  the  wind 
blows,  if  I  may  believe  a  ikilful  navigator  whom  I  have  con- 
lulted  on  this  occafion. 

]Mr.  Malone  alks  where  the  word  le-cabnd  is  to  be  found  in 
the  text.  To  this  queftion  I  muft  reply  by  another.  Is  it  not 
evident,  that  the  prefix — be  is  to  be  continued  from  the  former 
naval  phrale  to  the  latter  ?  Shakfpeare  would  ha\e  written  bc- 
calm'd  as  well  as  Zie-lee'd,  but  that  the  dole  of  his  verfe  would 
not  admit  of  a  dilTyllable. — Should  we  fay  that  a  Ihip  was  leed, 
or  calm'd,  we  lliould  employ  a  phrafe  unacknowledged  by  failors. 

Steevens. 

^  By  debitor — ]  All  the  modern  editors  read — By  debtor  ;  but 
debitor  (the  reading  of  the  old   copies)  was  the  word  ufed  in 
Shakfpeare's  time.     So,  in  Sir  John  Davies's  Epigrams,  15QS  : 
"  There  ftands  the  conftable,  there  ftands  the  vv'hore, — ■ 
"  There  by  the  ferjeant  ftands  the  debitor." 

See  alfo  the  palfage  quoted  from  Cymbeline,  n.(5.    Malone, 

"  this  counter-cafler  j]     It  was  anciently  the  pra(Slice  to 

reckon  up  fums  with  counters.  To  this  Shakfpeare  alludes  again 
in  Cymbeline,  Aft  V  :  "  — it  fums  up  tlioufands  in  a  trice  :  you 
have  no  true  debitor  and  creditor,  but  it ;  of  what's  pafl,  is,  and 
to  come,  the  difcharge.      Your  neck^  fir,    is  pen,  bookj  and 
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He,  in  2;oocl  time,  muft  his  lieutenant  be, 
And  I,  '(God  blefs  the   mark  l^)   his   Moor-fhip's« 
ancient. 

Rod.  Bv  heaven,  I  rather  would  have  been  his 
hangman. 

Iago.  But  there's  no  remedy,  'tis  the  curfe  of 
fervice  ; 
Preferment  goes  by  letter,^  and  afFedlion, 
Not  by  the  old  gradation,^  where  each  fecond 
Stood  heir  to  the  firft.     Nov/,  fir,  be  judge  your-^ 


counters;'"  &c.     Again,  in  Acolajius,  a  comedy,  1540  :   "  I  wyl 
caft  my  counters,  or  with  counters  make  all  my  reckenynges." 

Steevens, 

So,    in   The  Winter's   Tale:   " — fifteen   hundred  (hgrn, — 
What  comes  the  wool  to  ? — I  cannot  do't  without  counters.'" 

Malone. 

'  llcfs  the  ?nark  /]     Kelly,  in   his  comments  on  Scots 

proverbs,  obferves,  that  the  Scots,  when  they  compare  perfon  to 
perfon,  ufe  this  exclamation, 

I  find,  however,  this  phrafe  in  Churchyard's  Tragical  D'lf- 
courfe  of  a  dolorous  Gentlewoman,  &c.   1593  : 

"  Not  beauty  here  I  claime  by  this  my  talke, 

"  For  browne  and  blacke  I  was,   God  bleJJ'e  the  morhe  ! 

"  Who  calls  me  fair  dooth  fcarce  know  cheefe  from 

chalke  : 
"  For  I  was  form'd  when  winter  nights  was  darke, 
"■  And  nature's  workes  tooke  light  at  little  fparkc  j 
"  For  kinde  in  fcorne  had  made  a  moulde  of  jette, 
"  That  {hone  like  cole,  wherein  my  face  was  fet." 
It  is  fingular  that  both  Churchyard  and  Shakfpeare  fhould  have 
ufed  this  form  of  words  with  reference  to  a  black  perfon. 

Stfevens. 

'  /iJ5  Moor  (hip's — ]     The  firft  quarto  reads — his  wor" 

Jliip's.     Steevens. 

'  by  letter,']   By  recommendation  from  powerful  friends, 

Johnson, 

^  Not  by  the  old  gradation,]     Old  gradation,    is  gradation 
efta  bliftieby  ancient  pradice,     Johnson. 

Q3 
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Whether  I  in  any  juft  term  am  affiiVcP 
To  love  the  Moor. 

Rod.  I  would  not  follow  him  then. 

Ijgo.  O,  fir,  content  you ; 
I  follow  him  to  ferve  my  turn  upon  him  : 
We  cannot  all  be  mafters,  nor  all  mafters 
Cannot  be  truly  follow'd.     You  fhall  mark 
Many  a  duteous  and  knee-crooking  knave, 
That,  doting  on  his  own  obfequious  bondage, 
Wears  out  his  time,  much  like  his  mailer's  afs, 
For  nought  but  provender ;  and,  when  he's  old^, 

cafhier'd  ;3 
Whip  me  fuch  honefl  knaves  -A  Others  there  are, 
W^ho,  trimm'd  in  forms  and  vifages  of  duty, 
Keep  yet  their  hearts  attending  on  themfelves  ; 
And,  throwing  but  fhows  of  fervice  on  their  lords, 
Do  v,'ell  thrive  by  them,  and,  when  they  have  lin'd 

their  coats. 
Do  themfelves  homage  :  thefe  fellows  have  fome 

foul ; 
And  fuch  a  one  do  I  profefs  myfelf. 
For,  fir,5 , 

^  Whether  I  in  any  jvjl  term  am  affin'd — ]  Jffin\l  is  the 
reading  of  the  third  quarto  and  the  firfl:  folio.  The  fecond  quar- 
to and  all  the  modern  editions  have  ajjlgnd.  The  meaning  is, 
— Do  IJiand  within  any  fuch  terms  of  propinquity,  or  relation 
to  the  Moor,  as  that  it  is  viy  duty  to  love  him  ?     Johnson, 

The  original  quarto,  l622,  has  ajjign'd,  but  it  was  manifeftly 
an  error  of  the  prefs.     M alone, 

^  For  nought  hut  provender  ;   and,  when  he's  old,  caJJiier  d  ;'] 
Surely,  this  line  was  originally  lliorter.  We  might  fafely  read — 
For  nought  but  provender ;   when  old,  cajhier'd. 

Steevens, 

■*  hone/I  knaves  .]   Knave  is  here  for  fervant,  but  with  a 

ily  mixture  of  contempt.     Johnson. 

^  For,  Jir~\     Thefe  words,  which  are  found  in  all  the  ancient 
copies,  are  omitted  by  Mr,  Pope,  and  moft  of  our  modern  edi- 
tors,    Steevens. 
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It  is  as  fure  as  you  are  Roderigo, 

Were  I  the  Moor,  I  would  not  be  lago : 

In  following  him,  1  follow  but  myfelf ; 

Heaven  is  my  judge,  not  I  for  love  and  duty. 

But  feeming  fo,  for  my  peculiar  end  : 

For  when  my  outward  a6lion  doth  demonftrate 

The  native  a6l  and  figure  of  my  heart 

In  compliment  extern,^  'tis  not  long  after 

But  I  will  wear  my  heart  upon  my  fleeve 

For  daws  to  peck  at  :7  I  am  not  what  I  am. 

Rod.    What  a  full  fortune  does  the  thick-lips 
owe,* 


*  In  compliment  extern,]  In  that  which  I  do  only  for  an  out- 
ward ftiow  of  civility,     Johnson. 

So,  in  Sir  W,  D'Avenant's  Albovine,  lQ2Q: 

"  tliat  in  fight  extern 

"  A  patriarch  feems."     Stekvens. 

7  For  daws  t^c.'\     The  firfi:  quarto  reads, — For  doves — . 

Steevens. 

I  have  adhered  to  the  original  copy,  becaufe  I  fufpeft  Shnk- 
fpeare  had  in  his  thoughts  a  paifagc  in  Lyly's  Eiiphiies  and  his 
England,  1580  :  "  As  all  coynes  are  not  good  that  have  the 
image  of  Csefar,  nor  all  gold  that  is  coyned  with  the  kings  flanipe 
fo  all  is  not  truth  that  beareth  the  Ihew  of  godlinelfe,  nor  all 
friends  that  beare  a  faire  face.  Jf  thou  pretend  fuch  love  to 
Euphues,  carry  t/ii/  heart  on  the  lacke  of  thy  hand,  and  thy 
tongue  in  thy  palrae,  that  I  may  fee  what  is  in  thy  mindc,  and 
thou  with  thy  linger  clafpe  thy  month. — I  can  better  take  a  blil- 
ter  of  a  nettle,  than  a  pricke  of  a  rofe ;  more  willing  that  a 
raven  {hould  peck  out  mine  eyes,  than  a  turtle  peck  at  them." 

MjVXONE. 

I  read  with  the  folio.  lago  certainly  means  to  fay,  he  would 
expofe  his  heart  as  a  prey  to  the  moft  worthlefs  of  birds,  i.  e. 
daws,  which  are  treated  with  univerfal  contempt.  Our  author 
would  fcarcely  have  degraded  the  amiable  tribe  of  doves  to  fuch 
an  office  j  nor  is  the  mention  of  them  at  all  fuitable  to  the  harfli 
turn  of  lago's  fpeech,     Steevens. 

^  What  a  full  fortune  does  the  thick-lips  owe,]  Full  fortune 
Is,  I  believe,  a  complete  piece  of  good  fortune,  as  in  another 

a4 
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If  he  can  carry't  thus  ! 

I  AGO.  Call  up  her  father, 

Roufe  him  :  make  after  him,  poifon  his  delight, 
Proclaim  him  in  the  (treets  ;  incenfe  her  kinfmen, 
And,  though  he  in  a  fertile  climate  dwell, 
Plague  him  with  flies  :  though  that  his  joy  be  joy. 
Yet  throw  fuch  changes  of  vexation  on't, 
As  it  may  lofe  fome  colour. 

Rod.   Here  is  her  father's  houfe ;  Fll  call  aloud. 

Iago.  Do  ;  with  like  timorous  accent,  and  dire 
yell. 
As  when,  by  night  and  negligence,  the  fire 
Is  fpied  in  populous  cities. 9 


fcene  of  this  play  afuUfoldier  is  put  for  a  complete  foldier.  So, 
in  Cymleline  : 

"  Our  pleafure  his  full  fortune  doth  confine." 
Again,  in  Chapman's  verfion  of  the  fourth  Book  of  Homer's 
Odyfjey,  we  have — 

"  Jove  did  not  only  his  full  fate  adorn, 

"  When  he  was  wedded." 
To  oive,  is  in  ancient  language,  to  own,  to  poffefs. 


Steevens, 


Soj  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

•  not  the  imperious  fliow 


"  Of  the  full  for  tu?i'd  Csefar — ." 
Full  is  ufed  by  Chaucer  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  his  Troilus,  B,  L  : 
"  Sufficeth  this,  my  full  friend  Pandare, 
"  That  I  have  faid — ." 
See  alfo  Vol.  XVII.  p.  \QQ,  n.  3.     Malone. 
^  As  when,  by  night  and  negligence,  the  fire 
h  fpied  in  populous  cities.']  The  particle  is  ufed  equivocally: 
the  fame  liberty  is  taken  by  writers  more  correft  : 

"  The  wonderful  creature  !  a  woman  of  reafon  ! 
f  Never  grave  out  of  pride,  never  gay  out  of  feafon." 

Johnson. 
By  night  and  negligence  means,  during  the  time  of  night  and 
negligence.     M.  Mason. 

The  meaning,  as  Mr.  Edwards  has  obferved,  is,  "  not  that  the 
file  was  fpied  by  negligence,  but  the  fire,  which  came  by  night 
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Rod.  What  ho  !   Brabantio  !    fignior  Brabantio, 
ho! 

I^GO.  Awake  !  what,  ho  !    Brabantio  !   thieves  ! 
thieves  !  thieves  ! 
Look  to  your  houl'e,  your  daughter,  and  your  bags ! 
Thieves  !  thieves ! 


Brabantio,  above,  at  a  JVindow, 

Bra.  What  is  the  reafon  of  this  terrible  fum- 
mons  ? 
What  is  the  matter  there  ? 

Rod.  Signior,  is  all  your  family  within  ? 

Tago.  Are  your  doors  lock'd  ? ' 

Bra.  Why  ?  wherefore  afk  you  this  ? 

Iago.  'Zounds,  fir,  you  are  robb'd ;   for  fhame, 
put  on  your  gown  ; 
Your  heart  is  burft,-  you  have  loft  half  your  foul ; 
Even  now,  very  now,  an  old  black  ram 
Is  tupping  your  white  ewe.3     Arife,  arife  ; 

and  negligence,  was  fpied.  And  this  double  meaning  to  the 
fame  word  is  common  to  Shakfpeare  with  all  other  writers,  efpe- 
cially  where  the  w^ord  is  fo  familiar  a  one,  as  this  is  in  queftion. 
Ovid  feems  even  to  have  thought  it  a  beauty  inllead  of  a  defe<5l." 

Malone. 
^  Are  your  doors  lock'd  ?]     The  firft  quarto  reads — 
Are  all  doors  lock'd.?     Steevens. 

^  is  burft,]  i.  e.  broken.     Burjl  for  broke  is  ufed  in  our 

author's  King  Henry  IF.  P.  II :  " — and  then  he  hurji  his 
head  for  crouding  among  the  marflaal's  men."  See  Vol  XII. 
p.  152,  n.  5.     Steevens. 

See  alfo  Vol.  IX.  p.  13,  n.5;  and  p.  126,  n.  6,     Malone. 

^  tupping  your  white  ewe.']     In  the  north  of  England  a 

ram  is  called  a  tup.     Malone. 

I  had  made  the  fame  obfervation  in  the  third  A6t  of  this  play, 
fcene  iii.     Steevens. 
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Awake  the  fnorting  citizens  with  the  bell, 
Or  elfe  the  devil  will  make  a  grandfire  of  you  i 
Arife,  I  lay. 

Bra.  What,  have  you  loft  your  wits  ? 

Rod.  Mofl  reverend  lignior,  do  you  know  my 
voice  ? 

Bra.  Not  I ;  What  are  you  ? 

Rod.  My  name  is — Roderigo. 

Bra.  The  worie  welcome : 

I  have  charg'd  thee,  not  to  haunt  about  my  doors : 
In  honeft  plainnefs  thou  hafi:  heard  me  fay, 
My  daughter  is  not  for  thee ;  and  now,  in  madnefs^ 
Being  full  of  fupper,  and  diftempering  draughts,* 
Upon  malicious  bravery,  doft  thou  come 
To  ftart  my  quiet. 

Rod.  Sir,  lir,  fir,  fir, 

Bra.  But  thou  muft  needs  be  fure^, 

My  fpirit,  and  my  place,  have  in  them  power 
To  make  this  bitter  to  thee. 

Rod.  Patience,  good  fir. 

Bra.  What  tell'll  thou  me  of  robbing  ?  this  is 
Venice ; 
My  houfe  is  not  a  grange.5 

< your  white  ewe.]    It  appears  from  a  pafTage  in  Decker's 

O  per  fe  O,  4to.  l6l2,  that  this  was  a  term  in  the  cant  language 
ufed  by  vagabonds  :  "  As  the  men  haue  nicke-names,  fo  like- 
wile  haue  The  women  :  for  fome  of  them  are  called  tJie  white 
ewe,  the  lambe,"  &c.     Steevens. 

*    diftempering   draughts,]      To   be  diftempered   with 

liquor,  was,  in  Shakfpeare's  age,  the  phrafefocintoxication.  In 
Hamlet  the  King  is  faid  to  be  "  marvellous  dtjiempered  vith 
wine."     Malone. 

See  Vol.  XII.  p.  334,  n.  6.     Steevens. 

s  .         — —^  this  is  Venice; 
My  houfe  is  not  a  grange.]  That  is^  "  you  are  in  a  populous 
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Rob.  Moll  grave  Brabantio, 

In  fimple  and  pure  Ibul  I  come  to  you. 

Iago.  'Zounds,  fir,  you  are  one  of  thofe,  that 
\vill  not  ferve  God,  if  the  devil  bid  you.  Becaufe 
we  come  to  do  you  fervice,  you  think  we  are  ruf- 
fians :  You'll  have  your  daughter  covered  with  a 
Barbary  horfe  ;  you'll  have  your  nephews  neigh  to 
you  :^  you'll  have  courfers  for  coulins^  and  gennets 
for  germans.^ 


city,  not  in  a  lone  houfe,  where  a  robbery  might  eafily  be  com- 
mitted." Grange  is  ftridly  and  properly  the  farm  of  a  monaftery, 
where  the  religious  repofited  their  corn.  Grangia,  Lat.  from 
Granum.  But  in  Lincolnfhire,  and  in  other  northern  counties, 
they  call  every  lone  houfe,  or  farm  which  ftands  folitary,  a 
grange.     T.  Warton. 

So,  in  T.  Hey  wood's  EngliJJi  Traveller,  1633  : 

" to  abi'ent  himfelf  from  home, 

"  And  make  his  father's  houfe  but  as  a  grange  ?"  &c. 
Again,  in  Daniel's  Cowplainl  of  Rofamond,   \5Qg  : 

"  foon  was  I  train'd  from  court 

"  To  a  folitary  grange"  &c. 
Again,  in  Mcqftire  for  Mcafure  :  "  —  at  the  vn.02A.e^  grange  re- 
fides  this  dejeiSted  Mariana."     Steevens. 

"  your  nephews  neigh  to  you  .•]  Nephew,  in  this  inftance, 

has  the  power  of  the  Latin  word  nepos,  and  fignifies  a  grandfon, 
or  any  lineal  defoendant,  however  remote.  So,  A.  of  Wyntown, 
in  his  Cronyhdl,  B.  VIII.  ch.  iii  v.  \\g  : 

"  Hyr  fwne  may  be  cald  yieiru  : 

"  This  is  of  that  word  the  wcrtu." 
Thus^  alfo,  in  Spenfer  : 

"  And  all  the  fons  of  thefe  five  brethren  reign'd 
'  "  By  due  fuccefs,  and  all  their  nephews  late, 

"  Even  thrice  eleven  defcents  the  crown  obtain'd." 
Again,  in  Chapman's  verfion  of  the  Odyjfey,  B.  XXIV.  I/aertes 
fays  of  Telemachus  his  grandfon  : 

"  ■  to  behold  my  fon 

"  And  nephew  clofe  in  fuch  contention." 
Sir  W.  Dugdale  very  often  employs  the  word  in  this  fenfe  y 
and  without  it,  it  would  not  be  very  eafy  to  fliow  how  Brabantio 
Gould  have  nephews  by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter.     Ben  Jon- 
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Bra.  What  profane  wretch  art  thou  ?'^ 

Iago.  I  am  one,  fir,  that  comes  to  tell  you,  your 

daughter  and  the  Moor  are  now  making  the  beaft 

with  two  backs. 9 

Bra.  Thou  art  a  villain. 

Iago.  You  are— a  fenator. 


fon  likewife  ufes  it  with  the  fame  meaning.  The  alliteration  In 
this  paflage  caufed  Shakfpeare  to  have  recourfe  to  it. 

Steevens. 
See  Vol.  XIV.  p.  426,  n.  1.     Malone. 

7  gtnntts  for  germ ans,']    A.  jejinet  is  a  Spanifli  horfe. 

So,  in  Heywood's  Rape  of  Liicrece,   1630  : 

"  there  ftays  within  my  tent 

"  A  winged^'eTzwe/."     Steevens. 

'  What  profane  luretch  art  thou  ?]  That  is,  what  wretch  of 
grofs  and  licentious  language  ?  In  that  fenfe  Shakfpeare  often 
ufes  the  word  profane.     Johnson.' 

It  is  fo  ufed  by  other  writers  of  the  fame  age  : 
"  How  far  off  dwells  the  houfe-furgeon  ? 

"■  You  are  a  profane  fellow,  i'faith." 

Again,  In  Ben  Jonfon's  Tale  of  a  Tub  : 

"  By  the  lly  juftice,  and  his  clerk  profane.'" 
James  Howell,  in  a  dialogue  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Cot- 
grave's  DiBionary,  in  16/3,  has  the  following  fentence : 
*'  J'aimerois  mieux  eftre  trop  ceremonieux,  que  trop  prophane :" 
which  he  thus  alfo  anglicifes — "  I  had  rather  be  too  ceremonious, 
than  too  prophane."     Steevens. 

**  your  daughter  and  the  Moor  are  now  wza^iwg  thebeaft 

with  two  backs.]  This  is  an  ancient  proverbial  expreffion  in  the 
French  language,  whence  Shakfpeare  probably  borrowed  it ;  for 
in  the  Di6iionaire  des  Proverbes  Francoifes,  par  G,  D.  B. 
Bruflelles,  17 10,  12mo.  I  find  the  following  article  :  "  Faire  la 
bete  g  deux  dos,"  pour  dire,  faire  faraour."     Percy. 

In  the  Diciionaire  Comique,  par  le  Roux,  1750,  this  phrafe 
is  more  particularly  explained  under  the  article  Bete  ;  "  Faire  la 
lete  a  deux  dos. — Maniere  de  parler  qui  fignifie  etre  couche  avec 
une  femme  ;  faire  le  deduit." — "  Et  faifoient  tous  deux  fouvent 
enfemble  la  bete  a  deux  dos  joyeufement,"  Rabelais,  Liv.  I. 
There  was  a  tranllation  of  Rabelais  publilhed  in  the  time  of 
Shakfpeare.     Malone. 
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Brj.  This  thou  {halt  anfwer ;  I  know  thee,  Ro- 
derigo. 

Rod.  Sir,  I  will  anfwer  any  thing.     But  I  befeech 
you, 
[If't  be  your  pleafure,'  and  mofi:  wife  confent, 
(As  partly,  I  find,  it  is,)  that  your  fair  daughter, 
At  this  odd-even  and  dull  watch  o'the  night,* 
Tranfported — with  no  worfe  nor  better  guard, 
But  with  a  knave  of  common  hire,  a  gondolier, — 
To  the  grofs  clafps  of  a  lafcivious  Moor, — 

*  \_Ift  he  your  pleafure,  Sec]    The  lines  printed  In  crotchets 
are  not  in  the  firft  edition,  but  in  the  folio  of  l623.     Johnson. 

^  At  this  odd-even  and  dull  ivatch  o'the  night,']    The  even  of 
night  is  midnight,  the  time  when  night  is  divided  into  even  parts. 

Johnson. 
Odd  is  here  ambiguoufly  ufed,  as  it  i\gi\^ts,Jiravge,  uncouth, 
or  unwonted ;   and  as  it  is  oppofed  to  even. 

But  this  expreffion,  however  explained,  is  very  harflh. 

Steevens. 
This  ODD  EVEN  is  fimply  the  interval  between  twelve  at  night 
and  one  in  the  morning.     Henley. 

By  this  lingular  expreflion, — "  this  odd-even  of  the  night," 
our  poet  appears  to  have  meant,  that  it  was  juft  approaching  to, 
or  jull;  paft,  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  at  that  moment  it  flood 
at  the  point  of  midnight,  or  at  fome  other  lefs  equal  divifion  of 
the  twenty-four-hours  ;  which  a  few  minutes  either  before  or 
after  midnight  would  be. 
So,  in  Macletli  : 

"  What  is  the  night  9 

"  Lady   M.   Almoft  at   odds  with  morning,   tuliich  is 
which.'" 
Shakfpeare  was  probably  thinking  of  his  boyifli  fchool-play, 
odd  or  even.     Malone. 

Surely,  "  almoft  at  odds  with  morning"  fignlfies,  almoft  en- 
tering into  confliB,  with  it.     Thus,  in  Timon  of  Athens  : 
"  'Tis  honour,  with  moft  lands  to  be  at  odds, — ." 
In  King  Henry  FI.  P.  III.  we  lind  an  idta.  firnilar  to  that  in 
Macbeth  : 

"  like  the  morning's  war, 

"  When  dying  cloudi  contt'fid  with  growing  light."     «     • 

Steevens 
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If  this  be  known  to  you,  and  your  allownnce,^ 

We  then  have  done  you  bold  and  fancy  wrongs ; 

But,  if  you  know  not  this,  my  manners  tell  me. 

We  have  your  wrong  rebuke.     Do  not  believe. 

That,  from  the  fenfe  of  all  civility,-^ 

I  thus  would  play  and  trifle  with  your  reverence : 

Your  daughter, — if  you  have  not  given  her  leave, — 

I  fay  again,  hath  made  a  grofs  revolt ; 

Tying  her  duty,  beauty,  wit,  and  fortunes, 

In  an  extravagant  5  and  wheeling  ftranger,^ 

Of  here  and  every  where  :   Straight  fatisfy  yourfelf  :]j 

If  fhe  be  in  her  chamber,  or  your  houfe. 

Let  loofe  on  me  the  juflice  of  the  ftate 

^  and  1/our  aWowance,']  I.e.  d.one^w\th  yonv  approlalion. 

See  Vol.  XV.  p.  321,  n.  4  ;  and  Vol.  XVII.  p.  435,  n.  6. 

Ma  LONE. 

*  That,  ixom.  the  fenfe  of  all  civility,']  That  is,  in  oppoftion 
to,  or  departing  from,  the  fenfe  of  all  civility.  So,  in  Twelfth- 
Night  : 

"  But  this  is  from  my  commiflion — ." 
Again,  in  The  Mayor  of  Quinborough,  by  Middleton,  l66l : 
"  But  this  ii  from  my  bufinefs."     Malone. 

^  In  an  extravagant  — ]  Extravagant  is  here  ufed  in  its  Latin 
ligniiication,  for  ivandering.  Thus,  in  Hamlet :  "  The  extra- 
vagant, and  erring  fpirit, — ."     Steevens. 

■*  Tying  her  duty ,  beauty,  wit,   a?id  fortunes. 

In  an  e.vtravagant  and  wheeling  ftr anger, "]  Thus  the  old 
copies,  for  which  the  modern  editors,  following  Mr.  Pope,  have 
fubftituted — To  an  extravagant  &c.  Li  King  Lear,  we  find— 
*'  And  hold  our  lives  in  mercy  j"  (not  at  mercy  ;)  in  The  Win- 
ter's Tale — "  he  was  torn  to  pieces  unth  a  Lear,"  not  "  iy  a 
bearj"  and  in  Hamlet: 

"  To  let  this  canker  of  our  nature  come 
"  In  further  evil," 

So,    In  the  next  fcene,  we  have  " in  your  part,"  not 

*' on  your  part."     We  might  fubftitute  modern  for  ancient 

phrafeology  in  all  thefe  paffages  with  as  much  propriety  as  in  the 
prefent.     We  yet  fay,  "  llie  is  jvrapp'd  up  in  hira." 

Malone. 
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For  thus  deluding  you.' 

Bra.  Strike  on  the  tinder,  ho  ! 

Give  me  a  taper ; — call  up  all  my  people  : — 
This  accident  is  not  unlike  my  dream. 
Belief  of  it  opprefles  me  already  : — 
Light,  I  fay  !  light  !  \_E3cit,  from  above, 

I  AGO.  Farewell ;  for  I  muft  leave  you : 

It  feems  not  meet,  nor  wholefome  to  my  place. 
To  be  produc'd^  (as,  if  I  flay,  I  fliall,) 
Againft  the  Moor  :  For,  I  do  know,  the  ftate, — 
However  this  may  gall  him  with  fome  check,^ — 
Cannot  with  fafety  cafl  him  ;'  for  he's  embark'd 
With  fuch  loud  reafon  to  the  Cyprus'  wars, 
(Which  even  now  ftand'in  a6l,)  that,  for  their  fouls, 
Another  of  his  fathom  they  have  not. 
To  lead  their  bufinefs  :  in  which  regard. 
Though  I  do  hate  him  as  I  do  hell  pains, 
Yet,  for  neceffity  of  prefent  life, 
I  mufl  (how  out  a  flag  and  fign  of  love. 
Which  is  indeed  but  fign.     That  you  fhall  furely 

find  him, 
Lead  to  the  Sagittary  ^  the  rais'd  fearch  ; 
And  there  will  I  be  with  him.     So,  farewell. 

[^Exit. 

'  For  thus  deluding  you.]   The  firft  quarto  reads, — Vox.  this 
delujion.     Steevens. 

*  To  be  produc'd  — ]  The  folio  reads, — produced. 

Steevens, 
'  Jbme  check,]  Some  rebuke.     Johnson. 

^  caft  him;'}   That  is,  difinifs  him  j    rejeft  him.     We 

Itill  fay,  a  cnji  coat,  and  a  cajt  ferving-man.     Johnson. 

^  the  Sagittary — ]     Thus  the  folio.     The  quarto,   l622, 

reads, — the  Sagittal- — .     I  have  cholen  the  undipped  reading. 

Steevens.. 
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Enter,  below,  Brabantio,  and  Servants  with 
Torches. 

Bra.  It  is  too  true  an  evil  :  gone  fhe  is  ; 
And  what's  to  come  of  my  defpifed  \\me,^ 
Is  nought  but  bitternefs. — Now,  Roderigo, 
Where  didft  thou  lee  her  ? — O,  unhappy  girl  ! — 
With  the  Moor,  fay'ft  thou  ? — rWho  would  be  a  fa- 
ther ? — 
How  didlt  thou  know  'twas  fhe  ? — O,  thou  de- 

ceiv'fi:  me 
Palt  thought !+ — What  Hiid  fhe  to  you  ? — Get  more 

tapers ; 
Raife  all  my  kindred. — Are  they  married  think  you  ? 
Rod.  Truly,  I  think,  they  are. 

Bra.  O  heaven  ! — How  got  (he  out ! — O  treafori 
of  the  blood  ! — 

^  And  whafs  to  come  of  my  defpifed  time,']  Dejphfed  time,  is 
time  of  no  value  ;  time  in  which — 

"  There's  nothing  ferious  in  mortality, 

"  The  wine  of  life  is  drawn,  and  the  mere  dregs 

"  Are  left  this  Vault  to  brag  of."     Macbeth.     Johnson, 

Again,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  : 

"  "expire  the  term 

*'  Of  a  defpifed  life  clos'd  in  my  breaft." 
As  the  quotation  in  the  preceding  note  belongs  to  our  fteady 
moralifl.  Dr.  Johnfon,  it  could  not  have  been  more  uncharafter- 
iftically  vitiated,  than  by  the  compolitor,  in  Mr.  Malone's  edi- 
tion, where  it  appears  thus  : 

"  There's  nothing  ferious  in  morality."     Steevens. 

■*  O,  thou  deceivjl  me 

Pq/i  thought  1]    Thus  the  quarto,   l622.     The  folio,  1623, 
jnd  the  quartos,  1630  and  l655,  read  : 
0,  Jhe  deceives  vie 


Paft  thought  !■ 


I  have  chofen  ti^e  apoftrophe  to  his  abfent  daughter,  as  the  moft 
fpirited  of  tlie  two  readings.     Steeveks, 
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Fathers,  from  hence  trufi:  not  your  daughters'  minds 
By  what  you  fee  them  a6l. — Are  there  not  charms,^ 
By  which  the  property  of  youth  and  maidhood 
May  be  abus'd  ?^  Have  you  not  read,  Roderigo, 
Of  fome  fuch  thing  ? 

Rod.  Yes,  fir ;  I  have  indeed. 

Bra.  Call  up  my  brother. — O,  that  you  had  had 
her ! — 
Some  one  way,  fome  another. — Do  you  know 
Where  we  may  apprehend  her  and  the  Moor  ? 

Rod.  I  think,  I  can  difcover  him ;  if  you  pleale 
To  get  good  guard,  and  go  along  with  me. 

Bra.  Pray  you,  lead  on.^  At  every  houfe  I'll  call ; 
I  may  command  at  moft  ; — Get  weapons,  ho  ! 
And  raife  fome  fpecial  officers  of  night. ^ — 
On,  good  Roderigo  ; — I'll  deferve  your  pains. 

\_Exeunt. 


5  — -^  Are  there  not  charms,']  Thus  the  fecond  folio.  The 
firft,  and  the  quarto,  ungrammatically  read, — Is  there  not  &c. 
Mr.  Malone  follows  theoldefl:  copies,  and  obferves  that  the  words 
— Is  there  not  charms,  &c.  mean — Is  there  not  fuch  a  thing  as 
charms  ?     Steevens. 

^  By  ivhich  the  property  of  youth  and  maidhood 
May  be  abus'd  ?]     By  which  the  faculties  of  a  young  virgin 
may  be  infatuated,  and  made  fubje6l  to  illulions  and  falfe  ima- 
gination : 

"  wicked  dreams  aiufe 

''  The  curtain'd  fleep."     Maclelh.     Johnson. 

and  maidhood  — ]  The  quartos  read — and  manhood — . 

Steevens. 

*  Pray  you,  lead  on.]  The  firft  quarto  reads, — !lfray  lead  me 
on.     Steevens. 

^  0/ night.]  Thus  the  original  quarto,   l622  ;  for  which 

the  editor  of  the  folio  fubltituted — officers  of  might ;  a  read- 
ing which  all  the  modern  editors  have  adopted.  1  have  more 
than  once  had  occafion  to  remark  that  the  quarto  readings  were 

Vol.  XIX,  R 
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SCENE  11. 

The  fame.     Another  Street. 

Enter  Othello,  Iago,  and  Attendants. 

Ijgo.  Though  ill  the  trade  of  war  I  have  flain 
men, 

fometimes  changed  by  the  editor  of  the  folio,  from  ignorance  of 
our  poet's  phrafeology  or  meaning. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Shakfpeare,  before  he  wrote  this  play, 
read  The  Cominonwealth  and  Government  of  Veiiice,  tranflated 
from  the  Italian  by  Lewes  Lewkenor,  and  printed  in  quarto, 
1599;  a  book  prefixed  to  which  we  find  a  copy  of  verfes  by 
Spenfer.  This  treatife  furniflied  our  poet  with  the  knowledge  of 
thofe  officers  of  night,  whom  Brabantio  here  defires  to  be  called 
to  his  afliflance. 

"  For  the  greater  expedition  thereof,  of  thefe  kinds  of  judge- 
ments, the  heades  or  chieftaines  of  tJie  officers  by  night  do  ob- 
taine  the  authority  of  which  the  advocators  are  deprived.  Thefe 
officers  of  the  night  are  fix,  and  fix  likewife  are  thofe  meane 
officers,  that  have  only  power  to  corredl  bafe  vagabonds  and 
trifling  offences. 

"  Thofe  that  do  execute  this  office  are  called  heades  of  the 
tribes  of  the  city,  becaufe  out  of  every  tribe,  (for  the  city  is  di- 
vided into  fix  tribes,)  there  is  eletted  an  officer  of  the  night,  and 
a  head  of  the  tribe. — ^The  duty  of  eyther  of  thefe  officers  is,  to 
keepe  a  watch  every  other  night  by  turn,  within  their  tribes ; 
and,  now  the  one,  and  then  the  other,  to  make  rounds  about  his 
quarter,  till  the  dawning  of  the  day,  being  always  guarded  and 
attended  on  with  weaponed  officers  and  ferjeants,  and  to  fee  that 
there  be  not  any  dilbrder  done  in  the  darknefs  of  the  night, 
which  alwaies  emboldeneth  men  to  naughtinelTe  ;  and  that  there 
be  not  any  houfes  broken  up,  nor  theeves  nor  rogues  lurking  in 
corners  with  intent  to  do  violence."  Commonivealth  of  Venice^ 
PP- 97,  99-     Malone. 

It  has  been  obferved  by  I\Ir.  Malone,  in  Romeo  and  Juliety 
(See  Aft  V.  fc.  iii.  VoL  XX.)  that  there  is  no  watch  in 
Italy.  How  does  that  affertion  quadrate  with  the  foregoing 
account  of  officers  of  the  night  ?"     Steevens. 
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Yet  do  I  hold  it  very  itufF  o'the  confciencCj^ 
To  do  no  contriv'd  murder ;  I  lack  iniquity 
Sometimes,  to  do  me  fervice :  Nine  or  ten  times 
I  had  thought  to  have  yerk'd  him  here  under  the 
ribs. 

0  th.  'Tis  better  as  it  is. 

Iago.  Nay,  but  he  prated,^ 

And  fpoke  fuch  fcurvy  and  provoking  terms 
Againfl  your  honour, 
That,  with  the  little  godlinefs  I  have, 
I  did  fall  hard  forbear  him.     But,  I  pray,  fir, 
Are  you  fafi:  married  ?  for,  be  fure  of  this, — 
That  the  magnifico  -  Is  much  beloved ; 
And  hath,  in  his  effe6l,  a  voice  potential 
As  double  as  the  duke's  ;5  he  will  divorce  you  ; 

^  llufF  othe  confcience,]     This  expreffion  to  common 

readers  appears  harlh.  Stuff'  of  the  confcience  h,  fubjiance  or 
ejfence  of  the  confcience.  Stuff'  is  a  word  of  great  force  in  the 
Teutonick  languages.  The  elements  are  called,  in  Dutch,  Hoefd 
Jlqff'en,  ox  head  Jiuff's.     Johnson. 

Again,  in  King  Henry  VIII: 

"  You're  full  of  heavenly  Jiuff"  &c, 
Frifch's  German  Diclionary  gives  this  explanation  of  the  word 
fioff :  " — materies  ex  qua  aliquid  fieri  poterit."     Steevens. 

Shakfpeare  in  Macleth  ufes  tliis  word  in  the  fame  fenfe,  and 
in  a  manner  yet  more  harlli  : 

"  Cleanfe  the  Jtuff'd  bofom  of  that  perilous  ftuff'.^' 

Holt  Whits. 

^  he  prated,']  Of  whom  is  this  faid  ?  Of  Roderigo  ? 

Steevens. 

*  the  magnifico — ]     "  The  chief  men  of  Venice  are  by 

a  peculiar  name  called  Magnifici,  i.  e.  magnijicoes."     Miniheu's 
Diftionary.     See  too  Folpone.     Tollet. 

^  a  voice  potential 

As  double  as  the  duke's  :]  It  appears  from  Thomas's  WJlory 
of  Italy,  4to.  15Q0,  to  have  been  a  popular  opinion,  though  a 
falfe  one,  that  the  duke  of  Venice  had  a  double  vo\ce  :  "  Where- 
as," fays  hcj  "  many  have  reported,  the  duke  in  ballotyng  fliould 
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Or  put  upon  you  what  reftraint  and  grievance 
The  law  (with  all  his  might,  to  enforce  it  on,} 


Bave  t7Vo  voices ;  it  is  nothlnge  fo ;  for  in  giving  his  voice  he 
hath  but  one  ballot,  as  all  others  have."  Shakfpeare,  therefore, 
might  have  gone  on  this  received  opinion,  wliich  he  might  have 
found  in  fome  other  book.  Suppofing,  however,  that  he  had 
learned  from  this  very  paiTage  that  the  duke  had  ?!ot  a  double 
voice  in  the  Council  of  Seven,  yet  as  he  has  a  vote  in  each  of 
the  various  councils  of  the  Venetian  ftate,  (a  privilege  which  no 
other  perfon  enjoys,)  our  poet  might  have  thought  himfelf  jufti- 
fied  in  the  epithet  which  he  has  here  ufed ;  and  this  circumftance, 
which  he  might  have  found  in  a  book  already  quoted,  Contareno's 
Commomveaith  and  Government  of  p'enice,  4to.  159Q,  was,  I 
believe,  here  in  his  thoug;hts. 

"  The  duke  himfelf  alfo,  if  he  will,  may  ufe  the  authority  of 
an  advocator  or  prefident,  and  make  report  to  the  councell  of 
any  offence,  and  of  any  amercement  or  puniiliment  that  is  there- 
upon to  be  infli6ted  ; — for  fo  great  is  the  prince's  authoritie,  that 
he  viay,  in  whatjbever  court,  adjoine  himfelfe  to  tjiemagijtrate 
therein,  being  prejident,  as  his  colleague  and  companion ,  and 
have  EauAL  power  with  the  other  presidents,  that  he 
might  fo  by  this  means  be  able  to  look  into  all  things,"  p.  41. 
Again,  ibidem,  p.  42  :  "  Betides  this,  this  prince  [i.  e,  the  duke,'] 
hath  in  every  councell  equal  authoritie  with  any  of  them,  for  one 
fuffiage  or  lotte."  Thus  we  fee,  tl>ough  he  had  not  a  double 
voice  in  any  one  aflembly,  yet  as  he  had  a  vote  in  all  the  various 
afl'emblies,  his  voice,  thus  added  to  the  voice  of  each  of  the 
pretidents  of  thofe  affemblies,  might  with  ftri6t  propriety  be 
called  doulle,  and  potential. — Potential,  Dr.  Johnlon  thinks, 
means  operative,  having  the  cffeB,  (by  iveight  and  influence,') 
without  the  external  aftual  property.  It  is  ufed,  he  conceives, 
"  in  the  fenle  of  fcience  ;  a  caultick  is  called  potential  fire."  I 
queftion  whether  Shakfpeare  meant  more  by  the  word  than  opera- 
tive, or  powerful.     Ma  lone. 

Double  ?indfingle  anciently  dginfiedjirong  and  iveah,  when  ap- 
plied to  liquors,  and  perhaps  to  other  objefts.  In  this  fenfe  the 
former  epithet  may  be  employed  by  Brabantio,  and  the  latter  by 
the  Chief  Jull:ice  (peaking  to  Falftaff :  "  Is  not  your  whfingle  ?'* 
When  Macbeth  alfo  talks  of  his  "Jingle  Hate  of  man,"  he  may 
mean  no  more  than  his  tveak  and  debile  ftate  of  mind. 

"■  a  voice  potential 

"  yls  double  as  the  duke's," 
may  therefore  only  fignify,  tl:iat  Brabantlo's  voice,  as  a  magni- 
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"Will  give  him  cable. 

0th.  Let  him  do  his  fpite  : 

My  lervices,  which  I  have  done  the  ligniory, 
Shall  out-tongue  his  complaints.     'Tis  yet  to  know, 
(Which,  when  I  know  that  boalting  is  an  honour^ 
I  fhall  promulgate,^)   I  fetch  my  life  and  being 
From  men  of  royal  fiegejS  and  my  demerits^ 


fico,  was  as  forcible  as  that  of  the  duke.     See  VoL  X.  p.  4g, 
XI.  6;  and  Vol.  XII.  p.  37,  n.  2.     Steevens. 

The  DOUBLE  voice  of  B.rabantio  refers  to  the  opinion,  \yhich 
(as  being  a  magnifico,  he  was  no  lefs  entitled  to,  than  the  duke 
liimfelf,)  EITHER,  of  nullifying  the  marriage  of  his  daughter, 
contrafted  without  his  confent ;  or,  of  fubjeding  Othello  to  fine 
and  imprifonment,  for  having  feduced  an  heirefs.     Henley, 

4  , 1 'Tis  yet  to  hiow, 

{Which,  when  I  know  that  boa  fling  is  an  honour, 
I Jhall  promulgate,)']     Thus  the  folio.     The  quarto^   1622, 
reads — 

"  • 'Tis  yet  to  know 

"  That  boatting  is  an  honour. 
*'  I  fliall  promulgate,  I  fetch,"  &c. 
Some  words  certainly  were  omitted  at  the  prefs  ;  and  perhaps 
they  have  been  fupplied  in  the  wrong  place.     Shakfpeare  miglit 
have  written — 

" ■  'Tis  yet  to  know 

"  That  boafting  is  an  honour  ;  which  when  I  know, 
"  I  fliall  promulgate,  I  fetch  my  life,"  &:c. 
I  am  yet  to  learn  that  boafting  is  honourable,  which  when  1 
have  learned,   I  fball  proclaim  to  the  world  that  I  fetch  my  life 
&c.     Malone. 

I  am  perfeftly  fatisfied  with  the  reading  in  the  text,  which 
appears  not  to  have  been  fufpefted  of  difarrangement  by  any  of 
our  predecelfors.     Steevens. 

*  men  of  royal  Ceg.e ;]     Men  who  have  fat  upon  royal 

thrones. 

The  quarto  has— r7«^72  of  royal  height.  Siege  is  ufed  for  feat 
by  other  authors.  So,  in  Stowe's  Chronicle,  p.  5/5  :  "  there 
was  fet  up  a  throne  or fiege  royall  for  the  king." 

Again,  in  Spenfer's  Fairy  Queen,  B.  II.  c.  vii  : 

'*  A  ftatelyyze^e  of  foyeraigne  majeftye."     Steevens, 

R3 
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May  fpeak,  unbonneted,'  to  as  proud  a  fortune 
As  this  that  I  haye  reach'd :  For  know,  lago,  . 


So,  in  Grafton's  Chronicle,  p.  443  :  "  Incontinent  after  that 
he  was  placed  in  the  royaljiege,"  &zc.     Malone. 

**  a7td  uiy  dements — ]  Demerits  has  the  fame  meaning 

in  our  author,  and  many  others  of  that  age,  as  merits  : 
"  Opinion,  that  fo  flicks  on  Martius,  may 
"  Of  his  demerits  rob  Cominius."      Coriola7ius. 
Again,  in  Dugdale's  JVarwickJhire,  p.  850,  edit.  1730  ;  "^Tlenry 
Conway,  efq.  for  his  lingular  demerits  received  the  dignity  of 
knighthood." 

Mereo  and  demereo  had  the  fame  meaning  in  the  Roman  lan- 
guage.    Steevens. 

'  Afa}/  fpeak,  unbcnneted,]  Thus  all  the  copies  read.  It 
fhould  be — unbonneiing,  i.  e.  without  putting  off  the  bonnet. 

PoP£, 

I  do  not  fee  the  propriety  of  Mr.  Pope's  emendation,  though 
adopted  by  Dr.  Warburton.  Un bonneting  may  as  well  be,  not 
putting  on,  as  7iot  putting  off,  the  bonnet.  Hanmer  reads  een 
bonneted.     Johnson. 

To  fpeak  unbonnetted,  is  to  fpeak  witJi  the  cap  off,  which  is 
direftly  oppofite  to  the  poet's  meaning.  Othello  means  to  fay, 
that  his  birth  and  ferv'ices  fet  him  upon  fuch  a  rank,  that  he  may 
fpeak  to  a  fenator  of  Venice  with  hi$  hat  on  ;  i.  e.  without  fliow- 
ing  any  marks  of  deference  or  inequality.  I  therefore  am  in- 
cHned  to  think  Shakfpeare  wrote — 

May  fpeak,  and,  bonnetted,  k^c.     Theobald. 

Bonneter  (fays  Cotgrave)  is  to  put  off'  ones  cap.  So,  in  Co- 
riolanus  :  "  Thofe  who  are  i'upple  and  courteous  to  the  people, 
bonneted  without  any  further  deed  to  heave  them  at  all  into  their 
eftimation."  Unbonneted  may  therefore  lignify,  tvithout  taking 
the  cap  off.  We  might,  I  think,  venture  to  read  im bonneted. 
It  is  common  with  Shakfpeare  to  make  or  ufe  words  compounded 
in  the  fame  manner.  Such  are  impawn,  impaint,  impale,  and 
imynajk.  Of  all  the  readings  hitherto  propofed,  that  of  Mr. 
Theobald  is,  I  think,  the  befl.     Steevens. 

The  objeflion  to  Mr.  Steevens's  explanation  of  unbonneted, 
I.  e.  trithout  taking  the  cap  off,  is,  that  Shakfpeare  has  himfelf 
ufed  the  word  in  King  Lear,  Act  III.  fc.  i.  with  the  very  con- 
trary lignification,  namely,  for  one  whofe  cap  is  off': 

" — -  Unbo?27ieted  he  runs, 

*'  And  bids  what  will  take  all." 
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But  that  I  love  the  gentle  Defdemona, 
I  would  not  my  unhoufed  ^  free  condition 
Put  into  circumfcription  and  confine 
For  the  fea's  worth. 9    But,  look  !   what  lights  come 
yonder  ? 

He  might,  however,  have  employed  the  word  here  in  a  dif- 
ferent fenle.     Malone. 

Unbonneted,  is  uncovered,  revealed,  made  known.  In  the 
fecond  Aft  and  third  fcene  of  this  play  we  meet  with  an  exprel- 
fion  fimilar  to  this  :  "  — you  unlace  your  reputation  5"  and  an- 
other in  As  you  like  it,  KdilY.  fc.  i:  "  Now  ufi muzzle  youv 
wifdom."     A.  C. 

Mr.  Fufeli  (and  who  is  better  acquainted  with  the  fenfe  and 
fpirit  of  our  author  ?)  explains  this  contefted  paffage  as  follows  : 

"  /  am  his  equal  orfuperior  in  rank  ;  and  were  it  jiotfo,  fuch 
are  my  demerits,  that,  unbonneted,  ivithout  the  addition  of  pa- 
trician or  fenatorial  dignity,  they  may  f peak  to  as  proud  a  for- 
tune ike. 

"  At  Venice,  the  bonnet,  as  well  as  the  toge,  is  a  bac-ge  of 
ariftocratick  honours  to  this  day."     Steevens. 

*  unhoufed — ]     Free  from  domeftick  cares.     A  thought 

natural  to  an  adventurer.     Johnson. 

Othello  talking  as  a  foldier,  unhoufed  may  fignify  the  having 
no  fettled  houfe  or  habitation.     Whalley. 

^  For  the  fea's  worth.']  I  would  not  marry  her,  though  flie 
were  as  rich  as  the  Adiiatick,  which  the  Doge  annually  marries. 

Johnson. 

As  the  gold  ring  annually  thrown  by  the  Doge  into  the  Adri- 
atick,  cannot  be  faid  to  have  much  enriched  it,  I  believe  the 
common  and  obvious  meaning  of  this  palfage  is  the  true  one. 

The  fame  words  occur  in  Sir  W.  D'Avenant's  Cruel  Brother, 
1630: 

"  he  would  not  lofe  that  privilege 

"  For  the  fea's  luorth." 
Perhaps  the  phrafe  is  proverbial. 

Pliny  the  naturalift  has  a  chapter  on  the  riches  of  thefea. 
Again,  in  The  Winter  s  Tale  : 

"  for  all  the  fun  fees,  or 

"  The  clofe^arth  M'ombs,  or  the  profound  fea  hides 
"  In  unknown  fathoms ,"  &:c. 
Again,  in  Kijig  Henry  V.  Ad  I : 

R4 
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Enter  Cassio,  at  a  di/iance,  and  certain  Oncers 
luith  Torches. 

I  AGO.  Thefe  are  the  raifed  father,  and  his  friends: 
You  were  beft  go  in. 

0th.  Not  I :  I  m lift  be  found  ; 

My  parts,  my  title,  and  my  perfe6l  foul, 
Shall  manifeft  me  rightly.     Is  it  they  ? 

Iagp.  By  Janus,  I  think  no. 

Oth.  The  fervants  of  the  duke,  and  my  lieute- 
nant. 
The  goodnefs  of  the  night  upon  you,  friends  !' 
What  is  the  nevv's  ? 

Cas.  The  duke  does  greet  you,  general ; 

And  he  requires  your  hafte-poft-hafte  appearance,* 
Even  on  the  inftant. 

Otii.  What  is  the  matter,  think  you  ? 

Cas.  Something  from  Cyprus,  as  I  may  divine  \ 
It  is  a  bufinefs  of  fome  heat :  the  gallies 
Have  fent  a  dozen  fequent  meflengers  3 

*'  ■ As  rich  with  praife, 

"  As  is  the  ooze,  and  bottom  of  thefea, 

*'  With  funken  wreck,  and  lumlefs  treafuries." 

Steevens. 
^   The  goodnefs  of  the  night,  upon  you,  friends!']  So,  in  Mea- 
fare  for  Meafure : 

"  The  beft  and  wholefomeft  fpirits  of  the  night 
"  Enveilop  you,  good  Provoft  !"  Steevens. 
*  your  hajfe-po/t-haffe  appearance,']  The  comma,  hither- 
to placed  after  hajie,  llioald  be  a  hyphen.  Your  hafte-poft-hafte 
appearance  is  your  immediate  appearance.  The  words  "  HaJie., 
pnji,  haJie,"  were  in  our  author's  time  ufually  written  on  the 
cover  of  packets,  or  letters,  fent  exprefs.     Ritson. 

3  {equentmej/engers — ]  The  firft  quarto  reads— /re^yue?^ 

Epeflengers.     Steevens. 
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This  very  night  at  one  another's  heels ; 

And  many  of  the  confuls,4  rais'd,  and  met, 

Are  at  the  duke's  already :  You  have  been  hotly 

call'd  for  ; 
When,  being  not  at  your  lodging  to  be  found, 
The  fenate  hath  fent  about  5  three  feveral  quefts. 
To  fearch  you  out. 

0th.  'Tis  Vk'ell  I  am  found  by  you. 

I  will  but  fpend  a  word  here  in  the  houfe. 
And  go  with  you.  [_Exit. 

Cas.  Ancient,  what  makes  he  here  ? 

Iago.  'Faith,  he  to-night  hath  boarded  a  land 
carack  ;^ 

*  ■  the  co7ifuIs,']     See  p.  227,  n,  2,     Steevens. 

^  The  fenate  hath  fent  about — ]     The  earlj'^  quartos,  and  ^1 
the  modern  editors,  have — 

The  fenate  fent  above  three  feveral  quefs, — 
The  folio— 

The  fenate  hath  fejit  about  ^c. 
That  is,  about  the  city.     I  have  adopted  the  reading  of  the  folio. 

Johnson. 
Quefs  are,  on  this  occafion,  fearches.   So,  in  Heywood's  Bra- 
%en  Age,  l6l3  : 

"  Now,  if  in  all  his  quefs,  he  be  witheld." 
An  ancient  MS.  entitled  "  The  Boke  of  Huntyng  that  is  cleped 
Mayfter  of  Game,"  has  the  following  explanation  of  the  word 
quef  :  "  This  word  queft  is  a  terme  of  herte  hunters  of  beyonde 
the  fee  ;  and  is  thus  moche  to  fay  as  whan  tlie  hunter  goth  to 
fynde  of  the  hert  and  to  herborow  him."     Steevens, 

^  a  land  carack  j]  A  carack  is  a  fhip  of  great  bulk,  and 

commonly  of  great  value  j  perhaps  what  we  now  call  a  galleon. 

Johnson. 
Soj  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's    Coxcomb  : 

"  ■ they'll  be  freighted  ; 

"  They're  made  like  caracks,  all  for  ftreugthandftowage." 

Steevens. 

The  firft  fliips  that  came  richly  laden  from  the  Weft  Indies  to 

Europe  were  thofe  from  the  Caraccas,  part  of  the  Spanifh  fettle- 
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If  it  prove  lawful  prize,  he's  made  for  ever. 
Cas.  I  do  not  underfland. 
Iago.  He's  married. 

Cas.  To  who  ?? 

Re-enter  Othello. 

Iago.  Marry,  to — Come,  captain,  will  yon  go  ? 
0th.  Have  with  you.^ 

ments ;  and  fome  years  ago  a  Caracca  fhip  generally  proved  a 
very  rich  prize.     M.  Mason, 

A  carack,  or  carick,  (for  fo  it  was  more  frequently  written  in 
Shakfpeare's  time,)  is  of  higher  origin,  and  was  denominated 
from  the  Spanifli  word,  caraca,  which  fignities  a  veflel  of  great 
bulk,  conftrufted  to  carry  a  heavy  burthen.  The  Spanifh  caraca, 
Minfheu  thinks,  may  have  been  formed  from  the  Italian  carico, 
a  lading,  or  freight.     Malone. 

'  To  who  ?]  It  is  fomewhat  lingular  that  Caffio  fliould  afk  this 
queftion.     In  the  3d  fcene  of  the  3d  A6t,  Iago  fays  : 

"  Did  Michael  Caflio,  when  you  woo'd  my  lady, 
"  Know  of  your  love  ? 

"  0th.  Fro7ii  frft  to  la/i." 
He  who  was  acquainted  with  the  obje6l  courted  by  his  friend, 
could  have  littlereafon  for  doubting  to  whom  he  would  be  married, 

Steevens. 
Cadio's  feeming  ignorance  of  Othello's  courtihip  or  marriage 
might  only  be  aiFeded  ;  in  order  to  keep  his  friend's  fecret,  till 
it  became  publickly  known,     Blackstone, 

Or  he  might  fear  that  OtheUo  had  proved  falfe  to  the  gentle 
Defdemona,  and  married  another,     Malone. 

How  far  this  fufpicious  apprehenfion  would  have  become  the 
benevolent  Callio,  die  intimate  friend  of  Othello^  let  the  reader 
judge.     Steevens. 

*  Have  with  you.']  This  exprefiion  denotes  readinefs.  So,  in 
the  ancient  Interlude  of  Nature,  bl.  1,  no  date  : 

"  And  faw  that  Glotony  wold  nedys  begone  j 
"  Have  with  thee,  Glotony,  quoth  he  anon, 
"  For  I  muft  go  wyth  thee." 

See  Vol.  XIV.  p.  3S0,  n.  1.     Steevens, 
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Cas.  Here  comes  another  troop  to  feek  for  yon. 

\E72fer  &RABANTIO,  RoDERiGO,  and  Officers  of 
nighty  with  Torches  and  TVeapons. 

Iago.  It  is  Brabantio  : — general,  be  advis'd  ;9 
He  comes  to  bad  intent. 

0  th.  Hola  !  {land  there  ! 

Rod.  Signipr,  it  is  the  Moor. 

Bra.  Down  with  him,  thief! 

[They  draw  on  bothjides. 

Iago.  You,  Roderigo  !  come,  fir,  I  am  for  you. 

Oth.  Keep  up  your  bright  fwords,   for  the  dew 
will  ruft  them. — 
Good  fignior,  you  fiiall  more  command  with  years. 
Than  with  your  weapons. 

Bra.  O  thou  foul  thief,  where  hafl  thou  fiow'd 
my  daughter  ? 
Damn'd  as  thou  art,  thou  hafl  enchanted  her  : 
For  ril  refer  me  to  all  things  of  fenfe. 
If  fhe  in  chains  of  magick  were  not  bound, 
Whether  a  maid — fo  tendei*,  fair,  and  happy  ; 
So  oppofite  to  marriage,  that  flie  fliunn'd 
The  wealthy  curled  darlings  of  our  nation,^ 

®  Z-e  advis'd  ;]  That  is,  be  cooZ  j  he  cautious  ;  he  difcrect. 

JonKsov. 

'  Tke  wealthy  curled  darlings  of  our  nationyl  Curled  is  ele- 
gantly and  ojienlatioujly  dreJJ'ed.  He  had  not  the  hair  particu- 
larly in  his  thoughts.     Johnson. 

On  another  occafion  Shakfpeare  employs  the  fame  expreflion, 
^d  evidently  alludes  to  the  hair  : 

"  If  (he  firft  meet  the  curled  Antony,"  etc. 
Sir  W.  D'Avenant  ufes  the  fame  expreliion  in  his  Jujl  Italian, 
J  630: 

"  The  curld  and  filken  nobles  of  the  town." 
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Would  ever  have,  to  incur  a  general  mock, 
Run  from  her  guardage  to  the  footy  bofom 
Of  fuch  a  thing  as  thou :  to  fear,  not  to  delight.- 
[Judge  me  the  worldj^  if  'tis  not  grofs  in  fenfe. 
That  thou  haft  pra6lis'd  on  her  with  foul  charms ; 
Abus'd  her  delicate  youth  with  drugs,  or  minerals. 

Again  : 

"  Such  as  the  curled  youth  of  Italy." 

I  believe  Shakfpeare  has  the  fame  meaning  in  the  prefent  inflance. 

Thus,  Tnrnus,  in  the  12th  yjEneid,  fpeaking  of  uEneas  : 

"  foedare  in  pulvere  crines 

"  Vibratos  calido  ferro, ."     Steevens. 

That  Dr.  Johnfon  was  miflaken  in  his  interpretation  of  this 
line,  is  afcertained  by  our  poet's  Rape  of  Lucrece,  \vhere  the 
hair  is  not  merely  alluded  to,  but  exprefsly  mentioned,  and  the 
epithet  curled  is  added  as  charafteriftick  of  a  perfon  of  the  hlghell 
rank  : 

"  Let  him  have  time  to  tear  his  curled  hairy 

Tarquin,  a  king's  Ion,  is  the  perfon  fpoken  of.  Edgar,  when 
he  Avas  "  proud  in  heart  and  mind,"  curled  his  hair.     Malone. 

^  Qff'^^'^^^  ^  thing  as  thou  ;  to  fear,  not  to  delight."]  To  fear, 
in  the  prefent  inflance,  may  mean — to  terror/.  So,  in  King 
Henry  FI.  P.  Ill  : 

"  For  Warwick  was  a  bug  that  feard  us  all." 
The  line  fpoken  by  Brabantio  is  redundant  in  its  raeafure,     It 
might  originally  have  ran — 

Of  fuch  as  thou  ;  to  fear,  not  to  delight. 
Mr.  Howe,  however,  feems  to  have  fele6ted  the  words  I  would 
omit,  as  proper  to  be  put  into  the  mouth  of  Horatio,  who  applies 
them  to  Lothario : 

"  To  be  the  prey  of  fuch  a  thing  as  thou  art." 

Steevens. 

to  fear,  not  to  delight.']  To  one  more  likely  to  terrify  than 

delight  her.      So,   in  the  next  fcene   (Brabantio  is  again  the 
fpeaker)j 

"  To  fall  in  love  with  what  Jhe  fear'd  to  look  on." 
Mr.  Steevens  fuppofes  fear  to  be  a  verb  here,  ufed  in  the  fenfe 
of  to  terrify  ;  a  fignification  which  it  formerly  had.     But  fear, 
I  apprehend,  is  a  fubftantive,  and  poetically  ufed  for  the  olje6l 
of  fear.     Malone. 

^  \_Judge  me  the  world,  &rc.]  The  lines  following  in  crotchety 
are  not  in  the  firft  edition,  [l622.]     Pope, 
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That  waken  motion  'A — I'll  have  it  difputed  on  ; 
'Tis  probable,  and  palpable  to  thinking. 


*  Ahis'd  her  delicate  youth  tvith  drugs,  or  minerals, 

That  waken  motion  :]  [Old  coT^y— weaken.']  Hanmer  reads 
with  probability  : 

That  waken  motion  : .     Johnson. 

Motioyi  in  a  fubfequent  fcene  of  this  play  is  ufed  in  the  very 
fenfe  in  which  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  would  employ  it : — "  But  we 
have  reafon  to  cool  our  raging  motions,  our  carnal  flings,  our  un- 
bitted  lulls."     Steevens. 

To  weaken  motion  is,  to  impair  the  faculties.  It  was  till 
Very  lately,  and  may  with  fome  be  Hill  an  opinion,  that  philtres 
or  love  potions  have  the  power  of  perverting,  and  of  courfe 
weakening  or  impairing  both  the  fight  and  judgment,  and  of 
procuring  fondnefs  or  dotage  toward  any  unworthy  obje£l  who 
adminifters  them.  And  by  motion,  Shakfpeare  means  the  fenfes 
\vhich  are  depraved  and  weakened  by  thefe  fafcinating  mixtures. 

RiTSON. 

The  folio,  where  alone  this  paflage  is  found,  reads  : 

That  weaken  ?notion  :• . 

I  have  adopted  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer's  emendation,  becaufe  I 
have  a  good  reafon  to  believe  that  the  words  weaken  and  waken 
were  in  Shakfpeare's  time  pronounced  alike,  and  hence  the  mif- 
take  might  eafily  have  happened.  Motion  is  elfewhere  ufed  by 
our  poet  precilely  in  the  fenfe  required  here.     So,  in  Cymleline  : 

" for  there's  no  motion 

"  That  tends  to  vice  in  man,  but  I  affirm 

"  It  is  the  woman's  part." 
Again,  in  Hamlet : 

"  fenfe  fare  you  have, 

"  Elfe  could  you  not  have  motion." 
Again,  in  Meafure  for  Meafure  : 

" one  who  never  feels 

"  The  wanton  flings  and  motions  of  the  fenfe." 
So  alfo,  in  A  Mad  World  my  Mq/iers,  by  Middleton,  I6O8  : 

"  And  in  myfelf  footh  up  adulterous  motions, 

"  And  fuch  an  appetite  as  I  know  damns  me." 
We  have  in  the  play  before  us — waken' d  wrath,  and  I  think 
in  fome  other  play  of  Shakfpeare — waken  d  love.     So,  in  our 
poet's  117th  Sonnet : 

"  But  flv3ot  not  at  me  in  your  waken  d  hate." 
Ben  Jotifon  in  his  preface  to  Volpone  has  a  fimilar  phrafeology  : 
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I  therefore  apprehend  and  do  attach  thee^J 

*' it  being  the  office  of  the  comick  poet  to  Jiirre  up  gentle 

affeB'ions." 

Mr,  Theobald  reads — That  weaken  notion,  i.  e.  fays  he,  her 
right  conception  and  idea  of  things  ;  underftanding,  judgrnent. 

This  reading,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  derives  fome  I'upport 
from  a  palTage  in  King  Lear,  Aft  II.  fc.  iv  : — "  either  his  notion 
weakens,  or  his  difcernings  are  lethargy'd."  But  the  objeftion  to 
it  is,  that  no  opiates  or  intoxicating  potions  or  powders  of  any 
fort  can  diftort  or  pervert  the  intcllefis,  but  by  deftroying  them 
for  a  time  ;  nor  was  it  ever  at  any  time  believed  by  the  moft  cre- 
dulous, that  love-powders,  as  they  were  called,  could  weaken  the 
nnderjianding,  though  it  was  formerly  believed  that  they  could 
fafcinate  the  affcHions  :  or  in  other  words,  waken  motion, 

Brabantio  afterwards  aflerts  : 

"  That  with  fome  mixtures  powerful  o'er  the  blood 
"  He  wrought  upon  her." 
(Our  poet,  it  fliould  be  remembered,  in  almoft  all  his  plays  ufeS 
Hood  for  pajjion.  See  Vol.  XVIII,  p.  275,  n.  7  ;  and  Vol.  XV. 
p.  314,  n.  5;  and  Vol.  XIX.  p,  127,  n.  3.)  And  one  of  the 
Senators  alks  Othello,  not,  whether  he  had  weaken  dTiciAcmonHs 
underjtandiiig,  but  whether  he  did — 

"  by  indireft  and  forced  courfes 

"  Subdue  and  po'ifon  this  young  maid's  aJJeStions." 

The  notion  of  the  efficacy  of  love-powders  was  formerly  fo 
prevalent,  that  in  the  parliament  fummoned  by  King  Richard  the 
Third,  on  his  ufurping  the  throne,  it  was  publickly  urged  as  a 
charge  againft  lady  Grey,  that  fhe  had  bewitched  King  Edward 
the  Fourth,  "  by  flrange  potions  and  amorous  charms."  See 
Fabian,  p.  495;  Speed,  p.  913,  edit.  1632;  and  Habington's 
Hiftory  of  King  Edward  the  Fourth,  p,  35,     Malone. 

In  the  paflages  adduced  by  Mr,  Steevens  and  Mr,  Malone,  to 
prove  that  motion  fignifies  hftful  dejires,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  the  word  derives  this  peculiar  meaning,  either  from  fome 
epithet,  or  reftriftive  mode  of  exprellion,  with  which  it  ftands 
conne6led.  But,  had  it  been  ufed  abfolutely,  in  thatfenfe,  with 
what  confiftency  could  Brabantio  attribute  the  emotions  of  luft 
in  his  daughter,  to  the  irritation  of  thole  very  philtres,  which  he, 
in  the  felt-fame  breath,  reprefentsas  abating  it  ? 

The  drugs  or  minerals,  with  which  Othello  is  charged  as  hav- 
ing abiifed  the  delicate  youth  of  Defdemona,  were  fuppofed  to 
have  accomplilhed  his  purpofe,  by 

"  Charming  her  blood  with  pleafing  heavinefs," 
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For  an  abufer  of  the  world,5  a  pra^lifer 
Of  arts  inhibited  and  out  of  warrant  : — 
Lay  hold  upon  him  ;  if  he  do  refift, 
Subdue  him  at  his  peril. 

0th.  Hold  your  hands. 

Both  you  of  my  inclining,  and  the  reft  : 
Were  it  my  cue  to  fight,  I  fhould  have  known  it 
Without  a  prompter. — Where  will  you  that  I  go 
To  anfwer  this  your  charge  ? 

Bra.  To  prifon  ;  till  fit  time 

Of  law,  and  courfe  of  dire6l  fefiion. 
Call  thee  to  anfwer. 

Ot^.  What  if  I  do  obey  ? 

How  may  the  duke  be  therewith  fatisfied ; 
Whofe  meflengers  are  here  about  my  fide. 
Upon  fome  prefent  buftnefs  of  the  ftate. 
To  bring  ^  me  to  him  ? 

Off.  'Tis  true,  moft  worthy  fignior. 

The  duke's  in  council ;  and  your  noble  felf, 
I  am  fure,  is  fent  for. 


iherthy  U'eaie7iing  motioN;,  that  is,  fubduing  her  MAiDs-if  vv- 
DEUCY,  and  lulling  her  -wonted  coyness  into  ajiate  of  ac- 
quiefcence. 

That  this  Is  the  fenfe  of  the  paflage,  is  further  evident  from 
what  follows  ;  for  fo  balhful  was  the  of  difpofition, 

" that.her  motion 

"  Blufli'd  at  herfelf:" 
and,  therefore,  adds  Brabantio  : 

" I  vouch  again, 

"  That  with  fome  mixtures  powerful  o'er  tlie  blood, 

"  Or  with  fome  dram  conjur'd  to  this  etFedt, 

"  He  wrought  upon  her."     Henley. 

*  For  an    uhufer  &c.]      The  firft    quarto  reads — Such    an 
abufer  &c.     Steevens. 

*  To  bring — ]  The  quartos  read — To  I  ear.     Steevens, 


236  OTHELLO, 

Bra.  How  !  the  duke  In  council! 

In  this  time  of  the  night  ! — Bring  him  away : 
Mine's  not  an  idle  caufe  :  the  duke  himfelf, 
Or  any  of  my  brothers  of  the  ftate, 
Cannot  but  feel  this  wrong,  as  'twere  their  own  : 
For  if  fuch  a6tions  may  have  paflage  free^ 
Bond-flaves,  and  pagans,^  fhall  our  ftatefmen  be. 

\_Exeu7it. 

^  Bond-Jlaves  and  pagans,]  Mr.  Theobald  alters  pagans  to 
pageants,  for  this  reafon,  "  That  pagans  are  as  ftri6l  and  moral 
all  the  world  over,  as  the  moft  regular  Chriftians,  in  the  pre- 
fervation  of  private  property."  But  what  then  ?  The  fpeaker 
had  not  this  high  opinion  of  pagan  morality,  as  is  plain  from 
hence,  that  this  important  difcovery,  fo  much  to  the  honour  of 
paganifm,  was  firft  made  by  our  editor.     Wakburton. 

The  meaning  of  thefe  expreflions  of  Brabantio  feem  to  have 
been  miftaken.  I  believe  the  morality  of  either  chriftians  or 
pagans  was  not  in  our  author's  thoughts.  He  alludes  to  the 
common  condition  of  all  blacks,  who  come  from  their  own 
country  hoxhjlaves  and  pagans  3  and  ufes  the  word  in  contempt 
of  Othello  and  his  complexion. — If  this  Moor  is  now  fufFered  to 
efcape  with  impunity,  it  will  be  fuch  an  encouragement  to  his 
black  countrymen,  that  we  may  expeft  to  fee  all  the  firft  offices 
of  our  ftate  fiUed  up  by  the  pagans  and  lond-Jlaves  of  Africa. 

8TEEVENS. 

In  our  author's  time  pagan  was  a  very  common  expreffion  of 
contempt.     So,  in  King  Henry  IF.  P.  II : 

"  What  pagan  may  that  be  ?" 
See  Vol.  XII.  p.  6g,  n.  3.     Malone. 
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SCENE  III. 

The  fame,     A  Council- Chamher. 

The  Duke,  and  Senators,  fitting  at  a  Table ;   Offi^ 
cers  attending. 

Duke.  There  is  no  coinpofition^  in  thefe  news,^ 
That  gives  them  credit. 

1  Sen.  Indeed,  they  are  difproportion'd ; 
My  letters  fay,  a  hundred  and  feven  gallies. 

Duke.  And  mine,  a  hundred  and  forty. 

2  Sen.  And  mine,  two  hundred : 
But  though  they  jump  not  on  a  jufl:  account, 

(As  in  thefe  cafes,  where  the  aim  reports,^ 

*  There  is  no  compofition  — ]   Compojition,    for  conjijiency , 
concordancy.     WarburtoiJ. 

'  thefe  news,']     Thus  the  quarto,  1022,  and  fuch  was 

frequently  the  phrafeology  of  Shakfpeare's  age.     So,  in  The 
Spani/h  Tragedy,  iQlO  : 

"  The  news  are  more  delightful  to  his  foul, ." 

See  alfo  Vol.  XIII.  p.  301,  n.  8.     The  folio  reads— i;A25'  news. 

Malone. 

^  As  in  thefe  cafes,    where  the  aim  reports,']  The  folio  has — 

the  aim  reports.     But,    they  aim  reports,  [the  reading  of  the 

quarto]   has  a  fenfe  fufficiently  eafy  and  commodious.     Where 

men  report  not  by  certain  knowledge,  but  by  aim  and  conje£ture. 

Johnson. 
To  aim  is  to  conje6ture.      So,    in   The  Two   Gentlemen  of 
Verona  : 

''  But  fearing  left  my  jealous  aim  might  err." 
Again,  in  the  manufcript  known  by  the  title  of  William  and  the 
JVerwolf  in  the  library  of  King's  College,  Cambridge:  "No 
man  upon  mold,  might  ayme  the  number."     P.  56. 

Steevens. 
IV here  the  aim  reports,]    In  thefe  cafes  where  conje6ture 

Vol.  XIX.  S 
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'Tis  oft  with  differencej)  yet  do  they  all  confirm 
A  Turkilh  Heet,  and  bearing  up  to  Cyprus. 

Duke.  Nay,  it  is  poffible  enough  to  judgment ; 
I  do  not  To  fecure  me  in  the  error, 
But  the  main  article  I  do  approve 
In  fearful  fenfe. 

vSailoTx.   [/F////./?2.]  What  ho!  what  ho !  what 
ho! 

Enter  an  Officer,  with  a  Sailor. 

Off.  a  meficnger  from  the  gallies. 

Duke.  .  Now?  the  bufinefs  ? 

Sail.  The  Turkifli  preparation  makes  for  Rhodes; 
So  was  I  bid  report  here  to  the  Itate, 
By  fignioF  Angelo.' 

Duke.  How  fay  you  by  this  change  ? 

1  Sen.  This  cannot  be^. 

By  no  aflay  of  reafon  ;3  'tis  a  pageant. 
To  keep  us  in  falfe  gaze :  When  we  confider 
The  importancy  of  Cyprus  to  the  Turk ; 
And  let  ourfelves  again  but  underftand, 
That,  as  it  more  concerns  the  Turk  than  Rhodes, 
So  may  he  with  more  facile  queftion^  bear  it, 

or  fufpicion  teUs  the  tale.     Aim  is  again  ufed  as  a  fubftantive,  in- 
this  fenfe,  in  Julius  Ccefar  : 

"  What  you  would  work  me  to,  I  have  fome  aim." 

Malone. 

*  By  Jignior  Angela.']  This  hemiHich  is  wanting  in  the  firft 
quarto.     Steevens. 

^  By  no  allay  of  reafon  j]  Bring  it  to  the  tejl,  examine  it  by 
reafon  as  we  examine  metals  by  the  aJJ'ay,  it  will  be  found 
counterfeit  by  all  trials.     Johnson, 

*  with  more  facile  queftion  — ]    Quefiion  is  for  the  a6i  of 

feeking.     With  more  eafy  endeavour.     Johnson. 
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Por  that  it  ftands  not  5  in  fuch  warlike  brace/ 

But  altogether  lacks  the  abilities 

That  Rhodes  is  drefs'd  in : — if  we  make  thought  of 

this,  .  . 

We  muft  not  think,  the  Turk  is  fo  unfkilful. 
To  leave  that  lateft  which  concerns  him  firll ; 
Neglecting  an  attempt  of  eafe,  and  gain, 
To  wake,  and  wage,  a  danger  profitlefs.' 

Duke.    Nay,    in   all    confidence,    he's  not   for 
Rhodes. 

OFi'.  Here  is  more  news. 


Enter  a  Meflenger < 

Mess.  The  Ottomites,  reverend  and  gracious, 
Steering  with  due  courfe  toward  the  ifle  of  Rhodes, 
Have  there  injointed  them  with  an  after  fleet. 

1  Sen.  Ay,  fo  I  thought  :^ — How  many,  as  you 
guefs  ? 

So  may  he  with  more  facile  quefiion  bear  it,']  That  is,  he  may 
carry  it  with  lefs  difpute>  with  lefs  oppofition.  I  don't  fee  how 
the  word  quejiion  can  lignify  the  a^  qffeeking,  though  the  word 
queji  m?iy.     M.Mason. 

5  For  that  it  Jiands  not  &c.}  The  feven  following  Hues  are 
added  fince  the  firft  edition.     Pope. 

^  warlike  brace,]  State  of  defence.    To  arm  was  called 

to  Irace  on  the  armour.     Johnson, 

7  To  wake,  and  wage,  a  danger  projitlefs.'}  To  wage  here, 
as  in  many  other  places  in  Shakfpeare,  lignifies  to  fight,  to 
combat. 

Thus,  in  King  Lear  : 

"  To  wage  againft  the  enmity  of  the  air." 
It  took  its  rife  from  the  common  exprellion,  to  wage  war. 

Steevens^ 

'  j47/,  fo  &c,]  This  line  is  not  in  the  firft  quarto,     Steevens 
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Mess,  Of  thirty  fail :  and  now  do  they  re-ftem^ 
Their  backward  courfe,  bearing  with  frank  appear- 


ance 


Their  purpofes  toward  Cyprus. — Signior  Montano, 
Your  trulty  and  moft  valiant  fei-vitor, 
With  his  tree  duty  recommends  you  thus. 
And  prays  you  to  believe  him/ 

Duke.  'Tis  certain  then  for  Cyprus. — 
Marcus  Lucchefe,^  is  he  not  in  town  ? 

1  Sen.  He's  now  in  Florence. 

Duke.  Write  from  us ;  wifli  him  3  pofl-poft-hafte : 
defpatch.'* 

1  Sen.  Here  comes  Brabantio,  and  the  valiant 
Moor. 


5  — —  do  they  re-ftem  — ]     The  quartos  mean  to  read, — re- 
Jlerne,  though  in  the  firll  of  them  the  word  is  mii'spelt. 

Steevens. 

*  And  prays  you  toh^xtvc  him.']  He  entreats  you  not  to  doubt 
the  truth  of  this  intelligence.     Johnson. 

*  Marcus  Lucchefe,]  The  old  copies  have  Luccicos.      Mr. 
Steevens  made  the  correftion,     M alone. 

*  wijh  him — ]  i.e.  recommend,  defire  him.     See  Vol. 

VI.  p.  72,  n.  Q,  and  other  places.     Reed. 

*  wiJJi  him  /)o/?-poft-hafte  :  defpatch.]  i.  e.  tell  him  we 

wifli  him  to  make  all  poj/ille  hajie.     Poft-hajie  is  before  in  this 
play  ufed  adjeftively  : 

*'  And  he  requires  your  haHe-pn/t-hq/ie  appearance." 
All  meflengers   in   the  time  of  Shakfpeare  were  enjoined, 
**  HaJie  hq/te ;  for  thy  life,  poji  haJie." 

The  reading  of  the  text  is  that  of  the  quarto,  l622.     The 
folio  reads : 

IJTrile  from  us  to  him,  pq/i,  poji-hajte,  difpatch. 

Malone, 
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Enter  Brabantio,  Othello,  Iago^  Roderigo, 
aiid  Officers.     ' 

Duke,  Valiant  Othello,  we  mufi:  flraight  employ 
you 
Againft  the  general  enemy  Ottoman. 5 
I  did  not  fee  you  ;  welcome,  gentle  lignior  ; 

[To   I^RABANTIO. 

We  lack'd  your  counfel  and  your  help  to  night. 

Bra-  So  did  I  yours :.  Good  your  grace,  pardon 

me; 
Neither  my  place,  nor  aught  I  heard  of  bufinefs, 
Hath  rais'd  me  from  my  bed  ;  nor  doth  the  general 

care'* 


*  Valiant  Othello,  we  mvjijiraighi  employ  you 

Againjt  the  general  enemy  Ottoman.']  It  is  part  of  the  policy 
of  the  Venetian  ftate  never  to  entruft  the  command  of  an  army 
to  a  native.  "  To  exclude,  therefore,  (fays  Contareno,  as  iranf- 
lated  by  Lewkenor,  4to.  159p,)  out  of  our  eftate  the  danger  or 
occalion  of  any  fuch  ambitious  enterprifes,  our  anceilors  held  it 
a  belter  courfe  to  defend  the  dominions  on  the  continent  with 
foreign  mercenary  foldiers,  than  with  their  homebred  citizens  :" 
Again  :  "  Their  .charges  and  yearly  occafions  of  difbuifement 
are  likewife  very  great  j  for  alwaies  they  do  .entertain  in  honour- 
able forjt  v/ith  great  provifion  a  captaine  generally  who  alwaies  is 
a  Jir anger  home."     Malone. 

It  was  ufual  for  the  Venetians  to  employ  firangei's  and  even 
Moors  in  their  wars.  See  The-  White  Devil,  or  Vittoria  Co- 
rombona,  A£l  V.  fc.  i.  See  alfo  Howell's  Xie/Zer^^  B.  I,  S.  1. 
Letter  xxviii.     Reed. 

*  general  care  — ]  The  word  care,  which  encumbers  the 

verfe,  was  probably  added  by  the  players.     Shakfpeare  ufes  the 
general  as  a  fubftantive,  though,  I  think,  not  in  this  fenfe. 

Johnson. 

The  word  general,  when  ufed  by  Shakfpeare  as  a  fubftantive, 

always  implies  the  populace,  not  the  publick :  and  if  it  were 

ufed  here  as  an  adjeftive,  without  the  word  care,  it  muft  refer 

to  grief  in  the  following  lincj  a  word  which  may  properly  denote 
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Take  hold  7  on  me  ;  for  my  particular  grief 
Is  of  fo  flood-gate  and  o'erbearing  nature, 
That  it  engluts  and  fwallows  other  forrows, 
And  it  is  ftill  itfelf. 

Duke,  Why,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Brj.  My  daughter  !  O,  my  daughter  ! 

Sen,  Dead  ? 

Biu.  Ay,  tomc; 

She  is  abus'd,  ftoFn  from  me,  and  corrupted 
By  fpells  and  medicines  bought  of  mountebanks  :^ 


a  private  forrow,  but  not  the  alarm  which  a  nation  is  fuppofed 
to  feel  on  the  approach  of  a  formidable  enemy.     M.  Mason. 

I  fuppofe  the  author  wrote  : 

Rais'd  vie  from  led ;  nor  doth  the  general  care-     •   ■. 
and  not — 

Hath  rais'd  me  froni  my  led ;  &c. 
The  words  in  the  Roman  character  I  regard  as  playhoufe  inter- 
polations, by  which  the  metre  of  this  tragedy  is  too  frequently 
deranged.     SxEtvENs. 

— —  general  care  — ]  ' 

"  ■ juvenumque  prodis, 

"  Pullica  cura."     Hor.     Steevens. 

'  Take  hold — <■']  The  lirft  quarto  reads — Take  any  hold. 

Steeven's. 

^  By  fpells  and  medicines  lought  of  mounielanks  ;]  Rymer 
has  ridiculed  this  circumftance  as  unbecoming  (both  for  its  weak- 
nefs  and  fuperftition,)  the  gravity  of  the  accufer,  and  the  dignity 
of  the  tribunal  :  but  his  criticifra  only  expofes  his  own  ignorance. 
The  circumftance  was  not  only  exaftly  in  character,  but  urged 
with  the  greateft  addrefs,  as  the  thing  chiefly  to  be  infifted  on. 
For,  by  the  Venetian  law,  the  giving  love  potions  was  very  cri- 
minal, as  Shakfpeare,  without  queftion  well  underftood.  Thus 
the  law,  Dei  maleficii  et  herlarie,  cap.  xvii.  of  the  code,  in- 
titled,  "  Delia  promiffion  dd  maleficio."  "  Statuimo  etiamdio, 
che-fe  alcun  homo,  o  femina,  harra  fatto  maleticii,  iquali  fe  di- 
mandano  vulgarmente  amatorie,  o  veramente  alcuni  altri  male- 
ficii, die  alcun  homo  o  femina  fe  havelfon  in  odio,  lia  frufta  et 
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For  nature  fo  prepofteroufly  to  err, 

Being  not  deficient,  blind,  or  iaine  of  fenfe^^ 

Sans  witchcraft  could  not ' 

Duke.  Whoe'er  he  be,  that,  in   this  foul  pro- 
ceeding. 
Hath  thus  beguil'd  your  daughter  of  herfelf. 


bollado,    et  che  hara  confegliado  patifca  fimile  pena."      And 
therefore  in  the  preceding  fcene  Brabantio  calls  them  : 

"  arts  inhibited,  and  out  of  warrant." 

Warburton. 
Though  I  believe  Shakfpeare  knew  no  more  of  this  Venetian 
law  than  I  do,  yet  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  edifts  of  that 
fapient  prince.  King  James  the  Firll,  againft — 

"  — ■ pra6tifers 

"  Of  arts  inhibited,  and  out  of  warrant."     Steevens, 

See  p.  253,  n.  4.     Malone. 

'  Being  not  &c.]  This  line  is  wanting  in  the  firft  quarto. 

Steevens, 

*  For  nature  fo  prepojieroufty  to  err, 

Sans  witchcraft  could  not — ]    The  grammar  requires  we 
{liould  read : 

For  nature  fo  prepoferoufy  err,  &:c. 
without  the  article  to  ;  and  then  the  fentence  will  be  eoraptete. 

M.  Mason. 

Were  I  certain  that  our  author  defigned  the  fentence  to  be 

complete,  and  not  to  be  cut  fhort  by  the  Duke's  interruption,  I 

fhould  readily  adopt  the  amendment  propofed  by  Mr.  M.  Mafon, 

Steevens. 

Omiffion  is  at  all  times  the  moft  dangerous  mode  of  emenda- 
tion, and  here  affiiredly  is  unneceffary.  We  have  again  and 
again  had  occafion  to  obferve,  that  Shakfpeare  frequently  begins 
to  confl:ru6l  a  fentence  in  one  mode,  and  ends  it  in  another.  See 
Vol.  XVIII.  p.  94,  n.  Q.  Here  he  ufes  could  not,  as  if  he  had 
written,  has  not  the  power  or  capacity  to,  &c.  It  is  not  in  na- 
ture fo  to  err  3  fhe  knows  not  how  to  do  it.     Malone. 

Mr.  Malone's  opinion  relative  to  omiflions,  is  contradisSled  by 
an  ancient  canon  of  criticifm, — Praferatur  leSiio  Irevior.  I 
think  it,  in  refpe6t  to  Shakfpeare,  of  all  other  modes  of  emen- 
dation the  leaft  reprehenfible.  See  the  Advertifement  prefixed  to 
this  edition  of  our  author,  and  Vol.  IV.  p.  7],  n.  2. 

'Steevens. 
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And  you  of  her,  the  bloody  book  of  law 
You  fhall  yourfelf  read  in  the  bitter  letter, 
After  your  own  fenfe  ;  yea,  though  our  proper  fon 
Stood  in  your  a6lion.^ 

Bra.  Humbly  I  thank  your  grace. 

Here  is  the  man,  this  Moor  ;  whom  now,  it  feems. 
Your  fpecial  mandate,  for  the  ftate  affairs. 
Hath  hither  brought. 

Duke  &  Sen.  We  are  very  forry  for  it. 

Duke.  What,  in  your  own  part,  can  you  fay  to 
this  ?  [To  Othello. 

Brj.  Nothing,  but  this  is  fo. 

0th.  Moft  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  ligniors. 
My  very  noble  and  approv'd  good  mafters, — 
That  I  have  ta'en  away  this  old  man's  daughter, 
It  is  moft  true ;  true,  I  have  married  her  ; 
The  very  head  and  front  of  my  offending  ^ 
Hath  this  extent,    no  more.     Rude  am  I  in  my 

fpeech, 
And  little  blefs'd  with  the  fet  phrafe  of  peace  ;4 

'  Stood  in  your  aBion.']  "Were  the  man  expofed  to  your  charge 
or  accufation.     Johnson. 

*  The  very  headaTic?  front  of  my  offending — ]  The  main,  the 
whole,  unextenuated.     Johnson. 

"  Frons  caufae  non  fatis  honefta  eft,"  is  a  phrafe  ufed  by  Quin- 
tillan,     Steevens. 

A  fimilar  expreffion  is  found  in  Marlowe's  Tamlnrlaine,  15^0- 
"  The  man  that  in  the  forehead  of  his  fortunes 
"  Beares  figures  of  renowne  and  miracle." 
Again,  in  Troilus  and  Crejfflda  : 

"  So  rich  advantage  of  a  promis'd  glory, 

"  As  fmiles  upon  the  forehead  of  this  a6lion," 

Malone. 

*  And  little  Ihfsd  with  the  fet  phrafe  of  peace ;']  Soft  is  the 
reading  of  the  folio,     Johnson. 

Ihis  apology,  if  addrefled  to  his  mifirefs^  had  been  well  ex- 
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For  fince  thefe  arms  of  mine  had  feven  years'  pith. 
Till  now  fome  nine  moons  vvalied,  they  have  us'd 
Their  deareft  action  5  in  the  tented  field ; 
And  little  of  this  great  world  can  I  fpeak. 
More  than  pertains  to  feats  of  broil  and  battle ;     ~ 
And  thereforejittle  fliall  I  grace  my  caufe, 
In  fpeaking  for  myfelf:  Yet,  by  your  gracious  pa- 
tience, 
I  will  a  round  unvarnifh'd  ^  tale  deliver 


prefled.  But  what  he  wanted,  in  fpeaking  before  a  Venetian 
ienate,  was  not  the  foft  blandiftiments  of  fpeech,  but  the  art 
and  method  of  mafculine  eloquence.  The  old  quarto  reads  it, 
therefore,  as  I  am  perfuaded  Shakfpeare  wrote  : 

the  fet  phrafe  of  peace.     Warburton. 

Soft  may  have  been  ufed  for  ftill  and  calm,  as  oppofed  to  the 
clamours  of  war.     So,  in  CorioluTius  : 

" Say  to  them, 

,"  Thou  art  their  foldier,  and,  being  bred  in  Iro'ils, 

"  Haft  not  the  foft  way,  which  thou  doft  confefs 

"  Were  fit  for  thee  to  ufe." 
Again,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

"  • 'Tis  a  worthy  deed, 

"  And  (hall  become  you  well,  to  entreat  your  captain 

"  To  foft  and  gentle  fpeech."     Malone, 

*  Their  deareft  aRion  — ]  That  is,  dear,  for  which  much  is 
paid,  whether  money  or  labour ;  dear  aSiion,  is  action  performed 
at  great  expence,  either  of  eafe  or  fafety.     Johnson. 

Their  deareft  action  is  their  moft  important  a6tion.  See 
p.  202,  n.9.     Malone. 

Inftead  of  their  deareft  aBion,  we  ihould  fay  in  modern  lan- 
guage, their  heft  exertion.     Steevens. 

I  lliould  give  thefe  words  a  more  natural  fignification,  and  fup- 
pofe  that  they  mean — ihtir  favourite  adion,  the  aftion  moft  dear 
to  tliem.     Othello  fays  afterwards  : 

"  1  do  agnize 

"  A  natural  and  prompt  alacrity 

"  I  find  in  hardnefs."     M.  Mason. 

«  ^-^unvarnifh'd — ]  The  fecond  quarto  reads — unraviflied, 

Steevens. 
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Of  my  whole  courfe  of  love ;  what  drugs,    what 

charms, 
What  conjuration,  and  what  mighty  magick, 
(For  fuch  proceeding  I  am  charg'd  withal,) 
I  won  his  daughter  with.? 

Bra.  a  maiden  never  bold  ; 

Of  fpirit  fo  (till  and  quiet,  that  her  motion 
Blufh'd  at  herfelf  ;^  And  fhe, — in  fpite  of  nature, 
Of  years,  of  country,  credit,  every  thing, — 
To  fall  in  love  with  what  fhe  fear'd  to  look  on  ? 
It  is  a  judgment  maim'd,  and  moft  imperfect. 
That  will  confefs — perfection  fo  could  err 
Againft  all  rules  of  nature  ;  and  mud  be  driven 
To  find  out  practices  of  cunning  hell, 
Why  this  fl^iould  be.     I  therefore  vouch  again, 

'  I  won  his  daughter  tvith.']  [The  firfi:  quarto  and  folio — [won 
his  daughter.']  i.  e.  I  won  his  daughter  with  :  and  fo  all  the  mo- 
dern editors  read,  adopting  an  interpolation  made  by  the  editor 
of  the  fecond  folio,  who  was  wholly  unacquainted  with  our  poet's 
metre  and  phrafeology.  In  Timon  of  yilhcjis  we  have  the  farrie 
elliptical  expreflion  : 

"  Who  had  the  world  as  my  confectionary, 

"  The  mouths,  the  tongues,  the  eyes,  and  hearts  of  men, 

"  At  duty,  more  than  I  could  ixdi\\\e. employment  \^for']." 

Seealfo  Vol.  XVIII.  p.  647,  n.  2,  where  feveral  other  intlances 
of  a  fmiilar  phrafeology  are  coilefted.     Malone. 

As  my  fentiments  concerning  the  merits  of  the  fecond  folio 
are  diametrically  oppofite  to  Mr.  Malone's  opinion  of  it,  I  have 
not  difplaced  a  grammatical  to  make  room  ibr  an  ungrammatical 
expreflion. 

What  Mr.  Malone  has  flyled  "  fimilar  phrafeology,"  I  fliould 
not  helitate  to  call,  in  many  inftances,  congeniality  of  omiffions 
and  blunders  made  by  tranfcribers,  players,  or  printers. 

The  more  I  am  become  acquainted  with  the  ancient  copies, 
jeis  confidence  I  am  difpofed  to  place  in  their  authority,  as  often 
as  they  exhibit  anomalous  language,  and  defective  metre. 

Steevens. 

*  BluJJi'd  at  herfelf  j]  Mr.  IPope  reads — at  ilfeJf,  but  without 
neceflily.  Shakfpeare,  like  other  writers  of  his  age,  frequently 
ufes  xh.Q perjhnal,  inflead  of  the  neutral  ■^xowoun,     Stecvens. 
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That  with  fome  mixtures  powerful  o'er  the  blood. 
Or  with  fome  dram  conjur'd  to  this  effect, 
He  wrought  upon  her. 

Duke.  To  vouch  this,  is  no  proof  ;5' 

Without  more  certain  and  more  overt  teft,' 
Than  thefe  thin  habits,  and  poor  likelihoods 
Of  modern  feeming,^  do  prefer  againft  him. 

1  Sen.  But,  Othello,  fpeak ; — 
Did  you  by  indirect  and  forced  courfes 
Subdue  and  poifon  this  young  maid's  afFe(5lions  ? 
Or  came  it  by  requeft,  and  fuch  fair  queftion 
As  foul  to  Ibul  affordeth  ? 

0  th.  I  do  befeech  you. 

Send  for  the  lady  to  the  Sagittary,^ 
And  let  her  fpeak  of  me  before  her  father : 
If  you  do  find  me  foul  in  her  report, 


^  To  vouch  &c.]    The  firft  folio  unites  this  fpeech  with  the 
preceding  one  of  Bralantio ;  and  inftead  of  certain  reads  wider, 

SXEEVENS. 

^  overt  te/ti]    Open  proofs,  external  evidence. 

Johnson. 

*  thin  habits, 

Of  modtrii  Jeeming,']  Weak  Ihow  of  flight  appearance. 

Johnson. 
So  modern  is  generally  ufed  by  Shakfpeare.     See  Vol.  VIII. 
p.  276,  n.  5  ;  and  Vol.  X.  p.  245,  n,  5.     Malone. 

The  firft  quarto  reads  : 

"  Theje  are  thin  habits,  and  poore  Tikelyhoods 
"  Of  modern  Jeemings  you  prefer  againft  him." 

Steevens. 

^  ■         the  Sagittary,]     So  the  folio  here  and  in  a  former  paf- 
fage.     The  quarto  in  both  places  reads — the  Sagittar. 

Malone. 
The  Sagittary  means  the  fign  of   the  fi6Htious  creature  fo 
called,  i.  e,  an  animal  compounded  of  man  andhorfe,  and  armed 
with  a  bow  and  quiver.    See  Vol.  XV.  p.  46l,  n.  7- 

Steevens. 
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The  trufi,  the  office,  I  do  hold  of  you,4 
Not  only  take  away,  but  let  your  lentence 
Even  fall  upon  my  life. 

Duke.  Fetch  Defdemona  hither. 

Oth.  Ancient,  condu6l  them  ;  you  befl:  know  the 
place. — 

\_Exeunt  Iago  and  Attendants. 
And,  till  fhe  come,  as  truly  5  as  to  heav^en 
I  do  confefs  ^  the  vices  of  my  blood. 
So  juftly  to  your  grave  ears  I'll  prefent 
How  I  did  thrive  in  this  fair  lady's  love, 
And  fhe  in  mine. 

DvKE.  Say  it,  Othello. 

Oth.  Her  father  lov'd  me ;  oft  invited  me ; 
Still  queftion'd  me  the  llory  of  my  life. 
From  year  to  year  ;  the  battles,  fieges,  fortunes. 
That  I  have  pafs'd. 

I  ran  it  through,  even  from  my  boyifh  days, 
To  the  very  moment  that  he  bade  me  tell  it. 
Wherein  I  fpoke  of  mod  difaftrous  chances, 
Of  moving  accidents,  by  flood,  and  field ; 
Of   hair-breadth    fcapes    i'  the    imminent   deadly 

breach  ; 
Of  being  taken  by  the  infolent  foe. 
And  fold  to  flavery  ;  of  my  redemption  thence. 
And  portance  in  my  travel's  hiftory  i^ 


*  The  tnijl.  Sec]  This  line  is  wanting  in  ttie  firft  quarto. 

Steevens. 
'  ■;    ■  -as  truly  — ]  The  firfl  quarto  reads — as  faithful. 

Steevens. 
^  I  do  confefs  &c.]  This  line  is  omitted  in  the  firft  quarto. 

Steevens. 
'  And  portance  fsfc]  I  have  reftored — 
And  with  it  all  my  travel's  hiftory, 
from  the  old  edition.     It  is  in  the  reft  : 

And  portance  in  my  travel's  h'fiory. 
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Wherein  of  antresvaft/  and  defarts  idle,' 

Rymer.  in  his  critlclfm  on  this  play,  has  changed  it  to  portents. 
inftead  of  portance.     Pope. 

Mr.  Pope  has  reftored  a  line  to  which  there  is  a  little  objeftion, 
but  wlilch  has  no  force.  I  believe  portance  was  the  author's 
word  in  fome  revifed  copy.     I  read  thus  : 

Of  ieing -fold 

To  Jlavcry,  of  my  redemption  thence, 
And  portance  in't ;   my  travel's  hijlory. 
My  redemption  from  flavery,  and  behaviour  in  it.     Johnson. 

I  doubt  much  whether  this  line,  as  it  appears  in  the  folio, 
came  from  the  pen  of  Shakfpeare,  The  reading  of  the  quarto 
may  be  weak,  but  it  is  fenfe  ;  but  what  are  we  to  underitand  by 
my  demeanour,  or  my  fufFerings,  (which  ever  is  the  meaning,) 
in  my  travel's  hifiory  ?     Malone. 

By — my  portance  in  my  traveVs  hijiory,  perhaps  our  author 
meant — my  behaviour  in  my  travels  as  defcribed  in  my  hifiory  of 
them. 

Portance  is  a  word  already  ufed  in  Coriolanus :  ' 

"  — • •  took  from  you 

"  The  apprehenfion  of  his  prefent  portance, 
"  Which  gibingly,  ungravely,  he  did  fafliion,"  &c. 
Spenfer,    in  the  third  Canto  of  the  fecond  Book  of  the  Fairtj 
Queen,  likewife  ufes  it : 

"  But  for  in  court  gay  portaunce  he  perceiv'd." 

Steevens. 

^  JFherein  of  antrcs  vafl,  &c.]  Difcourfes  of  this  nature  made 
the  fubje(5l  of  the  politeft  converfations,  when  voyages  into,  and 
difcoveries  of,  the  new  world  were  all  in  vogue.  So,  when  the 
Baftard  Faulconbridge  in  King  John,  defcribes  the  behaviour  of 
upftart  greatnefs,  he  makes  one  of  the  eflential  circumftances  of 
it  to  be  this  kind  of  table-talk.  The  fathion  then  running  alto- 
gether in  this  way,  it  is  no  wonder  a  young  lady  of  quality  (liould 
be  ftruck  with  the  hillory  of  an  adventurer.  So  that  Rymer, 
who  profefledly  ridicules  this  whole  circumftance,  and  the  noble 
author  of  the  Characieriftlcks,  who  more  obliquely  fneers  at  it, 
only  expofe  their  own  ignorance.     Warburton. 

Wlioever  ridicules  this  account  of  the  progrcfs  of  love,  fliows 
his  ignorance,  not  only  of  hiftory,  but  of  nature  and  manners. 
It  is  no  wonder  that,  in  any  age,  or  in  any  nation,  a  lady,  re- 
clufe,  timorous,  and  delicate,  fhould  defire  to  hear  of  events  and 
fcenes  which  flic  could  never  fee,  and  thould  admire  the  ma.i 


270  .        OTHELLO, 

Kough  quapries,  rocks,  and  hills  whofe  heads  touch 

heaven, 
It  was  my  hint  to  fpeak,'  fuch  was  the  procefs; 

■si^ho  had  endured  dangers,  and  performed  actions,-  which,  how- 
ever great,  were  yet  magniiied  by  her  timidity.     Johns&n.. 

anires — ]  French,  grottos.     Pope. 

Caves  and  dens.     Johnson. 

^  a7id  defarts  idle,]    Every  mind  is  liable  to  abfence  and 

inadvertency,  elfe  Pope  [who  reads — defarts  u-'ild,'\  could  never 
have  reje6ted  a  word  lb  poetically  beautiful.  Id/e  is  an  epithet 
ufed  to  exprefs  the  infertility  of  the  chaotick  flate,  in  the  Saxon 
translation  of  the  Pentateuch.     Johnson. 

So,  in  The  Coynedy  of  Errors  : 

"  Ufurping  ivy,  briar,  or  idle  mofs." 

Mr.  Pope  might  have  found  the  epithet  wild  in  all  the  three 
laft  folios.     Steevens. 

The  epithet,  idle,  which  the  ignorant  editor  of  the  fecond 
folio  did  not  underftand,  and  therefore  changed  to  ivild,  is  con- 
firmed by  another  paffage  in  this  Aft  :  "  — either  to  haveitfteril 
with  idlenefs,  or  manured  with  induftry,"     Malone. 

Virgil  employs  ignavus  in  the  fame  way  : 

"  ■ Iratus  fylvam  devexit  arator, 

"  Et  nemora  evertit  maltos  ignava  per  annos." 

Georg.  II.  V.  207.     HoLi  White. 
^  It  teas  viy  hint  to  /peak,']    This  implies  it  as  done  by  a  trap 
laid  for  her :   but  the  old  quarto  reads  hent,  i.  e.  ufe,  cuftom. 
[Hint  is  the  reading  of  the  folio.]     Warburton. 

Hent  is  not  ufe  in  Shakfpeare,  nor,  I  believe,  in  any  other 
author.  Hint,  or  cue,  is  commonly  ufed  for  occafion  of  fpeech, 
which  is  explained  by,  fuch  is  the  procefs,  that  is,  the  courfe  of* 
the  tale  required  it.  If  hent  be  reftored,  it  may  be  explained  by 
hajidle.     1  had  a  handle,  or  opportunity,  to  fpeak  of  cannibals. 

Johnson. 
Hent  occurs  at  the  conclufion  of  the  4th  A£t  of  Meafure  for 
Meqfure.     It  is  derived  from  the  Saxon  Hentan,  and  means,  to 
take  hold  of,  to  feixe  : 

"  the  graved  citizens 

"  Have  hent  the  gates." 
But  in  the  very  next  page  Othello  fays  : 

"  Upon  this  hint  I  fpake." 

It  is  certain  therefore  that  change  is  unnecelTary.     Steevens. 
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And  of  the  Cannibals  that  each  other  eat. 

The  Anthropophagi,  and  men  whole  heads 

Do  grow  beneath  their  fhoulders.-'     Thefe  things  to 

hear. 
Would  Defdemona  ferloully  incline  : 
But  (till  the  houfe  affairs  would  draw  her  thence  ; 
Which  ever  as  fhe  could  with  hafte  defpatch, 
She'd  come  again,  and  with  a  greedy  ear 
Devour  up  my  difcourfe  -J  Which  I  obferving, 

' men  whofe  heads 

Do  grow  beneath  their  Jlioulders,']  Of  thefe  men  there  is  an 
account  in  the  interpolated  travels  of  Mandeville,  a  book  of  that 
time.     Johnson. 

•  The  Cannibals  and  Anthropophagi  were  known  to  an  Englifti 
audience  before  Shakfpeare  introduced  them.  In  The  Hijtory  of 
Orlando  Furiofo,  played  for  the  entertainment  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, they  are  mentioned  in  the  very  firll  fcene  ;  and  Raleigh 
fpeaks  of  people  whofe  heads  appear  ?wt  above  their  flioulders. 

Again,  in  the  tragedy  of  Locrine,  15Q5  : 
"  Or  v/here  the  bloody  Jnihropophagi, 
"  With  greedy  jaws  devour  the  wandring  wights," 

The  poet  might  likewife  have  read  of  them  in  Pliny's  Natural 
Hijiory,  tranflated  by  P.  Holland,  1601,  and  in  Stowe's  Chro- 
nicle.    Steevens. 

Hiftories  (fays  Bernard  Gilpin,  in  a  Sermon  before  Ed- 
ward VI.)  make  mention  of  a  "  people  called  Anthropophagi, 
eaters  of  men."     Reed. 

Our  poet  has  again  in  The  Tempe/i  mentioned  "■  men  whofe 
heads  i^ood  in  their  breafts."  He  had  in  both  p'aces  probably 
Hackluyt's  Voyages,  I598,  in  yi^w  : — "  On  that  branch  which 
is  called  Caora,  are  a  nation  of  a  people  whofe  heades  appeare 
not  above  their  fhoulders  : — they  are  reported  to  have  their  eyes 
in  their  llioulders,  and  their  mouthes  in  the  middle  of  their 
breath." 

Raleigh  alfo  has  given  an  account  of  men  whofe  heads  do  grow 
beneath  their  fhoulders,  in  his  Defcription  of  Guiana,  publilhed 
in  1596,  a  book  that  without  doubt  Shakfpeare  had  read. 

Ma^one. 

^  and  with  a  greedy  ear 

Devour  up  my  dijlourfe  .]    So,  in  Marlowe's  Lufl's  Domi- 
nion, written  before  1593  : 


^n  OTHELLO, 

Took  once  a  pliant  hour  ;  and  found  good  means 
To  draw  from  her  a  prayer  of  earneil  heart. 
That  I  would  all  my  pilgrimage  dilate. 
Whereof  by  parcels  (he  had  fomething  heard. 
But  not  intentively  :^  I  did  confent ; 


*'  Hang  both  your  greedy  ears  upon  my  lips  f 

"  Let  them  devour  tny  Jpeech." 
Again,  in  Spenfer's  Fairy  Queen,  B.  VI.  c.  ix : 

''  Whyleft  thus  he  talkt,  the  knight  with  greedy  eare 

"  Hong  ftill  upon  his  melting  mouth  attent." 

Malone. 

Both  thefe  phrafes  occur  in  Tully.     "  Non  Temper  implet  aure» 

meas,  itaiunt  avidts  &  capaces."     Oral.  104.     "  Nos  hinc  vora- 

miisWteras — ."     jld.  Attic,  iv.  14.     Auribus  avidis  c^^X.'^Ll^t,  may 

alfo  be  found  in  Ovid,  De  Ponto.     STEEVE^fs. 

"  Iliacofque  iterum  demens  audire  labores 
"  Expofcit,  pendetque  iterum  narrantis  ab  ore."     Virg. 

M.  Mason. 

*  But  not  intentively  :]  Thus  the  eldeft  quarto.     The  firft  folio 
reads — in/iinSfively  ;  the  fecond, — difiinciively. 

The  old  word,  however,  may  fland — Intention  and  attention 
were  once  fynonymous.  So,  in  a  play  called  The  IJle  of  Gulls, 
IQOQ:  "  Grace  !  at  fitting  down,  they  cannot  intend  it  for  hun- 
ger." i.  e.  attend  to  it.  Defdemona,  who  was  often  called  out 
of  the  room  on  the  fcore  of  houfe-aftairs,  could  not  have  heard 
Othello's  tale  intentively,  i.  e.  with  attention  to  all  its  parts. 
Again,  in  Chapman's  verfion  of  the  Iliad,  B.  VI : 

"  He6lor  intends  his  brother's  will ;  but  firft"  &c. 
Again,  in  the  tenth  Book  : 

" all  with  intentive  ear 

"  Converted  to  the  enemies'  tents — ■ — ." 
Again,  in  the  eighth  Book  of  the  Odyjfey : 

"  For  our  fliips  know  th'  exprelled  minds  of  men  ; 
"  And  will  fo  moft  intentively  retaine 
"  Their  fcopes  appointed,  that  they  never  erre." 
Again,  in  a  very  fcarce  book  entitled  A  courtUe  Controverjie 
of    Cupids  Cautels  :    Coriteyning  fine   Tragicall  Hijtories,  8cc. 
Tranflated  out  of  French  &c.   by  H.  IF.  [Henry  Wotton]   4to. 
15/8  :   "  Thefe  fpeeches  collected  ententively  by  a  friend"  &c. 

Steevens, 
Shakfpeare  has  already  ufed  the  word  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  his 
Merry  IFives  of  Windfor  :  "  — Qie  did  courle  over  ray  exteriors 
with  fuch  a  greedy  intention,"     See  p.  74,  n.  2. 
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And  often  did  beguile  her  of  her  tears. 
When  I  did  fpeak  of  fome  diftrefsful  ftroke, 
That  my  youth  fufFer'd.     My  ftory  being  done. 
She  gave  me  for  my  pains  a  world  of  fighs  :5 
She  fvvore, — In  faith,  'twas  Itrange,*^  'twas  palling 

fl  range  ; 
'Twas  pitiful,  'twas  wondrous  pitiful : 
She  wifh'd,  fhe  had  not  heard  it ;  yet  fhe  wiih'd 


•  Difiinclively  was  the  conjeSural  emendation  of  the  editor  of 
the  fecond  folio,  who  never  examined  a  tingle  quarto  copy. 

Malone. 

^  a  world  of  fighs  :]    It  was  hijfes  in  the  later  editions  : 

bnt  thi^  is  evidently  the  true  reading.  The  lady  had  been  for- 
ward indeed  to  give  him  a  world  of  kijjes  upon  a  bare  recital  of 
his  ftory  ;  nor  does  it  agree  with  the  following  lines.     Pope. 

Sighs  is  the  reading  of  the;  qaarto,  1022  ;  kiJJes  of  the  folio. 

Malone. 

"  She  fwore, — In  faith,  'twas  ^ftrange,  &c.]    Here   (as  on  a 
former  occafion  refpe6ting  the  prophecies  that  induced  the  ruin 
of  Macbeth,)    the  reader  muft  be  indebted  to  Mr.  Whitaker's 
zealous  and  powerful  Vindication  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  8vo. 
Vol.  II.  p.  48/,  edit.  I/PO  :   "  Let  not  the  modern  reader  be  hurt 
here  and  in  paragraph  X,  at  a  Lady,  a  Queen,  and  a  Mary, 
^/wearing.     To  aver  upon  faith  and  honour,    was   then  called 
fwearing,  equally  with  a  folemn  appeal  to  god  ;  and  contidered 
as  the  fame  with  it."     This  is  plain  from  the  pAflage  immediately 
before  us  :   "  I  fwcar, — upon  my  faith  and  honour,"  fhe  fays 
exprefbly.     She  alfo  fays  (lie  does  this  "  again  ;"  thus  referring 
to  the  commencement  of  this  letter,  where  (he  "  appeals  to  her 
God  as  witnefs."     And  thus  Shakfpeare  makes  Othello  to  reprc- 
fent  Defdemona,  as  atting;  in  a'palfage  that  1  have  often  con- 
demned, before  I  faw  this  eafy  explanation  of  it,  as  one  among 
many  proofs  of  Shakfpeare's  inability  to  exhibit  the  delicate  graces 
of  female  convcrfation  : 
She  fwore,   isfc. 
This  remark,  therefore,  ferves  at  once  to  jufllfy  Defdemona 
and  Queen  Mary,  and  to  fliow  what  kind  of  fwearing  is  ufed  by 
both  ;   not  a  bold  and  maiculine  oath  put  into  the  mouth  of  Del- 
dcmona,  fuch  as  Elizabeth  frequently  ufed,  but  a  more  earneft 
affirmation  upon  her  faith  and  honour,  which  flie  considered  as 
the  fame  with  a  folemn  appeal  to  God.     Steevens. 

Vol.  XIX.  T 
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That  heaven  had  made  her  fuch  a  man  :  fhe  thank'd 

me; 
And  bade  me,  if  I  had  a  friend  that  lov'd  her, 
I  (hould  but  teach  him  how  to  tell  my  llory, 
And  that  would  woo  her.     Upon  this  hint,  I  fpake : 
She  lov'd  me  for  the  dangers  I  had  pafs'd  ; 
And  I  lov'd  her,  that  Ihe  did  pity  them. 
This  only  is  the  witchcraft  I  have  us'd  ; 
Here  comes  the  lady,  let  her  witnefs  it. 

Enter  Desdemona,  Iago,  and  Attendants. 

Duke.  I  think,  this  tale  would  win  my  daughter 
too. — 
Good  Brabantio, 

Take  up  this  mangled  matter  at  the  bed  : 
Men  do  their  broken  weapons  rather  ufe. 
Than  their  bare  hands. 

Bra.  I  pray  you,  hear  hei*  fpeak; 

If  (lie  confefs,  that  fhe  was  half  the  wooer, 
Defi:ru6lion  on  my  head,^  if  my  bad  blame 
Light  on  the  man  ! — Come  hither,  gentle  miftrefs ; 
Do  you  perceive  in  all  this  noble  company. 
Where  mod  you  owe  obedience  ? 

Des.  My  noble  father, 

I  do  perceive  here  a  divided  duty : 
To  you,  I  am  bound  for  life,  and  education  ; 
My  life,  and  education,  both  do  learn  me 
How  to  refpe6l  you ;  you  are  the  lord  of  duty,^ 
I  am  hitherto  your  daughter :  But  here's  my  huf- 
band ; 


7.  DeftruSiion  &c.]  Tbequartos  read — Deftrudion  light  on  me. 

Steevens. 

•  you  are  the  lord  of  duty,']  The  firfl  quarto  reads — you 

are  lord  of  all  my  duty.     Steevkns. 
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And  Co  much  duty  as  my  mother  fhow'd 
To  you,  preferring  you  before  her  fatherj^ 
So  much  I  challenge  that  I  may  profefs 
Due  to  the  Moor,  my  lord. 

Bra.  God  be  with  you  ! — I  have  done  : — 

Pleafe  it  your  grace,  on  to  the  ftate  affairs ; 
I  had  rather  to  adopt  a  child,  than  get  it. — 
Come  hither,  Moor  : 
I  here  do  give  thee  that  with  all  my  heart, 
Which,'  but  thou  haft  already,  with  all  my  heart 
I  would  keep  from  thee. — For  your  fake,  jewel, 
I  am  glad  at  foul  I  have  no  other  child ; 
For  thy  efcape  would  teach  me  tyranny. 
To  hang  clogs  on  them. — I  have  done,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Let  me  fpeak  like  yourfelf ;-  and  lay  a  fen- 
tence. 
Which,  as  a  grife,^  or  ftep,  may  help  thefe  lovers 


'  j4nd  fo  much  duty  as  my  mother  Jliow'd 

To  you,  preferring  you  before  her  father,  &c.]  Perhaps 
Shakfpeare  had  here  in  his  thoughts  the  anfwer  of  the  youngell: 
daughter  of  Ina,  King  of  the  Weft  Saxons,  to  her  father,  which 
he  feems  to  have  copied  in  King  Lear.     See  Vol.  XVII,  p.  302. 

Malone. 

*  Which,  &c.]  This  line  is  omitted  in  the  firft  quarto. 

Steevens. 

*  Let  me  fpeak  like  yourfelf;']  The  Duke  feems  to  mean, 
when  he  fays  he  will  fpeak  like  Brabantio,  that  he  will  fpeak  fen- 
tentioufly.     Johkson. 

Let  me  fpeak  like  yourfelf;']  i.  e.  let  me  fpeak  as  yourfelf 
would  fpeak,  were  you  not  too  much  heated  with  paffion. 

Sir  J.  Rrynolds. 

^  as  a  grife,]     Grize  from  degrees.     A  grize  is  a  ftep. 

So,  in  Tim  on  : 

"  for  every  grize  of  fortune 

"  Is  fmooth'd  by  that  below." — 
Ben  Jonfon,  in  his  Sejanus,  gives  the  original  word  : 

"  Whom  when  he  faw  lie  fpread  on  the  degrees." 
In  the  will  of  King  Henry  VI.  where  the  dimenfioas  of  King's 
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Into  your  favour.'^ 

When  reipedies  are  paft,  the  griefs  are  ended,5 

By  feeing  the  worft,  which  late  on  hopes  depended. 

To  mourn  a  mifchief  that  is  paft  and  gone, 

Is  the  next  way  to  draw  new  milchief  on.^ 

What  cannot  be  prefervVl  when  fortune  takes. 

Patience  her  injury  a  mockery  makes. 

The  robb'd,  that  fmiles,  fleals  fomething  from  the 

thief; 
He  robs  himfelf,  that  fpcnds  a  bootlefs  grief. 

Bra.  So  let  the  Turk  of  Cyprus  us  beguile ; 
We  lofe  it  not,  fo  long  as  we  can  fmile. 
He  bears  the  fentence  well,  that  nothing  bears 
But  the  free  comfort  which  from  thence  he  hears  :' 
But  he  bears  both  the  fentence  and  the  forrow. 
That,  to  pay  grief,  mull  of  poor  patience  borrow. 
Thefe  fentences,  to  fugar,  or  to  gall, 
Being  ftrong  on  both  lides,  are  equivocal  : 
But  words  are  words  ;  I  never  yet  did  hear. 
That  the  bruis'd   heart  was  pierced  through  the 
ear.^ 

College  chapel  at  Cambridge  are  iet  down,  the  word  occurs,  as 
fpelt  in  feme  of  the  old  editions  of  Shakfpeare  :  "  — from  the 
provoft's  ftall,  unto  the  greece  called  Gradus  Choti,  gO  feet." 

Steevens. 

*  Into  your  favour.']  This  is  wanting  in  the  folio,  but  found 
in  the  quarto.     Johnson. 

^  When  remedies  arc  paft,  the  griefs  are  ended,']  This  ouv 
poet  has  elfewhere  esprelfed  [In  Love's  Labour's  Loft,  A61  V. 
ic.  ii.]  by  a  common  proverbial  fentence,  Paft  cure  is  ftill  pafl 
care.     Malone. 

^  new  ?nfchief  on,]  The  quartos  read — more  mifchief. 

Steevens, 

'  But  the  free  con  fort  which  from  thence  he  hears  .•]  But  the 
moral  precepts  of  confolation,  vvhich  are  liberally  beftowed  on 
occafion  of  the  fentence.     Johnson. 

*  But  words  are  words ;  I  never  yet  did  hear 

That  the  Iruis'd  heart  was  pierced  through  the  ear.]     The 
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I  humbly  befeech  you,   proceed  to  the  affairs  of 
ftate. 


Duke  had  by  fage  fentences  been  exhorting  Brabantioto  patience, 
and  to  forget  the  grief  of  his  daughter's  ftolen  raaniage,  to 
which  Brabantio  is  made  very  pertinently  to  reply  to  this  crte6t  : 
"  My  lord,  I  apprehend  very  well  the  wifdom  of  your  advice  ; 
but  though  you  would  comfort  me,  words  are  but  words  ;  and 
th,e  heart,  already  hruifed,  was  never  pierced,  or  wounded, 
tbrough  the  ear."  It  is  obvious  that  the  text  muft  be  reftored 
thus  : 

That  the  bruised  heart  was  pieced  through  the  car. 
i.e.  that  the  wounds  of  forrow  were  ever  cured,  or  a  man  made 
heart-whole  merely  by  the  words  oi  confolation. 

Warburton. 
Shakfpeare  was  c-ontlnually  changing  his  firft  exprelhon  for 
another,  either  ftronger  or  more  uncommon  3  ib  that  very  often 
the  reader  who  has  not  the  fame  continuity  or  fucceflion  of  ideas, 
is  at  a  lofs  for  its  meaning.  Many  of  Shakfpeare's  uncouth 
ftrained  epithets  may  be  explained,  by  going  back  to  the  obvious 
and  fimple  expreffion,  which  is  moft  likely  to  occur  to  the  mind 
in  that  flate.  I  can  imagine  tlie  firft  mode  of  expreffion  that  oc- 
curred to  the  poet  was  this  : 

"  The  troubled  heart  was  never  cured  by  words." 
To  give  it  poetical  force,  be  altered  the  phrafe  : 

"  The  wounded  heart  was  never  readied  through  the  ear." 
IVounded  heart  he  changed  to  broken,  and  that  to  bruifed,  as 
a  more  common  expreffion.  Reached  he  altered  to  touched,  and 
the  tranfition  is  then  eafy  to  pierced,  i.  e.  thoronghly  touched. 
When  the  fentiment  is  brought  to  this  ftate,  the  commentator, 
without  this  unravelling  clue,  expounds  piercing  the  heart  in  its 
common  acceptation  wounding  the  heart,  which  making  in  this 
place  nonfenfe,  is  corre6ted  to  pieced  the  heart,  which  is  very 
ftiff,  and,  as  Polonius  fays,  is  a  vile  phrafe.     Sir  J.  Reynolds. 

Pierced  may  be  right.  The  confequence  of  a  bruife  is  fome- 
times  matter  coUefied,  and  this  can  no  way  be  cured  without 
piercirtg  or  letting  it  out.     Thus,  in  Hamlet  : 

"  It  will  but  Ikin  and  film  the  ulcerous  place, 
"  Whiles  rank  corruption  mining  all  within, 
""  Infedts  unfeen." 


Again 


This  is  th'  impofthume  of  much  wealth  and  peace. 
That  inward  breaks,  and  ffiows  no  caufe  without. 
Why  the  man  dies." 
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Duke.  The  Turk  with  a  molt  mighty  prepara- 
tion makes  for  Cyprus  : — Othello,  the  fortitude  of 

Our  author  might  have  had  hi  his  memory  the  following  quaint 
title  of  an  old  book  :  i.  e.  "  A  lytell  treatyfe  called  the  dyfpu- 
tacyon,  or  the  complaynte  of  the  herte  through  perced  with  the 
ioki/nge  of  the  eye.  Impr\'nted  at  Londo  in  Fleteftrete  at  ye  fygne 
of  the  fonne  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde." 

Again,  in  A  ncwe  and  a  mery  Interlude  concernyng  Pleqfure 
and  Payne  in  Love,  made  by  Ihon.  Heywood :  Fol.  ilaftal^ 
1534  : 

"  Thorough  myne  erys  dyreftly  to  myne  harte 
"  Percyth  his  wordys  evyn  lyke  as  many  fperys." 

Steevens. 
But  words  are  tvords  ;  I  never  yet  did  hear, 
That  the  bruis'd  heart  was  pierced  through  the  earj]  Thefe 
moral  precepts,  fays  Brabantio,  may  perhaps  be  founded  in  wif- 
dom,  but  they  are  of  no  avail.  Words  after  all  are  but  words  j 
and  I  never  yet  heard  that  confolatory  fpeeches  could  reach  and 
■penetrate  the  afflided  heart,  through  the  medium  of  the  ear. 

Brabantio  here  expreffes  the  fame  fentiment  as  the  father  of 
Hero  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  when  he  derides  the  attempts 
of  thofe  comforters  who  in  vain  endeavour  to — 

"  Charm  ache  with  air,  and  agony  with  words." 
Our  author  has  in  various  places  ihown  a  fondnefs  for  this  an- 
tlthefis  between  the  heart  and  ear.     Thus,  in  his   Venus  and 
Ado7iis  : 

"  This  difmal  cry  rings  fadly  in  her  ear, 
"  Through  which  it  enters,  to  furprife  her  heart." 
Again,  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing :  "  My  coufin  tells  him 
in  his  ear,  that  he  is  in  her  heart." 
Again,  in  Cyinbeline : 

"  1  have  fuch  a  heart  as  both  mine  ears 

"  Muft  not  in  hafte  abufe." 
Again,  in  his  Rape  of  Liicrece  : 

"  His  ear  her  prayers  admits,  but  his  heart  granteth 
"  No  penetrable  entrance  to  her  plaining." 
A  doubt  has  been  entertained  concerning  the  word  pierced,  which 
Dr.  Warburton  fuppofed  to  mean  wounded,  and  therefore  fub- 
fiituted  pieced  in  its  room.  But  pierced  is  merely  a  figurative 
expreffion,  and  means  not  wounded,  but  penetrated,  in  a  meta- 
phorical Jhife;  thoroughly  affeded  ;  as  in  the  following  pafTage 
in  Shakfpeare's  46th  Sonnet : 

"  My  heart  doth  plead,  that  thou  in  him  doft  lie ; 
"  A  clofet  never  pierc'd  with  cryftal  eyes." 
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the  place  is  baft  known  to  you  :  And  though  we 
have  there  a  lubftitute  of  moft  allowed  fufiicieiicy, 
yet  opinion,  a  fovereign  miltrefs  of  efFe6ls,  throws 
a  more  fafer  voice  on  you  :  you  muft  therefore  be 
content  to  flubber  the  glofs  of  your  new  fortunes  > 

So  alfo,  in  Loves  Labour's  Loji  : 

"  Honefl:  plain  words  beft  pierce  the  ear  of  grief.'' 
Again,  in  his  Rape  of  Lucrece  : 

"  With  fweeteft  touches  pierce  yonr  miftrefs'  ear." 
In  a  word,  c  heart  pierced  through  the  ear,  is  a  heart  which  (to 
ufe  our  poet's  words  eUewhere,)  has  granted  a  penetrable  en- 
trance to  the  language  of  confolation.     So,  in  The  Mirrour  for 
Magijlrates,   1575  : 

"  My  piteous  plaint — the  hardeft  heart  may  pierce.'' 
Spenfer  has  ufed  the  word  exaftly  in  the  fame  figurative  fenfe 
in  which  it  is  here  employed  ;   Fairy  Queen,  B.  VI.  c.  ix  : 

"  Whyleft  thus  he  talkt,  the  kniglit  with  greedy  eare 
"  Hong  ftill  upon  his  melting  mouth  attent ; 
"  Whofe  fenfefuU  ivords  cmpierjt  his  hart  fo  ncare, 
"  That  he  was  rapt  with  double  ravilhment." 
And,  in  his  fourth  Book,  c,  viii.  we  have  the  very  words  of  the 
text: 

"  Her  words 

"  Which,  pajjing  through  the  eares,  would  pierce  the 
hart." 
Some  perfons  have  fuppofed  that  pierced  when  applied  meta- 
phorically to  the  heart,  can  only  be  ufed  to  exprefs  painj  that 
the  poet  might  have  faid,  pierced  with  grief,    or  pierced  with 
plaints,  &:c.  but  that  to  talk  of  piercing  a  heart  with  cojfolalory 
fpeeches,    is  a  cataclirefis  :   but  the  palfage  above  quoted  from 
Spenfer's  iixth  Book  fliows  that  there  is  no  ground  for  the  ob- 
jedion.     So  alfo,  in  Marlowe  sTcnni-urlaine,  ISgO,  we  find— 
"  Nor  thee  nor  them,  thrice  noble  Tamburlaine, 
*'  Shall  want  my  heart  to  be  with  gladmfs  piercd." 

Malone. 

'  to  flubber  the  glofs  of  your  new  fortunes — ]  To  flut- 

ler,  on  this  occafion,  is  to  otfcure.     So,    in  the  Firft  Part  of 
Jcronnno,  &:c.  l605  : 

"  The  evening  too  begins  to  flubber  day." 
The  latter  part  of  this  metaphor  has  already  occurred  in  Macbeth : 

"  ' golden  opinions 

"  Which  (hould  be  worn  now  in  their  neiceft  glofs." 

SXEEVENS. 
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Avith   this   more  flubborn   and    boilterous  expedi- 
tion. 

0th.  The  tyrant  cuftom,  mod  grave  fenators. 
Hath  made  the  flinty  and  fteel  couch  of  war 
My  thrice-driven  bed  of  down  :^  I  do  agnize^ 
A  natural  and  prompt  alacrity, 
I  find  in  hardnefs ;  and  do  undertake 
Thefe  prefent  wars  3  againft  the  Ottomites. 
Molt  humbly  therefore  bending  to  your  ftate, 
I  crave  fit  difpofition  for  my  wife  ; 
Due  reference  of  place,  and  exhibition  ;4 

^  ■  thrice  driven  led  of  down  .•]  A  driven  bed,  is  a  bed  for 
which  the  feathers  are  felefted,  by  driving  with  a  fan,  which 
feparates  the  light  from  the  heavy,     Johnson. 

^  /cfo  agnize — ]  i.  e.  acknowledge,  confefs,  avow.     So, 

in  A  Summarie  Report,  &c.  of  the  Speaker  relative  to  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  4to.  15.86  :  "  — a  repentant  convert,  agnijing 
her  Maiefties  great  mercie"  &c.  Again,  in  the  old  play  of 
Cambyses  : 

"  The  tenorof  your  princely  will,  from  you  for  to  agnize." 
In  this  inftance,  however,  it  fignilies  to  know  ;  as  likewife  in 
the  following,  from  the  fame  piece  : 

"  Why  fo  ?  I  pray  you  let  me  agnize."     Steevens. 

It  is  fo  defined  [i.  e.  to  acknowledge]  in  Bullokar's  EngliJIi 
Expofitor,  Svo,  iQlQ.     Malone. 

^  Thefe  prefent  wars — ]  The  quarto,  l622,  and  the  folio,  by 
an  error  of  the  prefs,  have- — this  prefent  wars.  For  the  emen- 
dation I  am  refponfible,     Malone. 

*  I  crave  ft  difpofition  for  my  wife  ; 

Due  reference  of  place,  and  exhibition  ;  &c.]  I  defire,  that 
proper  dypfhlon  be  made  for  my  wife,  that  Ihe  may  have  pre- 
cedency and  revenue,  accommodation  and  company,  fuitable  to 
her  rank. 

For  reference  of  place,  the  old  quartos  have  reverence,  which 
Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  has  received.     I  Ihoukl  read  : 
Due  preference  of  place,  Johnson. 

Exhibition  is  allowance.  The  word  is  at  prefent  ufed  only  at 
the  univerfities. 

3o,  in  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  : 
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With  fuch  accommodatiorij  and  befort, 
As  levels  with  her  breeding. 

Duke.  If  you  pleafe, 

Be't  at  her  father's. 

Bra,  I'll  not  have  it  To. 

Oth.  Nor  I. 

Des.  Nor  I ;  I  would  not  there  refide, 

To  put  my  father  in  impatient  thoughts, 
By  being  in  his  eye.     Mofl  gracious  duke. 
To  my  unfolding  lend  a  gracious  ear  ;5 
And  let  me  find  a  charter  in  your  voice,^ 
To  aihft  my  fimplenefs.^ 

Duke.  What  would  you,  Defdemona  ? 

Des.  That  I  did  love  the  Moor  to  live  with  him, 
My  downright  violence  and  ftorm  of  fortunes  ^ 

"  What  maintenance  he  from  his  friends  receives, 
"  Like  exhibition  thou  fhalt  have  from  me." 
Again,  in  King  Edward  IF.  bv  Hey  wood,   1626: 
"  Of  all  the  exhibition  yet  beftovi^'d, 
"  This  woman's  liberality  likes  me  bed."     Steevens. 
SeeVol.XVIL  p.  33G,  n.  7.     Malone. 

5  Mnjt  gracious  duke, 

To  my  unfolding  lend  a  gracious  ear;']  Thus  the  quarto, 
1622.  The  folio,  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  the  fame  epithet, 
reads — your  profperous  ear  3  i.  e.  your  propitious  ear. 

Steevens. 

*  a  charter  in  your  i/oice,']     Let  your  favour  privilege 

me.     Johnson. 

7  To  affift  myjimplenefs.']  The  firft  quarto  reads  this  as  an 
unfinifhed  fentence  : 

And  if  my  Jimplenefs .     Steevens. 

*  Afy  downright  violence  and  ftorm  of  fortunes — ]  Violence 
is  not  violence  fuff'ered,  but  violence  aSied.  Breach  of  common 
rules  and  obligations.  The  old  quarto  has  fcorn  of  fortune, 
•whigh  is  perhaps  the  true  reading.     Johnson. 

The  fame  miftake  of  fcorn  for  Jiorm  had  alfo  happened  in  the 
old  copies  of  Troilus  and  Crejfida : 
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May  trumpet  to  the  world ;  my  heart's  fubdued^ 
Even  to  the  very  quality  of  my  lord :' 

"  -as  when  the  fun  doth  light  zfcorn," 

inftead  of  a—Jiorm.  See  Vol.  XV.  p.  235,  n".  8 ;  and  Vol.  XVII. 
p.  445,  n   3. 

I  am  alfo  inclined  to  read — -Jlorm  of  fortunes,  on  account  of 
the  words  that  follow,  viz.  "  May  trumpet  to  the  world." 
So,  in  King  Henry  IF.  Part  I : 

*'  the  fouthern  wind 

"  Doth  play  the  trumpet  to  his  purpofes." 

I  concur  with  Dr.  Johnfon  in   his  explanation  of  the  paflage 

before  us.     Mr.  M.  Mafon  is  of  the  fame  opinion,  and  properly 

obferves,  that  by  thejtonn  of  fortune,  "  the  injuries  of  fortune" 

are  not  meant,  "  but  Defdemona's  high-fpirited  braving  of  her." 

Steevens. 
So,  in  King  Henry  PHI : 

"  An  old  man  broken  with  ihtflorms  of  ^flate" 
The  expi'effion  in  the  text  is  found  in  Spenfer's  Fairy  Queen, 
Book  VI.  c.  ix  : 

'•■  Give  leave  awhile,  good  father,  in  this  fliore 
"■  To  reft  my  barcke,  which  hath  bene  beaten  late 
"  V^^ith  formes  of  fortune  and  tempeituous  fate." 
And  Bacon,  in  his  Hiftory  of  King  Henry  the  Seventh,  has  ufed 
the  fame  language :   "  The  king  in  his   account  of  peace  and 
calms  did  much  overcaft  his  fortunes,  which  proved  for  many 
years  together  full  of  broken  feas,  tides,  and  tempc/is." 

Mr.  M.  Mafon  objefts,  tliat  Mr.  Steevens  has  not  explained 
thefe  words.  Is  any  explanation  wanting  ?  or  can  he,  who  has 
read  in  Hamlet,  that  a  judicious  player  "  in  the  tempefi  and 
whirlwind  of  his  pajjion  flionld  acquire  and  beget  a  tempe- 
rance j"  who  has  heard  Falftaff  with  for  a  tempeft  of  provoca- 
tion ;  and  finds  in  Troilus  and  Creffida — "  in  the  wind  and  tem- 
peft of  her  frown,"  be  at  a  lofs  to  underftand  the 'meaning  of  a 
form  of  fortunes?  By  her  doivnright  violence  and  Jlorm  of 
fortunes,  Defdemona  without  doubt  means,  the  bold  and  decifive 
meafure  flie  had  taken,  of  following  the  dictates  of  paflion,  and 
giving  herfelf  to  tlie  Moor ;  regardlefs  of  her  parent's  difplea- 
lure,  the  forms  of  her  country,  and  the  future  inconvenience 
Ihe  might  be  fubjecl  to,  by  "  tying  her  duty,  beauty,  wit,  and 
fortujies,  in  an  extravagant  and  wheeling  ftranger,  of  here  and 
every  where." 

On  looking  into  Mr.  Edwards's  remarks,  I  find  he  explains 
thefe  words  nearly  in  the  fame  manner.  "  Downright  violence. 
(fays  he,)  means,  the  unbridled  impetuofity  with  which  her  paf- 
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I  faw  Othello's  vifage  in  his  mind  ;* 

Hon  hurried  her  on  to  this  unlawful  marriage;  and  Jiorm  of  for- 
tunes may  fignify  the  hazard  fhe  thereby  ran,  of  making  fliip- 
wreck  of  her  worldly  intereft.  Both  very  agreeable  to  whai  (lie 
fays  a  little  lower — 

"  to  his  honours,  and  his  valiant  parts 

"  Did  I  my  foul  and  fortunes  confecrate."     Malone. 

All  I  can  colleft  from  Mr.  Malone's  explanation  is,  that  Shak- 
fpeare  has  made  ufe  of  the  word  tempeft  in  three  different  paf- 
fages,  none  of  which  are  applicable  to  that  in  queftlon. 

M.  Mason. 
*  •     ■''  my  heart's  fubdued 

Even  to  &c.]  So,  in  one  of  the  Letters  falfely  imputed  to 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  :  "  — and  my  thoghtes  are  fo  willyngly 
fubduit  unto  yours"  &c.     Steevexs, 

^  Even  to  the  very  quality  of  my  lord ;]  The  firft  quarto 
reads — 

Even  to  the  utmoft  pleafure,  tsfc.     Steevens. 

Quality  here  means  profeffwn.  "  I  am  fo  much  enamoured 
of  Othello,  that  I  am  even  willing  to  endure  all  the  inconvenien- 
cies  incident  to  a  military  life,  and  to  attend  him  to  the  wars." — 
"  I  cannot  mervaile,  (faid  Lord  Effex  to  Mr.  Afliton,  a  Puritan 
preacher  who  Avas  fent  to  him  in  the  Tower,)  though  my  protef- 
tations  are  not  believed  of  my  enemies,  when  they  fo  little  pre- 
vailed with  a  man  of  your  quality." 

That  this  is  the  meaning,  appears  not  only  from  the  reading  of 
the  quarto, — "  my  heart's  fubdued,  even  to  the  utviofi  pleafure 
of  my  lord,  i.  e.  I'o  as  to  prompt  me  to  go  with  him  wherever  he 
wifJies  I  fhould  go,"  but  alfo  from  the  whole  tenour  of  Defde- 
mona's  fpeech  ;  the  purport  of  which  is,  that  as  fhe  had  married 
afoldier,  fo  ihe  was  ready  to  accompany  him  to  the  wars,  and  to 
confecrate  her  foul  and  fortunes  to  his  honours,  and  his  valiant 
parts  ;  i.  e.  to  attend  him  wherever  his  military  charaSier  and 
bis  love  of  fame  fhould  call  him.     Malone. 

That  quality  here  fignifies  theMoori/Zi  complexion  of  Othello, 
and  his  military  profeffion,  is  obvious  from  what  immediately 
follows  : 

"  T  faw  Othello's  vifage  In  his  mind  :" 
and  alfo  from  what  the  Duke  fays  to  Brabantio  : 
"  If  virtue  no  delighted  beauty  lack, 
"  Your  fon-in-law  is  far  more  fair  than  Hack." 
Defdenona,  in  this  fpeech  alTerts,  that  the  virtues  of  Othello 
Iiad  fubdued  her  heart,  in  fpite  of  his  vifage  ;  and  that^  to  his 
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And  to  his  honours,  and  his  valiant  parts. 

Did  I  my  Ibul  and  fortunes  confecrate. 

So  that,  dear  lords,  if  I  be  left  behind, 

A  moth  of  peace,  and  he  go  to  the  war. 

The  rites,  for  which  I  love  him,  are  bereft  me. 

And  I  a  heavy  interim  fhall  fupport 

By  his  dear  abfence :  Let  me  go  with  him. 

0th.  Your  voices,  lords  :3 — 'befeech  you,  let  her 
will 
JIave  a  free  way. 

Vouch  with  me,  heaven  ;4  I  therefore  beg  it  not. 
To  pleafe  the  palate  of  my  appetite ; 
Nor  to  comply  with  heat,  the  young  afFe6ls, 
In  my  diflincl  and  proper  fjitisfiiiilion  ;5 

rank  and  accompliiliments  as  a  foldier,  fhe  had  confecrated  her 
Ibul  and  her  fortunes.     Henley. 

*  I  faw  Othello  s  vifage  in  his  inind;']  It  muft  raife  no  won- 
der, that  I  loved  a  man  of  an  appearance  fo  little  engaging  ;  I 
faw  his  face  only  in  his  mind ;  the  greatnefs  of  his  charader 
reconciled  me  to  his  form.     Johnson. 

^  Your  voices,  lords  :]  The  folio  reads, — Let  her  have  your 
voice.     Steevens. 

*  Vouch  with  me,  heaven^  Thus  the  fecond  quarto  and  the 
folio.     Steevens. 

Thefe  words  are  not  in  the  original  copy,  l622.     Malone. 

^  Nor  to  comply  with  heat,  the  young  qffeSis, 
In  my  diftinft  a7id  proper  fatisfatiion  f\  [Old  copies — > 
defunSl.']  As  this  has  been  hitherto  printed  and  flopped,  it  feems 
to  me  a  period  of  as  llubborn  nonfenfe  as  the  editors  have  obtru- 
ded upon  poor  Shakfpeare  throughout  his  works.  What  a  pre- 
pofterous  creature  is  this  Othello  made,  to  fall  in  love  with  and 
marry  a  fine  young  lady,  when  appetite  and  heat,  and  proper 
pcttisfaSiion,  are  dead  and  defunSi  in  him  !  (For,  defunSi  figni- 
"fies  nothing  elfe,  that  I  know  of,  either  primitively  or  metapho- 
rically :)  But  if  we  may  take  Othello's  own  word  in  the  affair, 
he  was  not  reduced  to  this  fatal  ftate  : 

" or,  for  I  am  declin'd 

"  Into  the  vale  of  years  ;  yet  that's  not  much.'' 
Again,  Why  Ihould  our  poet  fay,  (for  fo  he  fays  as  the  paffagc 
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But  to  be  free  and  bounteous  to  her  mind  : 


has  been  pointed)  that  the  young  oJfeSi  heat  ?  Youth,  certahily, 
has  it,  and  has  no  occafion  or  pretence  of  aJ/eSiing  it.  And, 
again,  after  defunSi,  would  he  add  fo  abfurd  a  collateral  epithet 
as  proper  ?  But  affeSis  was  not  defigned  here  as  a  verb,  and  de- 
funct was  not  defigned  here  at  all.  I  have  by  reading  diftinci 
for  dcfunSi,  refcued  the  poet's  text  from  abfurdity  ;  and  this  I 
take  to  be  the  tenor  of  what  he  would  fay  :  "  I  do  not  beg  her 
company  with  me,  merely  to  pleafe  myfelf ;  nor  to  indulge  the 
heat  and  affcfls  (i.  e.  afFeftions)  of  a  new-married  man,  in  my 
own  diftind  and  proper  fatisfadion  ;  but  to  comply  with  her  in 
her  requeft,  and  defire,  of  accompanying  me."  Jff'tSis  for  af- 
fections, our  author  in  feveral  other  palfages  ufes.     Theobald. 

Nor  to  comply  with  heat,  the  young  af)'e6is 

In  my  defunct  and  proper  fatisfaSiion  ;]  i.  e.  with  that  heat 
and  new  atfeftions  which  the  indulgence  of  my  appetite  has 
raifed  and  created.  This  is  the  meaning  of  defunct,  which  has 
made  all  the  difficulty  of  the  paffage.     Warburton. 

I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Theobald's  emendation  clears  the  text 
from  embarraffment,  though  it  is  with  a  little  imaginary  improve- 
ment received  by  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  who  reads  thus  : 

Nor  to  comply  with  heat  affe6ts  the  young 

In  mij  diftin6t  and  proper  fatisfaftion. 
Dr.  Warburton's  explanation  is  not  more  fatisfadory  :  what 
made  the  difficulty  will  continue  to  make  it,     I  read  : 

/  beg  it  not. 

To  pleafe  the  palate  of  my  appetite. 

Nor  to  comply  luith  heat  {the  young  offeSis 

In  me  defundi)   and  proper  fatisfaSiion  ; 

But  to  be  free  and  bounteous  to  her  mind. 
Affects  ftands  here,  not  for  love,  but  for  pafjions,  for  that  by 
which  any  thing  is  affeded.  - 1  afk  it  not,  fays  he,  to  plenfe  ap- 
,petiie,  or  fat  is  fy  loofe  dtfires,  the  paflions  of  youth  which  I 
have  now  outlived,  or  for  any  particular  gratification  of  my- 
felf,   hut  merely  that  I  may  indulge  the  wijhes  of  my  wife. 

Mr.  Upton  had,  before  me,  changed  my  to  me;  but  he  has 
printed  young  effects,  not  feeming  to  know  that  affeSis  could  be 
a  noun.     Johnson. 

Mr.  Theobald  has  obferved  the  impropriety  of  making  Othello 
confefs,  that  all  youthlul  paflions  v/ere  defunct  in  him  ;  and  Sir 
Thomas  Hanmer's  reading  [dijlintt]  may,  I  think,  be  received 
with  only  a  flight  alteration.     I  would  read  : 
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And  heaven  defend  ^  your  good  fouls,  that  you  think 

•  /  leg  it  not. 


To  pleafe  the  palate  of  my  appetite. 

Nor  to  comply  with  heat,  and  young  qffeSs, 

In  my  diilindl  and  proper  fatisfat^ion  ; 

But  to  be  &c. 
AffeBs  ftands  for  affeBions,  and  is  ufed  in  thatfenfe  by  Ben  Jon- 
fon,  in  The  Cafe  is  Altered,  iQog  : 

"  — —  I  {hall  not  need  to  urge 

"  Tlie  facred  purity  of  our  aJ'eBs." 
Again,  in  Love's  Labour's  Lojl  : 

"  For  every  man  with  his  affeSls  is  born." 
Again,  in  The  IVars  of  Cyrus,  1594  : 

"  The  frail  qff'eBs  and  errors  of  my  youth." 
Again,  in  Middleton's  Inner  Temple  Mafqiie,  \6\g  : 

*'  No  doubt  affeBs  will  be  fubdu'd  by  reafon." 
There  is,  however,  in  The  Bondinan,  by  Maffinger,  a  paffhge 
which  feems  to  countenance  and  explain — 

■  the  young  qffieBs 

In  me  defunft  tSfc. 

youthful  heats, 

"  That  look  no  further  than  your  outward  form, 

"  Are  long  fince  buried  in  me." 
Timoleon  is  the  fpeaker. 
In  King  Henry   V.  alfo,  we  have  the  following  pafTage  : 

"  The  organs,  though  defunB  and  dead  before, 

"  Break  up  their  drowfy  grave, ."     Steevens. 

I  would  venture  to  make  the  two  laft  lines  change  places : 

— — ^—  /  therefore  leg  it  not, 

To  pleafe  the  palate  of  my  appetite. 

Nor  to  comply  with  heat,  the  young  affeBs  ; 

But  to  be  free  and  bounteous  to  her  mind, 

In  my  defunB  and  proper  fatisfaBion. 
And  would  then  recommend  it  to  confideration,   whether  the 
word  defunB  (which  would  be  the  only  remaining  difficulty,)  is 
not  capable  of  a  fignification,  drawn  from  the  primitive  fenfe  of 
its  Latin  original,  which  would  very  well  agree  witli  the  context. 

TVRWHITT. 

I  would  propofe  to  read — In  my  defenB,  or  drfenc'd,  &c.  i,  e. 
I  do  not  beg  her  company  merely  to  pleafe  the  palate  of  my  ap- 
petite, nor  to  comply  with  the  heat  of  luft  which  the  young  man 
affeBs,  i.  e.  loves  and  is  fond  of,  in  a  gratification  which  I  have 
by  marriage  defencd,  or  inclofed  and  guarded,  and  made  my  own 
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I  will  your  ferious  and  great  bufinefs  fcant, 

property.  Unproper  beds,  in  this  play,  means,  beds  not  pecullai" 
or  appropriate  to  the  right  owner,  but  common  to  their  occupiers. 
In  The  Merry  JVives  of  Wind  for  the  marriage  vow  was  repre- 
fented  by  Ford  as  the  ward  and  defence  of  purity  or  conjugal 
fidelity  :  "  I  could  drive  her  then  from  the  ward  of  her  purity, 
her  reputation,  and  a  thoufand  other  her  defences,  which  are  now 
too  ftrongly  embattled  againft  me."  The  word  affe6l  is  more 
generally,  among  ancient  authors,  taken  in  the  conftruftion 
which  I  have  given  to  it,  than  as  Mr.  Theobald  would  interpret 
it.  It  is  fo  in  this  very  play  :  "  Not  to  nffeci  many  propofed 
matches,"  means  not  to  like,  or  be  fond  cf  many  propofed 
matches. 

I  am  perfuaded  that  the  word  defunSi  mufl  be  at  all  events 
eje6ted.  Othello  talks  liere  of  his  appetite,  and  it  is  very  plain 
that  Defdemona  to  her  death  was  fond  of  him  after  wedlock,  and 
that  he  loved  her.  How  then  could  his  conjugal  defires  be  dead 
or  defunFt  P  or  how  could  they  be  defunR  or  difcharged  and  per- 
formed when  the  marriage  was  confummated  ?     Tollet. 

Othello  here  fupofes,  that  his  petition  for  the  attendance  of  his 
bride,  might  be  afcribed  to  one  of  th^fe  two  motives  : — either 
folicitude  for  the  enjoyment  of  an  unconfummated  and  honour- 
able marriage  ; — or  the  mere  gratification  of  a  fenfual  and  felfifh 
paflion.  But,  as  neither  was  tlie  true  one,  he  abjures  them 
both  : 

"  Vouch  with  me  heaven,  I  therefore  beg  it  not 

'.'  Td  pleafe  the  palate  of  my  appetite ; 

"  NoK  to  comply  with  heat  ( — 

**" )  and  proper  fatisfa6lion." 

The  former,  having  nothing  in  it  unbecoming,  he  fiwply  dif- 
claims ;  but  the  latter,  ill  according  with  his  feafon  of  life  (for 
Othello  was  now  declined  into  the  vale  of  years)  he  alliens  a  rea- 
fon  for  renouncing — 

the  young  afFefts, 

In  me  defunSl. 

As  if  he  had  faid,  "  I  have  outlived  that  wnyirnrd  impulfe  of 
pafjion,  by  which  younger  men  arefiimulated  :  thofe 

"  youthful  heats, 

"  That  look  no  furtiier  than  the  outward  form, 

"  Are  long  fince  buried  in  me." 
The  fnpreme  objeiSl  of  my  heart  is — 

to  be  tree  and  bounteous  to  her  mind. 

By  YOUNG  affects,  the  poet  clearly  means  thofe  "  youthful 
lufls"    [rac  NEXiTEPIKAS    siri^vur/j,    cupidiivtes  rei  novce. 
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For  fhe  is  with  me  :  No,  when  light-wing'd  toys 


thence  juveniles,  and  therefore  effrenes  ciipid'i tales,']  which 
St.  Paul  admonlllies  Timothy  to  flee  from,  and  the  Romans  t0 
MORTIFY.     Henley. 

For  the  emendation  now  offered,  [disjunfi]  I  am  refponfible. 
Some  emendation  is  abfolutely  neceiTary,  and  this  appears  to  me 
the  leaft  objeftionable  of  thofe  which  have  been  propofed.  Dr. 
Johnlon,  in  part  following  Mr.  Upton,  reads  and  regulates^^the 
paffage  thus  : 

Not  to  comply  with  heat  {the  young  affecis 
In  me  defiinSi)  and  proper  fatisf action. 
To  this  reading  there  are,  I  think,    three  ftrong  objeftiong-. 
The  firft  is,  the  fuppreflion  of  the  word  being  before  defunft, 
which  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  the  fenfe,  and  of  which  the 
omiflion  is  fo  harfli,  that  it  affords  an  argument  againft  the  pro-  ' 
bability  of  the  propofed  emendation.     The  fecond  and  the  grand 
objeftion  is,  that  it  is  highly  improbable  that  Othello  fhould  de- 
clare on  the  day  of  his  marriage  that  beat  and  the  youthful  af- 
fedions  were  dead  or  defunft  in  him  ;  that  he  had  outlived  the 
paflions  of  youth.     He  himfelf  (as  Mr.  Theobald  has  obferved,) 
informs  us  afterwards,  that  he  is  "  declined  into  the  vale  of 
years ;"  but  adds,  at  the  fame  time,  "  yet  that's  not  much." 
This  furely  is  a  decifive  proof  that  the  text  is  corrupt.    My  third 
objeftion  to  this  regulation  is,  that  by  the  introdu6tion  of  a  pa- 
rentlielis,  which  is  not  foiuid  in  the  old  copies,  the  words  and 
proper  fatisf  action  are  fo  unnaturally  disjoined  from  thofe  with 
which  they  are  conneded  in  fenfe,  as  to  form  a  moft  lame  and 
impotent  conclufion  ;    to   faj^  nothing  of   the  aukwardnefs  of 
ufing  the  word  proper  without  any  poffeffive  pronoun  prefixed 
to  it. 

All  thefe  difficulties  are  done  away,  by  retaining  the  original 
■word  my,  and  reading  disjuncl,  inftead  of  defunct ;  and  the 
meaning  will  be,  I  aik  it  not  for  the  fake  of  my  feparate  and 
private  enjoyment,  by  the  gratification  of  appetite,  but  that  I 
may  indulge  the  wiflies  of  my  wife. 

The  young  affefts,  may  either  mean  the  affeftions  or  paffions 
of  youth,  (coniidering  ojffeSis  as  a  fubfl:antive,)  or  thefe  words 
may  be  conne6led  with  heat,  which  immediately  precedes  : 
"  I  afk  it  not,  for  the  purpofe  of  gratifying  that  appetite  which 
peculiarly  Simulates  the  young."  So,  in  Spenfer's  Fairy  Queen, 
B.  V.  c.  ix  : 

"■  Layes  of  fweete  love,  and  youth's  delightful  heat." 
Mr.  Tyrwhitt  "  recommends  it  to  confideration,  whether  the 
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Of  feather'ci  Cupid  feel  with  wanton  dulnefs 


word  definiB,  Is  not  capable  of  a  fignificatlon,  drawn  from  the 
primitive  lenfe  of  its  Latin  original^  which  would  very  well 
agree  with  the  context." 

The  mere  Englilh  reader  is  to  be  informed,  that  defunSius  in 
Latin  fignifies  performed,  accompliJJted,  as  well  as  dead  :  but  is 
it  probable  that  Shaklpeare  was  apprized  of  its  bearing  that  figni- 
ficatlon }  In  Bullokar's  Engll/Ji  Expofitor,  8vo.  I610',  the  work 
of  a  phyfician  and  a  Icholar,  defunB  is  only  defined  by  the  word 
dead ;  nor  has  it,  I  am  confident,  any  other  meaning  annexed 
to  it  in  any  dictionary  or  book  of  the  time.  Befides  ;  how,  as 
Mr.  Toilet  has  obferved,  could  his  conjugal  duties  be  faid  to  be 
difcharged  or  performed,  at  a  time  when  his  marriage  was  not 
yet  confummated  ?— ^On  this  laft  circumftance,  however,  I  do 
tiot  infift,  as  Shakfpeare  is  very  licentious  in  the  ufe  of  participles, 
and  might  have  employed  the  pafi:  for  the  prefent :  but  the  for- 
mer objection  appears  to  me  fatal. 

Proper  is  here  and  in  other  places  ufed  for  peculiar.  In  thirf 
play  we  have  unproper  beds  ;  not  peculiar  to  the  rightful  owner, 
but  common  to  him  and  others. 

In  the  prefent  tragedy  we  have  many  more  uncommon  words 
than  disJunSi :  as  facile,  agnize,  acerb,  fequeftration,  injointed, 
congregated,  guttered,  fequent,  extinSied,  exfvjfiicale,  indign,- 
fegregated.  Sec. — lago  in  a  fubfequent  fcene  fays  to  Othello, 
"  let  us  be  conjunBive  In  our  revenge  5"  and  our  poet  has  co?i- 
junSi  in  King  Lear,  and  disjoin  and  disjunctive  in  two  other 
plays.  In  JCing  John  we  have  adjunSi  ufed  as  an  adjective  : 
"  Though  that  my  death  be  adjunSi  to  the  a6t,— ^." 
and  in  Hamlet  we  find  disjoint  employed  in  like  manner  : 

"  Or  thinking ■ 

"  Our  ilate  to  be  disjoint,  and  out  of  frame." 

Malone. 

As  it  Is  highly  probable  this  paflfage  will  prove  a  lafting  fource 
of  doubt  and  controverfy,  the  remarks  of  all  the  commentators 
are  left  before  thepublick.  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer's  difiinSi,  how- 
ever, appearing  to  me  as  appofife  a  change  as  Mr.  Malone's  fy- 
nonymous  disjunB,  I  have  placed  the  former  in  our  text,  though 
perhaps  the  old  reading  ought  not  to  have  been  difturbed,  as  in 
the  opinion  of  more  than  one  eritick  it  has  been  fatisfaCtorily  ex- 
plained by  Dr.  Johnfon  and  Mr.  Henley.     Steevens. 

"  '  defend  &c.]  To  defend,  is  to  forbid.     So,  in  Chaucer's 

Wife  of  Bathes  Prologue,  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  edit,  ver  5641  : 

Vol.  XIX.  U 
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My  fpeculative  and  active  inflrQments/ 
That  my  difports  corrupt  and  taint  my  bufinefs. 
Let  houfewives  make  a  Ikillet  of  my  helm. 
And  all  indign  and  bafe  adverfities 
Make  liead  againft  my  eftimation  !^ 

"  Wher  can  ye  feen  in  any  maner  age 
"  That  highe  God  defended  mariage, 
*'  By  exprelVe  word  ?" 
From  defendre,  Fr,     Steevens. 

'  luhen'Ii^hl-wingd  toys 

Oi  feather  d  Cupid  feel  with  wanton  dulnefs 
My  fpeculativc  and  a(^ive  injiruments,']  Thus  the  folio,  ex- 
cept that  inftead  of  active  injiruments,  it  has  ojffic'd  irijirument. 

Malone. 

For  a  particular  explanation  of  the  verb — to  feel,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Vol.  X.  p.  16/,  n.  1. 
The  quarto  reads  : 

— '-when  light-wing  d  toys 

And  feather  d  Cupid  foils  with  ivanton  dulnefs 
My  /peculative  and  aftive  injiruments — . 
All  thefe  words   (in  either  copy)  mean  no  more  than  this  :-— » 
When  the  pleafures  and  idle  toys  of  love  make  me  unfit  either 
for  feeing  the  duties  of  my  office,  or  for  the  ready  performance 
of  them,  ts'c. 

So,  in  Chapman's  tranflation  of  the  eighteenth  Book  of  Homer's 
Ody^jfey  : 

"         •     •  and  were  palfied 

"  In  his  mind's  infiruments — ."     Steevens. 

Speculative  infiruments,  in  Shakfpeare's  language,  are  the 
eyes  \  2indi  a6iive  infiruments,  the  hands  and  feet.  So,  in  Co* 
riolafms  : 

"  -where,  \h.e oih^r  infiruments 

''  Did./t'e,  hear,  devife,  inftruft,  walk,  feel,'^  Sec. 
To  feel  is  to  clofe  the  eyelids  of  a  hawk  by  running  a  thread 
through  them.     As  it  is  here  metaphorically  ufed,  it  applies  very 
properly  to  the  Tpecw/aifjye  inftruments  ;  but  ybj/^,  the  reading 
of  the  quarto,  agrees  better  with  aSiive  infiruments. 

IVixnton  dulntfs  is  dulnefs  arifingfrom  w\inton  indulgences. 

Malone. 

'*  Twy  eftiraation  !]  Thus  the  folio  3  the  quarto — repula- 

iion.     Steevens. 
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Duke.  Be  It  as  you  fhall  privately  determine, 
Either  for  her  ftay,  or  going :  the  affair  cries — 

hafte, 
And  fpeed  muft  anfvver  it ;    you  muft  hence  to- 
night. 

Des.  To-night,  my  lord  ? 

Duke.  This  night. 

0th.  With  all  my  heart* 

Duke.  At  nine  i'the  morning  here  we'll  meet 
again. 
Othello,  leave  fome  officer  behind. 
And  he  fliall  our  commiffion  bring  to  you  ; 
With  fuch  things  elfe  of  quality  and  refpedl. 
As  doth  import  you. 

0  th.  Pleafe  your  grace,  my  ancient ; 

A  man  he  is  of  honefty,  and  truit : 
To  his  conveyance  I  affign  my  wife, 
With  what  elfe  needful  your  good  grace  fhall  think 
To  be  fent  after  me. 

Duke.  Let  it  be  (o. — 

Good  night  to  every  one. — And,  noble  fignior, 

\To  Brabantio. 
If  virtue  no  delighted  beauty  lack,^ 
Your  fon-in-law  is  far  more  fair  than  black. 

^  If  virtue  no  delighted  leauty  lacli,']  The  meaning,  I  believe, 
is,  if  virtue  comprehends  every  thing  in  itfelf,  then  your  virtuous 
fon-in-law  of  courfe  is  beautiful :  he  has  that  beauty  which  de- 
lights every  one.  Delighted,  for  delighting ;  Shakfpeare  often 
ufes  the  a6tive  and  paffive  particles  indifcriminately.  Of  this 
prattice  I  have  already  given  many  inftances.  The  fame  fenti- 
ment  feems  to  occur  in  Twelfth- Night : 

"  In  nature  is  no  blemilli,  but  the  mind  ; 

"  None  can  be  call'd  deform'd  ;  but  the  unkind  * 

"  Virtue  is  l-eautt/ ."     Steevens, 
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1  Sen.  Adieu,  brave  Moor  !  iife  Defdemona  well. 

Brj.  Look  to  her,  Moor  ;  have  a  quick  eye  to 
fee;' 
She  has  deceiv'd  her  father,  and  may  thee. 

[^Exeunt  Duke,  Senators,  Officers,  &c. 

0th.  My  life  upon  her  faith. — Honeft  lago. 
My  Defdemona  muft  I  leave  to  thee ; 
I  pr'ythee,  let  thy  wife  attend  on  her ; 
And  bring  them  after  ^  in  the  beft  advantage. 3 — 
Come,  Defdemona  ;  I  have  but  an  hour 
Of  love,  of  worldly  matters  and  diredlion, 
To  fpend  with  thee :  we  mull:  obey  the  time. 

[^Exeunt  Othello  and  Desdemona. 

Rod.  lago. 

Ijgo.  What  fay 'ft  thou,  noble  heart  ? 

Bod.  What  will  I  do,  thinkeft  thou  ? 

Iago*  Why,  go  to  bed,  and  fleep. 

Rod.  I  will  incontinently  drown  myfelf. 

Iago.  Well,  if  thou  doft,  I  fhall  never  love  thee 
after  it.     Why,  thou  filly  gentleman  ! 

Roi>.  It  is  fillinefs  to  live,  when  to  live  is  a  tor- 
ment :  and  then  have  we  a  prefcription  to  die,  when 
death  is  our  phyfician. 
.  Iago,  O  villainous  1    I  have   looked    upon   the 

Delighted  is  ufed  by  Shakfpeare  in  the  fenfe  of  delighting,  or 
delightful.     See  Cymbelitie,  A6t  V  : 

tc  Whom  beft  I  love,  I  crofs,  to  make  ray  gift, 
*'  The  more  delay'd^  delighted.'"     Tyrwhitt. 

.^  'have  a  quick  eye  to  fee  j]  Thus  the  eldeft  quarto.     The 

folio  reads  : 

— —  if  thou  haft  eyes  to  fee.     Steevens. 

*  And  bring  them  after — ]    Thus  the  folio.     The  quarto, 
1622,  reads — and  bring  hex  after.     Malone. 

^  —*-'-^  I eji  advantage. 1  Faireft  opportunity.     Johnson. 
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world  for  four  times  feven  years  .'4  and  fince  I  couU 
diftinguifh  between  a  benefit  aod  an  injury,  I  never 
found  a  man  that  knew  how  to  love  himfelf.  Ere 
I  would  fay,  I  would  drown  myfelf  for  the  love  of  a- 
Guinea-hen,5  I  would  change  my  humanity  with  a 
baboon. 

Rod.  What  fhould  I  do  ?  I  confefs,  it  is  my  fhame 
to  be  fo  fond ;  but  it  is  not  in  virtue  to  amend  it. 

Iago.  Virtue  ?  a  fig !  'tis  in  ourfelves,  that  we 
are  thus,  or  thus.  Our  bodies  are  our  gardens ;  to 
the  which,  our  wills  are  gardeners  :  fo  that  if  we 
will  plant  nettles,  or  fow  lettuce ;  fet  h\'iibp,  and 


*  /  have  looked  upon  the  world  for  four  times  feven  years  :] 
From  this  paffage  lago's  age  feems  to  be  afcertained  ;  and  it 
correfponds  with  the  account  in  ihp  novel  on  which  Othello  is 
founded,  where  he  is  defcribed  as  a  young,  handfome  man.  The 
French  tranflator  of  Sliakfpeare  is,  however,  of  opinion,  that 
Iago  here  only  fpeaks  of  thofe  years  of  his  life  in  which  he  had 
looked  on  the;  world  witli  an  eye  of  obfci"vation.  But  it  would 
be  difficult  to  aflign  a  reafon  why  he  fliould  mention  the  precife 
term  of  twenty-eight  years ;  or  to  account  for  his  knowing  fo 
accurately  when  his  underftanding  arrived  at  maturity,  and  the 
operation  of  his  fagacity,  and  his  obfervations  on  mankind, 
commenced. 

That  Iago  meant  to  fay  he  was  but  twenty-eight  years  old,  is 
clearly  afcertained,  by  his  marking  particularly,  though  indefi- 
nitely, a  period  within  that  time,  £"  and^wce  J  could  diflin- 
guilh,"  &c.]  when  he  began  to  m^ke  obfervations  on  the  cha- 
racters of  men. 

Waller  on  a  pidure  which  was  painted  for  him  in  his  youth, 
by  Cornelius  Janfen,  and  which  is  now  in  the  poflciTion  of  his 
heir,  has  exprefled  the  fame  thought  ^  "  Anno  aetatis  23  ;  vittt 
vix  prima."     Malone. 

*  a  Guinea  hen,']  A  ihowy  bird  with  fine  feathers. 

Johnson. 
A  Guinea-hen  was  anciently  the  cant  term  for  a  proftitute. 
So,  in  Alhertus  JVallevJtein,  l640  : 

"  — —  Yonder's  the  cock  o'the  gantie, 

*'  About  to  tread  yon  Guinea-hen ;  they're  billing." 

Steeveni. 
U3 
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weed  up  thyme ;  fupply  it  with  one  gender  of  herbs, 
or  diftra6l  it  with  many ;  either  to  have  it  fteril 
with  idlenefs,^  or  manured  with  induflry  ;  why,  the 
power  and  corrigible  authority  of  this  Hes  in  our 
wills.  If  the  balance  ^  of  our  lives  had  not  one 
fcale  of  reafon  to  poife  another  of  fenfuality,  the 
blood  and  bafenefs  of  our  natures  would  condu6l 
us  to  moft  prepoilerous  conclufions  :  But  we  have 
reafon  to  cool  our  raging  motions,  our  carnal  ftings, 
our  unbitted  lufts  ;'^  whereof  I  take  this,  that  you 
call — love,  to  be  a  fecSl,  or  fcion.^ 
Rod,  It  cannot  be. 

Iago.  It  is  merely  a  luft  of  the  blood,  and  a  per- 
miffion  of  the  will.  Come,  be  a  man  :  Drown  thy- 
felf  ?  drown  cats,  and  blind  puppies.  I  have  pro- 
fefied  me  thy  friend,  and  I  confefs  me  knit  to  thy 


"  '  either  to  have  It  ^fteril  with  idhmcfs,']  Thus  the  authen- 

tick  copies.  The  modern  editors  following  the  fecond  folio,  have 
omitted  the  word  to. — I  have  frequently  had  occafion  to  remark 
that  Shakfpeare  often  begins  a  fentence  in  one  way,  and  ends  it 
in  a  difl'erent  kind  of  conftruftion.  Here  he  has  made  Iago  fay, 
if  we  will  plant,  &c.  and  he  concludes,  as  if  l)e  had  written — if 
our  will  is — either  to  have  it,  &c.     See  p.  263,    n,   1. 

Malone. 

See  Vol.  IV.  p.  13,    n.  6,  where  the  remark  on  which  the 
foregoing  note  is  founded  was  originally  made.     Steevens. 

'  If  the  balance  ^c]     The  folio  reads — If  the  Iravi.     Pro- 
bably a  miftake  for — leain.     Steevens. 

*  reafon,  to  cool — owr  carnal  ftings,  our  unbitted  lufls  j] 

Soj  in  A  Knack  to  know  an  Ho?ir/i  Man,  15g6  : 

<*  Virtue  never  taught  thee  that ; 

"  She  fets  a  I'it  upon  her  hridled  lujis." 
See  alfo  As  you  like  it.  Aft  II.  fc.  vi : 

"  For  thou  thyfelf  haft  been  a  libertine  ; 

""  As  fenfual  as  the  Irutijh  fting  itfelf."     Malone. 

'  a  fe6t,  or  Jcion^     Thus  the  folio  and  quarto.     A  feci 

is  what  the  more  moijern  gardeners  call  a  cutting.  The  modern 
editors  read — ?ifet.     Steev£ns. 
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deferving  with  cables  of  perdurable  tonghnefs;'  I 
could  never  better  flead  thee  than  now.  Put  money 
in  thy  purfe ;  follow  thefe  wars ;  defeat  thy  favour 
with  an  ufurped  beard  ;-  I  fay,  put  money  in  thy 
purfe.  It  cannot  be,  that  Defdcmona  (hould  long 
continue  her  love  to  the  Moor, — put  money  in  thy 
purfe ; — nor  he  his  to  her :  it  was  a  violent  com- 
mencement, and  thou  (halt  fee  an  anfwerable  fe- 
queftration  ;^ — put  but  money  in  thy  purfe. — Thefc 

'  f  confe/s  me  knit  to  thy  deferving-  ivith  cables  of  per- 
durable toughnefs  ;]  So,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

"  To  make  yoii  brothers,  and  to  knit  your  hearts 

*'  With  an  unjlipping  knot." 
Again,  in  our  author's  26th  Sonnet : 

"  Lord  of  my  love,  to  whom  in  vaffalage 

"  Thy  merit  hath  my  duty  ll:rongly  knit."     Malone. 

^  defeat  thy  favour  with  an  ufurped  heard)]    To  defeat, 

is  to  undo,  to  change.     Johnson. 

Defeat  is  from  defaire,  Fr.  to  undo.  Of  the  ufe  of  this  word 
I  have  already  given  feveral  inftances.     Stf.evens. 

Favour  here  means  that  combination  of  features  which  gives 
the  face  its  diflinguifliing  charader.  Defeat,  from  defaire,  in 
French,  fignifies  to  unmake,  decompofe,  or  give  a  different  ap- 
pearance to,  either  by  taking  away  fomething,  or  adding.  Thus, 
in  Don  Quixote,  Cardenio  defeated  his  favour  hy  cutting  off  his 
beard,  and  the  Barber  his,  by  putting  one  on.  I'he  beard  which 
Mr.  Aftiton  ufurped  when  he  efcaped  from  the  Tower,  gave  fo 
different  an  appearance  to  his  face,  that  be  paifed  through  his 
guards  without  the  leall  fufpicion.  In  The  IVinters  Tale,  Au- 
tolycus  had  rex:ourfe  to  an  expedient  like  Cardenio's,  (as  appears 
from  the  pocketing  up  his  pedlar's  excrement,)  to  prevent  his 
being  known  in  the  garb  of  the  prince.     Henley. 

To  defeat,  Miniheu,  \n  \\\s  Diciio7iary,  iQlJ ,  explains  by  the 
words — "  to  abrogate,  to  undo."  See  alfo  Florio's  Italian  Dic- 
tionary, 1508  :  "  Disfacere.  To  undoe,  to  marre,  to  unmake, 
to  defeat"     Malone. 

^  it  was  a  violent  commencement,   and  thou  fli alt  fee 

an  anfweralle  fequeftration  ;]  There  feems  to  be  an  oppofition 
of  terms  here  intended,  which  has  been  loft  in  tranlcriptlon. 
We  may  read,  it  was  a  violent  conjundion,  and  thou  Jhalt  fee 
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Moors  are  changeable  in  their  wills ; — fill  thy  purfe 
with  money  :  the  food  that  to  him  now  is  as  lufcious 
as  locufts,  fhall  be  to  him  (hortly  as  bitter  as  colo- 
quintida.'^     She  mult  change  for  youth :  when  flie 

an  anfiverahle  fequejlration  ;  or^  what  feems  to  me  preferable, 
it  was  a  violent  commencement,  and  thoujlialtjee  an  anfwerable 
iequel.     Johnson. 

I  believe  the  poet  ufes  fequejlration  for  fequel.  He  might 
conclude  that  it  was  immediately  derived  from  fequor.  Sequef- 
tration,  however,  may  mean  no  more  than  yepara^io/z.  So,  in 
this  play — "  a  fequejier  from  liberty."     Steevens. 

Surely  Jequejiratiofi  was  ufed  in  the  fenfe  of  feparation  only, 
or  in  modern  language,  parting.  Their  pajjion  began  tvith  vio- 
lence, and  itiliall  end  as  quickly,  of  which  a  feparatinn  will  be 
the  confequence.  A  total  and  yoluinary  feqi/q/iration  necelTarily 
includes  the  ceflation  or  end  of  affeftion. — We  have  the  fame 
thought  in  feveral  other  places.     So,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  : 

"  Thefe  violent  delights,  have  violent  ends, 

"  And  in  their  triumph  die." 
Again,  in  The  Rape  of  Lucrefe  : 

**  Thy  violent  vanities  can  never  laft." 

I  have  here  followed  the  firfi:  quarto.     The  folio  reads — it  was 

a  violent  commencement  in  her,  &c.     The  context  ihows  that 

the  original  is  the  true  reading.     Othello's  love  for  Defdemona 

has  been  juft  mentioned,  as  well  as  her's  for  the  Moor.  Malone. 

*  as  lufcious  as  locujts, as  bitter  as  coloquintida.'] 

The  old  quarto  reads — as  acerb  as  coloquintida. 

At  Tonquin  the  ii)fe6t  locujis  are  considered  as  a  great  delicacy, 
not  only  by  the  poor  but  by  the  rich  ;  and  are  fold  in  the  mar- 
kets, as  larks  and  quails  are  in  Europe.  It  may  be  added,  that 
the  LeVitical  law  permits  four  forts  of  them  to  be  eaten. 

An  anonymous  correfpondent  informs  me,  that  the  fruit  of  the 
locuft-tree,  (which,  I  believe,  is  here  meant,)  is  a  long  black 
pod,  that  contains  the  feeds,  among  which  there  is  a  very  fvveet 
lufcious  juice  of  much  the  fame  confiftency  as  frelh  honey.  This 
(fays  he)  I  have  often  tafted.     Steevens. 

That  vifcous  fubttance  which  the  pod  of  the  locull  contains,  is, 
perhaps,  of  all  others,  the  moft  lujiious.  From  its  likenefs  to 
honey,  in  confiftency  and  flavour,  the  lociiji  is  called  the  honey- 
tree  alfo.     Its  feeds,  enclofedin  a  long  pod,  lie  buried  in  the  juice. 

Henley. 

Mr.  Daines  Barrington  fuggefts  to  me,  that  Shakfpeare  perhaps 
had  the  third  chapter  of  iS^  Matthew'' s  Gofpel  in  his  thoughts. 
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^s  fated  with  his  body,  fhe  will  find  the  error  of  her 
choice. — She  niuft  have  change,  fhe  muft :  there- 
fore put  money  in  thy  purfe. — If  thou  wilt  needs 
damn  thyfelf,  do  it  a  more  delicate  way  than  drown- 
ing. Make  all  the  money  thou  canfl: :  If  fancli- 
mony  and  a  frail  vow,  betwixt  an  erring  barbarian  5 
and  a  fuperfubtle  Venetian,  be  not  too  hard  for  my 
wits,  and  all  the  tribe  of  hell,  thou  fhalt  enjoy  her; 
therefore  make  money.  A  pox  of  drov^aiing  thy- 
felf!  it  is  clean  out  of  the  way  :  feek  thou  rather 
to  be  hanged  in  compaffing  thy  joy,  than  to  be 
drowned  and  go  without  her. 

;n  which  we  are  told  that  John  the  Baptift  lived  in  tlie  wildernefs 
on  locujis  and  wild  honey.     Malone. 

5  betivixt  an  erring"  barbarian  — ]    We  fhould  read  er- 

rq?ii ;  that  is,  a  vagabond,  one  that  has  no  houle  nor  country. 

Warburton. 
Sir  T,  Hanmer  reads,  arrant.     Erring  is  as  well  as  either. 

Johnson. 
So,  in  Hamlet : 

"  Th'  extravagant  and  erring  fpirit  hies 
"  To  his  confine."     Steevens. 

An  erring  Barlariaii  perhaps  means  a  rover  from  Barbary. 
jHe  had  before  faid  :  "  You'll  have  your  daughter  covered  with  a 
Barbary  horfe."     Malone. 

I  rather  conceive  barbarian  to  be  here  ufed  with  its  primitive 
fisnle  of — a  foreigner,  as  it  is  alfo  in  Coriolanus  : 

"  I  would  they  were  barbarians,  (as  they  are,) 
"  Though  in  Rome  litter'd."     Steevens, 

The  word  erring  is  fufficiently  explained  by  a  pafTage  in  the 
firft  fcene  of  the  play,  where  Roderigo  tells  Brabantio  that  his 
daughter  was — 

"  Tying  her  duty,  beauty,  wit  and  fortune, 
"  To  an  extravagant  and  wheeling  ftranger." 
Erring  is  the  fame  as  erraticus  in  Latin. 
The  word  erring  is  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  fome  of  Orlando's 
verfes  in  As  you  like  it  : 

"  Tongues  I'll  hang  on  every  tree,  " 

"  That  Ihall  civil  fayings  (how. 

"  Some,  how  brief  the  life  of  man 

**  Runs  his  erring  pilgrimage ;— ."    M.  Mason. 
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Rod.  Wilt  thou  be  fafi:  to  my  hopes,  if  I  depend 
on  the  iflue  ?^ 

Iago.  Thou  art  fare  of  me ; — Go,  make  money  : 
— I  have  told  thee  often,  and  I  re-tell  thee  again 
and  again,  I  hate  the  Moor :  My  caufe  is  hearted  ;? 
thine  hath  no  lefs  reafon  :  Let  us  be  conjundtive^ 
in  our  revenge  againfl  him  :  if  thou  can(t  cuckold 
him,  thou  doft  thyfelf  a  pleafure,  and  me  a  fport. 
There  are  many  events  in  the  womb  of  time,  which 
will  be  delivered.  Traverle  ;9  go ;  provide  thy 
money.  We  v/ill  have  more  of  this  to-morrow. 
Adieu. 

Rod.  W^here  Ihall  we  meet  i'the  morning  ? 

Iago.  At  my  lodging. 

Rod.  I'll  be  with  thee  betimes. 

Tago.  Go  to  ;  farewell.  Do  you  hear,  Roderigo  ?' 

'^  if  I  depend  on  the  ijjue  ?]   Thefe  words  are  wanting 

in  the  firft  quarto.     Steevens. 

7  hearted {\    This  adjeftive  occurs  again   in  Aft   III: 

"  — hearted  throne."  Dr.  Johnfon  in  his  Diftionary  has  un- 
guardedly iaid,  that  it  is  only  ufed  in  compolition  :  as,  for  in- 
ilance^  h?ix:d- hear  ted.     Steevens. 

*•        ■-  conjunciive — ]  The  firft  quarto  reads,  comwunicative. 

Steevens. 

^  Trover fe  j]  This  was  an  ancient  military  word  of  command. 
So,  \xi  King  Henrrf  IV.  P.  II.  Bardolph  fays:  "  Hold,  Wart, 
traverfe ;  thus,  thus,  thus."     Steevens. 

'  Do  you  hear,  Roderigo  '?']  In  the  folio,  inftead  of  this 

and  the  following  fpeeches,  we  find  only  thefe  words  : 

Iago.  Goto;  farewell.     Do  you  hear,  Roderigo? 

Rod.  I'll  fell  all  my  land.  [Exit, 

Iago.  Thus  do  I  ever,  &c. 
The  quarto,  1622,  reads  : 

Iago.  Go  to ;  farewell : — do  you  hear,  Roderigo } 

Rod.  "What  fay  you  ? 

Iago,  No  more  of  drowning,  do  you  hear, 

iioc?.  I  am  chang'd.  [£.i'i/Rod 
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Rod.  What  fay  you  ? 

Iago.  No  more  of  drowning,  do  you  hear. 

Rod.  I  am  changed.     I'll  fell  all  my  land. 

Iago.  Go  to ;    farewell :  put  money  enough  in 
your  purfe.  [^Exit  Roderigo. 

Thus  do  I  ever  make  my  fool  my  purfe  : 
For  I  mine  own  gain'd  knowledge  fhould  profane, 
If  I  would  time  expend  with  fuch  a  fnipe,- 
But  for  my  fport  and  profit.     I  hate  the  Moor ; 
And  it  is  thought  abroad,  that  'twixt  my  fheets 
He  has  done  my  office :  I  know  not  if't  be  true ; 
But  I,  for  mere  fufpicion  in  that  kind. 
Will  do,  as  if  for  furety.3     He  holds  me  well  ;'* 
The  better  fhall  my  purpofe  work  on  him. 
Caffio's  a  proper  man  :  Let  me  fee  now ; 
To  get  his  place,  and  to  plume  up  my  will  ;5 
A  double  knavery, — How  ?  how  ? — Let  me  fee  : — 
After  fome  time,  to  abufe  Othello's  ear. 
That  he  is  too  familiar  with  his  wife  :— 
He  hath  a  perfon,  and  a  fmooth  difpofe, 
To  be  fufpe6led ;  fram'd  to  make  women  falfe. 

lago^  Go  to ;  farewell :  put  money  enough  in  your  purfe. 
Thus  do  I  ever,  &c. 
The  reading  of  the  text  is  formed  out  of  the  two  copies. 

Malone, 

■^  a  fnipe,]   JVbodcock  is  the  term  generally  ufed  by  Shak- 

fpeare  to  denote  an  infignificant  fellow ;  but  Iago  is  more  far- 
caflick,  and  compares  his  dupe  to  a  fmaller  and  meaner  bird  of 
almoft  the  fame  ftiape,     Steevens, 

'  as  ifforfurety^     That  is,   "  I  will  a6l  as  if  I  were 

certain  of  the  fad."     M.  Mason. 

*  He  holds  me  well ;]  i.e.  efteems  me.     So,  in  St.  Mat- 
thew, xxl.  26  :  *'  — ail  hold  John  as  a  prophet." 

Again,  in  Hamlet  : 

"  Hald  it  a  fafhion,  and  a  toy  in  blood/'     Reed. 

*  — —  to  plume  up  &c.]    The  firft  quarto  reads — to  make  up 
&c.    Steevens. 
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The  Moor  is  of  a  free  and  open  nature,*^ 
That  thinks  men  honeft,  that  but  feems  to  be  fo ; 
And  will  as  tenderly  be  led  by  the  nofe. 
As  afles  are. 

I  have't ; — it  is  engender'd  :^-Hell  and  night 
Muft  bring  this  monftrous  birth  to  the  world's  light 

[^Exit. 


ACT  n.     SCENE  L 

u4  Sea-port  Town  in  Cyprus.'     j4  Platform, 

Enter  Montano  and  Two  Gentlemen. 

MoN.  What  from  the  cape  can  you  difcern  at 
fea  ? 

1  Gent.  Nothing  at  all :  it  is  a  high-wrought 
flood ; 


•  The  Moor  is  of  a  free  and  open  nature,"]    The  firft  quarto 
reads : 

The  Moor,  a  free  and  open  nature  too. 
That  thinks  &c.     Steevens. 

'  in  Cyprus.]    All  the  modern  editors,    following  Mr. 

Rowe,  have  fuppofed  the  capital  of  Cyprus  to  be  the  place  where 
the  fcene  of  Othello  lies  during  four  A6ls ;  but  this  could  nop 
have  been  Shakfpeare's  intention ;  Nicosia,  the  capital  city  of 
Cyprus,  being  fituated  nearly  in  the  center  of  the  ifland,  and 
thirty  miles  dillant  from  the  fea.  The  principal  fea-port  town  of 
Cyprus  was  Famagusta  j  where  there  was  formerly  a  ftrong 
fort  and  commodious  haven,  the  only  one  of  any  magnitude  in 
the  ifland  ;  and  there  undoubtedly  the  fcene  (hould  be  placed. 
"  Neere  unto  the  haven  (fays  Knolles,)  ftandeth  an  old  castle, 
with  four  towers  after  the  ancient  manner  of  building."  To  this 
caftle,  we  find  Othello  prefently  repairs. 
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I  cannot,  'twixt  the  heaven  ^  and  the  main, 
Defcry  a  fail. 

MoN.  Methinks,  the  wind  hath  Ipoke  aloud  at 
land ; 
A  fuller  blaft  ne'er  fhook  our  battlements : 
If  it  hath  ruffian'd  fo  upon  the  fea,^ 

It  is  obfervable  that  Cintbio  in  the  novel  on  which  this  play  is 
founded,  which  was  firft  publifhed  in  1565,  makes  no  mention 
of  any  attack  being  made  on  Cyprus  by  the  Turks.  From  our 
poet's  having  mentioned  the  preparations  againft  this  ifland,  which 
they  firft  alTaulted  and  took  from  the  Venetians  in  1570,  we 
may  fuppofe  that  he  intended  that  year  as  the  era  of  his  tragedy  j 
but  by  mentioning  Rhodes  as  alfo  likely  to  be  affaulted  by  the 
Turks,  he  has  fallen  into  an  hiftorical  inconfiftency ;  for  they 
were  then  in  quiet  poffeflion  of  that  illand,  of  which  they  be- 
came mafters  in  December,  1522  ;  and  if,  to  evade  this  diifi- 
culty,  we  refer  Othello  to  an  era  prior  to  that  year,  there  will 
be  an  equal  incongruity  ;  for  from  14/3,  when  the  Venetians 
firft  became  pofTelfed  of  Cyprus,  to  1522,  they  had  not  been 
molefted  by  any  Turkifti  armament.     Malone. 

*  'twixt  the  heaven — ']  Thus  the  folio  ;  but  perhaps  our 

author  wrote — the  heavens.      The  quarto,  1622,  probably  by  a 
printer's  error,  has — haven.     Steevens, 

The  reading  of  the  folio  affords  a  bolder  image  ;  but  the  article 
prefixed  ftrongly  fupports  the  original  copy  ;  for  applied  to  hea- 
ven, it  is  extremely  aukward.  Befides ;  though  in  The  Win' 
ter's  Tale  our  poet  has  made  a  Clown  talk  of  a  JJiip  boring  the 
moon  with  her  mainmaji,  and  fay  that  "  between  the  Jea  and 
the  Jirmament  you  cannot  thrujl  a  bodkin's  point,"  is  it  proba- 
ble, that  he  fhould  put  the  fame  hyperbolical  language  into  tlie 
mouth  of  a  gentleman,  anfwering  a  ferious  queftion  on  an  impor- 
tant occafion  ?  In  a  fubfequent  paffage  indeed  he  indulges  him- 
felf  without  impropriety  in  the  elevated  diftion  of  poetry. 

Of  the  haven  of  Famagufta,  which  v/as  defended  from  the 
main  by  two  great  rocks,  at  the  diftance  of  forty  paces  from 
each  other,  Shakfpeare  might  have  found  a  particular  account 
in  Knolles's  Hijiory  of  the  Turks,  ad  ann.  1570,  p.  863. 

Malone. 

'  //  it  hath  ruffian'd  fo  upon  the  fea,"]  So,  in  Troilus  and 
Creffida  : 

"  But  let  the  ruffian  Boreas  once  enrage 
"  The  gende  Thetis, — ."     Malone. 


S02  OTHELLO, 

What  ribs  of  oak,  when  mountains  melt  on  them,' 
Can  hold  the  mortife  ?  what  fhall  we  hear  of  this  ? 


'  ivhen  mountains  melt  on  ihem,"]  Thus  the  folio.     The 

quarto  reads  : 

"  whf,n  the  huge  mountain  in elis." 

This  latter  reading  might  be  countenanced  by  the  following 
paifage  in  The  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  IF: 

"  the  continent 

*'  Weary  of  folid  firmnefs,  melt  itfelf 

"  Into  the  fea ," 

This  phrafe  appears  to  have  been  adopted  from  the  Book  of 
Judges,  eh.  v.  5  :  "  The  motintains  melted  from  before  the 
Lord,"  &c.     Steevens. 

The  quarto  is  furely  the  better  reading ;  it  conveys  a  more 
natural  image,  more  poetically  exprefl'ed.  Every  man  who  has 
been  on  board  a  veffel  in  the  Bay  of  Bifcay,  or  in  any  very  high 
fea,  muft  kiK)w  that  the  vaft  billows  feem  to  melt  away  from  the 
lliip,  not  on  it.     M.  Mason. 

I  would  not  wilfully  differ  from  Mr.  M.  Mafon  concernhig  the 
value  of  thefe  readings  ;  yet  furely  the  mortife  of  a  fliip  is  in 
greater  peril  when  the  watiy  mountain  melts  upon  it,  than  when 
it  melts  from  it.  When  the  waves  retreat  from  a  velfel,  it  is 
fafe.  When  they  break  over  it,  its  llrudure  is  endangered.  So,i 
in  Pericles  Prince  of  Tyre  : 

" a  fea 

"  That  almofl:  burft  the  deck."     Steevens. 

The  quarto,  1022,  reads— ^when  the  huge  mountaine  melts  j 
the  letter  s,  which  perhaps  belongs  to  mountain,  having  wan- 
dered at  the  prefs  from  its  place. 

I  apprehend,  that  in  the  quarto  reading  (as  well  as  in  the  folio,) 
by  mountains  the  poet  meant  not  land-mountains,  which  Mr. 
Steevens  feems  by  his  quotation  to  have  thought,  but  thofe  huge 
furges,  (refembling  mountains  in  their  magnitude,)  which, 
"  with  high  and  monftrous  main  feem'd  to  caft  water  on  the 
burning  bear." 

So,  in  a  fubfequent  fcene  : 

"  And  let  the  labouring  bark  climb  hills  of  feas, 

"   Olympus  high, ." 

Again,  in  Troilus  and  Crefjida : 

"  ■  and  anon  behold 

"  The  ftrong-ribb'd  bark  through  liquid  mountains  cuts." 

M,\LONE. 
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2  Gent.  A  fegregatioii  of  the  Turkidi  fleet : 
For  do  but  Itand  upon  the  foaming  fhore/ 
The  chiding  billow  feems  to  pelt  the  clouds  ; 

The  wind-fhak'd  furge,  with  high  and  monftrous 

main, 
Seems  to  caft  water  on  the  burning  bear^ 
And  quench  the  guards  of  the  ever-fixed  pole  :3 
I  never  did  like  moleftation  view 
On  th'  enchafed  flood. 

MoN.  If  that  the  Turkifli  fleet 

Be  not  infhelter'd  and  embay'd,  they  are  drown'd ; 
It  is  impofllble  they  bear  it  out. 

Enter  a  third  Gentleman. 

3  Gent,  News,  lords  I  our  wars  are  done ; 
The  defperate  tempeft  hath  fo  bang'd  the  Turks, 
That  their  defignment  halts  :  A  noble  fhip  of  Ve- 
nice 

Hath  feen  a  grievous  wreck  and  fufFerance 
On  moft  part  of  their  fleet. 

MoN,  How !  is  this  true  ? 

My  remark  on  Mr.  M.  Mafon's  preceding  note  will  fliow  that 
I  had  no  fuch  meaning  as  Mr.  Malone  has  imputed  to  me.  All 
I  aimed  at  was  to  parallel  the  idea  in  the  quarto,  of  one  moun- 
tain melting,  inftead  of  many.     Steevens. 

*  the  foaming  Jliore,']    The  elder  quarto  reads — banning 

fliore,  which  offers  the  bolder  image ;  i.  e.  the  Ihore  that  exe- 
crates the  ravage  of  the  waves.     So,  in  King  Henry  VI.  P,  I : 
"  Fell,  lanning  hag,  enchantrefs,  hold  thy  tongue." 

Steevens. 
^  And  quench  the  guards  of  the  eyer-fixed  pole :']  Alluding  to 
the  ftar  Ardiophylax.     Johnson. 

I  wonder  that  none  of  the  advocates  for  Shakfpeare's  learning, 
has  obferved  that  Arciopkylax  literally  fignities — the  guard,  of 
the  Lear. 

The  elder  quarto  reads — evcr-Jired  pole,     Steevens. 
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3  Gent.  The  fhip  is  here  put  in^ 
A  Veronefe  ;  Michael  Caffio,^ 
Lieutenant  to  the  warlike  Moor,  Othello, 
Is  come  on  (bore  :  the  Moor  hinmrelf's  at  fea. 
And  is  in  full  commiflion  here  for  Cyprus. 

"*  TheJJiif)  is  here  put  in, 
A  Veronefe;  Michael  CaJJio,  he.']  [Old copies — Feroneffa.'J 
Mr.  Heath  is  of  opinion,  that  the  poet  intended  to  inform  iis> 
that  Othello's  lieutenant  Cailio  was  of  Verona,  an  inland  city  of 
the  Venetian  ftate  ;  and  adds,  that  the  editors  have  not  been 
pleafed  to  fay  what  kind  of  Ihip  is  here  denoted  by  a  Feronejfa. 
By  a  Feronejfa,  or  Veronefe,  (for  the  Italian  pronunciation  mull 
be  retained,  otherwife  the  meafure  will  be  defective,)  a  fliip  of 
Verona  is  denoted  ;  as  we  fay  to  this  day  of  Ihips  in  the  river, 
fuch  a  one  is  a  Dutchman,  a  Jamaica-mani  &e.  I  fubjoin  Mr. 
Warton's  note,  as  a  confirmation  of  my  own.     Steevens. 

The  true  reading  is  Veronefe,  pronounced  as  a  quadrifyllable  : 

' The  Jhip  is  here  put  in, 

A  Veronefe. 

It  was  common  to  introduce '/fa/ian  words,  and  in:  their 
proper  pronunciation  then  familiar.  So  Spenfer  in  The  Fairy 
Queen,  B.  III.  c.  xiii.  10: 

"  With  fleeves  dependant  Albanefe  zrife." 
Mr.  Heath  obferves,  that  "  the  editors  have  not  been  plealed 
to  inform  us  what  kind  of  iliip  is  here  denoted  by  the  name  of  a 
Feronejfa."  But  even  fuppofing  that  Veroneffa  is  the  true  read- 
ing, there  is  no  fort  of  difficulty.  He  might  jufi:  as  well  have 
inquired,  what  kind  of  a  fliip  is  a  Hamlurgher.  This  is  exa£tly 
a  parallel  form.  For  it  is  not  the  fpecies  of  the  fhip  which  is 
implied  in  this  appellation.  Our  critick  adds,  "  the  poet  had 
not  a  fhip  in  his  thoughts, — He  intended  to  inform  us,  that 
Othello's  lieutenant,  Caffio,  was  of  Verona.  We  Ihould  cer- 
tainly read : 

The  Jhip  is  here  put  in. 

A  Veronefe,  Michael  CalTio,  (Sec.) 

Is  come  on  fhore." — 
This  regulation  of  the  lines  is  ingenious.  But  I  agree  with 
Sir  T.  Hanmer,  and  1  think  it  appears  from  many  parts  of  the 
play,  that  Caffio  was  a  Florentine.  In  this  fpeech,  the  third 
Gentleman,  who  brings  the  news  of  the  wreck  of  the  Turkifh 
fleet,  returns  his  tale,  and  relates  the  circumflances  more  dif- 
tinftly.  In  \\\s  former  fpeech  he  fays,  "  A  noble  fliip  of  Venice 
faw  the  diflrefs  of  the  Turks."    And  here  he  adds,  "  The  very 
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MoN.  I  am  glad  on't ;  'tis  a  worthy  governor. 

3  Gent.  But  this  fame  Caffio, — though  he  fpeak 
of  comfort, 
Touching  the  Turkifh  lofs, — yet  he  looks  fadly. 
And  prays  the  Moor  be  fafe ;  for  they  were  parted 
With  foul  and  violent  tempeft. 

MoN.  'Pray  heaven  he  be ; 

For  I  have  ferv'd  him,  and  the  man  commands 
Like  a  full  foldier.5     Let's  to  the  fea-fide,  ho  ! 
As  well  to  fee  the  veflel  that's  come  in, 
As  throw  out  our  eyes  for  brave  Othello  ; 
Even  till  we  make  the  main,^  and  the  aerial  blue, 

fliip  is  juft  now  put  into  our  port,  and  llie  is  a  Veronefc."  That 
is,  a  fhip  fitted  out  or  furniflied  by  the  people  of  Verona,  a  city 
of  the  Venetiari  ftate,     T.  Warton. 

I  believe  we  are  all  wrong.  Ferona  is  ati  inland  city.  Every 
inconfiftency  may,  however,  be  avoided,  if  we  read — The  Vero- 
nelfa,  i.  e.  the  Jiame  of  the  Iliip  is  the'  Verouejffa.  Verona, 
however,  might  be  obliged  to  furnifti  Ihips  towards  the  general 
defence  of  Italy.     Steevens. 

The  emendation  propofed  by  Mr,  Steevens  Is  acute ;  but 
Shakfpeare's  acquaintance  with  the  topography  of  Italy  (as 
appears  from  The  Tcmpeji)  was  very  imperfetSt.     Henley. 

In  Thomafes  Hi/iory  of  Italy,  already  quoted,  the  people  of 
Verona  are  called  the  Ferone/i. 

This  fhip  has  been  already  defcribed  as  a  fhip  of  Venice.  It 
is  now  called  "  a  Veronese  3"  that  is,  a  fhip  belonging  to  andfur- 
nifhed  by  the  inland  city  of  Verona,  for  the  ufe  of  the  Venetian 
ftate;  and  newly  arrived  from- Venice.  "  Befides  many  other 
towns,  (fays  Contareno,)  caltles,  and  villages,  they  [the  Vene- 
tians,) polTefs  feven  faire  cities ;  as  Trevigi,  Padoua,  Vicenza, 
Verona,  Brefcia,  Bergamo,  and  Crema."  Commonwealth  of 
Venice,   l5Qg.     MalOne. 

5  Like  a  full  folclier.'j  Like  a  complete  foldier.  So,  before, 
J).  231: 

♦'  What  a  full  fortune  doth  the  thick  lips  owe." 

Malone, 
*  Even  till  tve  make  the  main,  &c.]  This  line  and  half  is 
wanting  in  the  eldeft  quafto.     Steevens, 
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An  indiftliKSt  regard. 

3  Gent.  Come,  let's  do  fo  ; 

For  every  minute  is  expe6tancy 
Of  more  arrivance. 


iLnter  Cassio. 

Cas.  Thanks  to  the  valiant  of  this  warlike  iflCj' 
That  fo  approve  the  Moor  ;  O,  let  the  heavens 
Give  him  defence  againft  the  elements. 
For  I  have  loft  him  on  a  dangerous  fea  ! 

MoN.  Is  he  well  fhipp'd  ? 

Cas.  His  bark  is  ftoutly  timber'd,  and  his  pilot 
Of  very  expert  and  approv'd  allowance  ;^ 
Therefore  my  hopes,  not  furfeited  to  death. 
Stand  in  bold  cure.^ 


^  •  warlike  ijle,']  Thus  the  folio.    The  iirll  quarto  rieads-^ 

worthy  ifle.     Steevens. 

'  Of  very  expert  and  approv'd  allotvance ;']  I  read — 

Very  expert,  and  of  approvd  allowance.     Johnson. 

Expert  and  approvd  allowance  is  put  for  allowed  and  approv'd 
expertnefs.  This  mode  of  expreflion  is  not  unfrequent  in  Shak- 
fpeare.     Steevens. 

*  Therefore  my  hopes,  not  furfeited  to  death, 

Sta?id  in  bold  cure.']  I  do  not  underftand  thefe  lines,  I  know 
not  how  hope  can  be  furfeited  to  death,  that  is,  can  be  increqfed, 
till  it  be  dejiroyed  ;  nor  what  it  is  to  ftand  in  bold  cure  ;  or  why 
hope  fhould  be  confidered  as  a  difeafe.  In  the  copies  there  is  no 
variation.     Shall  we  read  : 

Therefore  my  fears,  not  furfeited  to  death. 
Stand  in  bold  cure  ? 
This  is  better,   but  it  is  not  well.     Shall  we  ftrike  a  bolder 
llrok;e,  and  read  thus  : 

Therefore  my  hopes,  not  forfeited  to  death. 
Stand  boldj  not  fure  ?     Johnson, 
Prcfumptuous  hopes,  which  have  no  foundation  in  probability, 
may  poetically  be  faid  to  furfeit  themfelves  to  death,  or  forward 
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l^iFiTHiN.']  A  fail,  a  fail,  a  fail ! 

Enter  another  Gentleman. 
Cjs.  What  noife  ? 

their  own  diflblution.  To  Jl  and  in  I  old  cure,  is  to  ere6l  therft- 
felves  in  confidence  of  being  fulfilled.  A  parallel  expreflion 
occurs  in  King  Lear,  Aft  III.  fc.  vi : 

"  This  refl:  might  yet  have  balm'd  his  broken  fenfes> 
"  Which,  if  conveniency  will  not  allow, 
"  Stand  in  hard  cure." 
Again  : 

"  his  life,  with  thine,  &c. 

"  Stand  in  ajfured  Infs." 
In  bold  cure  means,  in  confidence  of  being  cured. 

Steevens, 

Dr.  Johnfon  fays,  "  he  knows  not  why  hope  lliould  be  confi- 

dered  as  a  difeafe."     But  it  is  not  hope  which  is  here  defcribed 

as  a  difeafe  j   thofe  mifgiving  apprehenfions  which  diminilli  hope, 

are  in  fa6l  the  difeafe,  and  hope  itfelf  is  the  patient. 

A  furfeit  being  a  difeafe  arifing  from  an  excejjive  overcharge 
of  the  ftomach,  the  poet  with  his  ufual  licence  ufes  it  for  any 
fpecies  of  excefs. — Therefore,  fays  Caflio,  my  hopes,  which, 
though  faint  and  fickly  w^ith  apprehenfion,  are  not  totally  de- 
ftroyed  by  an  excefs  of  defpondency,  ere<St  themfelves  with  fome 
degree  of  confidence  that  they  will  be  relieved,  by  the  fafe 
arrival  of  Othello,  from  thofe  ill-divining  fears  under  which  they 
now  languifh. 

The  word  furfeit  having  occurred  to  Shakfpeare,  led  him  to 
confider  fuch  a  hope  as  Caffio  entertained,  not  a  fanguine,  but  a 
faint  and  languid  hope,  {"  ficklied  o'er  with  the  pale  caft  of 
thought,")  as  a  difeafe,  and  to. talk  of  its  cure. 

A  paflage  in  Twelfth-Night,  where  a  fimilar  phrafeology  is 
ufed,  may  ferve  to  ftrengthen  this  interpretation  : 
"  Give  me  excefs  of  it ;  that,  furfeiting, 
"  The  appetite  may  ficken,  and  fo  die." 
Again,  in  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  : 

"  O,  I  have  fed  upon  this  woe  already, 

"  And  now  excefs  of  it  will  make  me  furfeit. ^^ 

Malone. 
I  believe  that  Solomon,  upon  this  occafion,  will-  be  found  the 
beft  interpreter  :   "  Hope  deferred  makelh  the  heart  fick." 

Henley. 
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4  Gent.  The  town  is  empty  ;  on  the  brow  o^the 
fea 
Stand  ranks  of  people,  and  they  cry — a  fail. 

Cas.  My  hopes  do  fhape  him  for  the  governour. 

1  Gent.  They  do  difcharge  their  fhot  of  cour- 

tefy :  [_Guns  heard. 

Our  friends,  at  leall. 

Cas.  I  pray  you,  fir,  go  forth. 

And  give  us  truth  who  'tis  that  is  arriv'd. 

2  Gent.  I  (hall.  [^Exit. 

MoN.  But,  good  lieutenant,  is  your  general  wiv'd  ? 

Cas.  Moft  fortunately  :  he  hath  achiev'd  a  maid 
That  paragons  defcription,  and  wild  fame  ; 
One  that  excels  the  quirks  of  blazoning  pens,^ 
And  in  the  eflential  vefture  of  creation. 
Does  bear  all  excellency.^ — How  now  ?  who  has  put 
in? 


^  One  that  excels  the  quirks  of  llazonhig  pens,']     So,  In  out 
poet's  103d  Sonnet : 

" a  face 

"  That  over-goes  my  blunt  invention  quite, 
"  Dulling  my  lines,  and  doing  me  difgrace."    Malon«. 
*  And  in  the  ellential  vefture  of  creation. 
Does  Lear  all  excellency.'}  The  author  leems  to  ufe  efential, 
for  exiftent,  real.     She  excels  the  praifes  of  invention,  fays  he, 
and  in  real  qualities,  with  which  creation  has  invejied  her,  hears 
all  excellency.     Johkson. 

Does  bear  all  excelleTicy.']  Such  is  the  reading  of  the  quartos^; 
for  which  the  folio  has  this  : 

j47id  in  the  i^'ential  vefture  of  creation 

Do's  tyre  the  ingeniuer. 
Which  I  explain  thus  : 

Does  tire  the  ingenious  verfe. 
This  is  the  beft  reading,  and  that  which  the  author  fubftituted  in 
his  revifal.     Johnson. 

The  reading  of  the  quarto  is  fo  flat  and  unpoetical,  when 
compared  with  that  fenfe  which  feems  meant  to  have  been  given 
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Re-enter  fecond  Gentleman. 
2  Gent.  'Tis  one  lago,  arjcient  to  the  general. 

^n  the  foiio,  that  I  heartily  wifli  fome  emendation  could  be  hit  on, 
which  might  entitle  it  to  a  place  in  the  text.  I  believe  the  word 
tire  was  not  introduced  to  lignify — to  fatigue,  bat  to  attire,  to 
drefs.  The  verb  to  attire,  is  often  ib  abbreviated.  Thus,  in 
Holland's  Leaguer,  l633  : 

"  ■ Cupid's  a  boy, 

"  And  would  you  tire  him  like  a  fenator  ?" 
Again,  in  The  Comedy  of  Errors,  A6t  II.  lb.  ii : 

"  To  fave  the  money  he  Ipends  in  tiring,"  &c. 

The  effenlial  ve/iure  of  creation  tempts  me  to  believe  it  was  fo 
ufed  on  the  prefent  occafion.     I  would  read  Ibraething  like  this  : 

And  in  the  efj'ential  vefiure  of  creation 

Does  tire  the  ingenuous  virtue. 
i.  e,  invefts  her  artlefs  virtue  in  the  faireft  form  of  earthly  fub- 
llance. 

In  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  A61  V.  Lorenzo  calls  the  body 
— "  the  muddy  vefiure  of  decay." 

It  may,  however,  be  obferved,  that  the  word  ingcrier  did  not 
anciently  fignify  ojie  who  manages  the  engines  or  artillery  of  an 
army,  but  any  ingenious  perfon,  any  majier  of  liberal  fcience. 

As  in  the  following  inftance  from  the  ancient  metrical  romance 
<rf  The  Sou'don  of  Baby  Ivy  ne,  p.  55  : 

"  He  called  forth  Mabon  his  engynour 

"  And  faide,  I  charge  thee 

"  To  throwe  a  magiielle  to  yon  tour 

"  And  breke  it  down  on  thre." 
So,  in  Ben  Jonfon's  Sejanus,  Aft  I.  fc:  i : 

"  No,  Silius,  we  are  no  good  ingcners, 

"  We  want  the  fine  arts,"  &c. 
Ingener,  therefore  may  be  the  true  reading  of  this  paiTage ; 
and  a  fimilar  thought  occurs  in  The  Tempejt,  Aft  IV.  fc,  i : 

"  For  thou  flialt  find  llie  will  outftrip  all  praife, 

♦'  And  make  it  halt  behind  her." 
In  the  argument  of  Sejanus,  Ben  Jonfon  likewife  fays  that 
his  hero  "  worketh  with  all  his  ingene,"   apparently  from  the 
Latin  ingenium.     Steevens. 

Perhaps  the  words  Intended  in  the  folio,  were— 

Does  tire  the  ingene  ever. 
Jngene  is  ufed  for  ingenium  by  Puttenham,   in  his  Arte  qf 
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Cas.   He  has  had  mod  favourable  and  happy 
fpeed : 

Poefie,  15S9  :  "  — fuch  alfo  as  made  mod  of  their  workes  by 
Iranflation  out  of  the  Latin  and  French  tongue,  and  few  or  none 
of  their  owne  engine."  Engine  is  here  without  doubt  a  misprint 
for  ingene. — I  believe,  however,  the  reading  of  the  quarto  is  the 
true  one. — If  tire  was  ufed  in  the  fenfe  of  weary,  then  ingener 
,muft  have  been  ufed  for  the  ingenious  perfon  who  Ihould  attempt 
to  enumerate  the  merits  of  Defdemona.  To  the  inftance  pro- 
duced by  Mr.  Steevens  from  Sejanus,  may  be  added  another  in 
Fleckno's  Bifcourfe  of  the  EngliJIi  Stage,  l664  :  "  Of  this  cu- 
rious art  the  Italians  (this  latter  age)  are  the  greateft  matters, 
the  French  good  proficients,  and  we  in  England  only  fchollars 
and  learners,  yet,  having  proceeded  no  further  than  to  bare 
painting,  and  not  arrived  to  the  ftupendous  wonders  of  your  great 
ingeniers."  In  one  of  Daniel's  Sonnets,  we  meet  with  a  iimilar 
imagery  to  that  in  the  firfl:  of  thefe  lines  : 

"  Though  time  doth  fpoil  her  of  the  fairefl  vaile 
"  That  ever  yet  mortalitie  did  cover.'"     Malone. 

The  reading  of  the  folio,  though  incorredly  fpelled,  appears 
to  have  been — 

Does  tire  the  engineer ; 
which  is  preferable  to  either  of  the  propofed  amendments ;  and 
the  meaning  of  the  paflage  would  then  be,  "  One  whole  real 
perfeAions  were  fo  excellent,  that  to  blazon  them  would  exceed 
the  abilities  of  the  ableft  mailers." 

The  fenfe  attributed  to  the  word  tire,  according  to  this  reading, 
is  perfeftly  agreeable  to  the  language  of  poetiy.  Thus  Dryden 
fays : 

"  For  this  an  hundred  voices  I  defire, 
"  To  tell  thee  what  an  hundred  tongues  would  tire; 
"  Yet  never  could  be  worthily  expreft, 
"  How  deeply  thofe  are  feated  in  my  breaft." 
And  in  the  lall;  A6t  of  The  IVinters  Tale,  the  third  Gentle- 
man fays :   "  I  never  heard  of  fuch  another  encounter,   which 
lames  report  to  follow  it,  and  undoes  defcription  to  do  it."     The 
obje6lion  to  the  reading  of  inginer,  is,  that  although  we  find 
the  words  inglne,  inginer,  and  inginous  in  Jonfon,  they  are  not 
the  language  of  Shaklpeare  ;  and  I  believe  indeed  that  Jonfon  is 
lingular  in  the  ufe  of  them.     M.  Mason. 

Whoever  fhall  rejeft  uncommon  expreffions  in  the  writings  of 
Shakfpeare,  becaufe  they  differ  either  from  the  exaft  rules  of 
orthograpliy,    or  from  the  unfettled  mode  of  fpelling  them  by 
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Tempefts,  themfelves,  high  Teas,  and  howling  winds, 
The  gutter'd  rocks,  and  congregated  fands, — 
Traitors  enfteep'd  3  to  clog  the  guiltlels  keel. 
As  having  fenfe  of  heauty,  do  omit 

other  writers,  \Villbe  found  to  deprive  him  nolefs  of  his  beauties, 
than  that  the  ornithologift  would  the  peacock,  who  fliould  cut 
out  every  eye  of  his  train  becaufe  it  was  either  not  circular,  or 
clfe  varied  from  fome  imaginary  ftandard. — Ingenieur  is  no  doubt 
of  the  fame  import  with  iiigener  or  ingeneer,  tliough  perhaps 
differently  written  by  Shakfpeare  in  reference  to  ingenious,  and 
to  diftinguifh  it  from  ingeneer,  which  he  has  elfewhere  ufed  in  a 
military  fenfe.  Mr.  M.  Mafon's  objection,  that  it  is  not  the  lan- 
guage of  Shakfpeare,  is  more  than  begging  tlie  queftion  ;  and  to 
affirm  that  Jonfon  is  lingular  in  the  ufe  of  ingine,  inginer,  and 
inginous,  is  as  Uttle  to  the  purpofe.  For  we  not  only  have  thofe 
expreflions  in  other  writers,  but  others  from  the  fame  root,  as 
ingene,  engene,  &c.  in  Holinfhed,  and  Sir  T.  More  3  and  Daniel 
ufes  ingeniate : 

"  Th'  adulterate  beauty  of  a  falfed  cheek 

**  Did  Nature  (for  this  good)  ingeniate, 

"  To  (hew  in  thee  the  glory  of  her  beft."     Henley. 

^  Traitors  enfteep'd  — ]  Tiius  the  folio  and  one  of  the  quartos. 
The  firlt  copy  reads — enfcerped,  of  wliich  every  reader  may  make 
what  he  pleafes.  Perhaps  efcerped  was  an  old  Englifli  word  bor- 
rowed from  the  French  efcarpe,  which  Shakfpeare  not  finding 
congruous  to  the  image  of  clogging  the  keel,  afterwards  changed. 

I  once  thought  that  the  poet  had  written — ^Traitors  enfcarf  d, 
\.  e.  muffled  in  their  robes,  as  in  Julius  Ceefar.  So,  in  Hamlet  : 
"  My  fea-govvrt  fcarf'd  about  me ;"  and  this  agrees  better  with 
the  idea  of  a  traitor  ;  yet  whatever  is  gained  one  way  is  loil:  ano- 
ther. Our  poet  too  often  adopts  circuraftances  from  every  image 
that  arofe  in  his  mind,  and  employing  them  without  attention  to 
the  propriety  of  their  union,  his  metaphorical  exprelhons  become 
inextricably  confufed.     Steevens. 

Mr.  Steevens's  difficulty  refpe6ting  enjleep'd,  would,  perhaps, 
have  been  removed,  if  he  had  but  recollected  the  paflage  of  the 
fourth  Aft,  where  Othello  alludes  to  the  fate  of  Tantalus  : 
"  Had  it  pleas'd  heaven 
*'  To  try  me  with  alfliftion  ;  had  hq  rain'd 
"  All  kind  of  fores,  and  fliames  on  ray  bare  head  j 
"  Steeped  me  in  poverty  to  the  very  hps — .'*     Henlet, 
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Their  mortal  natures,^  letting  go  fafely  by 
The  divine  Defdemona. 

MoN.  What  is  fhe  ? 

Cas.  She  that  I  fpake  of,   our  great  captain's 
captain, 
Left  in  the  condu6l  of  the  bold  lago ; 
Whofe  footing  here  anticipates  our  thoughts, 
A  fe'nnight's  fpeed.— Great  Jove,5  Othello  guard. 
And  fvvell  his  lail  with  thine  own  powerful  breath ; 
That  he  may  blefs  this  bay  with  his  tall  fhip,     , 
Make  love's  quick  pants  in  Deldemona's  arms,^ 
Give  renew'd  fire  to  our  extindled  fpirits, 
And  bring  all  Cyprus  comfort  1^ — O,  behold. 

Enter  Desdemona,  Emilia,  Iago,  Roderigo, 
and  Attendants. 

The  riches  of  the  fhip  is  come  on  fhore  ! 
Ye  men  of  Cyprus,  let  her  have  your  knees  :— 
Hail  to  thee,  lady  !  and  the  grace  of  heaven, 
Before,  behind  thee,  and  on  every  hand, 
Enwheel  thee  round ! 

*  Their  mortal  natures,']  i.  e.  their  deadly,  dejtruciive  natures. 
So,  in  Mucieth  : 

"  That  tend  on  mortal  thoughts." 
See  Dr.  Johnlbn's  note.  Vol.  X.  65,  n.  5.     Reed, 

^  Great  Jove  ^c]    For  this  abfurdity  I  have  not  the 

fmallefl.  doubt  that  the  Mafter  of  the  Revels,  and  not  our  poet, 
is  anfwerable.  See  The  Hijiorical  Account  of  the  Englijh  Stage, 
Vol.  III.     Malone. 

*  Make  loves  quick  pants  in  Defdemona's  arms,]    Thus  the 
folio.     Ihe  quarto  with  lefs  animation  : 

And  Jwiftly  come  to  Defdemona's  arms,     Steeveks. 

'  And  bring  all  Cyprus  comfort .']  This  paflage  is  only  found 
in  the  quartos.    Steevens. 
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Des.  I  thank  you,  valiant  Caffio. 

What  tidings  can  you  tell  me  of  my  lord  ? 

Cas.  He  is  not  yet  arriv'd  ;  nor  know  I  aught 
But  that  he's  well,  and  will  be  fhortly  here. 

Des.  O,  but  I  fear ; — How  loft  you  company  ? 

Cjs.  The  great  contention  of  the  fea  and  Ikies 
Parted  our  fellowlTiip  :  But,  hark  !  a  fail. 

[Cry  ivithin,  A  fail,  a  fail !   Then  Guns  heard. 

1  Gent.  They  give  their  greeting  to  the  citadel ; 
This  likewife  is  a  friend. 

Cas»  See  for  the  news.^ — 

[Exit  Gentleman. 
Good  ancient,  you  are  welcome  ; — Welcome,  mif- 
trefs  : —  [To  Emilia. 

Let  it  not  gall  your  patience,  good  lago, 
That  I  extend  my  manners  ;   'tis  my  breeding 
That  gives  me  this  bold  fhow  of  courtefy. 

[Kifsing  her. 

Iago.  Sir,  would  fhe  give  you  fo  much  of  her 
lips. 
As  of  her  tongue  fhe  oft  beftows  on  me, 
You'd  have  enough. 

Des.  Alas,  (he  has  no  fpeech. 

Iago.  In  faith,  too  much  ;9 
I  find  it  ftill,  when  I  have  lift  to  fleep : 
Marry,  before  your  ladyfliip,  I  grant, 
She  puts  her  tongue  a  little  in  her  heart. 
And  chides  with  thinking. 

®  See  for  the  news?^     The  firft  quarto  reads — So  Jpeah  this 
voice.     Steevens. 

'  In  faith,  too  much ;]  Thus  the  folio.     The  firft  quarto  thus : 
/  know  too  much  ; 
I  find  it,  l;  for  when,  &c.    Steevens. 
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Emil.  You  have  little  caufe  to  fay  {o> 

Iago.  Come  on,  come  on  ;  you  are  pidlures  out 

of  doors, 
Bells  in  your  parlours,  wild  cats  in  your  kitchens. 
Saints  in  your  injuries,^  devils  being  offended. 
Players  in  your  houfewifery,  and  houfewives  in  your 

beds. 

Des.  O,  fye  upon  thee,  flanderer  !- 

Iago,  Nay,  it  is  true,  or  elfe  I  am  a  Turk  ; 
You  rife  to  play,  and  go  to  bed  to  work. 

Emil.  You  fhall  not  write  my  praife. 

Iago.  No,  let  me  not. 


^  Saints  in  your  injuries,  Src]  When  you  have  a  mind  to  do 
Injuries,  you  put  on  an  air  of  fanftity.    Johnson. 

In  Puttenham's  Art  of  Poejie,  1580,  I  meet  with  almoft  the 
fame  thoughts  :  "  We  limit  the  comely  parts  of  a  woman  to 
confifl  in  four  points  ;  that  is,  to  be,  a  threw  in  the  kitchen,  a 
faint  in  the  church,  an  angel  at  board,  and  an  ape  in  the  bed ; 
as  the  chronicle  reports  by  miftrefs  Shore,  paramour  to  King 
Edward  the  Fourth." 

Again,  in  a  play  of  Middleton's,  called  Blurt  Mqfter  Confta- 
lie;  or.  The  Spaniard's  Night-walk,  l602  :  " — according  to 
that  wife  faying  of  you,  you  be  faints  in  the  church,  angels  in 
the  ftreet,  devils  in  the  kitchen,  and  apes  in  your  beds." 

Again,  in  The  Miferies  of  inforcd  Marriage,  1607  :  "Wo- 
men are  in  churches  faints,  abroad  angels,  at  home  devils." 

Puttenham,  who  mentions  all  otlier  contemporary  writers,  has 
not  once  fpoken  of  Shakfpeare  ;  fo  that  it  is  probable  he  had  not 
produced  any  thing  of  fo  early  a  date. 

The  truth  is,  that  this  book  appears  to  have  been  written  feveral 
years  before  its  publication.  Seep.  11.5,  II6,  where  the  author 
refers  to  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  who  died  in  15/9,  ^"d  recounts  a 
circumltance,  from  his  own  knowledge,  that  happened  in  1553. 

Steevbns. 

See  alfo  Meres's  IVit's  Treafury,  p.  48.     Reed. 

'O,  fye  upon  thee,  flanderer  .'I  This  Ihort  fpeech  is,  in  the 
quarto,  unappropriated ;  and  may  as  well  belong  to  Emilia  as  to 
Difdcjnmia,     Steevens, 
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X)es.  What  would'ft  thou  write  of  me,  if  thou 
iliould'll  praife  me  ? 

IjiGO.  O  gentle  lady,  do  not  put  me  to't ; 
For  I  am  nothing,  if  not  critical. ^ 

Des.  Come  on,  aflay  : — There's  one  gone  to  the 
harbour  ? 

Iago.  Ay,  madam. 

Des.  I  am  not  merry ;  but  I  do  beguile 
The  thing  I  am,  by  feeming  otherwife. — 
Come,  how  would'ft  thou  praife  me  ? 

Ijgo.  I  am  about  it ;  but,  indeed,  my  invention 
Comes  from  my  pate,  as  birdlime  does  from  frize,4 
It  plucks  out  brains  and  all :  But  my  mufe  labours, 
And  thus  fhe  is  deliver'd. 
If  fhe  be  fair  and  wife, — fairnefs,  and  wit. 
The  one's  for  ufe,  the  other  ufeth  it. 

Des.  Well  prais'd  !    How  if  fhe  be  black  and 
witty } 

Iago.  If  fhe  be  black,  and  thereto  have  a  wit, 
She'll  find  a  white  that  fhall  her  blacknefs  fit. 5 

Des.  Worfe  and  worfe. 

^  critical.']  That  is,  cenforious.    Johnson. 

SOj  in  our  author's  122d  Sonnet : 

"  my  adder's  fenfe 

"  To  crilick  and  to  flatterer  flopped  are."    Malone. 


'  my  invention 


Comes  from  my  pale,  as  birdlime  does  from  frize,]  A  fimi« 
lar  thought  occurs  in  The  Puritan  :  "  The  excufe  ftuck  upon  my 
tongue,  like  Jhip-pitch  apon  a  mariner's  gown."     Steevens. 

'  her  blacknefs  fit.]  The  firft  quarto  reads — hit.     So,  in 

King  Lear :  "  I  pray  you,  let  us  hit  together."  I  believe  hit, 
in  the  prefent  inftance  alfo,  to  be  the  true  reading,  though  it  will 
not  bear,  as  in  Love's  Labour's  Loji,  explanation.  See  Vol.  VIL 
p.  82.     Steevens. 
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Emil.  How,  if  fair  and  foolifh  ? 

Iago.  She  never  yet  was  foDlifh  that  was  fair  ;^ 
For  even  her  folly  help'd  her  to  an  heir. 

Des.  Thefe  are  old  fond  paradoxes,  to  make  fools 
laugh  i'the  alehoufe.  What  miferable  praifehaft 
thou  for  her  that's  foul  and  foolifh  ? 

Iago.  There's  none  fo  foul,    and  foolifh  there- 
unto. 
But  does  foul  pranks  which  fair  and  wife  ones  do. 

Des.  O  heavy  ignorance  ! — thou  praifefi:  the  worfl 
beft.  But  what  praife  could'ft  thou  beftow  on  a 
deferving  woman  indeed  ?''  one,  that,  in  the  autho- 
rity of  her  merit,  di4  juflly  put  on  the  vouch  of 
very  malice  itfelf?^ 

*  She  never  yet  was  foolifh  &c.]     We  may  read  : 
She  ne'er  was  i/fi  fo  foolijh  that  was  fair. 
But  even  her  fdly  help'd  her  to  an  heir. 

Yet  I  believe  the  common  reading  to  be  right :  the  law  makes 
the  power  of  cohabitation  a  proof  that  a  man  is  not  a  natural ; 
therefore,  fince  the  foolilheft  woman,  if  pretty,  may  have  a 
child,  no  pretty  woman  is  ever  fooliih.     Johnson. 

'  But  what  praife  couldfl  thou  lefiow  on  a  deferving  woman 
indeed?"]  The  hint  for  this  queftion,  and  the  metrical  reply  of 
Iago,  is  taken  from  a  llrange  pamphlet,  called  Choice,  Chance, 
and  Change,  or  Conceits  in  their  Colours,  IQOQ ;  when  after 
Tidero  has  defcribed  many  ridiculous  characters  in  verfe,  Arnoflo 
afks  him,  "  Rut,  I  pray  thee,  didft  thou  write  none  in  commen- 
dation of  fome  worthy  creature  ?"  Tidero  then  proceeds,  like 
Iago,  to  repeat  more  ve.rfes.     Steevens. 

^  one,  that,  in  the  authority  of  her  merit,  didjujlly  put 

on  the  vouch  of  very  malice  itfelf?]  The  fenfe  is  this,  one  that 
was  fo  confcious  of  her  own  merit,  and  of  the  authority  her  cha- 
racter had  with  every  one^  that  flie  durft  venture  to  call  upon 
malice  itfelf  to  voxich  for  her.  This  was  fome  commendation. 
And  the  character  only  of  cleareft  virtue ;  which  could  force 
malice,  even  againft  its  nature,  todojuflice.     Warburton. 

To  put  on.  the  vouch  of  malice,  is  toaflfurae  a  chara6ter  vouched 
by  the  teftimony  of  xnalice  itfelf.     Johnson. 
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Iago.  She  that  was  ever  fair,  and  never  proud ; 
Had  tongue  at  will,  and  yet  was  never  loud ; 
Never  lack'd  gold,  and  yet  went  never  gay  ; 
Fled  from  her  wifh,  and  yet  faid, — now  I  may ; 
She  that,  being  anger'd,  her  revenge  being  nigh, 
Bade  her  wrong  ftay,  and  her  difpleafure  fly  : 
She  that  in  wildom  never  was  fo  frail. 
To  change  the  cod's  head  for  the  falmon's  tail  ;9 
She  that  could  think,  and  ne'er  difclofe  her  mind. 
See  fuitors  following,  and  not  look  behind  ;^ 
She  was  a  wight, — if  ever  fuch  wight  were, — 

Des.  To  do  what  ? 

Iago.  To  fuckle  fools,  and  chronicle  fmall  beer.* 

Des,  O  moft  lame  and  impotent  conclufion  ! — 


To  put  on  is  to  provoke,  to  incite.     So,  In  Macleth : 

"  the  powers  abov^e 

"  Pm/ ow  their  inftruments."     Steevens. 

^  To  change  the  cod's  head  for  the  falmon's  tail ;]  i.  e.  to  ex- 
change a  delicacy  for  coarfer  fare.  See  Queen  Elizabeth's  Houfc- 
hold  Book  for  the  43d  Year  of  her  Reign  :  "  Item,  the  Mailer 
Cookes  have  to  fee  all  iht  falmons  tailes'  &c.  p.  296. 

Steevens. 

Surely  the  poet  had  a  further  allufion,  which  it  is  not  neceffary 
to  explain.  The  word  frail  in  the  preceding  line  fliows  that 
viands  were  not  alone  in  his  thoughts.     Malone. 

A  frail  judgment,  means  only  a  weak  one.  I  fufpeft  no 
equivoque.     Steevens. 

*  See  fuitors  following,  and  not  look  behind;']  The  firfl 
quarto  omits  this  line.     Steevens, 

^  To  fuckle  fools,  and  chronicle  fmall  beer,]  After  enumera- 
ting the  perfeiStions  of  a  woman,  Iago  adds,  that  if  ever  there 
was  fuch  a  one  as  he  had  been  defcribing,  fhe  was,  at  the  beft, 
of  no  other  ufe,  than  to  fuckle  children,  and  keep  the  accounts 
of  a  houfehold.  The  exprellions  to  fuckle  fools,  and  chronicle 
fmall  beer,  are  only  inltances  of  the  want  of  natural  affe6tion, 
and  the  predominance  of  a  critical  cenforioufnefs  in  Iago,  which 
he  allows  himfelf  to  be  pofiefTed  of,  where  he  fays,  O  !  I  am 
nothing,  if  not  critical,     Steevens. 


318  OTHELLO, 

Do  not  learn  of  him,  Emilia,  though  he  be  thy 
hufband. — How  fay  you,  Caffio  ?  is  he  not  a  moft 
profane  3  and  hberal  counfellor  F'^ 

Cas.  He  fpeaks  home,  madam  ;  you  may  relifh 
him  more  in  the  foldier,  than  in  the  fcholar. 

Iago.  [j4fide.~\  He  takes  her  by  the  palm  :  Ay, 
well  faid,  whifper  :  with  as  little  a  web  as  this,  will 
I  enfnare  as  great  a  fly  as  Caffio.  Ay,  fmile  upon 
her,  do  ;  I  will  gyve  thee  ^  in  thine  own  courtfhip. 
You  fay  true  ;  'tis  fo,  indeed  :  if  fuch  tricks  as  thele 
ftrip  you  out  of  your  lieutenantry,  it  had  been 
better  you  had  not  kifled  your  three  fingers  fo  oft, 
which  now  again  you  are  moll  apt  to  play  the  fir 
in.^     Very  good ;  well  kifled !  an  excellent  cour- 

^  profane — ]     Grofs  of  language,  of  expreflion  broad 

and  brutal.     So,  Brabantio,  in  the  tirft  A6t,  calls  Iago  profane 
wretch.     Johnson. 

Ben  Jonfon,  in  defcribing  the  charafters  in  Every  Man  out  of 
his  Humour,  llyles  Carlo  BufFone,  a  publick,  fcurrilous,  and 
p/-q/a«e  jefter.     Steevens. 

*  liberal  counfellor  ?]  Liberal  for  licentious. 

Wakburton-. 

So,  in  The  Fair  Maid  of  Briftow,  l605,  bl.  1 : 
"  But  Vallenger,  moft  like  a  liberal  villain, 
"  Did  give  her  fcandalous,  ignoble  terms."     Steevens. 

See  Vol.  XVIII.  p.  310,  n.g.     Malone. 

Counfellor  feems  to  mean,  not  fo  much  a  man  that  gives 
counfel,  as  one  that  difcourfes  fearlefsly  and  volubly.     A  talker. 

Johnson. 

Counfellor  is  here  ufed  in  the  common  acceptation.  Defde- 
mona  refers  to  the  anfwers  ihe  had  received  from  Iago,  and  par- 
ticularly her  laft.     Henley. 

^  J  will  gyve  thee — ]  i.  e.  catch,  (hackle.     Pope. 

The  firft  quarto  reads — I  will  catch  you  in  your  own  courtfies ; 
the  fecond  quarto — I  will  catch  you  in  your  own  courtfhip.  The 
folio  as  it  is  in  the  text.     Steevens. 

^  to  play  the  fir  in."]  That  is,  to  fhow  your  good  bixeding 

and  gallautry.     Henley. 
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ieiyP  'tis  fo,  indeed.     Yet  again  your  fingers  to 
your  lips  ?  would,  they  were  clyfler-pipes  for  your 

fake  ! [Trumpet.']      The   Moor,    I   know   his 

trumpet. 

Cjs.  'Tis  truly  fo. 

Des.  Let's  meet  him,  and  receive  him. 

Cas,  Lo,  where  he  comes  ! 

Enter  Othello,  and  Attendants. 

0  th.  O  my  fair  warrior  1^ 

'  well  hiffhdl  an  excellent  cnurtefij  /]  Spolcen  when  Caflio 

kifles  his  hand,  and  Defdemona  courtfies.     Johnson. 

This  reading  was  recovered  from  the  quarto,  l622,  by  Dr. 
Johnfon.     The  folio  has — and  excellent  courtefy. 

1  do  not  believe  that  any  part  of  thefe  words  relates  to  Def- 
demona. In  the  original  copy,  we  have  juft  feen,  the  poet  wrote 
•^"  ay,  fmile  upon  her,  do  5  I  will  catch  you  in  your  own  cour- 
tejies."  Here  therefore  he  probably  meant  only  to  fpeak  ot 
Caflio,  while  kifling  his  hand.  *'  Well  kifled  !  an  excellent 
courtefy  !"  i.  e.  an  excellent  falute.  Courtefy,  in  the  fenfe  of 
obeifance  or  falute,  was  in  Shakfpeare's  time  applied  to  men  as 
well  as  women.     See  Vol.  XI.  p.  341,  n.  1.     Malone. 

*  0  my  fair  warrior  !]  Again,  in  KSt  III.  Defdemona  fays  : 
*'  — unhandfome  warrior  zs  I  am."  This  phrafe  was  introduced 
by  our  copiers  of  the  French  Sonnetteers.  Ronfard  frequently 
calls  his  miftrelTes  guerrieres ;  and  Southern,  his  imitator,  is  not 
lefs  prodigal  of  the  fame  appellation.     Thus,  in  his  fifth  Sonnet : 

"  And,  my  warrier,  my  light  fliines  in  thy  fayre  eyes." 
Again,  in  his  fixth  Sonnet : 

"  I  am  not,  my  cruell  warrier,  the  Thebain,"  8cc. 
Again,  Hid  : 

"  I  came  not,  my  warrier,  of  the  blood  Lidain." 
Had  I  not  met  with  the  word  thus  fantaftical!}'  applied,  I  fliould 
have  concluded  that  Othello  called  his  wife  a  warrior,  becaufc 
(he  had  embarked  with  him  on  a  warlike  expedition,  and  not  in 
confequence  of  Ovid's  obfervation — 

"  Militat  omnis  amans,  et  habet  fua  caftra  Cupldo." 

SxiiEVEXS. 


320  OTHELLO, 

Des.  My  dear  Othello  i 

0th.  It  gives  me  wonder  great  as  my  content. 
To  fee  you  here  before  me.     O  my  foal  s  joy  ! 
If  after  every  tempeft  come  fuch  calms,9 
May  the  winds  blow  till  they  have  waken'd  death  ! 
And  let  the  labouring  bark  climb  hills  of  feas, 
Olympus-high  ;  and  duck  again  as  low 
As  hell's  from  heaven  !^  If  it  were  now  to  die, 
'Twere  now  to  be  mod  happy  ;-  for,  I  fear. 
My  foul  hath  her  content  fo  abfolute. 
That  not  another  comfort  like  to  this 
Succeeds  in  unknown  fate^ 

Des.  The  heavens  forbid. 

But  that  our  loves  and  comforts  fhould  increafe. 
Even. as  our  days  do  grow  \^ 


'  come  fuck  calms,]  Thus  the  folio.    The  quarto,  1622, 

reads — calm«e/y.     Steevens. 

*  And  let  the  labouring  bark  climb  hills  of  Jeas, 
Olympus-high  ;   and  duck  again  as  low 

yls  hells  from  heaven  /]  So,  in  Sidney's  Arcadia,  B.  I  r 
"  The  fea,  making  mountaines  of  itfelf,  over  which  the  tofled 
and  tottering  fhip  fhould  clirnbe,  to  be  ftraight  carried  downe 
againe  to  a  pit  of  hellifli  darkneJJ'e."     Steevens. 

*  If  it  were  now  to  die, 

'Twere  noiv  to  be  moji  happy  j]  So,  Cherea,  in  The  Eunuch 
of  Terence,  A6t  III.  fc.  v  : 

"  Proh  Jupiter  ! 

*'  Nunc  tempus  profe6to  ell,  cum  perpeti  me  pofflim  in- 

terfeci, 
"  Ne  vita  aliqiia  hoc  gaudium  contaminet  aegritudine." 

Malone. 

^  Even  as  our  days  do  grow  !]  Here  is  one  of  thofe  evident 
interpolations  which  abound  in  our  author's  dramas.  Who  does 
not  perceive  that  the  words — Even  as  our  days,  refer  to  the  verb 
— increafe  in  the  foregoing  line  ?  Omit  therefore  the  profaick — 
do  grow,  (which  is  perfedly  ufelefs)  and  the  metre  will  be  re- 
ftored  to  its  original  regularity. 
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Oth.  Amen  to  that,  fweet  powers  !— 

I  cannot  fpeak  enough  of  this  content. 
It  flops  me  here ;  it  is  too  much  of  joy  : 
And  this,  and  this^  the  greateft  difcords  be, 

[^Kifsing  her.* 
Tliat  e'er  our  hearts  (hall  make  ! 

I^GO.  O,  you  are  well  tun'd  now  I 

But  I'll  fet  down  5  the  pegs  that  make  this  mulick, 
As  honefl:  as  I  am.  \_AJide, 

Oth.  Come,  let's  to  the  caftle. — 

News,  friends  ;^  our  wars  are  done,  the  Turks  are 
drown'd. 

Fenton  has  adopted  this  thought  in  his  Mariamne  : 
"  And  mutual  paffion  with  our  years  increafe  !" 

Steevens. 
*  Jnd  this,  and  this,  &c.  Kijfing  her.']     So,  in  Marlowe's 
Luji's  Dominion : 

"  I  pri'thee,  chide,  if  I  have  done  amifs, 
"  But  let  my  punifhment  be  this  and  this."     [Kiffi^g 
the  Moor.     Malone. 

Marlowe's  play  was  written  before  that  of  Shakfpeare,  who 
might  poffibly  have  afted  in  it,     Steevens. 

^  '—— I'll  fet  down — ]  Thus  the  old  copies,  for  which  the 
modern  editors,  following  Mr.  Pope,  have  fubftituted — let  dow^n. 
But  who  can  prove  that  to  fet  down  was  not  the  language  of 
Shakfpeare's  time,  when  a  viol  was  fpoken  of  }-^Tofet  formerly 
fignitied  to  tune,  though  it  is  no  longer  ufed  in  that  fenfe.  "  It 
was  then,"  fays  Anthony  Wood  in  his  Diary,  "  that  I  fet  and 
tuned  in  ftrings  and  fourths,"  &c.  So,  in  Skialetheia,  a  Col- 
le(5tion  of  Satires,  &c.  1598: 

"  to  a  nimbler  key 

"  Set  thy  wind  inllrument."     Malone. 

To  '\fet  down"  has  this  meaning  in  no  other  part  of  our  au- 
thor's works.  However,  jiirtus  poji  nummos  :  we  have  fecured 
the  phrafe,  and  the  exemplification  of  it  may  follow  when  it  will. 

Steevens. 

^  News,  friends  ;']  The  modern  editors  read  (after  Mr.  Rowe) 
Now  friends.  I  would  obferve  once  for  all,  that  (in  nuniberlefs 
inftances  in  this  play,  as  well  as  in  others,)  where  my  predc- 

Vol.  XIX.  Y 
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Plow  do  our  old  act]uaintance  of  this  ifle  ? — ' 

HoneV;  you  Ihall  be  well  delir'd  in  Cyprus,^ 

I  have   found  great   love  amongil  them.     O  my 

fweet, 
I  prattle  out  of  fafhion,^  and  I  dote 
In  mine  own  comforts. — I  pr'ythee,  good  lago. 
Go  to  the  bay,  and  difembark  my  coffers  : 
Bring  thou  the  m after  9  to  the  citadel ; 
He  is  a  good  one,  and  his  worthinefs 
Does  challenge  much  refpe6l. — Come,  Defdemona, 
Once  more  well  met  at  Cyprus. 

^Exeunt  Othello,  Desdemona,    and  jlt- 
tendants. 

Iago.  Do  thou  meet  me  preferitly  at  the  harbour. 
Come  hither.  If  thou  be'ft  valiant  as  (they  fay) 
bafe  men,  being  in  love,  have  then  a  nobility  in 


Gcflbrs  had  filently  and  without  reafon  made  alterations,  I  have 
as  filently  rertored  the  old  readings.     Steevens. 

'  well  defir'd  in  Cyprus,']  i.  e.  much  folicited  by  invita- 
tion. So,  in  The  Letters  of  the  Pajlon  Family,  Vol.  I.  p.  2gg  : 
"  —-at  tlie  whych  weddyng  I  was  with  myn  hoiks,  and  alfo  de- 
Syryd  by  ye  jentylman  hymfelfe,"     Steevens. 

^  I  prattle  out  of  fajhion^  Out  of  method,  without  any  fettled 
order  of  difcourfe.     Johnsox. 

5  .  the  mafter  — ]  Dr.  Johnfon  fuppofed,  that  by  the 
mafler  was  meant  the  pilot  of  a  fhip,  and  indeed  had  high  au- 
thority for  this  fuppofition  ;  for  our  poet  himfelf  feems  to  have 
confounded  them.  See  A61  III.  fc.  ii.  1.  1.  But  the  mafter  is  a 
diltin6t  perfon,  and  has  the  principal  command,  and  care  of  the 
navigation  of  the  lliip,  under  the  captain,  where  there  is  a  cap- 
tain ;  and  in  chief,  where  there  is  none.  The  pilot  is  employed 
only  in  navigating  the  Ihip  into  or  out  of  port.     Malone. 

''The  mafler  (fays  Smith  in  hxs  Sea-Granunar,  1627.)  and 
his  mates,  are  to  dire^St  the  courfe,  command  all  the  failors,  for 
ileering",  trimming,  and  failing  the  fbip,"  &c.     .Stfeve.vs 
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their  natures  ^  more  than  is  native  to  them, — liil 
me.  The  lieutenant  to-night  watches  on  the  court 
of  guard  :~ — Fn-fl,  I  mult  tell  thee  this — Defde- 
mona  is  directly  in  love  with  him. 

Rod.  With  him  !  why,  'tis  not  poffible. 

Ij4go.  Lay  thy  finger — thus,^  and  let  thy  foul  be 
inflru6ted.  Mark  me  with  what  violence  flie  Mrft 
loved  the  Moor,  but  for  bragging,  and  telling  her 
fantallical  lies  :  And  will  fhe  love  him  flill  for 
prating  ?4  let  not  thy  difcreet  heart  think  it.  Her 
eve  muft  be  fed  ;  and  what  delight  fhall  fhe  have 
to  look  on  the  devil  ?  When  the  blood  is  made 
dull  with  the  a6l  of  fport,  there  fhould  be, — again 
to  inflame  it,5  and  to  give  fatiety  a  frefh  appetite, — ■ 
lovelinefs  in  favour ;  fympathy  in  years,  manners, 
and  beauties  ;  all  which  the  Moor  is  defecJtive  in  : 
Now,  for  want  of  thefe  required  conveniences,  her 
delicate  tendernefs  will  find  itfelf  abufed,  begin  to 
heave  the  gorge,  dilrelifh  and  abhor  the  Moor  ; 


*  '  baje  men,  being  in  love,  have  then  a  nobility  in  their 
natures — ]   So,  in  Hamlet : 

"  Nature  is  fine  in  love."     Malone. 

Dryden  has  imparted  lago's  prefent  fentiment  to  Dorax  : 
"  Why  love  does  all  that's  noble  here  below." 

Steevens, 

*  the  court  of  guard :]  i.  e.   the  place  where  the  guard 

mufters.     So,  in  The  Family  of  Love,  1008  : 

"  Thus  have  I  pals'd  the  round  and  court  of  guard." 
Again,  in  The  Beggar's  Bujli,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  : 
"  Vifit  your  courts  of  guard,  view  your  munition." 

Steevens. 
^  Lay  thy  fnger — thus,']  On  thy  mouth,  to  ftop  it  while  thou 
art  liftening  to  a  wifer  man.     Johnson. 

"*  And  will  file  love  him.  ftill  for  prating  ?]     The  folio  reads 
To  love  him  flill  for  prating  !     Steevens. 

5  again  to  infavie  it,]    Thus  the  quarto,  l622.     Thq 

folio  reads — a  game.     Steevens. 

Y2 
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very  nature  will  in{lrii6l  her  in  it,  and  compel  her 
to  fome  fecond  choice.  Now,  lir,  this  granted,  (as 
it  is  a  mofl  pregnant  and  unforced  polition,)  who 
Itands  fo  eminently  in  the  degree  of  this  fortune,  as 
Caflio  does  ?  a  knave  very  voluble  ;  no  further  con- 
fcionable,  than  in  putting  on  the  mere  form  of 
civil  and  humane  feeming,^  for  the  better  com- 
pafling  of  his  fait  and  molt  hidden  loofe  affe61ion  ? 
why,  none ;  why,  none  :  A  flippery  and  fubtle 
knave  ;  a  fmder  out  of  occafions ;  that  has  an  eye 
can  llamp  and  counterfeit  advantages,  though  true 
advantage  never  prefent  itlelf :  A  devilifh  knave  ! 
befides,  the  knave  is  handfome,  young ;  and  hath  all 
thofe  requifites  in  him,  that  folly  and  green  minds  ^ 
look  after  :  A  peflilent  complete  knave ;  and  the 
Avoman  hath  found  him  already. 

Rod.  I  cannot  believe  that  in  her  ;  fhe  is  full  of 
moll:  blefled  condition.^ 

Iago.  Blefled  fig's  end !  the  wine  (he  drinks  is 
made  of  grapes  :  if  fhe  had  been  bleffed,  (he  would 
never  have  loved  the  Moor  :  Blefled  pudding ! 
Didft  thou  not  fee  her  paddle  with  the  palm  of  his 
hand  ?  didll  not  mark  that  ? 

Rod.  Yes,  that  I  did  ;  but  that  was  but  courtefy. 

Iago.  Lechery,  by  this  hand  ;  an  index,  and 
obfcure  prologue  to  the  hiftory  of  luft  and  foul 
thoughts.9  They  met  fo  near  with  their  lips,  that  their 


^  and  \n\m.ant  feembig,']    Thus  the  folio.     The  quarto, 

1622,  reads — and  liand-ieemmg.     Malone. 

'  green  minds — ]    Minds  unripe,  minds  not  yet  fully 

formed.     Johnson. 

^  condition.']  Qualities,  difpofition  of  mind.     Johnsov. 

See  Vol.  XII.  p.  521,  n.  7.     Malone. 

'  ■         an  index,  and  ohjcitre prologue  Sec]  That  indexes  were 
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breaths  embraced  together.  Villainous  thoughts, 
Roderigo  !  when  thefe  mutualities  ih  marfhal  the 
way,  hard  at  hand  comes  the  mailer  and  main 
exercile,  the  incorporate  conclufion  :  Pifli  ! — But, 
fir,  be  you  ruled  by  me  :  I  have  brought  you  from 
Venice.  Watch  you  to-night  ;  for  the  command, 
I'll  lay't  upon  you  :  Caffio  knows  you  not ; — I'll 
not  be  far  from  you  :  Do  you  find  Ibme  occafion  to 
anger  Caffio,  either  by  fpeaking  too  loud,  or  taint- 
ing '  his  difcipline  ;  or  from  what  other  courfe  ^  you 
pleafe,  which  the  time  fhall  more  favourably  mini- 
fler. 

Rod.  Well. 

Iago.  Sir,  he  is  rafli,  and  very  fudden  in  choler  ;3 
and,  haply,  with  his  truncheon  may  flrike  at  you  : 
Provoke  him,  that  he  may  :  for,  even  out  of  that, 


formerly  prefixed  to  books,  appears  from  a  paffage  in  Troilus  and 
Crejjlda.  See  Vol.  XVIII.  p.  241,  n.  3  ;  and  Vol.  XV.  p.  230, 
n.  3.     Malone. 

^  tainting — ]  Throwing  a  flur  upon  his  difcipline. 

Johnson, 
So,  in  Troilus  and  CreJJida  : 

"  In  taint  of  our  beft  man." 
Again,  in  Chapman's  tranflation  of  the  22d  OdijJJey  : 
"  Ctcfippus,  over  good  Eumaeus' Ihield 
"  His  flioulder's  top  did  taint," 
To  tai7it,  in  this  inftance,  nieans-r—fo  iiiflici  a  Jlight  tvound. 
Again,  in  the  3d  Iliad,  4to.  15gs,  by  the  fame  tranflator : 

"  Eight  fliafts  I  (hot 

"  Yet  this  wilde  dogge,  with  ail  my  aime,  I  have  no 
power  to  taint."     Steevens. 

'  other  courfe  — ]  The  firft  quarto  reads — caufe. 

Steevens. 

^  fudden  in  choler  j]  Sudden,  is  precipitately  violent. 

Johnson. 
So,  Malcolm,  defcribing  Macbeth  : 

"  I  grant  him  bloody, r 

"  Suddm,  malicious."    Steevens. 

YS 
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will  I  caufe  thefe  of  Cyprus  to  mutiny  ;  whofe 
qualification  fhall  come  into  no  true  tafle  again,4 
but  by  the  difplanting  of  Caffio.  So  fhall  you  have  a 
fhorter  journey  to  your  defires,  by  the  means  I  (hall 
then  have  to  prefer  them  ;5  and  the  impediment 
moft  profitably  removed,  without  the  which  there 
were  no  expectation  of  our  prolperity. 

Rod.  I  will  do  this,  if  I  can  bring  it  to  any  op- 
portunity.^ 

Jy4Go.  I  warrant  thee.  Meet  me  by  and  by  at 
the  citadel  :  I  muft  fetch  his  neceflaries  afbore. 
Farewell. 

Rod.  Adieu,  \_Exit. 

Iago.  That  Caflio  loves  her,  I  do  well  believe  it ; 
That  fhe  loves  him,  'tis  apt,  and  of  great  credit  ; 
The  Moor — howbeit  that  I  endure  him  not, — 
Is  of  a  conftant,  loving,  noble  nature ; 
And,  I  dare  think,  he'll  prove  to  Defdemona 
A  moft  dear  hafl:)and.     Now  I  do  love  her  too  ; 
Not  out  of  abfolute  luft,  (though,  peradventure, 
I  ftand  accountant  for  as  great  a  fin,) 
But  partly  led  to  diet  my  revenge, 

*  whnfe  qualification  Jhall  come  &c,]     Whofe  refent- 

ment  fliall  not  be  fo  qualijied  or  tempered,  as  to  be  well  tajled, 
as  not  to  retain  fome  bitternefs.  The  phrafe  is  harlh,  at  leaft  to 
our  ears.     Johnson. 

Johnfon's  explanation  is  confirmed  by  what  Caffio  fays  in  the 
next  fcene  :  "  I  have  drunk  but  one  cup  to  night,  and  that  was 
craftily  qualified,'"  i,  e.  allayed  by  water.     M.  Mason. 

' no  true  iajie — ]  So  the  folio.     The  quarto,   1622,  reads 

i.— no  true  ^rw/?.     Malone. 

5  /r)  prefer  ^AeOT  }]  i.  e.  io  advance  \he\x\.     So,  in  j4  Mi d- 

fumwer-Nigkt^s  Dream  :  "  The  lliort  and  the  long  is,  our  play 
U  preferred."     Malone. 

See  Vol.  XVI.  p.  421,  n.Q.     Steevens. 

^  if  I  can  bring  it  to  any  opportunity ."]  Thus  the  quarto, 

1622.    The  folio  reads — if  you  can  bring  it,  &c.     Malone. 
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For  that  I  do  fufpeft  the  liifty  Moor 

Hath  leap'd  into  my  feat :  the  thought  whereof 

Doth,  like  a  poifonous  mineral,^  gnaw  my  inwards  ; 

And  nothing  can  or  fhall  content  my  foul. 

Till  I  am  even  with  him/  wife  for  wife  ; 

Or,  failing  fo,  yet  that  I  put  the  Moor 

At  lealt  into  a  jealoufy  fo  ftrong 

That  judgment  cannot  cure.  Which  thing  to  dQ,->-^ 

If  this  poor  trafh  of  Venice,  whom  I  trafh 

For  his  quick  hunting,  ftand  the  putting  onj^* 


7  like  a  poifonous  mineral,']    This  is  philofophical.     Mi- 
neral poifons  kill  by  corrofion.     Johnson. 

^  Till  lam  even  with  him,']  Thus  the  quarto,  l622  j  the  tirft 
folio  reads  : 

Till  I  am  even'd  with  him. 
I.  e.  Till  I  am  on  a  level  with  him  by  retaliation. 
So,  in  Heywood's  Iron  J^e,  1(532,  Second  Part : 

"  The  ftately  walls  he  rear'd,  levell'd,  and  even'd.'* 
Again,  in  Tancrcd  and  Gi/'mund^   1502  : 

"  For  now  the  walls  are  even'd  with  the  plain." 
Again,  in  StanyhurlVs  tranllation  of  the  lirfl:  Book  of  Virgir$ 
^neid,   1532  : — "  numerum  cum  navibus  esquat — ." 

"  with  the  lliips  the  number  is  evcnd." 

Steevens. 

'  JVhich  thing  to  do, — 

If  this  poor  trafli  of  Venice,  tvhom  /tralh 
For  his  quick  hunting,  Jiand  the  putting  on,]    The  quarto, 
1622,  has — crujh,  the  folio  reads — trace,  an  apparent  corruption 
of — trajh  ;  for  as  to  the  idea  of  crujhing  a  dog,  to  prevent  him 
from  quid;  hunting,  it  is  too  ridiculous  to  be  defended. 

To  tr(i/?i,  is  ftill  a  hunter's  phrafe,  and  lignities  (See  Vol.  IV. 
p.  17,  n.  5,)  to  fatten  a  weight  on  the  neck  of  a  dog,  yt'lien  his 
fpeed  is  fuperior  to  that  of  his  companions.  Thus,  fays  Cara- 
tach,  in  The  Bonduca  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  (the  quotation 
was  the  late  Mr.  T.  Warton's,  though  mifunderflood  by  him  as 
to  its  appropriate  meaning)  : 

"  • 1  fled  too, 

"  But  not  fo  fall ;  your  jewel  had  been  lofi:  then, 
"  Young  Hengo  there  :   he  traJJid  me,  Nennius, — ." 
i.  e.  he  was  the  clog  that  reftrained  my  activity. 

This  fenfe  of  the  word — traJh  has  been  fo  repeatedly  confirm- 
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I'll  have  our  Michael  Caflio  on  the  hip  ;• 
Abule  him  to  the  Moor  in  the  rank  garbl- 


ed to  rac  by  thofe  whom  I  cannot  fufpeft  of  wanting  information 
relative  to  their  moll  favourite  purfuits,  that  I  do  not  hefitate  to 
throw  off  the  load  of  unfatisfaitory  notes  v/ith  which  the  paflage 
before  us  has  hitherto  been  oppreffed. 

The  fame  idea  occurs  alfo  in  the  epiltle  dedicatory  to  Dryden's 
Rival  Ladles  :  "  Imagination  in  a  poet  is  a  faculty  fo  wild  and 
lawlefs,  that,  like  a  high-rangirig  fpaniel,  it  mull  ha\e  clogs 
tied  to  it,  left  it  outrun  the  judgement.'' 

Trafh,  in  the  firft  inftance,  (though  Dr.  Warburton  would 
change  it  into — hrach,)  may  be  ufed  to  lignify  a  worthlefs  hound, 
as  the  fame  term  is  afterwards  employed  to  defcribe  a  worthlefs 
female  : 

'^  Gentlemen  all,  I  do  fufpeft  this  trajli," 

It  is  fcarce  neceflary  to  fupport  the  prefent  jingle  of  the  word 
— trajli,  by  examples,  it  is  fo  much  in  our  author's  manner, 
although  his  worft. 

Stand  the  putting  on,  may  mean — does  mt  ftart  too  foon 
after  Defdemona,  and  fo  dellroy  my  fcheme  by  injudicious  pre- 
cipitation. But  I  rather  think,  thefe  words  have  reference  to  the 
enterprize  of  provoking  Calho,  and  will  then  imply, — if  he  has 
courage  enough  for  the  attempt  to  which  I  have  jufi  incited,  or 
put  him  on.  For  an  example  of  the  latter  phrafe,  fee  p.  Z\Q, 
n,  8.     Steevens. 

That  Mr.  Steevens  has  given  the  true  explanation  of — to  trafli, 
is  fixed  by  the  fucceeding  authority  from  Harrington,  where  it 
unqueftionably  means  to  impede  the  progrefs  :  "  — prolongation 
of  magiflracy,  trafhing  the  wheel  of  rotation,  deflroys  the  life 
or  natural  motion  of  a  commonwealth."  tVbrks,  p.  303,  fol. 
1747.     Holt  White. 

'  ril  have  our  Michael  Cqfflo  on  the  hip  5]  A  phrafe  from 
the  art  of  wreftling.     Johnson. 

~  in  the  rank  garb,']    Thus  the  quarto,  and,  I  think, 

rightly.  Rank  garb,  I  believe,  means  grofsly,  i.  e.  without 
mincing  the  matter.  So,  in  Marflon's  Dutch  Courtezan,  l604  ; 
*'  Whither,  in  the  rank  name  of  madnefs,  whither  ?" 

The  term — garb  (employed  perhaps  in  the  fenfe  here  required) 
occurs  in  the  eighteenth  Book  of  Homer's  Odyffey,  as  tranflated 
jby  Chapman : 
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For  I  fear  Caffio  with  my  night-cap  too ; 

Make  the  Moor  thank  me,  love  me,  and  reward  me, 

For  making  him  egregioufly  an  afs, 

And  pra(Sti{ing  upon  his  peace  and  quiet 

Even  to  madnefs.     'Tis  here,  but  yet  confus'd ; 

Knavery's  plain  face  is  never  feen,^  till  us'd. 


SCENE  ir. 

^  Street. 

Enter  a  Herald,  ivith  a  Proclamation  ;  People  fol~ 
hiving. 

Her.  It  is  Othello's  pleafure,  our  noble  and  va- 
liant general,  that,  upon  certain  tidings  now  arrived, 
importing  the  mere  perdition  "^  of  the  Turkifh  fleet, 


"  But  here  you  muft  take  confidence  to  prate 

*'  Before  all  thele  ;  for  fear  can  get  no  ftate 

"  In  your  wine-hardy  ftomach.     Or  tis  like 

"  To  prove  your  native  garb,  your  tongue  will  ftrike 

*'  On  this  fide  of  your  mouth  ilill."     Steevens. 

The  folio  reads — in  the  right  garb.     Rank,  perhaps,  means 
not  only  grofs,  but  lafcivious.     So,  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice  .- 
"  '  the  ewes,  being  rank, 

"  In  end  of  autumn,"  &c.     Malone. 

^  Knavery's  plain  face  is  never  feen,']  An  honeft  man  aft» 
upon  a  plan,  and  forecafl^s  his  defigns ;  but  a  knave  depends 
upon  temporary  and  local  opportunities,  and  never  knows  his 
own  purpofe,  but  at  the  time  of  execution.     Johnson, 

*  '  mere  perdition  — ]  Mere  in  this  place  fignifies  entire, 
SOf  in  Hamlet  : 

*'  poiTefs  it  merely.    Steevens. 
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every  man  put  himfelf  into  triumph  ;5  fome  to  dance, 
fome  to  make  bonfires,  each  man  to  what  fport  and 
revels  his  addidlion  ^  leads  him  ;  for,  betides  thefe 
beneficial  news,  it  is  the  celebration  of  his  nuptials : 
So  much  was  his  pleafure  fliould  be  proclaimed. 
All  offices  are  open;?  and  there  is  full  liberty  of 
feafting,^  from  this  prefent  hour  of  five,  till  the 
bell  hath  told  eleven.  Heaven  blefs  the  ifle  of 
Cyprus,  and  our  noble  general,  Othello  !    [_Exeunt, 


SCENE  IIL 

j4  Hall  in  the  Cajile, 

Enter  Othello,  Desdemona,  Cassjo,  and  At- 
tendants. 

0th.  Good  Michael,  look  you  to  the  guard  to- 
night : 
Let's  teach  ourfelves  that  honourable  flop. 
Not  to  out-fport  difcretion. 

Cjs.  lago  hath  di region  what  to  do  ; 


5  put  himfelf  into  triumph;']  This  whimfical  phrafeology 

occurs  again  in  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre  : 

"  So  puts  himfelf  into  tiie  fhipman's  toil."      Steevens. 

6  his  addiftion — ]  The  firfl  quarto  reads — his  mind. 

Steevens. 
"  '  All  offices  are  open  3]  i.  e.  all  rooms,  or  places,  in  the 
caftle,  at  which  refreftiments  are  prepared,  or  ferved  out.  So, 
in  Macbeth  : 

"■  Sent  forth  great  largefs  to  your  offices." 
See  Vol,  X.  p.  94,  n.  8.     Steevens. 

8  , offeajiing,']  Thefe  words  are  not  in  the  original  quarto, 

1622.     Malone. 
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But,  notwithftanding,  with  my  perfonal  eye 
Will  I  look  to't. 

Oth.  lago  is  moft  honeft. 

Michael,  good  night :  To-morrow,  with  our  -earlieft. 
Let  me  have  fpeech  with  you. — Come,  my  dear  love. 
The  purchafe  made,  the  fruits  are  to  eniue  ; 

\To  Desdemona. 
That  profit's  yet  to  come  'twixt  me  and  you. — 
Good  night.  [^Exeunt  Oth.  Des.  and  Attend, 

Enter  Iago. 

Cas.  Welcome,  Iago  :  We  muft  to  the  watch. 

Iago.  Not  this  hour,  lieutenant ;  'tis  not  yet  ten 
o'clock :  Our  general  caft  us  ^  thus  early,  for  the 
lov^e  of  his  Defdemoiia ;  whom  let  us  not  therefore 
blame ;  lie  hath  not  yet  made  wanton  the  night  with 
her  :  and  fhe  is  fport  for  Jove. 

Cas.  She's  a  moft  exquifite  lady. 

Iago.  And,  I'll  warrant  her,  full  of  game. 

Cas.  Indeed,  fhe  is  a  moft  frefh  and  delicate  crea- 
ture. 

'\ 

^  Our  general  caft  us — ]  That  is,  appointed  its  to  our  ft a- 
tions.  To  caji  the  play,  is,,  in  the  I^le  of  the  theatres^  to  aliign 
to  every  a<Stor  liis  proper  part.     Johnson. 

We  have  juft  now  been  affured  by  the  Herald,  that  there  was 
"  full  liberty  of  feafting  &c.  till  eleven." 

Perhaps  therefore  cq/^  us  only  means  difmiffed  us,  or  got  rid  of 
our  company.  So,  in  one  of  the  following  fcenes  :  "  You  are 
but  now  caJi  in  bis  mood  j"  i,  e.  turned  out  of  your  office  in  his 
anger ;  and  in  the  firft  fcene  it  means  to  difmifs. 

So,  in  The  Witch,  a  MS.  tragi-comedy^  by  Middleton  : 
"  She  caft  off 
"  My  company  betimes  to-night,  by  tricks^"  &c, 

Steevens, 
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Iago.  What  an  eye  (he  has  !  methinks  it  founds 
a  parley  of  provocation.' 

Cas.  An  inviting  eye ;  and  yet  methinks  right 
model!:. 

Ijgo.  And,  when  fhe  fpeaks,  is  it  not  an  alarm  - 
to  love  ?3 

Cas.  She  is,  indeed,  perfe6lion.'* 

Tago.  Well,  happinefs  to  their  fheets !  Come, 
lieutenant,  I  have  a  ftoop  of  wine  ;  and  here  with- 
out are  a  brace  of  Cyprus  gallants,  that  would 
fain  have  a  meafure  to  the  health  of  the  black 
Othello. 

Cas.  Not  to-night,  good  Iago  ;  I  have  very  poor 
and  unhappy  brains  for  drinking :  I  could  well  wifh 
courtefy  would  invent  fome  other  cuftom  of  enter- 
tainment. 

Iago.  O,  they  are  our  friends ;  but  one  cup  :  I'll 
drink  for  you. 

Cas.  I  have  drunk  but  one  cup  to-night,  and 

"^  a  parley  oi  provocation.']  So  the  quarto^   l622.     Folio 

— to  provocation.     M alone. 

"  < -an  alarm — ]    The  voice  m^y  found  an  alarm  move 

properly  than  the  eye  c^n  found  a  parley.     Johnson. 

The  eye  is  often  fald  to  _//;ea^.  Thus  we  frequently  hear  of 
the  language  of  the  eye.  Surely  that  which  can  talk  may,  with- 
out any  violent  ftretch  of  the  figure  be  allowed  to  found  a  parley. 
The  folio  reads — parley  to  provocation.     Ritson. 

So,  in  Troilus  and  Creffida : 

"  There's  language  in  her  eye,"  &c. 
See  Vol.  XV.  p,  406,  n.  3.     Steevens. 

^  is  it  not  an  alarm  to  love  /*]  The  quartos  read — 'tis  an 

alarm  to  love.     Steevens. 

*  She  is,  indeed,  perfection.']  In  this  and  the  feven  fhort 
fpeeches  preceding,  the  decent  chara6ter  of  Caffio  is  mpft  pow- 
erfully contrafted  with  that  of  the  licentious  Iago,     Steevens. 
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that  was  craftily  qualified  5  too,  and,  behold,  what 
innovation  it  makes  here  :  I  am  unfortunate  in  the 
infirmity,  and  dare  not  tafk  my  weaknefs  with  any 
more. 

Iago.  What,  man  !  'tis  a  night  of  revels ;  the 
gallants  defire  it. 

Cas.  Where  are  they  ? 

I  AGO.  Here  at  the  door  ;    I  pray  you,  call  them 
in. 

Cas.  I'll  do't ;  but  it  dislikes  me. 

[_Exit  Cass  10. 

Iago.  If  I  can  fallen  but  one  cup  upon  him, 
With  that  which  he  hath  drunk  to-night  already. 
He'll  be  as  full  of  quarrel  and  oft^ence 
As  my  young  mifirefs'  dog.     Now,  my  fick  fool, 

Koderigo, 
Whom  love  has  turn'd  almoft  the  wrong  fide  out- 
ward, 
To  Defdemona  hath  to-night  carous'd 
Potations  pottle  deep  ;  and  he's  to  watch  : 
Three  lads  of  Cyprus,^-— noble  fwelling  fpirits. 
That  hold  their  honours  in  a  wary  difl:ance. 
The  very  elements  ^  of  this  warlike  ifie, — 
Have  T  to-night  flufier'd  with  flowing  cups. 
And  they  watch  too.     Now,  'mongll  this  flock  of 

drunkards, ' 
Am  I  to  put  our  Caflio  in  fome  action 
That  may  offfend  the  ifle  : — But  here  they  come  : 


^  craftily  qualified — ]     Slily  mixed  with  water. 

Johnson. 
^  Three  lads  of  Cyprus,']    The  folio  reads — Three  elle  of  Cy- 
prus.     Steevens. 

'   The  very  elements — ]  As  quarrel(yme  as   the  difcordiafe- 
mina  rerum  ;  a^  quick  in  oppofuion  as  fire  and  water. 

JoilNSON' 
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If  confequence  do  but  approve  my  dream,^ 
My  boat  fails  freely,  both  with  wind  and  llreain. 


Re-enter  Cassio,  ivith  him  Montano,  and  Gen-' 
tlemen. 

Cas.  'Fore  heaven,  they  have  given  me  a  roufe 
already.9 

MoN.  Good  faith,  a  little  one ;  not  paft  a  pint, 
as  I  am  a  foldier.'^ 

Iago.  Some  wine,  ho  ! 

jind  let  me  the  canahin  -  clink,  clink  ;     [Sings. 
u4nd  let  me  the  canahin  clink  : 

jifoldiers  a  man ; 

A  lifes  hut  ajpan  ;3 
Why  then,  let  ajbldier  drink, 

^  If  confequence  do  but  approve  my  dream^]  Every  fcheme 
fubfifling  only  in  the  imagination  may  be  termed  a  dream. 

Johnson. 

^  given  me  a  roufe  {5'c.]  A  roufe  appears  to  be  a  quan- 
tity of  liquor  rather  too  large. 

So,  m  Hamlet ;  and  in  The  Chriftian  turn  d  Turk,  l6l2  : 

*'  i our  friends  may  tell 

"  We  drank  a  roufe  to  them." 
See  Vol.  XVIII.  p.  64,  n."  1.     Steevens. 

^  As  I  ayn  a  foldier.']  If  Montano  was  Othello's  predeceflbr  in 
the  government  of  Cyprus,  (as  we  are  told  in  the  Perfonse  Dra- 
matis,) he  is  not  very  chara6teriftically  employed  in  the  prefent 
fcene,  where  he  is  tippling  with  people  aiveady  Jlujicred,  and  en- 
couraging a  fubaltern  officer  who  commands  a  midnight  guard,, 
to  drink  to  excefs.     Steevens. 

" the  canakin  j]     So,  in  Barclay's  Ship  of  Fools,    fol. 

229  :  "  — fome  quafes  ye  canakin  halfe  full"   &c.     Steevens. 

'  A  lifes  but  afpan  ;]    Thus  the  quarto.    The  folio  reads— 
Oh  man's  life  but  afpan.     Steevens, 
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Some  wine,  boys !  [^JVine  hr ought  in, 

Cas.  'Fore  heaven,  an  excellent  fong. 

Iago.  I  learned  it  in  England,  where  (indeed) 
they  are  moll:  potent  in  potting  -A  your  Dane,  your 
German, 5  and  your  fwag-bellied  Hollander, — Drink, 
ho  ! — are  nothing  to  your  Englifh. 

Cas.  Is  your  Englifliman  fo  expert  in  his  drink- 
ing ?^ 

Iago.  Why,  he  drinks  you,  with  facility,  your 
Dane  dead  drunk  ;  he  fweats  not  to  overthrow  your 
Almain  ;  he  gives  your  Hollander  a  vomit,  ere  tlie 
next  pottle  can  be  filled. 

Cas.  To  the  health  of  our  general. 

MoN.  I  am  for  it,  lieutenant ;  and  I'll  do  you 
juftice.7 

Iago.  O  fweet  England  ! 

*  in  England,  where  (indeed)  they  are  mnfl  potent  in 

potting:']  Les  meilleurs  huveurs  en  Angleterie,  is  an  ancient 
French  proverb.     Steevens. 

^  nwji  potent  in  potting  :  your  Dane,  your  German,  fefc] 

'•^  Enquire  at  ordinaries:  there  niuft  be  faliet?  for  the  Italian, 
tooth-picks  for  the  Spaniard,  pots  tor  the  German  /"  Prologue 
to  Lyly's  Midas,  1592.     Malone. 

yo?/r  Dane,]     See  Vol.  XVIII.  p.  66,  n.  6,     Steevens. 

*  fo&yi^xtiv  hl'i  dritikirig?']     Thus  the  quarto,   l622. 

Folio — fo  exquijite.  This  aceompliilime^it  in  the  Englifh  is  like- 
wife  mentioned  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  in  The  Captain : 

*'  Lnd.  Are  the  Eiiiglillimen 
*'  Such  ftubborn  drinkers  ? 

''  Pijo.  not  a  leak  at  fca 

"  Can  fuck  moie  liquor  3  you  Ihall  have  their  chlldreii 
"■  Chriflien'd  in  muii'd  lack,  nnd  at  five  years  old 
"■  Able  to  knock  a  Dane  down,"     Steevens. 

'  /'// do  you  juftice.]  i.  e.  drink  as  much  as  yoji  da. 

See  Vol.  XII.  p.  237,  n.  5.     Steevens. 
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King  Stephen  ^  was  a  ivorthy  peer,^ 
His  breeches  coft  him  hut  a  croivn  ; 

He  held  them  Jixpence  all  too  dear, 

JVith  that  he  calVd  the  tailor — loivn.^ 

He  IV as  a  wight  of  high  renoivn, 
And  thoic  art  hut  of  low  degree: 

"'TIS  pride  that  pulls  the  country  down, 
Then  take  thine  auld  cloak  about  thee. 

Some  wine,  ho ! 

Cas,  Why,  this  is  a  more  exquifite  fong  than  the 
other. 

Iago.  Will  you  hear  it  a^ain  ? 

Cas.  No ;  for  I  hold  him  to  be  unworthy  oi  his 
place,  that  does  thofe  things. — Well, — Heaven's 
above  all ;  and  there  be  fouls  that  muft  be  laved, 
and  there  be  fouls  muft  not  be  faved. 


*  King  Stephen  Sec]  Thefe  ftanzas  are  taken  from  an  old 
fong,  which  the  reader  will  find  recovered  and  preferved  in  a 
curious  work  lately  printed,  entitled,  Relicks  of  Ancient  Poetry, 
confiding  of  old  heroick ballads,  fongs,  &c.  3  Vols.  12mo. 

JOHNSOK, 

So,  in  Greene's  Quip  for  an  iipjlart  Courtier  :  "  King  Ste- 
phen wore  a  pair  of  cloth  breeches  of  a  noble  a  pair,  and  thought 
them  pafling  collly,"     Steevens. 

5  a  wor/Aj/ peer,]  i.e.  a  worthy  fellow.     In  this  fenfe 

peer,  fere,  phcere,  are  often  ufed  by  the  writers  of  our  earlieft 
romances.     Steevens. 

A  worthy  peer  is  a  ivorthy  lord,  a  title  frequently  bellowed 
upon  kings  in  our  old  romances.  So,  in  Amadis  de  Gaule,  l6ip  : 
"  Sir,  although  you  be  a  king  and  a  great  lord."  Spenfer  con- 
ftantly  ufes  the  word  peer  in  this  fenfe.  Pheere  is  in  every  refpeft 
a  ver/ different  word.     Ritson. 

^  lawn.'}     Sorry  fellow,  paltry  wretch.     Johnson. 
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Tago.  It's  true,  good  lieutenant. 

Cjs.  For  mine  own  part, — no  offence  to  the  ge- 
neral, nor  any  man  of  quality, — I  hope  to  be  faved, 

Iago.  And  To  do  I  too,  lieutenant. 

Cas.  Ay,  but,  by  your  leave,  not  before  me;  the 
lieutenant  is  to  be  faved  before  the  ancient.  Let's 
have  no  more  of  this ;  let's  to  our  affairs. — Forgive 
us  our  lins  ! — Gentlemen,  let's  look  to  our  bufinefs. 
Do  not  think,  gentlemen,  I  am  drunk  ;  this  is  my 
ancient ; — this  is  my  right  hand,  and  this  is  my  left 
hand  : — ^I  am  not  drunk  now ;  I  can  ftand  well 
enough,  and  fpeak  well  enough. 

u4ll.  Excellent  well. 

Cas.  Why,  very  well,  then  1  you  muft  not  think 
then  that  I  am  drunk.  \_Exit. 

MoN.  To  the  platform,  mailers ;  come,  let's  fet 
the  watch. 

Iago.  You  fee  this  fellow,  that  is  gone  before  ;— 
He  is  a  foldier,  fit  to  ftand  by  Casfar 
And  give  direction  :  and  do  but  fee  his  vice  ; 
*Tis  to  his  virtue  a  juft  equinox, 
The  one  as  long  as  the  other  :  'tis  pity  of  him. 
I  fear,  the  triift  Othello  puts  him  in^ 
On  fome  odd  time  of  his  infirmity, 
Will  fhake  this  ifland. 

MoN.  But  is  he  often  thus  ? 

Iago.  'Tis  evermore  the  prologue  to  his  fleep : 
He'll  watch  the  horologe  a  double  fet,^ 

'  He  II  ivatch  the  horologe  a  double  Jet,  &c.]  If  be  have  no 
drink,  he'll  keep  awake  while  the  clock  ftrikes  two  rounds,  or 
four-and-twenty  hours. 

Chaucer  ufes  the  word  horologe  in  more  places  than  one  : 
"  Well  fickcrer  was  his  crowing  in  his  loge 
*'  Than  is  a  clok  or  any  abbey  orloge."     Johnson, 

Vol.  XIX.  Z 
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If  drink  rock  not  his  cradlCii 

MoN.  It  were  well. 

The  general  were  put  in  mind  of  it. 
Perhaps,  he  fees  it  not ;  or  his  good  nature 
Prizes  the  virtue  that  appears  in  Calfio, 
And  looks  not  on  his  evils ;  Is  not  this  true  ? 

Enter  Roderigo. 

I  AGO.  How  now,  Roderigo  ?  \_AJlde. 

I  pray  you,  after  the  lieutenant ;  go. 

[Exit  Roderigo. 

MoN.  And  'tis  great  pity,  that  the  noble  Moor 
Should  hazard  fuch  a  place,  as  his  own  fecond. 
With  one  of  an  ingraft  infirmity  t^ 

So,  Heywood,  in  his  Epigrams  on  Proverbs,  1562: 
"  The  divell  is  in  thorologe,  the  houres  to  trye, 
*'  Searche  houres  by  the  funne,  the  devyl's  dyal  wyll 

lye : 
**  The  devyl  is  in  thorologe,  nowe  cheere  in  bowles, 
*'  Let  the  devyl  keepe  our  clockes,  while  God  keepe  our 
foules," 

Again,  in  The  Devil's  Charter,  1607  : 

"  my  gracious  lord, 

"  By  Sifto's  horologe  'tis  ftruck  eleven."     Steevens. 

^  •  ingraft  ijijirmity  ;]  An  infirmity  rooted,  fettled  in  his 

conftitution.     Johnson. 

I>r,  Johnfon's  explanation  feems  to  fall  fhort  of  the  poet's  mean- 
ing. The  qualities  of  a  tree  are  fo  changed  by  being  engrafted, 
that  its  future  fruits  are  not  fuch  as  would  have  naturally  fprung 
from  the  ftock,  but  derive  their  qualities  from  the  graft  inferted 
into  it.  Conformably  to  this  idea,  is  the  alfertion  of  Hamlet 
concerning  the  fame  vice  in  his  countrymen : 
"  They  clepe  us  drunkards,"  &c. 

See  Vol.  XVIII.  p.  66.     Henley. 

Dr.  Johnfon's  explanation  is  certainly  jufl,  though  it  has  been 
controverted.     So,  iu  King  Lear :  "  —  then  muft  we  look  to 
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It  were  an  h  on  eft  acSlion,  to  fay 
So  to  the  Moor. 

Iago.  Not  Ij  for  this  fair  ifland : 

I  do  love  Caffio  well ;  and  would  do  much 
To  cure  him  of  this  evil.     But  hark  !  what  noife  ? 

[Cry  toiihin, — Help  !  help  ! 

Re-enter  Cassio,  driving  in  Roderigo. 

Cas.  You  rogue !  you  rafcal ! 
MoN.  What's  the  matter,  lieutenant  ? 

Cas.  a  knave  ! — teach  me  my  duty  ! 
I'll  beat  the  knave  into  a  twiggen  bottle.4 

Rod.  Beat  me  ! 

Cas.  Doll  thou  prate,  rogue  ? 

[Striking  Roderigo. 
MoN.  Nay,  good  lieutenant ; 

[Staying  him. 
I  pray  you,  fir,  hold  your  hand. 

Cas.  Let  me  go,  fir. 

Or  I'll  knock  you  o'er  the  mazzard. 

MoN.  Come,  come,  you're  drunk. 

Cas.  Drunk!  [Theyjight. 

Iago.  Away,  I  fay !  go  out,  and  cry — a  mutiny. 
[/4Jide  to  Rod.  who  goes  out. 
Nay,  good  lieutenant, — alas,  gentlemen, — 
Help,  ho  ! — Lieutenant, — fir, — Montano, — fir ; — ■ 
Help,  niafiers  1 — Here's  a  goodly  watch,  indeed  ! 

[Bell  rings. 

receive  from  his  age  not  alone  the  imperfeSiion  of  long  ingrafted 
condition,  but  there-withal,"  &c.     Malone, 

*  into  a  twiggen  lottle.']  A  twiggen  bottle  is  a  tvichered 

bottle;  and  fo  the  c^uarto  reads.     Steevens. 

Z2 
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Who's  that  that  rings  the  bell  ? — Diablo^s  ho  ! 
The  town  will  rife  :  God's  will,  lieutenant !  hold  j 
You  will  be  fham'd  for  ever. 

Enter  Othello,  and  Attendants. 

0  th.  What  is  the  matter  here  ? 

MoN.  I  bleed  ftill,  I  am  hurt  to  the  death  ; — he 

dies/ 

0  th.  Hold,  for  your  lives. 

Iago.  Hold,  hold,  lieutenant,^ — fir,  Montano,— ^ 
gentlemen, — 

5  •Diablo,']     I  meet  with  this  exclamation  in  Marlowe's 

King  Edward  11.  1598  :  "  Diablo  ?  what  paffions  call  you 
thefe?" 

It  is,  as  Mr,  M.  Mafon  obferves,  a  mere  contra6lion  of 
Diavolo,  the  Italian  word  for  the  Devil.     Steevens. 

*  /  bleed  J  till,  I  am  hurt  to  the  death  ; — he  dies  {]  The  firft 
quarto  reads — 'Zounds,     I  bleed  &c.     Steevens. 

The  editor  of  the  folio,  thinking  it  neceflary  to  omit  the  firft 
word  in  the  line,  abfurdly  fupplied  its  place  by  adding  at  the  end 
of  the  line.  He  dies. 

1  had  formerly  inadvertently  fald^  that  the  margin??!  dire6tion. 
He  faints,  was  found  in  the  quarto,  1622  :  but  this  was  a  mif- 
take.  It  was  inferted  in  a  quarto  of  no  value  or  authority, 
printed  in  l630.     Malone. 

1  a?)i  hurt  to  the  death  ; — he  dies.]     Montana  thinks  he 

Is  mortally  wounded,  yet  by  thefe  words  he  feems  determined  to 
continue  the  duel,  and  to  kill  his  antagonift  CaJJio.  So,  when 
Roderigo  runs  at  CnJ/lo  in  the  fifth  A6t,  he  fays, — "  Villain, 
thou  dieft."     Tollet. 

He  dies,  1.  e.  he  Ihall  die.  He  may  be  fuppofed  to  fay  this  as 
he  is  offering  to  renew  the  fight. 

Thus  likewife  Othello  himfelf,  in  his  very  next  fpeech  : 

"  he  dies  upon  his  motion." 

I  do  not  therefore  regard  thefe  words,  when  uttered  by  Monta- 
no,  as  an  abfurd  addition  in  the  firft  folio.     Steevens. 

^  Hold,  hold,  lieutenant,]  Thus  the  original  quarto.,  The 
folio  reads — Hold  ho,  lieutenant.    Mai.onb. 
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Have  you  forgot  all  fenfe  of  place  and  duty  ?^ 
Holdj  hold  !  the  general  fpeaks  to  you ;  hold^  for 
fhame ! 

Oth.  Why,  how  now,  ho  !  from  whence  arlfeth 

this  ? 
Are  we  turn'd  Turks  ;  and  to  ourfelves  do  that, 
Which  heaven  hath  forbid  the  Ottomites  ? 
For  chriftian  fhame,  put  by  this  barbarous  brawl  : 
He  that  ftirs  next  to  carve  for  his  own  rage,9 
Holds  his  foul  light ;  he  dies  upon  his  motion. — 
Silence  that  dreadful  belV  it  frights  the  ifle 
From  her  propriety.^ — What  is  the  matter,    maf- 

ters  ? — 
Honeft  lago,  that  lool>.'fl  dead  with  grieving, 

^  ■  all  fenfe  of  place  and  duly  ?]  So  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer. 

The  reft :  ' 

— —  all  place  of  fnfe  and  duly  ?     Johnson. 

'  to  carve  for  his  own  rage,']  Thus  the  folio,  1(523.  The 

quarto,  1622,  has  forth  ;  whichj  I  apprehend  to  be  httle  better 
than  nonfenfe. 

To  "  carve  forth'  &c.  can  only  fignify — to  cut  or  portion  out 
his  refentment ;  whereas,  the  phrafe  I  have  placed  in  the  text, 
affords  the  obvious  and  apprx)priate  meaning — t;o  fupply  food  or 
gratitication  for  his  own  anger. 

The  fame  phrafe  occurs  in  Hamlet  : 

"  He  may  not,  as  unvalued  perfops  do, 
"  Carveybr  hinnfelf."     Steevens. 

*  Silence  that  dreadful  bell,']-  It  was  a  cornm,on  praftlce  for- 
merly, when  any  great  affray  happened  in  a  town,  to  ring  the 
alarum  bell.  "When  David  Rizzio  was  murdered  at  Edinburgh, 
the  Provoft  ordered  the  cowmnn  hell  to  be  rung,  and  five  hun- 
dred perfons  were  immediately  alfembled.  See  Saunderfbn's 
Hijlory  of  Queen  Mary,  p.  41.     Malone. 

At  Paris  the  Tocfn  is  ftill  rung  as  often  as  fires  or  diflurbances 
break  out.     Steevens. 

*  — —  it  frights  the  \Jle 

From  her  propriety.]     From  her  regular  and  proper  fiate. 

Johnson. 

Z3 


342  OTHELLO, 

Speak,  who  began  this  ?  on  thy  love,  I  charge  thee. 

Iago.  I  do  not  know ;— friends  all  but  now,  even 
now. 
In  quarter,^  and  in  terms  like  bride  and  groom 

^  In  quarter,']  In  their  quarters  j  at  their  lodging.  Johnson. 

Rather  at  peace,  quiet.  They  had  been  on  that  very  fpot  (the 
court  or  platform,  it  is  prefumed  before  the  caftle,)  ever  fince 
Othello  left  them,  which  can  fcarcely  be  called  being  in  their 
quarters,  or  at  their  lodging.     Ritson. 

So,  in  The  Dumb  Knight,  Aft  III.  fc.  i  : 
"  Did  not  you  hold  fair  quarter  and  commerce  with  all  the 
fpies  of  Cypres  ?"     Reed. 

It  required  one  example,  if  no  more,  to  evince  that  in  quar- 
ter ever  fignified  quiet,  at  peace.  But  a  little  attention  would 
have  fliown,  that  the  them,  whom  he  fpcaks  of  Othello's  having 
left,  was  only  Caflio  ;  who,  beingjoined  by  Iago,  where  Othello 
(but  not  on  the  platform)  had  juft  left  him,  is  dilTuaded  from 
letting  the  watch  immediately ;  entreated  to  partake  of  a  ftoop 
of  wine,  in  company  with  a  brace  of  Cyprus  gallants,  then 
■waiting  without ;  and  prevailed  upon,  though  reluftantly,  to  in- 
vite them  in.  In  this  apartment  the  caroufal  happens,  and  wine 
is  repeatedly  called  for,  llM  at  iaft  Caflio,  finding  its  too  powerful 
eflfefts,  goes  out  to  fet  the  watch.  At  the  propofal  of  MontanO;, 
himfelf  and  Iago  follow  Caflio  towards  the  platform,  and  the 
latter  fets  on  Roderigo  to  infult  him.  The  fcuffle  enfues  ;  an 
alarm  is  given,  and  Othello  comes  forth  to  inquire  the  caufe. 
"When,  therefore,  Iago  anfwers  : 

"  I  do  not  know  : — friends  all  but  now,  even  now 

"  In  quarter, " 

it  is  evident  the  quarter  referred  to,  was  that  apartment  of  (he 
cajtle  aj/igned  to  the  ojjicers  on  guard,  where  Othello,  after 
giving  Caflio  his  orders,  had,  a  little  before,  left  him  ;  and  where 
iago,  with  his  companions,  immediately  found  him.     Henley. 

In  quarter,]  i.  e.  on  our  ftation.     So,  in  Timon  of  Athens : 

'•'  . ■  to  atone  your  fears 

"  With  my  more  noble  meaning,  not  a  man 
"  Shall  pafs  his  quarter." 
Then  Jiaiion  or  quarter  in  the  prefent  inftance,  was  the  guard- 
room  in   Othello's   cattle.      In    Cymleline  we   have — "  their 
qunrter'd  fires,"  i.  e  their  fires  regularly  difpofed. 
Jn  quarter  Dr.  Johnfon  fuppofed  to  mean,  at  their  lodgings  j 
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Devp^^ing  them  for  bed  :  and  then,  but  now, 
(As  if  fome  planet  had  unwitted  men,) 
Swords  out^  and  tilting  one  at  other's  breaft, 
In  oppofition  Woody.     I  cannot  fpeak 
Any  begiiuiing  to  this  peevifh  odds ; 
And  'would  in  a6lion  glorious  I  had  loft 
Thefe  legs,  that  brought  me  to  a  part  of  it ! 

0th.  How  comes  it,  Michael,  you  are  thus  for- 
got l'^ 

Cas.  I  pray  you,  pardon  me,'  I  cannot  fpeak. 

0th.  Worthy  Montano,  you  were  wont  be  civil ; 
The  gravity  and  Ihlliiefs  of  your  youth    , 
The  world  hath  noted,  and  your  name  is  great 
In  mouths  of  wifeft  cenfure  ;  What's  the  matter, 
That  you  unlace  5  your  reputation  thus. 
And  fpend  your  rich  opinion,^  for  the  name 
Of  a  night-brawler  ?  give  me  anfwer  to  it. 

Mbjv.  Worthy  Othello,  I  ^m  hurt  to  danger; 

but  that  cannot  be  the  meamng,  for  Montano  and  the  Gentlemen, 
who  accompanied  him,  had  continued,  from  the  time  of  their 
ejiLraixce,  in  the  apartment  of  Othello's  ca'ftle,  in  which  the 
caroufal  had  been  ;  and  Caffio  had  only  gone  forth  for  a  (hort 
time  to  the  platforrnj  tP  fet  the  watch.  Qn  his  return  from  the 
platform  into  the  apartment,  in  which  l>e  left  Montano  and  lago, 
he  meets  Rpderigo ;  and  the  fcuffle,  firft  between  Callio  and 
B.odei;igo,  and  then  bety.'een  Montano  ^nd  Caffio,  enfues. 

;       .       Ma  LONE.. 

•*  you  are  thus  forgot  ?]  i.e.  you  have  thiis -forgot  your- 

felf.     Steevens.  ■     ::    ■    .  n    Vi.i  I 

'  That  you  unlace — ]    Slacken,  or /oo/ea.  .'Piilt'ln^'danger  of 
dropping  )  or  perhaps  flrip  off  its  ornaments.     Johnson. 

A  limilar  piirafe  occurs  in  Twelfth-Night : 

"  I  pr'ythec  now,  wn^irrf  thy  ftrangenefs."'    Bteevens. 

*  fpend  your  rich  opinion,']    Throw  a.way  a^d  fquander 

a  reputation  fo  valuable  as  yours.     Johnson. 

Z4 
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Your  officer,  lago,  can  inform  you— 

While  I  fpare  fpeech,  which  fomething  now  offeuds 

me; — 
Of  all  that  I  do  know :  nor  know  I  aught 
By  me  that's  faid  or  done  amifs  this  night  j 
Unlefs  felf-charity  7  he  fometime  a  vice ; 
And  to  defend  ourfelves  it  be  a  fin, 
When  violence  aflails  us. 

0th.  Now,  by  heaven. 

My  blood  begins  my  fafer  guides  to  rule  ; 
And  paffion,  having  my  heft  judgment  collied,* 
AfTays  to  lead  the  way  :  If  I  once  ftir. 
Or  do  but  lift  this  arm,  the  beft  of  you 
Shall  fink  in  my  rebuke.     Give  me  to  know 
How  this  foul  rout  began,  who  fet  it  on  ; 

*  fe{f-charity  — -]  Care  of  one's  felf.    Johnson. 

'  Andpaffion^  having  my  beft  judgment  coWicdi,']  Thus  the 
fdlio  reads,  and  I  believe  rightly,  Othello  means,  that  paflion 
has  difcoloured  his  judgment.  The  word  is  ufed  in  A  Midfum- 
mer-Night's  Dream  : 

''  ——like  lightning  in  the  collied  night." 

To  colly  anciently  lignified  to  befmut,  to  blacken  as  with  coal. 
So,  in  a  comedy  called  The  Family  of  Love,  I6O8  :  "  — carry 
thy  link  a't'other  (ide  the  way,  thou  collow'ji  me  and  my  ruffe." 
The  word  (as  I  am  allured)  is  flill  ufed  in  the  midland  counties. 

Mr.  Toilet  informs  me  that  Wallis's  Hijiory  of  Northuniber- 
land,  p.  46,  fays  :  "  —in  our  northern  counties  it  [i.  e,  a  fine 
black  clay  or  ochre]  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  collow 
<3r  killow,  by  which  name  it  is  known  by  Dr.  Woodward,"  &c. 
The  Do6tor  fays  it  had  its  name  from  hollow,  by  which  name,  in 
the  North,  ihej/rut  or  grime  on  the  top  of  chimnetys  is  fo  called. 
Colly,  however,  is  from  coal,  as  collier.     Sir  Thornas  liiiiq,mei; 

leads — cholerd.     Steevens.  ■  ' 

■ .  .  /    ■ 

Cole,  in  h\s  Di£iionary,  l679>  renders  "  coUow'd  by  duui- 
gratus  .-;— to  colly,'    ifenigro. 

lie  quarto^  1622,  reads — having  my  beil  judgement  cool'd. 
A  modern  editor  iuppoled  that  (jutll'd  was  the  word  intended. 

Malone. 
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And  he  that  is  approv'd  in  this  ofFence,^ 
Though  he  had  twinn'd  with  me,  both  at  a  birth. 
Shall  lofe  me. — What  !  in  a  town  of  war. 
Yet  wild,  the  people's  hearts  brimful  of  fear, 
To  manage  private  and  domeflick  quarrel, 
In  night,  and  on  the  court  and  guard  of  fafety  !* 

'  •  he  that  is  approv'd  in  this  offence,']  He  that  is  con- 
vi(Sled  by  proof,  of  having  been  engaged  in  this  offence. 

Johnson. 

*  Jn  night,  and  on  the  court  and  guard  oi  fafety  f]  Thus  the 
old  copies.     Mr.  Malone  reads  : 

In  night,  and  o?i  the  court  of  guard  and  fafety  ! 

Steevens. 

Thefe  words  have  undoubtedly  been  tranfpofed  by  negligence 
attheprefs.  For  this  emendation,  of  which  I  am  contident  every 
reader  will  approve,  I  am  anfwerable.  The  court  nf  guard  wa$ 
the  common  phrafe  of  the  time  for  the  guard  room.  It  has  al- 
ready been  ufed  by  lago  in  a  former  fcene  ;  and  what  ftill  more 
llrongly  confirms  the  emendation,  lago  is  there  fpeaking  of 
CaJJio,  and  defcribing  him  as  about  to  be  placed  in  the  very  fta- 
tion  where  he  now  appears  :  "  The  lieutenant  to-night  watches 
on  the  court  of  guard." 

Again,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

"  If  we  be  not  reliev'd  within  this  hour, 
"  We  muft  return  to  the  court  of  guard." 

The  fame  phrafe  occurs  in  Sir  John  Oldcafde,  1(500,  and  iu 
many  other  old  plays.  A  fimilar  miltake  has  happened  in  the 
prefent  fcene,  where  in  the  original  copy  we  find  : 

"  Have  you  lorgot  all  place  of  fcrfe  and  duty  r" 
inftead  of — all  f erf e  of  place  and  duty  ? 

I  may  venture  to  alfert  with  confidence  that  no  editor  of  Shak- 
fpeare  has  more  feduloufly  adhered  to  the  ancient  copies  than  I 
have  done,  or  more  fteadily  oj^pofed  any  change  grounded 
merely  on  obfolete  or  unufual  phrafeology.  But  tiie  error  in  the 
prefent  cafe  is  fo  apparent,  and  the  plirafe,  the  court  of  guard, 
fo  eftablithed  by  the  uniform  ufage  ot  the  poets  of  Shakipeare's 
time,  that  not  to  have  corrcfted  the  miftake  of  the  compofitor 
in  the  prefent  inftance,  would  in  my  apprehenfion  have  been  un- 
warrantable. If  the  phrafeology  of  tlic  old  copies  had  merely 
been  unufual,  I  fhould  not  have  ventured  to  make  the  flightell 
change :  but  the  frequeni  occurrence  of  the  phrafe,  the  court  of 


346  OTHELLO, 

'Tis  monftrous.* — Tago,  who  began  it  ?  •• 

MoN.  If  partially  affin'd,^  or  leagued  "in  officCj^ 
Thou  doft  deliver  more  or  lefs  than  truth. 
Thou  art  no  foldier.  ^ 

Jago,  Touch  me  not  fo  near  :. 


guard,  in  all  our  old  plays^  and  that  being  the  word  of  art,  leave 

us  not  room  to  entertain  a  doubt  of  its  being  the  true  reading, , , . 

Mr.  Steevens  fays,  a  phraleology  as  unufnal  occurs  in  A  Mid' 

^fummer- Night's  Dream;  but  he  forgets  that  it  is  fupported  by 

the  ufage  of  contemporary  writers.     When  any  fnch  is  produced 

in  fuppoit  of  that  before  us,  it  ought  certainly  to  be  attended  to. 

I   may  add,  that  the  court  of  fafety  may  in  a  metapliorical 

fenfe  be  underftood  ;  but  who  ever  talked  of  the  guard  [i.  e.  the 

fafefy']  of  Jafety  ?     Malone. 

As  a  collocation  of  words,  as  feemingly  perverfe,  occurs  in 
A  Midfummer- Night's  Dream,  and  is  juftified  there,  in  the  fol- • 
lowiijg  inftance : 

"I  Iball  defire  you  of  more  acquaintance  ;" 
I  forbear  to  dilinrb  the  text  un-^ur  confideration. 

If  Safety,  like  the  Roman  Saliis,  or  Ricovery  in  King  Lear, 
be  perfonitied,  where  is  the  impropriety  of  faying — under  the 
guard  of  Suffly  ?  Thus,  Plaulus,  in  his  Captivi :  "  Neque 
jam  fervare  Sa/as,  fi  vult,  me  poteft." 

Mr.  Malone  a.fo  appears  to  forget  that,  on  a  preceding  occa- 
fion ,  he  too  has  left  an  unexcmplified  and  very  queftionable  phrafe, 
in  the  text  of  tliis  tragedy,  hoping,  we  may  fnppofe,  (as  I  do,) 
that  it  will  be  hereafter  countenanced  by  example.  See  p.  321, 
XI.  5.     Steevens. 

^  'Tis  monl^rous]  This  word  was  ufed  as  a  trifyllable,  as  if 
it  were  written  monjierous.     Malone. 

It  is  again  ufed  as  a  trifyllable  in  Macleth.  See  Vol.  X. 
p.  190,  n.l.     Steevens. 

•  ^  If  partially  affin'd,]  Jfiiid  is  bound  by  proximity  of  rela- 
tionibip  ;  but  here  it  means  related  by  nearnefs  of  otiice.     In  the 
iiril  fcene  it  is  ufed  in  the  former  of  thefe  fenfes  : 
"  It  i,  in  any  jult  term,  am  ajfin'd 
"  To  love  the  Moor."     Steevens. 

*  lengu'd  zV/  ojjice^']  Old  copies — league.     Corrected  by 

Mr,  Pope.    Malone. 
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I  had  rathe :■  have  this  tongue  cut  from  my  moQth,5 
Than  it  fhou'd  do  oflence  to  Michael  Callio ; 
Yet,  I  perluade  myfelf,  to  fpeak  the  truth 
Shall  nothing  wrong  him. — ^Thus  it  is,  general. 
Montano  and  myfelf  being  in  fpeech, 
There  comes  a  fellow,  crying  out  for  help  ; 
And  Caflio  following  him  ^  with  determined  fword. 
To  execute  upon  him  :  Sir,  this  gentleman 
Steps  in  to  Caffio,  and  entreats  his  paufe  ; 
Myfelf  the  crying  fellow  did  purfue, 
Left,  by  his  clamour,  (as  it  fo  fell  out,) 
The  town  might  fall  in  fright :  he,  fwift  of  foot, 
Outran  my  purpofe  ;  and  I  return'd  the  rather 
For  that  I  heard  the  clink  and.  fall  of  fwords, 
And  Caffio  high  in  oath  ;  which,  till  to-night, 
I  ne'er  might  fay  before :  When  I  came  back, 
(For  this  was  brief,)  I  found  them  clofe  together. 
At  blow,  and  thrull ;  even  as  again  they  were, 
When  you  yourfelf  did  part  them. 
More  of  this  matter  can  I  not  report : — 
But  men  are  men  ;  the  beft  fometimes  forget : — 
Though  Caffio  did  fome  little  wrong  to  him, — 
As  men  in  rage  ftrike  thofe  that  wifh  them  beft, — i 
Yet,  furely,  Caiiio,  I  believe,   receiv'd, 
From  him  that  fled,  fome  ftrange  indignity. 
Which  patience  could  not  pafs. 

0  th.  I  know,  lago, 

Thy  honefty  and  love  doth  mince  this  matter. 
Making  it  light  to  Caffio  : — Caffio,  I  love  thee ; 
But  never  more  be  officer  of  mine. — 


' cut  from  my  mouth,']    Thus  the  folio.     The  quarto, 

1622,  reads — this  tongue  out  from  my  mouth.     Malone. 

*  And  CaJJio  following  him  — ]  The  word  him  in  this  line 
feems  to  have  crept  into  it  from  the  compofitor's  eye  glancing  on 
that  below.    Malone. 
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Enter  Desdemona,  attended. 

Look,  if  my  gentle  love  be  not  rais'd  up  ; — 
I'll  make  thee  an  example, 

JDes.  What's  the  matter,  dear  ? 

0th.  All's  well  now,  fweeting;^  Come  away  to 
bed. 
Sir,  for  your  hurts, 
Myfelf  will  be  your  furgeon :  Lead  him  ofF.^ 

\_To  MoNTANO,  ii;ho  is  led  off. 
lago,  look  with  care  about  the  town  ; 
And  fileiice  thofe  whom  this  vile  brawl  diftraxSled. — 
Come,  Defdemona;  'tis  the  foldiers' life, 
To  have  their  balmy  flumbers  wak'd  with  ftrife. 

\Exeunt  all  hut  Iago  and  Cassio? 

Iago.  What,  are  you  hurt,  lieutenant  ? 

Cas.  Ay,  pad  all  furgery. 

Jago.  Marry,  heaven  forbid  ! 

Cas.  Reputation,  reputation,  reputation !  O,  I 
have  loft  my  reputation  !  I  have  loft  the  immortal 
part,  lir,  of  myfelf,  and  what  remains  is  beftial. — 
My  reputation,  Iago,  my  reputation. 

Jago.  As  I  am  an  honeft  man,  I  thought  you  had 
received  fome  bodily  wound  ;  there  is  more  offence 


f  — —  fweeting  5]  This  furfeiting  vulgar  term  of  fondnefs 
originates  from  tiie  name  of  an  apple  diftinguifhed  only  by  its 
infipid  fweetnefs.     Steevens. 

*  Lead  him  off.']  I  am  perfuaded,  thefe  words  were  originally 
a  marginal  direction.  In  onr  old  plays  all  the  flage-diredions 
Avere  couched  in  imperative  terms ;— P/ey  mujick — Ring  the 
Bell. — Lead  him  off.     M alone. 
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in  that,  than  in  reputation.!^  Reputation  is  an  idle 
and  mod  falfe  impofition  ;  oft  got  without  merit, 
and  loft  without  deferving :  You  have  loft  no  re- 
putation at  all,  unlefs  you  repute  yourfelf  fuch  a 
lofer.  What,  man  !  there  are  ways  to  recover  the 
general  again  :  You  are  but  now  caft  in  his  mood,' 
a  punilhment  more  in  policy  than  in  malice  ;  even 
fo  as  one  would  beat  his  ofFencelefs  dog,  to  affright 
an  imperious  lion  :  ftie  to  him  again,  and  he's  yours. 

Cas.  I  will  rather  fue  to  be  defpifed,  than  to  de- 
ceive fo  good  a  commander,  with  fo  flight,^  fo 
drunken,  and  fo  indifcreet  an  officer.  Drunk  ?  and 
fpeak  parrot  ?3  and  fquabble  ?  fw-agger  ?  fvvear  ? 
and  difcourfe  fuftian  with  one's  own  fhadow  ? — O 
thou  invilible  fpirit  of  wine,  if  thou  haft  no  name 
to  be  known  by,  let  us  call  thee — devil ! 

Iago.  What  was  he  that  you  followed  with  your 
fword  ?  What  had  he  done  to  you  ? 

Cas.  I  know  not. 

'  there  is  more  offence  ^c]    Thus  the  quartos.     The 

folio  reads — there  is  more  yew/t',  &c.     Steevens. 

'  — — —  caft  in  his  mood^  Ejefted  in  his  anger.     Johnsow. 

^  fo  flight,]    Thus  the  folio.     The  quarto,  1622,  reads 

— fo  light.     Malone, 

^  mid  fppak  parrot?]     A  phrafc  fignlfying  to  a£l:  fool- 

Iflily  and  childiflily.     So  Skelt'on  : 

"  Thcfe  maidens  full  mekely  with  many  a  divers  flour, 
"  Freflily  they  drefs  and  make  fweete  my  boure, 
"  With  (pake  parrot  I   pray  you  full  courteoufly  thei 
faye."     Warburton, 

So,  in  Lvly's  JFoman  tn'the  Moon,  1597  • 

"  Thou  pretty  parrot,  fpenh  a  while," 
Thefe  lines  are  w  anting  in  the  firft  quarto.     Steevens. 

Fnim  Drunk,  ?£.c.  to  Jh a dow,  inclufively,  is  wanting  in  the 
quarto,  1(522.  By  "  /peak  par/ot,"  furely  the  puet  meant, 
"  talk  idly,"  and  not,  as  Dr.  Warburton  fuppofes,  "  aSi  fool- 

iQily."     Malone. 
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J  AGO.  Is  it  pollible  ? 

Cas.  I  remember  a  mafs  of  things,  but  nothing- 
diftindly;  a  quarrel,  but  nothing  wherefore. — O, 
that  men  fhould  put  an  enemy  in  their  mouths,  to 
fteal  away  their  brains !  that  we  fhould,  with  joy, 
revel,  pleafure,  and  applaufe,  transform  ourfelves 
into  beafls  ! 

Iago.  Why,  but  you  are  now  well  enough  :  How 
came  you  thus  recovered  ? 

Cas.  It  hath  pleafed  the  devil,  drunkennefs,  to 
give  place  to  the  devil,  wrath  :  one  unperfedlnefs 
ihows  me  another,  to  make  me  frankly  defpife  ray- 

felf. 

■ 

Iago.  Come,  you  are  too  fevere  a  moraler :  As 
the  time,  the  place,  and  the  condition  of  this  coun- 
try ftands,  I  could  heartily  wi(h  this  had  not  be- 
fallen ;  but,  lince  it  is  as  it  is,  mend  it  for  your  own 
good. 

Cas.  I  will  afk  hinl  for  my  place  again ;  he  fhall 
tell  me,  I  am  a  drunkard  1  Had  I  as  many  mouths 
as  Hydra,  fuch  an  anfwer  would  (top  them  all. 
To  be  now  a  fenlible  man,  by  and  by  a  fool,  and 
prefently  a  beaft  !  O  flrange ! — Every  inordinate 
cup  is  unblefled,  and  the  ingredient  is  a  devil. 

Iago.  Come,  come,  good  wine  is  a  good  fami- 
liar creature,  if  it  be  well  ufed ;  exclaim  no  more 
againft  it.  And,  good  lieutenant,  I  think,  you  think 
I  love  you. 

Cas.  I  have  well  approved  it,  fir. — I  drunk ! 

Iago.  You,  or  any  man  living,  may  be  drunk 
at  fome  time,  man.  I'll  tell  you  what  you  fhall 
do.  Our  general's  wife  is  now  the  general ; — I  may 
fay  fo  in  this  refpedl,  for  that  he  hath  devoted  and 
given  up  himfelf  to  the  contemplation,  mark,  and 
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denoten^ent  of  her  parts  and  graces  'J — confefs 
yoMielf  freely  to  her ;  importune  her;  (lie'll  help 
to  put  you  in  your  place  again :  flie  is  of  fo  free, 
fo  kind,  fc  apt,  fo  blefied  a  difpoiilion,  that  fhe 
holds  it  a  vice  in  her  guodnefs,  not  to  do  more  than 
fhe  is  requefled  :  This  broken  joint, 5  between  you 
and  her  hufbaiid,  entreat  her  to  fplinter ;  and,  my 
fortunes  againft  any  lay  ^  worth  naming,  this  crack 
of  your  love  fiiall  grow  flronger  than  it  was  before. 

Cas.  You  advife  me  well. 

Ijgo.  I  protefi:,  in  the  lincerity  of  love,  and  ho- 
neft  kindnefs. 

Cjs.  I  think  it  freely ;  and,  betimes  in,  the 
morning,  I  will  befeech  the  virtuous  Defdemona  to 
undertake  for  me  :  I  am  defperate  of  my  fortunes, 
if  they  check  me  here. 

JjGo.  You  are  in  the  right.  Good  night,  lieu- 
tenant ;  I  muft  to  the  watch. 

*  for  that  he  hath  devoted  and  given  up  himfelf  to  the 

contemplation,  mark,  and  denotement  of  her  parts  and  graces  :'} 
[Old  copies — defotement.]  I  remember,  it  is  faid  of  Antony, 
in  the  beginning  of  his  tragedy,  that  he  who  ufed  to  fix  his  eyes 
altogether  on  the  dreadful  ranges  of  war  : 

"  now  bends,  now  turns, 

"  The  office  and  devotion  of  their  view 
*'  Upon  a  tawny  front." 
This  is  finely  exprelFed ;  but  I  cannot  perfuade  myfelf  that 
our  poet  would  ever  have  faid,  any  one  devoted  himfelf  to  the 
devotement  of  any  thing.  All  the  copies  agree  ;  but  the  rniftake 
certainly  arofe  from  a  fingle  letter  being  turned  upfide  down  at 
prefs.    Theobald. 

The  fame  miftake  has  happened  in  Hamlet,  and  in  feveral 
-other  places.     See  Vol.  V.  p.  191,  n.  3.     Malone. 

^  This  broken  joint,]  Thus  the  folio.     The  original  copy 

reads — ^This  brawl.     MAtoNE. 

•*  0773/ lay — ]  i.e.  any  bet,  any  wager.     Ritson. 

So,  in  Cymleline  :  "  I  will  have  it  no  lay."     SxEEvr.Ns. 
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Cas.  Good  night,  honeft  lago.      \_Exit  Cassio. 

Iago.  And  what's  he  then,  that  fays, — I  play  the 
villain  ? 
When  this  advice  is  free^^  I  give,  and  honeft, 
Probal  ^  to  thinking,  and  (indeed)   the  courfe 
To  win  the  Moor  again  ?  For  'tis  moft  eafy 
The  inclining  Defdemona^  to  fubdue 
In  any  honeft  fuit ;  (he's  fram'd  as  fruitful ' 
As  the  free  elements.*    And  then  for  her 
To  win  the  Moor, — vvere't  to  renounce  his  baptifnt;^ 
All  feals  and  fymbols  of  redeemed  fin,— 
His  foul  is  fo  enfetter'd  to  her  love, 
That  fhe  may  make,  unmake,  do  what  fhe  lift. 
Even  as  her  appetite  fhall  play  the  god 
With  his  weak  function.     How  am  I  then  a  villain^ 
To  counfel  Caffio  to  this  parallel  courfe,^ 

'  — —  this  advice  is  free,']  This  counfel  has  an  appearance  of 
honeft  opennefs,  of  frank  good-will.     Johnson, 

Rather  gratis,  not  paid  for,  as  his  advice  to  Roderigo  was. 

Henley. 

*  Probal — 1  Thus  the  old  editions.  There  may  be  fnch  a 
contraftion  of  the  word  prohalle,  but  I  have  not  met  with  it  in 
any  other  book.  Yet  abbreviations  as  violent  occur  in  our  an- 
cient writers,  and  efpecially  in  the  works  of  Churchyard. 

Steevens. 

'  The  inclining  Defdemona  — ]  Inclining  here  fignifies  com- 
pliant.     Malone. 

^  ■ •fruitful  — ]  Correfponding  to  lenignus,  af^ovo?. 

HENtET. 

*  — —  as  fruitful 

As  the  free  elements.']    Liberal,  bountiful,  as  the  elements, 
out  of  which  all  things  are  produced.     Johnson. 

3  to  this  parallel  courfe,]     Parallel,  for  even  ;   becaufe 

parallel  lines  run  even  and  equidiftant.     Warburton. 
So,  in  our  author's  70th  Sonnet : 

"  Time  doth  transfix  the  flourifli  fet  on  youth, 
"  And  delves  the  parallels  in  beauty's  brow." 

Malone. 
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Dire(5lly  to  his  good  ?  Divinity  of  hell ! 

When  devils  will  their  blackeft  fins  put  on, 

They  do  fuggell:  '^  at  firfl:  with  heavenly  {hows. 

As  I  do  now  :  For  while  this  honeft  fool 

Plies  Defdemona  to  repair  his  fortunes, 

And  fhe  for  him  pleads  flrongly  to  the  Moor, 

I'll  pour  this  peftilence^  into  his  ear, — 

That  fhe  repeals  him  ^  for  her  body's  lufl  ; 

And,  by  how  much  fhe  drives  to  do  him  good. 

She  fhall  undo  her  credit  with  the  Moor. 

So  will  I  turn  her  virtue  into  pitch ; 

And  out  of  her  own  goodnefs  make  the  net. 

That  fhall  enmefh  them  all.^ — How  now,  Roderigo  ? 

Enter  Roderigo. 

Rod.  I  do  follow  here  in  the  chace,  not  like  a 
hound  that  hunts,  but  one  that  fills  up  the  cry. 
My  money  is  almoft  fpent ;  I  have  been  to-night 
exceedingly  well  cudgelled ;  and,  I  think,  the  iffue 
will  be — 1  fhall  have  fo  much  experience  for  my 

Parallel  courje ;  i.e.  courfe  level,  and  even  with  his  defign. 

Johnson. 

*  When  devils  will  their  llackejl  Jins  put  on. 

They  do  fuggeft  — ]  When  devils  mean  to  injiigate  men  to 
commit  the  moft  atrocious  crimes.     So,  in  Hamlet: 

"  Of  deaths  put  on  by  cunning  and  forc'd  caufe." 
To  put  on  has  already  occurred  twice  in  the  prefent  play,  in 
this  fenfe.     To  fuggeji  in  old  language  is  to  tempt. 
See  Vol.  IV.  p.  232,  n,  5.     Malone. 

*  I'll  pour  this  pejiilence  — ]  Peftilence,  for  poifon. 

Warburton^ 

*  That  Jlie  repeals  him — ]  That  is,  recalls  him.     Johnson^ 

'  That  JJiall  enmejli  them  all.']  A  metaphor  from  taking  bird? 
in  meflies.     Pope. 

Why  not  from  the  taking  fifh,  for  which  purpofe  nets  are 
liiore  frequently  ufed  ?     M.  Mason. 

Vol.  XIX.  A  a 
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pains :  and  lb,  with  no  money  at  all,  and  a  little 
more  wit,^  return  to  Venice. 

Iago.  How  poor  are  they,    that  have  not  pa- 
tience ! — 
What  wound  did  ever  heal,  but  by  degrees  ? 
Thou  know'ft,  we  work  by  wit,  and  not  by  witch- 
craft ; 
And  wit  depends  on  dilatory  time. 
Does't  not  go  well  ?  Caflio  hath  beaten  thee. 
And  thou,  by  that  fmall  hurt,  haft  cafliier'd  Caffio  : 
Though  other  things  ^row  fair  againft  the  fun, 
Yet  fruits,  that  bloflbm  firft,  will  firft  be  ripe  :9 
Content  thyfelf  a  while. — By  the  mafs,  'tis  morn- 
ing ;» 

*  a  little  more  tvit,'\    Thus  the  folio.     The  fiiil  quarto 

reads — and  ivilli  that  wit.     Steevens. 

^  Though  other  things  grow  fair  agaivjt  the  fun. 

Yet  fruits,  that  hloffom  firft,  unllfirjt  be  ripe  ;]  Of  many 
different  things,  all  planned  with  the  lame  art,  and  promoted 
with  the  fame  diligence,  forae  mull  fucceed  fooner  than  others, 
by  the  order  of  nature.  Every  thing  cannot  be  done  at  once ; 
we  muft  proceed  by  the  neceflary  gradation.  We  are  not  to  dc' 
^fpair  of  flow  events  any  rnore  than  of  tardy  fruits,  while  the 
caufes  are  in  regular  progrefs,  and  the  fruits  groiv  fair  againft 
the  fun.  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  has  not,  I  think,  rightly  con- 
ceived the  fentiment ;  for  he  reads  : 

Thofe  fruits  which  hlqfovi  frfl,  are  not  firft  ripe. 
I  have  therefore  drawn  it  out  at  length,  for  there  are  it^  to 
whom  that  will  be  eafy  which  was  difficult  to  Sir  T,  Hanmer, 

Johnson. 
The  lloffoming,  or  fair  appearance  of  things,  to  which  Iago 
alludes,  is,  the  removal  of  Caffio.  As  their  plan  had  already 
lloffomed,  fo  there  was  good  ground  for  expefting  that  it  would 
foon  be  ripe.  Iago  does  not,  I  think,  mean  to  compare  tiieir 
fcheme  to  tardy  fruits,  as  Dr.  Johnfon  feems  to  have  fuppofed. 

Malone. 

'  By  the  mafs,  'tis  morning;']  HereXve  have  one  of  the 

numerous  arbitrary  alterations  made  by  the  Mafter  of  the  Revels 
in  the  playhoufe  copies,  from  whicli  a  great  part  of  the  folio  was 
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Pleafure,  and  a6lion,  make  the  hours  feem  fhort.— < 
Retire  thee  ;  go  where  thou  art  billeted  : 
Away,  I  fay  ;  thou  (halt  know  more  hereafter  : 
Nay,  get  thee  gone.    \^Exit  Rod.]  Two  things  are 

to  be  done,^- 
My  wife  mull  move  for  Caffio  to  her  miftrefs ; 
I'll  fet  her  on  ; 

Myfelf,  the  while,  to  draw  ^  the  Moor  apart, 
And  bring  him  jump  when  ^  he  may  Caffio  find 
Soliciting  his  wife  : — Ay,  that's  the  way ; 
Dull  not  device  by  coldnefs  and  delay.  \_Exit. 

printed.  It  reads — In  troth,  'tis  morning.  See  The  Hijlorical 
Account  of  the  EngliJJi  Stage,  Vol.  III.     Mai. one. 

*  to  draw — ]    Thus  the  old  copies  ;  and  this  reading  is 

confiftent  with  the  tenor  of  the  prefent  interrupted  fpeech.  lago 
is  llill  debating  with  himfelf  concerning  the  means  to  perplex 
Otliello.     Steevens. 

Myfelf,  the  while,  to  draw  — ]  The  old  copies  have  awhile. 
Mr.  Theobald  made  the  correAIon. 

The  modern  editors  read — Myfelf,  the  while,  will  draw.  But 
the  old  copies  are  undoubtedly  right.  An  imperfeft  fentence  was 
intended,     lago  is  ruminating  on  his  plan.     Malone. 

^  bring  him  jump  when  — ]    UneocpeSledly  : — an  expref- 

fion  taken  from  the  bound,  or  flart,  with  which  we  are  (hocked, 
at  the  fudden  and  unlooked-for  appearance  of  any  offenlive  ob- 
jed.     Henley, 

Jump  when,  I  believe,  fignifies  no  more  ih^njuft  at  the  time 
when.     So,  in  Hamlet : 

"  Thus  twice  before,  and  jump  at  this  dead  hour." 
See  Vol.  XVIII.  p.  12,  n,  ;.     Steevens. 
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ACT  IIL    SCENE  L 

Before  the  Cqjile. 
Enter  Cassio,  andfome  Muficians. 

Cas.  Mailers,    play  here,    I  will  content  your 
pains, 
Something   that's   brief;    and  bid — good-morrow, 
general.4  [Mujick . 

Enter  Clown. 

Clo.  Why,  mafters,  have  your  inftruments  been 
at  Naples,  that  they  fpeak  i'the  nofe  thus  ?5 

1  Mus.  How,  fir,  how  ! 

Clo,  Are  thefe,  I  pray  you,  called  wind  inftru- 
ments  ? 

1  Mus.  Ay,  marry,  are  they,  fir. 


*  and  bid — good-morrow ,  general."]  It  is  the  ufual  prac- 
tice of  the  waits,  ornofturnal  minftrels,  in  feveral  towns  in  the 
North  of  England,  after  playing  a  tune  or  two,  to  cry,  "  Good- 
morrow,  maifter  fuch  a  one,  good-morrow,  dame,"  adding  the 
hour,  and  ftate  of  the  weather.  It  fhould  feem  to  have  prevailed 
at  Stratford-upon-Avon.  They  formerly  ufed  hautboys,  which 
are  the  wind-inftruments  here  meant.     Ritson. 

*  JVhy,  majiers,  have  your  injlruments  been  at  Naples,  that 
they  fpeak  i'the  nofe  thus  ?]  So,  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice  : 

*'  And  others,  when  the  bagpipe  Jings  i'the  nofe,——." 
Rabelais  fomewhere  fpeaks  of  "  a  blow  over  the  nofe  with  a 
Naples  cowl-ftaftV     Steevens. 

The  venereal  difeafe  firft  appeared  at  the  liege  of  Naples. 

Johnson, 
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Clo.  O,  thereby  hangs  a  tail. 

1  Mus.  Whereby  hangs  a  tale,  fir  ? 

Clo.  Marry,  fir,  by  many  a  wind  inflrument  that 
I  know.  But,  maflers,  here's  money  for  you  :  and 
the  general  fo  likes  your  mufick,  that  he  defires 
you,  of  all  loves,^  to  make  no  more  noife  with  it. 

1  Mvs.  Well,  fir,  we  will  not. 

Clo.  If  you  have  any  mufick  that  may  not  be 
heard,  to't  again :  but,  as  they  fay,  to  hear  mufick, 
the  general  does  not  greatly  care. 

1  Mus.  We  have  none  fuch,  fir. 

Clo.  Then  put  up  your  pipes  in  your  bag,  for  I'll 
away  : 7  Go;  vanifh  into  air  ;^  away. 

[_Exeiint  Muficians. 
Cas.  Dofi  thou  hear,  my  honefi:  friend  ? 

Clo.  No,  I  hear  not  your  honed  friend  ;  I  hear 
you. 

Cas.  Pr'ythee,  keep  up  thy  quillets.9  There's  a 
poor  piece  of  gold  for  thee :  if  the  gentlewoman 
that  attends  the  general's  wife,  be  fiirring,  tell  her, 
there's  one  Caffio  entreats  her  a  little  favour  of 
fpeech  :  Wilt  thou  do  this  ? 

Clo.  She  is  (tirring,  fir ;  if  fhe  will  Itir  hither,  I 
fhall  feem  to  notify  unto  her.  \^Exit, 

*  ■  of  all  loves,"]    The  folio  reads— ^r  love's  fake.     The 

phrafe  in  the  text  occurs  alfo  in  The  Merry  Wives  of  JVindfor. 
See  Vol.  V.  p.  88,  n.3.     Steevens. 

'  'for  I'll  away  ;]    Sir  T,  Hanmer  reads — and  hie  away. 

Johnson. 

^  vanifJt  into  air  j]  So,  the  folio  and  one  of  the  quartos 

The  ekleft  quarto  reads — Vanjlh  away.     Steevens. 

9 thy  quillets.]  See  Vol.  XVIII.  p.  327,  n.  7.    Malone. 
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Enter  I  ago. 

Cas.  Do,  good  my  friend. — In  happy  time,  lago. 

Iago.  You  have  not  been  a-bed  then  ? 

Cas.  Why,  no  ;  the  day  had  broke 
Before  we  parted.     I  have  made  bold,  lago^ 
To  fend  in  to  your  wife  :  My  fuit  to  her 
Is,  that  fhe  will  to  virtuous  Defdemona 
Procure  me  fome  accefs. 

Iago.  I'll  fend  her  to  you  prefently  ; 

And  I'll  devife  a  mean  to  draw  the  Moor 
Out  of  the  way,  that  your  converfe  and  bufinefs 
May  be  more  free.  [^Exit. 

Cas.  I  humbly  thank  you  for't.     I  never  knew 
A  Florentine  more  kind  and  honed.' 

Enter  Emilia. 
Emil.  Good  morrow,  good  lieutenant :  I  am  forry 

»  ..n  ,  ■  /  never  linew 
A  Florentine  more  kind  and  lione/f,']  In  confequence  of  this 
line,  a  doubt  has  been  entertained  concerning  the  country  of 
Taeo.  Caflio  was  undoubtedly  a  Florentine,  as  appears,  by  the 
firft  fcene  of  the  play,  where  he  is  exprefsly  called  one.  That 
Iago  was  a  Venetian,  is  proved  by  a  fpeech  in  the  third  fcene  of 
this  A£l,  and  by  what  he  fays  in  the  fifth  Aft,  after  having 
flabbed  lloderigo : 

"  Iago.  Alas,  my  dear  friend  and  countr)'man,  Roderigo  ! 
"  Gra.  What,  of  Venice? 
"  Iago.  Yes." 
All  that  Caffio  means  to  fay  in  the  pafTage  before  us  is,  I  never 
experienced  more  honefty  and  kindnefs  even  in  any  one  of  my 
cv  n  countrymen,  than  in  this  man. 

iVIr.  Steevensh^s  made  the  fame  obfcrvation  in  another  place. 

Malone, 
::  was  made  in  edit.  1778'     Steevens. 
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For  your  difpleafure  ;^  but  all  will  foon  be  well. 
Tl  e  general,  and  his  wife,  are  talking  of  it ; 
And  (lie  fpeaks  for  you  floutly  ;  The  Moor  replies. 
That  he,  you  hurt,  is  of  great  fame  in  Cyprus, 
And  great  affinity  ;  and  that,  in  wholefome  wifdom. 
He  might  not  but  refufe  you  :  but,  he  protefts,  he 

loves  you  ; 
And  needs  no  other  fuitor,  but  his  likings, 
To  take  the  faf 'ft  occaiion  by  the  front,^ 
To  bring  you  in  again. 

Cas.  Yet,  I  befeech  you, — 

If  you  think  fit,  or  that  it  may  be  done,-— 
Give  me  advantage  of  fome  brief  difcourfe 
With  Defdemona  alone. 

Emil.  Pray  you,  come  in  ; 

I  will  beftow  you  where  you  {hall  have  time 
To  fpeak  your  bofom  freely. 

Cas.  I  am  much  bound  to  you.4 

^Exeunt, 

'  For  your  difpleafure  j]     i.  e.  the  difpleafure  you  have  in- 
curred from  Othello.     Steevems. 

^  To  take  the  fafjl  occqfion  by  the  front,"]  This  line  is  want- 
ing in  the  folio.     Steevens. 

*  1  am  inuch  hound  to  yoiiJ]  This  fpeech  is  omitted  in  the  firft 
guarto.    Steevbns. 
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SCENE  IL 

A  Room  in  the  Cajile. 

Enter  Othello,  Iago,  and  Gentlemen. 

0th.  Thefe  letters  give,  Iago,  to  the  pilot ; 
And,  by  him,  do  my  duties  to  the  ftate  :5 
That  done,  I  will  be  walking  on  the  works, 
Hepair  there  to  me. 

Iago.  Well,  my  good  lord,  I'll  do't. 

0th.   This  fortification,    gentlemen, — fhall   we 
fee't  ? 

Gent.  We'll  wait  upon  your  lordfhip.    \JE.xeunt. 

SCENE  III. 

Before  the    Cajile. 
Enter  Desdemona,  Cassio,  and  Emilia. 

Des.  Be  thou  afTur'd,  good  Caffio,  I  will  do 
All  my  abilities  in  thy  behalf. 

Ei.iiL.  Good  madam,  do  ;  I  know  it  grieves  my 
hufband, 
As  if  the  cafe  were  his,^ 


*  to  the  ftate  :]  Thus  the  quarto,  l622.     Folio, — to  the 

Jenaie.     Malone. 

^  As  if  the  cafe  were  his.']    The  folio  reads — As  if  the  caufe 
were  his.    Steevens. 
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Des.  O,  that's  an  honeft  fellow. — Do  not  doubt, 
Caffio, 
But  I  will  have  my  lord  and  you  again 
As  friendly  as  you  were. 

Cas.  .  Bounteous  madam, 

Whatever  fhall  become  of  Michael  Caffio, 
He's  never  any  thing  but  your  true  fervant. 

Des,  O,  fir,  I  thank  you  -J  You  do  love  my  lord  : 
You  have  known  him  long ;  and  be  you  well  affiir'd. 
He  fhall  in  ftrangenefs  ftand  no  further  off 
Than  in  a  politick  diftance. 

C^s,  Ay,  but,  lady. 

That  policy  may  either  lad  fo  long,^ 
Or  feed  upon  fuch  nice  and  waterilli  diet. 
Or  breed  itfelf  fo  out  of  circumftance. 
That,  I  being  abfent,  and  my  place  fupplied. 
My  general  will  forget  my  love  and  fervice. 

Des.  Do  not  doubt  that ;  before  Emilia  here, 
I  give  thee  warrant  of  thy  place :  affiure  thee. 
If  I  do  vow  a  friendfhip,  I'll  perform  it 
To  the  laft  article  :  my  lord  Ihall  never  reft ; 
I'll  watch  him  tame,^  and  talk  him  out  of  patience ; 

'  O,  fir,  1  thank  you  ;]  Thus  the  quarto,  1622,  The  folio 
reads — Iknow't,  I  thank  you.     Malone, 

"  That  policy  may  either  Laft  fo  long,']  He  may  either  of  him- 
felf  think  it  politick  to  keep  me  out  of  office  fo  long,  or  he  may 
be  fatisfied  with  fuch  flight  reafons,  or  fo  many  accidents  may 
make  him  think  my  re-admiffion  at  that  time  improper,  that  I 
may  be  quite  forgotten.     Johnson. 

'  ril  watch  him  tame,']  It  is  faid,  that  the  ferocity  of  beafts, 
infuperable  and  irreclaimable  by  any  other  means,  is  fubdued  by 
keeping  them  from  fleep,     Johnson. 

Hawks  and  other  birds  are  tamed  by  keeping  them  from  fleep, 
and  it  is  to  the  management  of  thefe  that  Shakfpeare  alludes. 
So,  in  Cartwright's  Lady  Errant : 

"    ■  we'll  keep  you, 

"  As  they  do  hawks,  watching  until  you  leave 

'*  Your  wildnefs." 
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His  bed  ihall  feem  a  fchool,  his  board  a  fhrift ; 

ril  intermingle  every  thing  he  does 

With  Caffio's  fuit :  Therefore  be  merry,  Caffio  ; 

For  thy  Iblicitor  fhall  rather  die. 

Than  give  thy  caufe  away. 

Enter  Othello  dind  Iago,  at  a  diftance. 

Emil.  Madam,  here  comes 

My  lord. 

Cas.       Madam,  I'll  take  my  leave. 

Des.  Why,  ft  ay, 

And  hear  me  fpeak. 

Cas.  Madam,  not  nov^^ ;  I  am  very  ill  at  eafe. 
Unfit  for  mine  own  purpofes. 

Des..  Well,  well,^ 

Do  yom*  difcretion.  [Exit  Cassio. 

Iago,  Ha  !   I  like  not  that. 

0  th.  What  doft:  thou  fay  ? 

*  Iago.  Nothing,  my  lord  :  or  if — I  know  not  what. 

0th.  Was  not  that  Caffio,  parted  from  my  wife  ? 

Iago.  Caffio,  my  lord  ?  No,  fure,  I  cannot  think 

it. 
That  he  would  fteal  away  fo  guilty-like. 
Seeing  you  coming. 

Again,  m  Monfieur  D' Olive,  l606:  " — your  only  way  to  deal 
with  women  and  parrots,  is  to  keep  them  waking." 

Again,  in  Sir  W.  D'Avenant's  Jujt  Italian,  l630  : 
"  They've  watch'd  my  hardy  violence  fo  tame." 

Again,  in  The  Booke  of  Haitkynge,  Huntyng,  &c.  bl.  1.  no 
date  :  "  Wake  her  all  nyght,  and  on  the  mon-owe  all  daye,  and 
then  flie  will  be  previ  enough  to  be  reelaymed."     Steevens. 

^  Well,  well,]  The  adverb — tvell,  has  been  repeated  for  the 
fake  of  meafure.     Steevens. 
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0th.  I  do  believe  'twas  he. 

Des.  How  now,  my  lord  ? 
I  have  been  talking  with  a  fuitor  here, 
A  man  that  languifhes  in  your  difpleafure. 

0th.  Who  is't,  you  mean  ? 

Des.  Why,  your  lieutenant  Caffio.     Good  my 
lord. 
If  I  have  any  grace,  or  power  to  move  you, 
^is  prefent  reconciliation  take  ;* 
For,  if  he  be  not  one  that  truly  loveS  you, 
That  errs  in  ignorance,  and  not  in  cunning,3 
I  have  no  judgment  in  an  honeft  face: 
I  pr'ythee,  call  him  back. 

0th.  Went  he  hence  now? 

Des.  Ay,  footh  ;    fo  humbled. 
That  he  hath  left  part  of  his  grief  with  me ; 
I  fuffer  with  him.+     Good  love,  call  him  back. 

0th.  Not  now,  fweet  Defdemona  ;  fome  othei^ 
time. 

Des.  But  (hall't  be  fhortly  ? 

0th.  The  fooner,  fweet,  for  you. 

*  His  prefent  reconciliation  iakc;']  Caflio  was  to  be  reconciled 
to  his  general,  not  his  general  to  him,  therefore  take  cannot  be 
right.     We  fhould  read — make.     Warburton. 

To  take  his  reconciliation,  may  be  to  accept  the  fubmiffion 
which  he  makes  in  order  to  be  reconciled.     Johnson. 

^  ■ and  not  in  cunning,]   Cunning,  for  defign,  or  purpofe, 

fimply.     Warbukton. 

Perhaps  rather  for  knowledge,  the  ancient  fenfe  of  the  word. 
So,  in  Mcafure  for  Meqfure  :  *'  In  the  boldnefs  of  my  cunning 
I  will  lay  rayfelf  in  hazard."  The  oppofition  which  feems  to 
have  been  intended  between  cunning  and  ignorance,  favours  this 
iutcrpretation.     Malone. 

*  lfufferivithhim.'\  Thus  the  quarto,  1022.  The  folio  reads 
—To  fuft'er  with  hira.     Malonb. 
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Des.  Shairt  be  to-night  at  fupper  ? 

0  th.  No,  not  to-night. 

Des.  To-morrow  dinner  then  ? 

0th.  I  fhall  not  dine  at  home ; 

I  meet  the  captains  at  the  citadel, 

Des.  Why  then,  to-morrow  night ;    or  Tuefday 
morn  ; 
Or  Tuefday  noon,  or  night ;  or  Wednefday  morn ; — 
I  pray  thee,  name  the  time ;  but  let  it  not 
Exceed  three  days  :  in  faith,  he's  penitent ; 
And  yet  his  trefpafs,  in  our  common  reafon, 
(Save  that,  they  fay,  the  wars  muft  make  examples 
Out  of  their  beft,?)  is  not  almoft  a  fault 
To  incur  a  private  check  :  When  fhall  he  come  ? 
Tell  me,  Othello.     I  wonder  in  my  foul, 
What  you  could  afk  me,  that  I  lliould  deny, 
Or  (land  fo  mammering  on.^  What !  Michael  Caffio, 


*  the  wars  miijt  make  examples 

Out  of  their  bell,]  The  feverity  of  military  difcipline  muft 
not  fpare  the  /.iji  men  of  their  army,  when  their  punifliment  may 
aftord  a  wholefome  example.     Johnson. 

The  old  copies  read — her  beft.     Mr.  Rowe  made  this  neceffary 
emendation,     Malone. 

"  fo  mammering  on."]    To  hefitate,  to  fland  in  fufpenfe. 

The  word  often  occurs  in  old  Engliih  writings,  and  probably 
takes  its  original  from  the  French  AT  Amour,  which  men  were 
apt  often  to  repeat  when  they  were  not  prepared  to  give  a  direct 
anfwer.     Hanmer. 

I  find  the  fame  word  in  AcoJaJlus,  a  comedy,  1.540  :   "  I  lland 
in  doubt,  or  in  a  mamnrynge  between  hope  and  fear." 

Again,  in  Thomas  Drant's  tranflation  of  the  third  fatire  of  the 
fecond  Book  of  Horace,   1567  : 

"  Yea,  when  flie  daygnes  to  fend  for  him,  then  mamer- 

yng  he  doth  doute," 

Again,  Henry  Wotton's  addrefs  "  to  the  favorable  and  well 

willing  reader,"    prefixed  to  A  courtlie  Controverjie  of  Cupids' 

Cautels,  &c,  4to.  1578  :  "  My  quill  remained  (as  men  fay)  in  a 
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That  came  a  wooing  with  you  ;^  and  many  a  time,^ 
When  I  have  fpoke  of  you  difpraifingly, 
Hath  ta'en  your  part ;  to  have  fo  much  to  do 
To  bring  him  in  !  Truft  me,  I  could  do  much, — 

0th.  Pr'ythee,  no  more :  let  him  come  when  he 
will ; 
I  will  deny  thee  nothing. 

Des.  Why,  this  is  not  a  boon ; 

'Tis  as  I  fhould  entreat  you  wear  your  gloves. 
Or  feed  on  nourifhing  difhes,  or  keep  you  warm ; 
Or  fue  to  you  to  do  peculiar  profit 
To  your  own  perfon  :  Nay,  when  I  have  a  fuit. 
Wherein  I  mean  to  touch  your  love  indeed, 
It  fhall  be  full  of  poize  ^  and  difficulty, 
And  fearful  to  be  granted. 

mamorie,  quivering  in  my  quaking  fingers,  before  I  durft  pre- 
fume  to  publillie  thefe  my  fantafies," 

Again,  in  Arthur  Hall's  tranflation  of  the  fourth  Iliad,  (4to, 
1581): 

"  Heaorhimfelf 

"  Doth  mamer  eke  whats  beft  to  do,  leaft"  &c. 

Steevens. 

Again,   in  Lyly's   Euphues,    1580:   "  — neither  ./?awc/  in  a 

maviering,  whether  it  be  beft  to  depart  or  not."     The  quarto, 

1622,  reads — muttering.      Mammering  is  the  reading  of  the 

folio.     Malone, 

7  What !  Michael  Caffio, 
That  came  a  wooing  with  you  ;]    And  yet  in  the  firft  Aft 
Caffio  appears  perfe6lly  ignorant  of  the  amour,  and  is  indebted 
to  lago  for  the  information   of  Othello's  marriage,  and  of  the 
perfon  to  whom  he  is  married.     Steevens, 

See  the  notes  on  the  paffage  alluded  to,  p.  250,  n.  7. 

Malone. 

*  viany  a  time,']   Old  copies,  redundantly,  and  without 

the  leaft  improvement  of  the  fenfe,— 7/0  many  a  time.     The  com- 
pofitor  had  accidentally  repeated— /o,  from  the  preceding  Mne. 

Steevens. 

'  full  of  poize — ]  i.  e.  of  weight.     So,  in  The  Dumb 

Knight,  1633  : 

"  They  are  of  poixe  fufficient— — ," 
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0th.  I  will  deny  thee  nothing : 

Whereon,  I  do  befeech  thee,  grant  me  this. 
To  leave  me  but  a  little  to  myfelf. 

£>£S.  Shall  I  deny  you  ?  no  :  Farewell,  my  lord. 

Otit.  Farewell,  my  Defdemona  :  I  will  come  to 
thee  ftraight. 

Des.  Emilia,  come  : — Be  it  as  your  fancies  teach 
you  ; 
Whate'er  you  be,  I  am  obedient. 

\_Exit,  with  Emilia, 

0th.  Excellent  wretch  !  Perdition  catch  my  foul, 
J  But  I  do  love  thee  ! '  and  when  I  love  thee  not. 
Chaos  is  come  again. = 

Again  : 

*'  But  we  are  all  preft  down  with  other  poize." 

Steevens. 

*  Excellent  wretch  ! — Perdition  catch  my  foul. 

But  I  do  love  thee  !  &c.]  The  meaning  of  the  word  ivretch, 
is  not  generally  underftood.  It  is  now,  in  ibme  parts  of  England, 
a  term  of  the  fofteft  and  fondeft  tendernefs.  It  expreffes  the  ut- 
mofl:  degree  of  amiablenefs,  joined  with  an  idea  which  perhaps 
all  tendernefs  includes,  of  feeblenefs,  foftnels,  and  want  of  pro- 
te<Stion.  Othello,  confidering  Defdemona  as  excelling  in  beauty 
and  virtue^  foft  and  timorous  by  her  fax,  and  by  her  lituation  ab- 
folutely  in  his  power,  calls  her.  Excellent  wretch  !  It  may  be  ex- 
preffed : 

Dear,  harmlefs,  helplefs  excellence.     Johnson. 

Sir  W.  D'Avenant  ufes  the  fame  expredion  in  his  Cruel  Bro- 
ther, 1630,  and  with  the  fame  meaning.  It  occurs  twice  :  "  .Ex- 
cellent wretch !  with  a  timorous  modefly  flie  ftifleth  up  her  ut- 
terance." 

I  am  affured  by  Dr.  Farmer,  that  wretch  is  provincial  in  Staf- 
fordlhire  for  a  young  woman.     Stkevexs. 

*  — —  luhen  I  love  thee  not, 

Chaos  is  come  again.']  When  my  love  is  for  a  moment  fuf- 
pended  by  fufpicion,  I  have  nothing  in  my  mind  but  difcordj  tu- 
mult, perturbation,  and  confution.     Johnson. 

when  I  love  thee  not, 

Chaos  is  come  again.}     There  is   another  meaning  poflible : 
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Iago.  My  noble  lord, 

0  th.  What  doft  thou  fay,  Iago  ? 

Iago.  Did  Michael  Caflio,  when  you  woo'd  my 
lady, 
Know  of  your  love  ? 

Otb.  He  did,  from  firft  to  laft  :  Why  doft  thou 

-afk? 

Iago.  But  for  a  fatisfa(5lion  of  my  thought ;  • 
No  further  harm. 


When  I  ccqfe  to  love  thee,  the  world  is  at  an  end ;  i.e.  there  re- 
mains nothing  valuable  or  important.  The  firft  explanation  may 
be  more  elegant,  the  fecond  is  perhaps  more  eafy.  Shakfpeare 
has  the  fame  thought  in  his  Fenus  and  Adonis  : 

"  For  he  being  dead,  with  him  is  beauty  flain, 
"  And,  beauty  dead,  black  Chaos  comes  again." 

Steevens. 

This  paffage  does  not  ftrike  me  in  the  fame  light  in  which  it 
appeared  to  Dr.  Johnfon  j  as  Othello  had  not  yet  any  experience 
of  that  perturbation  and  difcord,  by  which  he  afterwards  is  fo 
fatally  agitated.  He  means,  I  think,  to  fay, — and  ere  I  ceqfe  to 
love  thee,  the  world  itfelfJJiaU  be  reduced  to  its  primitive  chaos. 
Shakfpeare  probably  preferred — "chaos  is  come  again,"  to  "  chaos 
Jliall  come  again,"  as  more  bold  and  expreflive.  Muretus,  a. 
poet  of  the  ItJlh  century,  has  exactly  the  fame  thought : 
"  Tune  moo  elabi  polfis  de  pe6lore,  Lacci, 

"  Aut  ego,  dum  vivam,  non>  meminilfe  tui  ? 
"  Ante,  vel  iftius  mundi  compage  foluta, 
"  Tetras  i?i  autiquum  Jit  reditura  Chaos." 
The  meaning  of  Shaklpeare  appears  very  clearly  from  the  fol- 
lowing palfage  in  The  JFinter's  Tale,  where  the  fame  thought  is 
more  fully  expreifed  : 

*'  It  cannot  fail,  but  by 

*'  Tlie  violation  of  my  faith, — and  then 

"  Let  nature  crulh  the  fides  o'the  earth  togelherj 

"  And  mar  the  feeds  within  !"     Malone. 

There  is  the  fame  thought  in  Buchanan  : 

"  Celfet  amor,  pariter  celfabunt  fosdera  rerum  ; 
"  In  chaos  antiquum  cun6ia  elementa  ruent." 

.  Vol.  II.  400,  1725,  4to,     Hoi-T  White. 
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0  th.  Why  of  thy  thought,  lago  ? 

Iago.  I  did  not  think,  he  had  been  acquainted 
with  her. 

0th.  O,  yes  ;  and  went  between  us  very  oft. 

Iago.  Indeed  ? 

0th.  Indeed  !  ay,  indeed : — Difcern'ft  thou  aught 
in  that  ?+ 
Is  he  not  honeft  ? 

Iago.  Honefi,  my  lord  ? 

0th.  Ay,  honeft. 5 

Iago.  My  lord,  for  aught  I  know. 

0th.  What  doft  thou  think  ? 

Iago.  Think,  my  lord  ? 

0th.  Think,  my  lord  ! 

By  heaven,  he  echoes  me, ' 
As  if  there  were  fome  monfter  in  his  thought 
Too  hideous  to  be  (hown.^ — Thou  doft  mean  fome- 
thing  : 


*  Iago.  Indeed? 

Oth.  Indeed!  ay,  indeed:  See]  I  cannot  help  fuppofing 
that  this  palTage  is  interpolated,  and  originally  ftood  thus  : 

Iago.  Indeed! 

Oth.  Indeed: — Difcernjl  thou  ought  in  that  ? 

See  the  next  note.     Steevens. 

'  Ay,  honejl.']  The  old  copies,  violating  the  meafure,  read  : 
Honeft  ?  ay,  honeji. 

It  appears  from  many  inftances,  that  where  words  were  to  be 
repeated  at  all,  our  old  blundering  printers  continued  the  repeti- 
tion beyond  propriety.  Mr.  Malone  has  elfewhere  the  fame  re- 
mark.    Steevens. 

•  By  heaven,  he  echoes  me. 

As  if  there  were  fome  vionjler  in  his  thought  &c.3  Thus 
the  eldeit  quarto.     The  fecond  quarto  reads  : 

• •  IVhy  dojl  thou  echo  me. 

As  if  there  were  fome  monfler  in  thy  thought  8cc. 
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1  heard  thee  fay  but  now, — Thou  lik'dfl  not  that. 
When  Caffio  left  my  wife ;  What  did'ft  not  like  ? 
And,  when  I  told  thee— he  was  of  my  counfel 
In  my  whole  courfe  of  wooing,  thou  cry'dft.    In- 
deed f 
And  did'ft  contrail  and  purle  thy  brow  together. 
As  if  thou  then  had'fi  fhut  up  in  thy  brain 
Some  horrible  conceit :  If  thou  doft  love  me^ 
Show  me  thy  thought. 

Iago.  My  lord,  you  know  1  love  you. 

0th.  I  think,  thou  doft ; 

And, — for  I  know  thou  art  full  of  love  and  honefty, 
And  weigh'ft  thy  words  before  thou  giv'ft  them 

breath, — 
Therefore  thefe  flops  of  thine  fright  me  the  more  : 
For  fuch  things,  in  a  falfe  disloyal  knave, 
Are  tricks  of  cuftom  ;  but,  in  a  man  that's  juft. 
They  are  clofe  denotements,  working  from  the  heart, 
That  paffion  cannot  rule.? 

The  folio  reads  : 

Alas,  thou  echoji  me. 

As  if  &c. •.     Steevens. 

This  is  one  of  tlie  numerous  alterations  made  in  the  folio  topy 
by  the  licenfer.     Malone. 

'  They  are  clofe  denotements,  working  from  the  heart. 
That  paffion  cannot  rule.']     Thus  the  earlieft  quarto.     But 
let  Dr.  Warburton  be  heard  in  defence  of  "  cold  dilations/'  the 
reading  of  the  fecond  folio. 

I  (liould  willingly,  however,  have  jtdopted  an  emendation  pro- 
pofed  by  Dr.  Johnfon,  in  the  fubfequent  note,  could  I-  have  dif- 
covered  that  the  word — delation  was  ever  ufed  in  its  Roman  fenfe 
of  accufation,  during  the  time  of  Shakfpeare.  Bacon  frequently 
employs  it,  but  always  to  fignify  ccirriage  or  conveyance. 

Steevens. 

Thefe  flops  and  breaks  are  cold  dilations,  or  cold  keeping  back 
a  fecret,  which  men  of  phlegmatick  conftitutions,  whofe  hearts 
are  not  fwayed  or  governed  by  their  paffions,  we  find,  can  do  ; 

Vol.  XIX.  Bb 
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Iago.  For  Michael  Caffio,— 

I  dare  be  fworii,  I  think  that  he  is  boneft, 
0th.  I  think  fo  too. 


Avhile  more  fanguine  tempers  reveal  themfelves  at  once,  and  with- 
out referve.     Warbukton. 

That  dilallons  anciently  fignified  delays,  may  be  afcertained, 
by  the  following  paflage  in  the  Golden  Legend,  Wynken  der 
Worde's  edit.  fo.  186:  "  And  ye  felony  of  this  kyngfuffred  not 
to  abyde  only  dilacyon  of  vengeance.  For  tlie  nexte  daye  folow- 
yngehe  made  tocomethekepersfor  to  begyn  toturmentthem"  &c. 

Again,  ibid.  p.  IQp:  "  And  Laurence  demaunded  dylacyon 
of  thre  dayes."     Again,  in  Candlemas  Day,  &c.  p.p: 

"  1  warne  you  without  delacion, 

*'  That  ye  make  fereh  thurgh  out  all  my  region." 

Steevens. 

The  old  copies  give,, — dilations,  except  that  th«  earlier  quarto 
has — denotevients  ;  which  was  the  author's  firll  expreflion,  after- 
wards changed  by  him,  not  to  dilations,  but  to  delations ;  to 
occult  and  fecTct  accuj'aiions,  working  involuntarily  ^roTO //ie 
heart,  which,  though  refolved  to  conceal  the  fault,  cannot  rule 
its  pajfton  of  refentment.     Johnson. 

They  are  ehfe  denotements,  &c.]  i.  e.  indications,,  or  reco- 
veries, not  openly  revealed,  but  involuntarily  working  from  the 
heart,  which  cannot  rule  and  fupprefs  its  feelings. 

The  folio  rcads — ^I'hey  are  dole  dilations  ;  but  nothing  is  got 
by  the  change,  for  dilations  was  undoubtedly  ufed  in  the  fenfe  of 
dilatements ,  or  large  and  full  expojitions.  See  Minlheu's  Di6l. 
IC>17  :   "  To  dilate  or  make  large." 

Dilatement  is  ufed  in  the  fenfe  of  dilation  by  Lodge,  our 
poet's  contemporary  :  "  After  all  this  foul  weathec  follows  a  calm 
dilatement  of  others  too  forward  harml'ulnefs."  Rcifalynde,  or 
Etiphtces  Golden  Legacie,  4to.  1592. 

t)r.  Johnfon  very  elegantly  reads — ^Tliey  are  dole  delations. 

But  the  obje6tion  to  this  conjeftural  reading  is,  that  there  is 
ftrong  ground  for  believing  that  the  word  ^\■as  not  ufed  in  Shak- 
fpeare's  age.  It  is  not  found  in  any  Dictionary  of  the  time,  that 
I  have  feen,  nor  has  any  palTage  been  quoted  in  fupport  of  it. 
On  the  contrary,  we  find  in  Minflieu  the  verb,  "  To  delate," 
not  fignifying,  to  acciife,  but  thus  interpreted  :  "  to  fpeak  at 
large  of  any  thing,  vid.  to  dilate  :"  fo  that  if  even  delations  were 
the  word  of  the  old  copy,  it  would  mean  no  more  than  dilations. 
To  the  reading  of  the  quarto  no  reafonable  objection  can  be  made. 

Malone. 
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Iago.  Men  fliOLild  be  what  they  feem  ; 

Or,  thofe  that  be  not,  'would  they  might  feem  none  !^ 

0th.  Certain j  men  fhould  be  what  tliey  feem. 

Iago.  Why  then^ 

I  think  that  Caffio?  is  an  honed  man. 

0th.  Nay,  yet  there's  more  in  this  : 
I  pray  thee,  fpeak  to  me  as  to  thy  thinkings, 
As  thou  doft  ruminate ;  and  give  thy  worfi:  of  thoughts 
The  worfl  of  words. 

Iago.  Good  my  lord,  pardon  me  ; 

Though  I  am  bound  to  every  adl  of  duty, 
I  am  not  bound  to  that  all  flaves  are  free  to.^ 
Utter  my  thoughts  ?     Why,  fay,  they  are  vile  and 

falfe,— 
As  where's  that  palace,  whereinto  foul  things 
Sometimes  intrude  not  ?-  who  has  a  breaft  fo  pure^ 
But  fom.e  uncleanly  apprehenlions 
Keep  leets,  and  law-days,  and  in  feflion  fit 


'  Or,  thqfe  that  he  not,  'would  they  might  feem  none  !]  I  be- 
lieve the  meaning  is,  'would  they  might  no  longer  J'eem,  or  bear 
the  fliape  of  men.     Johnson. 

May  not  the  meaning  be  :  'Would  they  might  not  feem  honeji  ! 

Malone. 

^  that  Cqlfio  — ]  For  the  fake  of  meafure,  I  have  ven- 
tured to  infert  the  pronoun — that.     Steevens. 

*  to  that  all  Jlaves  are  free  to.]     I  am  not  bound  to  do 

that,  which  even  flaves  are  not  hound  to  do.     Malonk. 


So,  in  Cymheline  : 

"  O,  Pifanio, 

"  Every  good  fcrvant  does  not  all  commands, 
"  No  bond  but  to  do  jutl  ones."     Steevens. 

^  where' s  that  palace,  whereinto  foul  things 

Sometimes  intrude  not  -^j   So,  in  The  Rape  of  Lucrecc  : 

"  no  perfedion  is  fo  abfolute, 

"  That  fomc  impurity  doth  not  pollute."     Malone, 
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With  meditations  lawful  ?' 

0th.  Thou  do(t  confpire'  againll:  thy  friend,  lagOf, 
If  thou  but  think'fthim  wrong'd,  and  mak'ft  his  ear 
A  ftranger  to  thy  thoughts. 

Iago.  I  do  befeech  you, — 

Though  I,  perchance,  am  vicious  in  my  guefs^^ 

^  who  has  a  hreajl  fn  pure. 

But  fame  uncleanly  apprelievjiovs 
Keep  leets,  and  law-days,  and  in  fejjion  Jit 
With  meditations  lawful?]  Leets,  and  laio-days,  are  fyno- 
nymous  terms  :  "  Leet  (fays  Jacob,  in  his  Law  Di6lionary ,)  is 
otherwife  called  a  law-day."  They  are  there  explained  to  be 
courts,  or  meetings  of  the  hundred,  "  to  certify  the  king  of  the 
good  manners,  and  government,  of  the  inhabitants,"  and  to  en- 
quire of  all  offences  that  are  not  capital.  The  poet's  meaning 
will  now  be  plain  :  JVho  has  a  Ireaji  fo  little  apt  to  form  ill 
opinions  of  others,  hut  that  foul  Jufpicion  will  fometimes  mix 
with  his  fair ejl  and  moft  candid  thoughts,  and  ereSl  a  court  in 
his  mind,  to  enquire  of  the  offences  apprehended,     Steevens. 

Who  has  fo  virtuous  a  breaft  that  fome  uncharitable  furmifes 
and  impure  conceptions  will  not  fometimes  enter  into  it ;  hold  a 
feffion  there  as  in  a  regular  court,  and  "  bench  by  the  fide"  of 
authorifed  and  lawful  thoughts  ? — In  our  poet's  30lh  Sonnet  we 
find  the  fame  imagery  : 

"  When  to  the  feffions  of  fweet  filent  thought 
*'  I  fummon  up  remembrance  of  things  paft." 
"  A  leet,"  fays  Bullokar,  in  his  Englijh  Expojitor,  \6\6,  "  is 
a  court  or  law-day,  holden  commonly  every  half  year."  To  keep 
a  leet  was  the  verb  urn  juris  ;  the  title  of  one  of  the  chapters  in 
Kitchin's  book  on  Courts,  being,  "  The  manner  of  keeping  a 
court-leet."  The  leet,  according  to  Lambard,  was  a  court  or 
jurifdiftion  above  the  wapentake  or  hundred,  comprehending 
three  or  four  hundreds.  The  jurifdidion  of  this  court  is  now  in 
moft  places  merged  in  that  of  the  County  Court.     Malone. 

*  I  do  befeech  you, — 
Though  /,  perchance,  am  vicious  in  my  guefs,]  Not  to 
mention  that,  in  this  reading,  the  fentelice  is  abrupt  and  broken, 
it  is  likewife  highly  abfurd.  .  I  befeech  you  give  yourfelf  no  un- 
eafinefs  from  my  unfure  obfervance,  though  I  am  vicious  in  my 
guefs.  For  his  being  an  ill  guelfer  was  a  reafon  why  Othello 
fhould  not  be  uneafy  :  in  propriety,  therefore,  it  lliould  either 
have  been,  though  I  am  not  vicious,  or  becaufe  I  am  vicious.  It 
appears  then  we  iliould  read  : 
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As,  I  confefs,  it  is  my  nature's  plague 
To  fpy  into  abufes ;  andj,  oft,  my  jealouly 

/  do  befeech  you, 

Think,  /,  penhmice,  am  vicious  in  my  gut'/s, — < — . 
Which  makes  the  fenfe  pertinent  and  perfe(^.    W^rburton. 

That  abruptnefs  in  the  fpeech  which  Dr.  ^yarburton  complains 
of,  and  would  alter,  may  be  eafily  accounted  for.  lago  leems 
defirous  by  this  arHbiguous  hint.  Though  I — to  inflame  the  jea- 
loufy  of  Othello,  which  he  knew  would  be  more  eiiedtually  done 
io  this  manner,  than  by  any  exprellion  that  bore  a  determinate 
meaning.  The  jealous  Othello  would  fill  up  the  paufe  in  the 
fpeech,  which  lago  turns  off  at  laft  to  another  purpofe,  and  find 
a  more  certain  caufe  of  difcontent,  and  a  greater  deg:ree  of  tor- 
t-ure  arifing  from  the  doubtful  confideration  how  it  might  have 
concluded,  than  he  could  have  experienced  had  the  whole  of  what 
he  enquired  after  been  reported  to  him  with  every  circumflance 
cf  aggravation. 

Wfi  may  Aippofe  hiBi  imagining  to  himf'elf,  that  lago  mentally 
continued  the  thought  thus.  Though  I- — know  more  than  I  ckooje 
to  /peak  of. 

Vicious  in  viy  guefs  does  not  mean  that  he  is  an  ill  guejjer, 
but  that  he  is  apt  to  put  the  woril  conflrudion  on  every  thing  he 
attempts  to  account  for. 

Out  of  refpeft  for  the  fubfequent  opinions  of  Mr.  Henley  and 
Mr.  Malone,  I  have  altered  my  former  regulation  of  this  paffage ; 
though  1  am  not  quite  convinced  that  any  change  was  needful. 

Steevens. 
I  believe  nothing  is  here  wanting,  but  to  ^■egulate  the  punctu- 
ation :  ' 

lago.  /  do  lefeech  you 

Though  I,  percliance,  am  vicious  in  my  guefs, 
As,  I  confijs,  it  is  imj  nature's  plague 
To  fpy  into  abufes  ;   and,  oft,  my  jealoufy 
Shapes  faults  that  are  not,—  &c,     Henley. 

The  reader  ihould  be  informed,  that  the  mark  of  abruption 
which  J  have  placed  after  the  word  yow,  was  placed  by  Mr.  Stee- 
vens af:ter  the  word  perchance  :  and  his  note,  to  which  I  do  not 
fubfcribe,  is  founded  pa  that  regulation.  I  think  the  poet  in- 
tended that  lago  fliould  break  ofi'  at  the  end  of  the  firft  hemif- 
tich,  as  well  as  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  line.  What  he  would 
have  added,  it  is  not  necefTary  very  nicely  to  examine. 

The  adverfative  particle,  though,  in  the  fecond  line,  does  not 
indeed  appear  very  proper ;    but  in  an  abrupt  and  ftudioufly 
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Shapes  faults  that  are  not, — I  entreat  you  then,i 

From  one  that  fo  imperfe6lly  conjetls, 

You'd  take  no  notice ;  nor  build  yourfelf  a  trouble 

Out  of  his  fcattering  and  unfure  obfervance  : — 

It  were  not  for  your  quiet,  nor  your  good, 

Nor  for  my  manhood,  honefty,  or  wifdom, 

To  let  you  know  my  thoughts. 

0  th.  What  doll  thou  mean  ? 

Iago.  Good  name,  in  man,  and  woman,  dear  my 

lord, 
Is  the  immediate  jewel  of  their  fouls  : 
Who  fleals  my  purfe,  fteals  trafh  ;  'tis  fomething, 

nothing  ;^ 

clouded  fentence  like  the  prefent,  where  more  is  meant  tO"  be 
conveyed  than  meets  the  ear,  ftrift  propriety  may  well  be  dif- 
penfed  with.  The  word  perchance,  if  lirongly  marked  in  ipeak- 
ing",  wodd  fufficiently  fliow  that  the  fpeaker  did  not  fuppofe 
himfelf  vicious  in  his  giiefs. 

By  the  latter  words,  lago,  I  apprehend,  means  only,  "  though 
I  poi'haps  am  miltaken,  led  into  an  errour  by  my  natural  difpo- 
iition,  which  is  apt  to  Ihape  faults  th   t  have  no  exiilence." 

Malone. 

•'  I  entreat  you  then,  kc.']  Thus  the  quarto,  1()22.     The 

folio  reads  : 

•  and  of,  7???/  jealoufy 

Shapes  faults  that  are  not)  that  your  wifdom 

From  one  that  fo  ivipcrfecily  eonceits, 

Would  take  no  notice.     Malone. 

To  C07tje6l,  i.  e.  to  conjeciure,  is  a  word  ufed  by  oUier  writers, 
So,  in  Acolaftus,  a  comedy,  1540  : 

"  Now  reafon  I,  or  conjeiPt  with  myfelf," 
Again  : 

"  I  cannot  forget  thy  faying,  or  thy  covjeciing  words.'' 

Steevens. 
*  Good  name,   in  jnan,  and  woman,  dear  my  lord, 
Js  the  immediate  jewel  of  their  fouls  : 
Who  fteals  my  purfe,  fteals  trajh  ;  he.']  The  facred  wri- 
tings were  here  perhaps  in  our  poet's  thouglits  :   "  A  good  name 
JS  rather  to  be  chofen  than  great  riches,  and  loving  favour  than 
Jilver  and  gold"     Proverbs,  ch.  xxii,  I.     Malone, 
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'Twas  mine,  'tis  his,  and  has  been  flave  to  thou- 
sands ; 
But  he,  that  filches  from  me  my  good  name, 
Robs  me  of  that,  which  not  enriches  him. 
And  makes  me  poor  indeed. 

0th.  By  heaven,  I'll  know  thy  thought. 

Ijgo.  You  cannot,   if  my  heart   w<?re   in  your 
hand  ; 
Nor  fhall  not,  whilft  'tis  in  my  cuftody, 

0th.  Ha! 

fjGo.  O,  beware,  my  lord,  of  jcalouf}- ; 

It  is  the  green-ey'd  monfter,  which  doth  mock 
The  meat  it  feeds  on  :7  That  cuckold  lives  in  blifs, 

'  which  doth  mock 

The  meat  it  feeds  on  ;]  i.  e.  loaths  that  which  nouriflies  and 
fuftains  it.  This  being  a  milirable  ilate,  lago  bids  him  beware 
of  it.     The  Oxford  editor  reads  : 

wliich  doth  make  ^, 

The  meat  it  feeds  on. 
Implying  that  its  fufpicions  are  unreal  and  groundlefs,  wliich  is 
the  very  contrary  to  what  he  would  here  make  his  general  think, 
as  appears  from  what  follows  : 

•- That  cuckold  lives  in  blifs,  See. 

In  a  word,  the  villain  is  for  fixing  him  jealous  :  and  therefore 
bids  him  beware  of  jealoufy,  not  that  it  was  an  u/ireq/bnadle, 
but  a  miferahle  Itate ;  and  this  plunges  him  into  it,  as  w.e  tee  by 
his  reply,  which  is  only  : 

^*  O  mifery  1"  Warburtojj. 
I  have  received  Hanmer's  emendation  j  becaufe  to  woch^  does 
not  fignify  to  loath  j  and  becaufe,  M^hen  lago  bids  Otliello  he- 
ware  of  jealovfy,  the  green-ey'd  monfer,  it  is  natural  to  tell  wiiy 
he  fhould  beware,  and  for  caution  he  gives  him  two  reafons, 
that  jealoufy  ofteri  creates  its  own  caufe,  and  tliat,  when  the 
caufes  are  real,  jealoufy  is  mifery.     Johnson. 

In  this  place,  and  fome  others,  to  viock  feems  the  fame  with 
to  mavimock.     Farmer. 

If  Shakfpeare  had  written — a  green-ey'd  monfler,  we  might 
have  fuppofed  him  to  refer  to  fome  creature  exifting  only  in  his 
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Who,  certain  of  his  fate,  loves  not  his  wronger  ; 

particular  imagination  ;  but  the  green-ey'd  monfter  feems  to  have 
reference  to  an  objeft  as  familiar  to  his  readers  as  to  himfelf. 

It  is  known  that  the  tiger  kind  have  ^reen-eyes,  and  always 
play  with  the  viftim  to  their  hunger,  before  they  devour  it.  So, 
in  our  author's  Tarqidn  and  Liicrecc : 

"  Like'foul  night-waking  cat,  he  doth  but  dally. 
"  While  in  his  hold-faft  foot  the  weak  moufe  panreth — ," 
Thus,  a  jealous  hulband,  who  difcovers  no  certain  caufe  why 
he  may  be  divorced,  continues  to  fport  vith  the  woman  whom 
he  fufpeAs,  and,  on  more  certain  evidence,  determines  to  punifti. 
There  is  no  beaft  that  can  be  literally  faid  to  make  its  own  food, 
and  therefore  I  am  unwilling  to  receive  the  emendation  of  Sir 
Thomas  Hanmer,  efpecially  as  I  flatter  myfelf  that  a  glimpfe  of 
meaning  may  be  produced  from  the  old  reading. 

One  of  the  ancient  fenfes  of  the  verb — to  moch,  is  to  amufe, 
to  play  with.  Thus,  in  A  Difcotirfe  of  Gentlemen  lying  in  Lon- 
don that  ivere  letter  keep  Houfe  at  Home  in  their  Country,  1593  : 
"  A  fine  deuife  to  keepe  poore  Kate  in  health, 
"  A  pretty  toy  to  mock  an  ape  withal." 
i.  e.  a  pretty  toy  to  divert  an  ape,  for  an  ape  to  divert  himfelf 
with.  The  fame  phrafe  occurs  in  Marfton's  Satires,  the  ninth 
of  the  third  Book  being  intitlcd  "  — Here's  a  toy  to  mocke  an 
ape,"  &c.  i.  e.  afford  an  ape  materials  for  fport,  furnifh  him  with 
a  plaything,  though  perhaps  at  his  own  expence,  as  the  phrafe 
may  in  this  ipftance  be  ironically  ufed. 

In  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  the  contefled  word — ynoci,  occurs 
again  : 

" tell  him 

"  He  mocks  the  paufes  that  he  makes." 
j.  e.  he  plays  wantonly   with  thofe  intervals  of  time  which  he 
Ihould  improve  to  his  own  prefervation. 

Should  fuch  an  explanation  be  admiffible,  the  advice  given  by 
lago  will  amount  to  this ; — Beware,  my  lord,  of  yielding  to  a 
pajjion  which  as  yet  has  no  proofs  to  jvftify  its  excefs.  Think 
how  the  interval  between  ffpicion  and  certainty  mufi  he  filled. 
Though  you  doubt  her  fidelity,  you  cannot  yet  refiife  her  your 
bed,  or  drive  her  from  your  heart ;  but,  like  the  capricious  fa~ 
vage,  vjiiji  continue  to  fport  with  one  whom  you  wait  for  an  op" 
port  unity  to  dfjlroy. 

A  limilar  idea  occurs  in  All's  well  that  ends  well : 

" fo  lufl  doth  play 

"  With  what  it  loaths." 
Such  is  the  only  fenfe  I  am  able  to  draw  from  the  original  text. 
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But,  O,  what  damned  minutes  tells  he  o'er, 


What  I  have  fald,  may  be  liable  to  fome  objedlions,  but  I  have 
nothing  better  to  propofe.  That  jealoufy  is  a  movjier  which  often 
creates  the  fulpicions  on  which  it  feeds,  may  be  well  admitted, 
according  to  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer's  propofition ;  but  is  it  the 
monfter  ?  (i.  e.  the  well-known  and  confpicuous  animal)  or 
whence  has  it  green  eyes  9  Yellotv  is  the  colour  which  Shakfpeare 
ufually  appropriates  to  jealoufy.  It  muft  be  acknowledged,  that 
he  afterwards  charafterizes  it  as — 

" a  monfter, 

"  Begot  upon  itfelf,  born  on  itfelf." 
but  yet — 

"  What  damned  minutes  tells  he  o'er,"  he. 

is  the  beft  illuflration  of  my  attempt  to  explain  the  paliage.  To 
produce  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer's  meaning,  a  change  in  the  text  is 
necefl'ary.     I  am  counfel  for  the  old  reading.     Steevens. 

It  is  fo  difficult,  if  not  impoflible,  to  extraft  any  fenfe  from 
this  paffage  as  it  ftands,  even  by  the  moft  forced  conftru6l:ion  of 
it,  and  the  flight  amendment  propoled  by  Hanmer,  renders  it  io 
clear,  elegant,  and  poetical,  that  I  am  furprized  the  editors  he- 
iitate  in  adopting  it,  and  ftill  more  furprized  they  lliould  rejedl 
it.  As  for  Steevens's  objeftion,  that  the  definite  article  is  ufed, 
not  the  indefinite,  he  furely  need  not  be  told  in  the  very  laft  of 
ihefe  plays,  that  Shakfpeare  did  not  regard  fuch  minute  inaccu- 
racies, which  may  be  found  in  every  play  he  wrote. 

When  Steevens  compares  the  jealous  man,  who  continues  to 
/port  with  the  woman  he  fufpe6ts,  and  is  determined  to  deftroy, 
to  the  tiger  who  plays  widi  the  victim  of  his  hunger,  he  forgets 
.that  the  meat  on  which  jealoufy  is  fuppofed  to  feed,  is  not  the 
woman  who  is  the  objed  of  it,  but  the  feveral  circumftances  of 
^ufpicion  which  jealoufy  itfelf  creates,  and  which  caule  and 
nourilh  it.  So  Emilia,  at  the  end  of  the  third  A6t  in  anfwer  to 
Defdemona,  who,  fpeaking  of  Othello's  jealoufy,  fays: 

"  Alas  the  day  !  I  never  gave  him  caufe  j" 
Replies,* — 

"  But  jealous  fools  will  not  be  anfwer'd  fo, 
"  They  are  not  jealous  ever  for  the  caufe, 
*'  But  jealous,  for  they  are  jealous  ;  'tis  a  monfter 
"  Begot  upon  itfelf,  born  on  itfelf." 
This  paflage  is  a  ftrong  confirmation  of  Hanmer's  reading. 
The  fame  idea  occurs  in  MafTuiger's  PiSiure,  where  Matthias, 
fpeaking  of  the  groundlefs  jealoufy  he  entertained  of  Sophia's 
jpofTible  inconftancy,  fays  : 


378  OTHELLO, 

Who  dotes,  yet  doubts;  lUrpedls,  yet  ilrongly  loves  !^ 

f'  — r— but  why  fhould  I  nourilh, 
^'  A  fury  here,  and  with  imagin'd  food, 
"  Holding  no  real  ground  on  which  to  raife 
*f  A  building  of  lufpicion  fhe  was  ever, 
"  Or  can  be  fliUe?" 
Imagined  food,  is  food  created  by  imagination,  the  food  that 
jealoufy  makes  and  feeds  on.     M,  Mason, 

In  order  to  make  way  for  one  alteration,  Mr.  M.  Mafon  is 
forced  to  foift  in  another  ;  or  elfe  poor  Shakfpeare  mull  be  ar- 
raigned for  a  blunder  of  which  he  is  totally  guiltlefs.  This  gen- 
tleman's obje6tions  both  to  the  text  in  its  prefent  Itate,  and  to 
Mr.  Steevens's  nioft  happy  illuftration  of  it,  originate  entirely  in 
his  own  mifconception,  and  a  jumble  of  figurative  with  literal 
expreffions.  I'o  have  been  confiftent  with  himfelf  he  fliould  have 
charged  Mr.  Steevens  with  maintaining,  that  it  was  the  property 
of  a  jealous  hufband,  firft  to  mock  his  wife,  and  afterwards  to 
eat  her. 

In  Aft  V.  the  word  mocks  occurs  in  a  fenfe  fomewhat  fimilar 
to  that  in  the  paifage  before  us : 

"  Emil.  O  mill;refs,  villainy  hath  made  niocks  with  love  !" 

Henley. 

I  think  niyfelf  particularly  indebted  to  Mr.  Henley  for  the 
fupport  he  has  given  to  my  fentiments  concerning  this  difficult 
pallage  ;  and  fhall  place  more  confidence  in  them  lince  they  have 
been  found  to  deferve  his  approbation.     Steevens. 

I  have  not  the  fmalleft  doubt  that  Shakfpeare  wrote  make,  and 
have  therefore  inferted  it  in  my  text.  The  words  inake  and 
vwcke  (for  fuch  was  the  old  fpelling)  are  often  confounded  in 
thefe  plays,  and  I  have  alfigned  the  reafon  in  a  note  on  Meafure 
for  Meq/ure,  Vol.  VI.  p.  2ig,  n.  2. 

Mr,  Steevens  in  his  paraphrafe  on  this  paffage  interprets  the 
^voTd  mock  hy  fport ;  but  in  what  poet  or  profe-writer,  from 
Chaucer  and  Mandeville  to  this  day,  does  the  verb  to  mock  fignity 
to  fport  jvilh  ?  In  the  paiTage  from  yVw/o/z^  and  Cleopatra,  I 
have  proved,  I  think,  incontellably,  from  the  metre,  and  from 
our  poet's  ufage  of  this  verb  in  other  places,  (in  which  it  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  perfonal  pronoun,)  that  Shakfpeare  mull  have 
written — 

"  Being  fo  fruftrate,  tell  him,  he  mocks  us  by 
"  The  paufes  that  he  makes." 

See  Vol.  XVII.  p.  257,  n.  5. 
Befides  5  is  it  true  as  a  general  pofition,  that  jealoufy  (a5  jealoufy) 
Jports  or  plays  with  the  objed  of  love  (allowing  this  not  very 
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0  th.  O  mifery  I 

delicate  interpretation  of  the  Avords,  the  meat  it  feeds  on,  to  be 
the,  true  one)  ?  The  pofition  certainly  is  not  true.  It  is  Love,  not 
Jta'.nufy ,  that  iports  vvith  the  objeft  of  its  paflion  ;  nor  can  thofe 
circuniiiances  which  create  fafpicion,  and  which  are  the  meat  it 
feeds  on,  with  any  propriety  be  called  the  food  of  love,  when 
the  poet  has  clearly  pointed  them  out  as  the  food  or  caufe  of  jea- 
lousy ;  giving  it  not  only  bf^ing,  but  nutriment. 

*'  There  is  no  beaft,"  it  is  urged,  "  that  can  literally  be  faid 
to  make  its  own  food  "  It  is  indeed  acknowledged,  that  jealoufy 
is  a  monfter  which  often  creates  the  fufpicionson  which  it  feeds, 
but  is  it,  we  are  alked,  "  the  monfter  ?  (i.  e.  a  well-knorvn 
and  confpicuous  animal;)  and  whence  has  it  green  eyes  ?  Yellow 
is  the  colour  which  Shakfpeare  appropriates  to  jealoufy." 

To  this  I  anfwer,  that  yellow  is  not  the  only  colour  which 
Shakfpeare  appropriates  to  jealoufy,  for  we  have  in  The  Mer- 
chant of  Venice  : 

"  fliuddering  fear,  and  green-ey'd  jealoufy  " 

and  I  fuppofe,  it  will  not  be  contended  that  he  was  there  think- 
ing of  any  of  the  tiger  kind. 

If  our  poet  had  written  only — "  It  is  the  green-ey"d  monfter; 
beware  of  it;"  the  other  objection  would  hold  good,  and  fome 
particular  monfter,  xar  s^oyr^y,  muft  have  been  meant ;  but  the 
words,  "  It  is  the  green-ey'd  monfter,  which  doth,"  &c.  in  my 
apprehenfton  have  precifely  the  fame  meaning,  as  if  the  poet  had 
written,  "  It  is  that  green-ey'd  monfter,  which,"  &c.  or,  "  it 
is  a  green-ey'd  monfter."  He  is  the  man  in  the  world  whovi  I 
would  leaft  wift^  to  meetj — is  the  common  phrafeology  of  the 
prefent  day. 

When  Othello  fays  to  lago  in  a  former  paftage,  "  By  heaven, 
he  echoes  me,  as  if  there  were  fome  vionfter  in  his  thought," 
does  any  one  imagine  that  any  animal  whatever  w^as  meant  ? 

The  palTage  in  a  fubfequent  fcene,  to  which  Mr.  Steevens  has 
alluded,    ftrongly  fupports  the  emendation    which    has   been 


made 


'jealoufy  will  not  be  anfwer'd  fo  ; 


"  They  are  not  ever  jealous  for  the  caufe, 
"  But  jealous,  for  they  are  jealous  ;  'tis  a  monfter,       , 
"  Begot  vpon  itfelf,   lorn  on  itfelf" 
It  is,  ftricily  fpeaking,  as  falfe  that  any  monfter  can  be  iegot, 
or  lorn,  on  itfelf,  as  it  is,  that  any  monfter  (whatever  may  be 
the  colour  of  its  eyes,  whether  green  or  yellow,)  can  make  its 
own  food  ;  but,  poetically,  both  are  equally  true  of  that  mon- 
fter, JEALOUSY.    Mr.  Steevens  feems  to  have  been  aware  of 


3S0  OTHELLO, 

Iago,  Poor,  and  content,  is  rich,  and  rich  enough ;' 
But  riches,  finelefs,^  is  as  poor  as  winter,* 


this,  and  therefore  has  added  the  word  literally  :  "  No  monfter 
can  be  literally  faid  to  naake  its  own  food." 

It  fliould  always,  be  remembered,  that  Shakfpeare's  allufions 
fcarcely  ever  anfwer  precifely  on  both  fides ;  nor  had  he  ever 
any  care  upon  this  fubje6t.  Though  he  has  introduced  the  word 
moiijier, — when  he  talked  of  its  making  its  own  food,  and  being 
begot  by  itfelf,  he  was  ftill  thinking  of  jealoufy  only,  carelefs 
•whether  there  was  any  animal  in  the  world  that  \yould  correfpond 
■with  this  defcription. 

That  the  words,  the  meat  it  feeds  on,  is  meant,  not  Defde- 
7»0i7a  herfelf,  as  has  been  maintained,  hut  pabulum  zelotypiee, 
may  be  likewife  inferred  from  a  preceding  pafTage  in  which  a 
kindred  imagery  is  found  : 

''  That  policy  may  either  laft  fo  long, 
"  Or  feed  upon  fuch  nice  and  waterilh  diet,"  &c. 
And  this  obvious  interpretation  is  ftill  more  ftrongly  confirmed 
by  Daniel's  Rnfamond,  15p2,  a  poem  which  Shakfpeare  had  dili- 
gently read,  and  has  more  than  once  imitated  in  Romeo  and 
Juliet : 

"  O  Jealoufy 

"  Feeding  n^onfufpeSi  that  doth  renew  thee, 
"  Happy  were  lovers,  if  they  never  knew  thee." 
In  this  and  the  few  other  places  in  ■«  hich  I  have  ventured  to 
depart  from  the  ancient  copies,  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  ftate 
in  the  fulleft  and  cleared  manner  the  grounds  on  which  the 
emendation  flands  :  which  in  fome  cafes  I  have  found  not  eafily 
accomplilhed,  without  running  into  greater  prolixity  than  would 
othervvife  be  juftifiable.     Malone. 

'  — — ftrongly  loves  !]  Thus  the  quarto  j  the  ioVio—foundly 
loves.     Steevens. 

^  Poor,  and  content,  is  rich,  and  rich  enough;']  So,  in 
Doraftus  and  Fawnia,  (the  novel  on  which  The  Winter's  Tale 
is  formed,)  1592  :  "  We  are  rich,  in  that  we  are  poor  with  con- 
tent."    Malone. 

The  fame  fentiment,  which  is  fufEciently  common,  ig  ampli- 
fied by  Dryden  in  his  Indian  Emperor  : 

"  We  to  ourfelves  will  all  our  wiflies  grant  j 

*'  For  nothing  coveting,  we  nothing  want."     Steevens. 

*  But  riches,  fnelefs,']  Unbounded,  endlefs,  unnumbered 
treafures.    Johnson. 
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To  him  that  ever  fears  he  (hall  be  poor  : — 
Good  heaven,  the  fouls  of  all  my  tribe  defend 
From  jealouiy  ! 

0th.  Why  ?  why  is  this  ? 

Think'ft  thou,  I'd  make  a  life  of  jealouiy, 
To  follow  ftill  the  changes  of  the  moon 
With  freih  fufpicions  ?  No  :  to  be  once  in  doubt. 
Is — once  to  be  refolv'd  :  Exchange  me  for  a  goat. 
When  I  {hall  turn  the  bafinefs  of  my  foul 
To  fuch  exfufflicate  and  blown  furmifes,^ 
Matching  thy  inference.4     'Tis  not  to  make  me 

jealous, 
To  fay — my  wife  is  fair,  feeds  well,  loves  company, 
Is  free  of  fpeech,  lings,  plays,  and  dances  well ; 

*  as  poor  as  winter,]  Finely  expreffed  :  ivinter  pro- 
ducing no  fruits.     Warburton. 

^  To  fuch  exfufflicate  and  blown  fur  mi fes,']  [Sir  Thomas  Han- 
jner — exfnffolate.']  This  odd  and  far-fetched  word  Avas  made  yet 
more  uncouth  in  all  the  editions  before  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer's,  by 
being  printed — exfufjiicate.  The  allufion  is  to  a  bubble.  Do 
not  think,  fays  the  Moor,  that  I  fhall  change  the  noble  defigns 
that  now  employ  my  thoughts,  to  fufpicions  which,  like  bubbles 
blown  into  a  wide  extent,  have  only  an  empty  iliow  without  fo- 
lidity  J  or  that,  in  confequence  of  fuch  empty  fears,  I  will  clofe 
with  thy  inference  againft  the  virtue  of  my  wife.     Johnson. 

Whether  our  poet  had  any  authority  for  the  word  exfufflicate, 
which  I  think  is  ufed  in  the  fenfe  of  fw  oil  en,  and  appears  to 
have  been  formed  from  fuj^atus,  I  am  unable  to  afcertain  :  but 
I  have  not  thought  it  fafe  to  fub"ftitute  for  it  another  word  equally 
unauthorifed.  Sufj'olure  in  Italian  fignifies  to  whijilc.  How 
then  can  Dr.  Johnfon's  interpretation  of  exfuffolate  be  fupported  ? 
The  introducer  of  this  word  explains  it,  by  "  whlipered,  buzz'd 
in  the  ears."     Malone. 

*  ••  blown  furmifes. 

Matching  lluj  inference.']     That  is, — fuch  as  you  have  men- 
tioned in  defcribing  the  torments  of  jealoufy.    The  part  of  lago's 
Ipeech  particularly  alluded  to,  is  that  wiiere  he  fays: 
"  But,  O,  what  damned  minutes  tells  he  o'er, 
"  Who  dotes,  yet  doubtS;  fufpedts,  yet  ilrongly  loves !" 

M.  Mason. 


382  OTHELLO, 

Where  virtue  is,  thefe  are  more  virtuous  :^ 
Nor  from  mine  own  weak  merits  will  I  draw 
The  fmalleft  fear,  or  doubt  of  her  revolt ; 
For  fhe  had  eyes,  and  chofe  me :  No,   lago  ; 
I'll  fee,  before  I  doubt ;  when  I  doubt,  prove  ; 
And,  on  the  proof,  there  is  no  more  but  this,— 
Away  at  once  with  love,  or  jealoufy. 

Iago.  I  am  glad  of  this  ;  for  now  I  fhall  have  rea- 
fon 
To  fliow  the  love  and  duty  that  I  bear  you 
With  franker  fpirit :  therefore,  as  I  am  bound, 
Receive  it  from  me : — I  fpeak  not  yet  of  proof. 
Look  to  your  wife ;  obferve  her  well  with  Caffio  ; 
Wear  your  eye — thus,  not  jealous,  nor  fecure  : 
I  would  not  have  your  free  and  noble  nature. 
Out  of  felf-bounty,  be  abus'd  ;^  look  to't : 
I  know  our  country  difpoiition  well  ; 
In  Venice  ^  they  do  let  heaven  fee  the  pranks 


*  Where  virtue  is,  thefe  are  more  virtuous  :]  An  aftlon  In 
itfelf  indifferent,  grows  virtuous  by  its  end  and  application. 

Johnson. 
I  know  not  why  the  modern  editors.  In  oppofition  to  the  iirft 
quarto  and  folio,  read  moji  inftead  of  more. 

A  paflage  in  AlL's  well  that  ends  tvell,  is  perhaps  the  beft  com- 
ment on  the  fentiment  of  Othello  :  "  I  have  thofe  good  hopes  of 
her,  education  promifes:  his  dilpofition  flie  inherits:  which 
makes  fair  giftsj'airer.'"  Gratior  e  pulchro  venieus  et  corpore 
virtus.     Steevens. 

MoJi  is  the  reading  of  the  fecond  folio.     Ritson. 

*  Out  of  felf-bounty  le  abused  ;]  Self-bounty  for  inherent  ge- 
nerofity.    Warburton. 

'  our  cormtry  drfpojitiou 

In  Venice — ]     Here  Iago  feenis  to  be  a  Venetian. 

Johnson, 

There  is  nothing  in  any  other  part  of  the  play,  properly  un- 
derftood,  to  imply  otherwife.     Henley. 
Various  other  palfages,  as  well  as  the  prefent,  prove  him  to 
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They  dare  not  (how  their  hultands  ;  their  bed  coii- 

fcience 
Is — not  to  leave  undone,  but  keep  unknown.^ 

0  th.  Doft  thou  fay  fo  ? 

Iago.  She  did  deceive  her  father,  marrying  you ; 
And,  when  ilie  feem'ds>  to  Hiake,  and  fear  your 

looks. 
She  lov'd  them  moft. 

0th.  And  fo  flie  did. 

Iago.  Why,  go  to,  then ; 

She  that,  fo  young,  could  give  out  fuch  a  feeming. 
To  feel  her  father's  eyes  up,  clofe  as  oak,- — 

have  been  a  Venetian,  nor  is  there  any  ground  for  doubting  tlic 
poet's  intention  on  this  head.     See  p.  358,  n.  1.     M.\lone. 

'  Is — not  to  leave  undone,  hut  keep  iinknou-n.']  The  folio 
perhaps  more  clearly  reads : 

Is  not  to  leavX.  undone,  lut  huep'timknown.    Steevens. 

The  folio,  by  evident  error  of  the  prefs,  reads — kept  un- 
known.    Malone. 

^  And,  ivhenjiiefeentd — }  This  and  the  following  argument 
of  Iago  ought  to  be  deeply  impreffed  on  eveiy  reader.  Deceit 
and  falfehood,  whatever  conveniences  they  may  for  a  time  pro- 
mife  or  produce,  are  in  the  fum  of  life,  obilacles  to  happinefs. 
Thofe,  who  profit  by  the  cheat,  dillrufl;  the  deceiver,  and  the  aft 
by  which  kindnefs  is  fought,  puts  an  end  to  contidence. 

The  fame  objeftion  may  be  made  with  a  lower  degree  of 
ftrength  againft  the  imprudent  generofity  of  difproportionatc 
marriages.  When  the  tirfi:  heat  of  paflion  is  over,  it  is  eafily  fuc- 
ceeded  by  fufpicion,  that  the  fame  violence  of  inclination, 
which  caufed  one  irregularity,  may  ftimulate  to  another ;  and 
thofc  who  have  ibewn,  that  their  paflions  are  too  powerful  for 
their  prudence,  will,  with  very  {light  appearances  ngainll:  them, 
be  cenfured,  as  not  xcty  likely  lo  reltrain  them  by  their  virtue. 

JoHNjON. 

^  To  feel  her  falkers  eyes  up,  clofe  as  oak,]  I'he  oah  is  (I  ho- 
lieve)  the  moft  clnfe-grained  wood  of  general  ufe  in  England. 
Clqfe  as  oak,  means,  tlo/'e  as  the  grain  of  oak. 

"To feel  is  an  exprellion  from  falconry.  So,  in  Ben  Jonftrtr« 
Call  line : 


S84  OTHELLO, 

He  thought,  'twas  witchcraft : — But  I  am  much  to 

blame ; 
1  humbly  do  befeech  you  of  your  pardon. 
For  too  much  loving  you. 

0th.  I  am  bound  to  thee  for  ever. 

Iago.  I  fee,  this  hath  a  little  dafh'd  your  fpirits* 

0th.  Not  a  jot,  not  a  jot. 

Ijgo.  Trull;  me,  I  fear  it  has. 

I  hope,  you  will  confider,  what  is  fpoke 
Comes  from   my  love ; — But,    I  do  fee  you    are 

mov'd  : — 
I  am  to  pray  you,  not  to  ftrain  my  fpeech 
To  grofler  iffues,^  nor  to  larger  reach. 
Than  to  fufpicion. 

0th.  I  will  not. 

Iago.  Should  you  do  fo,  my  lord^ 

My  fpeech  fhould  fall  into  fuch  vile  fuccefs^ 

*' ——  would  have  kept 

*'  Both  eyes  and  htzYfeeld  up,  for  fix  fefterces." 

Steevens. 
T^ojeel  a  hawk  is  to  few  up  his  eye-lids.  See  Vol.  XVII.  p.  281, 
n.  3,' 

In  The  IVinters  Tale,  Paulina  fays  : 

"  The  root  of  his  opinion,  which  is  rotten 

"  As  ever  oak,  or  Hone,  was  Jbufid."     Malone. 

•  To  groffer  iflues,]  IJJ'ues,  for  conclufions.     Warburton. 
^  My  fpeech  Jhould  fall  into  fuch  vile  ixicceh — ]     Succefs, 
for  fucceffion,  i.  e.  conclufionj  not  profperous  ifTue. 

Warburton. 

I  rather  think  there  is  a  depravation,  and  would  read  : 
My  fpeech  will  fall  itito  fich  vile  excefs. 
If  fuccefs  be  the  right  word,  it  feems  to  mean  confequence  or 
event,  as  fuccejfo  is  ufed  in  Italian,     Johnson. 

I  think  fuccefs  may,  in  this  inftance,  bear  its  common  in- 
terpretation. What  Iago  means  feems  to  be  this  :  "  Sliould  you 
do  fo,  my  lord,  my  words  would  be  attended  by  fuch  an  infa- 
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As  my  thoughts  aim  not  at.     Caflio's  my  worthy 

friend : — 
My  lord,  I  fee  you  are  mov'd. 

Oth.  No,  not  much  inov'd  : — • 

I  do  not  think  but  Defdemona's  honeft. 

Iago.  Long  live  (he  fo  \  and  long  live  you  to 
think  fo  ! 

Oth.  And  yet,  how  nature  erring  from  itfelf, — - 

Ijgo.  Ay,  there's  the  point : — As, — to  be  bold 
with  you, — 
Not  to  afFe6t  many  propofed  matches, 
Of  her  own  clime,  complexion,  and  degree; 
Whereto,  we  fee,  in  all  things  nature  tends: 
Foil  !  one  may  fmell,  in  fuch,  a  will  mofl  rank,* 
Foul  difproportion,  thoughts  unnatural. — 
But  pardon  me  ;  I  do  not,  in  polition, 
Difi:in6lly  fpeak  of  her  :  though  I  may  fear. 
Her  will,  recoiling  to  her  better  judgment, 
May  fall  to  match  you  with  her  country  forms. 
And  (hapily)  repent. 

Oth4  Farewell,  farewell : 


inous  degree  of  fuccefs,  as  my  thoughts  do  riot  even  aim  at." 
Iago,  who  counterfeits  the  feelings  of  virtue,  might  have  faid 
Jail  into  fuccefs,  and  vile  fuccefs,  becaufe  he  would  appear  to 
Othello,  to  wilh  that  the  enquiry  into  Defdemona's  guilt  might 
prove  fruitlefs  and  unfuccefsful.  See  Hamlet,  Vol.  XVIII.  p.  1 15, 

Steevens. 

The  following  paflages  will  perhaps  be  confidered  as  proofs  of 
Dr.  Johnfon's  explanation  : 

"  Then  the  poor  defolate  women,  fearing  leaft  their  cafe  would 
forte  to  fome  pitiful!  fuccejfc^     Palace  aj  Ple({/ure,  bl.  1. 

"  God  forbyd  all  hys  hope  fhould  turne  to  i'uchfuccej/e." 
Promos  and  CaJJ'andra,  15/8.     Henderson. 

*  a  will  mnji  rank,']   JVill,  is  for  wilfulnefs.     It  is  fo  ufed 

by  Afcham.     A  rank  zcill,  is  JelJ-zvill  overgrown  and  exuberant. 

Johnson, 

Vol.  XIX.  Cc 


S8^  OTHELLO, 

If  more  thou  doft  perceive,  let  me  know  more  5 
Set  on  thy  wife  to  obferve :  Leave  me,  lago. 

Iago.  My  lord,  I  take  my  leave.  [Going, 

0th.  Why  did  I  marry  ? — This  honeft  creature^ 
doLibtlefs, 
Sees  and  knows  more,  much  more,  than  he  unfolds* 

Jjgo.  My  lord,  I  would,  I  might  entreat  your 
honour 
To  fcan  this  thing  no  further ;  leave  it  to  time : 
And  though  it  be  fit  that  Caffio  have  his  place, 
(For,  fure,  he  fills  it  up  with  great  ability,) 
Yet,  if  you  pleafe  to  hold  him  off  a  while. 
You  fhall  by  that  perceive  him  and  his  means  :5 
Note,  if  your  lady  ftrain  his  entertainment^ 
With  any  ftrong  or  vehement  opportunity  ; 
Much  will  be  feen  in  that.     In  the  mean  time, 
Let  me  be  thought  too  bufy  in  my  fears, 
(As  worthy  caufe  I  have,  to  fear — I  am,) 
And  hold  her  free,  I  do  befeech  your  honour. 

0th.  Fear  not  my  government.? 

Jjgo.  I  once  more  take  my  leave.  [Ea:it* 

0th.  This  fellow's  of  exceeding  honefly. 
And  knows  all  qualities,  with  a  learned  fpirit,^ 

'  You  Jhall  by  that  perceive  him  and  his  means :]  You  fhall 
difcover  whether  he  thinks  his  beft  means,  his  moft  powerful 
intereji,  is  by  the  folicitation  of  your  lady.     Johnson. 

*  ^^rai?i  Af5  entertainment — ]  Prefs  hard  his  re-admiffion 

to  his  pay  and  office.     Entertainment  was  the  military  term  for 
admiffion  of  foldiers.     Johnson. 

So,  in  Coriolamis  :  "  — the  centurions,  and  their  charges, 
diilindly  billeted,  and  already  in  the  entertainment." 

Steevens. 

7  Fear  not  my  government.']  Do  not  diftruft  my  ability  to  con- 
tain my  paflion.     Johnson. 

•  —— it; j/A  a  learned  y/)m/,]  Learned^  for  experienced. 

Warburtqn. 
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Of  human  dealings  :  If  I  do  prove  her  haggard,s» 
Though  that  her  jeiles  were  my  dear  heart-firings/ 
I'd  whiftle  her  off,  and  let  her  down  the  wind. 
To  prey  at  fortune.*     Haply,  for  I  am  black  ; 

The  conflru6tion  is,  He  knows  with  a  learned  fpirit  all  qua* 
lities  of  human  dealings.     Johnson. 

If  1  do  prove  her  haggardj   A  haggard  hawk,  is  a 


wild  hawk,  a  haivk  unreclaimed,  or  irreclaimable.     Johnson. 

A  haggard  is  a  particular  fpecies  of  hawk.  It  is  difficult  to 
he  reclaimed,  but  not  irreclaimable. 

From  a  palTage  in  The  IFIiite  Devil,  or  Vittoria  Coromlona, 
1612,  it  appears  that  haggard  was  a  term  of  reproach  fometimes 
applied  to  a  wanton  :  "  Is  this  your  perch,  you  haggard?  fly  to 
tlie  ftews." 

Turbervile  fays,  that  "  haggart  falcons  are  the  moft  excellent 
birds  of  all  other  falcons."  Latham  gives  to  the  haggart  only 
the  fecond  place  in  the  valued  file.  In  Holland's  Leaguer,  a 
comedy,  by  Shakerly  Marmyon,  ]633,  is  the  following  Tlluftra- 
tive  paffage  : 

"  Before  thefe  courtiers  lick  their  lips  at  her, 
"  I'll  truft  a  wanton  haggard  in  the  wind." 
Again  : 

"  For  (he  is  ticklifh  as  any  haggard, 

"  And  quickly  loft." 

Again,    in   Two  Wife  Men,  and  all  the  rejl  Fools,    \6lg: 

"  — the  admirable  conqueft  the  faulconer  maketh  in  a  hawk's 

nature  5  bringing //ie  wild  haggard,  having  all  the  earth  and 

^feas  to  fcour  over  uncontroulably,    to  attend  and  obey,"    &c. 

Haggard,  however,  had  a  popular  fenfe,  and  was  ufed  for  wild 

by  thofe  who  thought  not  on  the  language  of  falconers.  Steevens. 

"  Though  that  her  jefles  were  wy  dear  hcart-Jtrings,^  Jlff^'^ 
are  Ihort  ftraps  of  leather  tied  about  the  foot  of  a  hawk,  by  which 
fhe  is  held  on  the  fift.     Hanmer. 

In  Heywood's  comedy,  called,  A  Woman  hilled  7i>ith  Kind- 
nefs,  1617,  a  number  of  thefe  terms  relative  to  hawking  occur 
together : 

"  Now  fhe  hath  feiz'd  the  fowl,  and  'gins  to  piume  her  3 
"  Rebeck  her  not ;  rather  ftand  1^11  and  chrck  her. 
"  So  :   feize  her  gets,  her  jcjfes,  and  her  bells." 

Steevens. 
"  Fd  whjjlle  her  off,  and  let  her  down  the  wind, 
To  prey  at  fortune.']  The  falconers  always  let  fly  the  hawk 
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And  have  nat  thofe  To  ft  parts  of  converfation  3 
That  chamberers  -^  have :   Or,  for  I  am  declin'cl 
Into  the  vale  of  years  ; — yet  that's  not  much  ; — 

againft  the  wind  ;  if  Ihe  flies  with  the  wind  behind  her,  {he  fel- 
dom  returns.  If  therefore  a  hawk  was  for  any  reafon  to  be  dif- 
miired,  fhe  was  let  down  the  wind,  and  from  that  time  fliifted 
for  herfelf,  and  preyed  at  fortune.  This  was  told  me  by  the 
late  Mr.  Clark.     Johnson. 

This  paflage  may  pollibly  receive  illuftration  from  a  fimilar  one 
in  Burton's  Anntomy  of  Melancholy ,  p.  2,  feft.  i.  mem.  3  :  "As 
a  long-winged  hawke,  when  he  is  firft  ivhifiled  off  the  ffi, 
mounts  aloft,  and  for  his  pleafure  felcheili  many  a  circuit  in  the 
ayre,  ftill  foaring  higher  and  higher,  till  he  comes  to  his  full 
pitch,  and  in  the  end,  when  the  game  is  fprung,  comes  down 
amaine,  and  Jioupes  upon  a  fudden."     Percy. 

Again,  in  The  Spanifh  Gip/ie,  l653,  by  Middleton  and 
Rowley  : 

*•■  That  young  lannerd, 

*'  Whom  you  have  fuch  a  mind  to ;  if  you  can  whijlle 

her 
"  To  come  to  ffi,  make  trial,  play  the  young  fa  leaner." 
A  lannerd  is  a  fpecies  of  a  hawk. 

Again,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Bonduca  : 

"  he  that  bafely 

"   IVhiflled  his  honour  off  to  the  wind"  Sec. 

Steevens. 

*  — —  parts  of  converfation  — }  Parts  feems  here  to  be  fyno- 
nymous  with  arts,  as  in  'Tis  Pity  flies  a  Whore,  Aft  II.  fpeak- 
ing  of  (inging  and  mufick  : 

"  They  are  par/i' I  love."     Reed. 

*  chamberers  — ]    i.  e.  men   of   intrigue.     So,    in  the 

Countefs  of  Pembroke's  Antonius,   1590  : 

"  Fal'n  from  a  fouldier  to  a  chamlerer." 
Again,  in  Chaucer's  Romaunt  of  the  Rofe,  ver.  4c,35  ; 

"  Only  through  youth  the  chamberere." 
Thus,  in  the  French  Poem  : 

"  Par  la  jeunefle  la  cAcfwiriere."     Steevens. 

The  fenfe  of  chamberers  may  be  afcertained  from  Ro?n.  xiii.  13, 
whfere  fATj  KOITAIS  is  rendered,  in  the  common  verlion,  "  7iot 
in  chambering."     Henley. 

Chambering  and  wantonnefs  are  mentioned  together  in  the 
facred  writings.     Malone. 
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She's  gone  ;  I  am  abns'd  ;  and  my  relief 

Malt  be — to  loath  her.     O  curfe  of  marriage, 

That  we  can  call  tKefe  delicate  creatures  ours, 

And  not  their  appetites  !   I  had  rather  be  a  toad, 

And  live  upon  the  vapour  of  a  dungeon. 

Than  keep  a  corner  in  the  thing  I  love, 

For  others'  ules.    Yet,  'tis  the  plague  of  great  ones  ; 

Prerogativ'd  are  they  lefs  than  the  bafe  ;5 

'Tis  deftiny  unfhunnable,  like  death  ;^ 

Even  then  this  forked  plague  "^  is  fated  to  us, 

*  Prerogativ'd  are  they  lefs  thaji  the  iafe ;]  In  aflerting  that 
the  bafe  bave  more  prerogative  in  this  refpeft  than  the  great, 
that  is,  that  the  bafe  or  poor  are  lefs  likely  to  endure  this  forked 
plague,  our  poet  has  maintained  a  doctrine  contrary  to  that  laid 
down  in  y^s  you  like  it : — "  Horns  ?  even  fo. — Poor  vieyi  alone  ? 
No,  no  ;  the  nohlejl  deer  has  them  as  huge  -as  the  rafcal." 
Here  we  find  all  mankind  are  placed  on  a  levej  in  this  refpeft, 
and  that  it  is  "  dcltiny  unliiunnable,  like  death." 

Shakfpeare  would  have  been  more  confillent,  if  hehad  written — • 
Prerogativ'd  are  they  more  tlian  the  bafe  ? 
Othello  would  then  have  anfwered  his  own  queliion  :   \No  3]  'Tis 
deltiny,  &c.     Maloxe. 

Allowance  muft  be  made  to  the  prefent  ftate  of  Othello's  mind: 
paflion  is  feldom  corre6t  in  its  eifufions.     Steevens. 

^  'Tis  dejtiny  uvjliunnahle,  like  death  j]  To  be  confiti:ent> 
Othello  muft  mean,  that  it  is  deftiny  unihunnable  by  great  ones, 
jiot  by  all  mankind.     Malone. 

'  forked  plague  — ]    In  allufion  to  a  barbed  or  forked 

arrow,  which,  once  infixed,  cannot  be  extracted.     Johnson, 

Or  rather,  the  ybr^t'rf />/a^«e  is  the  cuckold's  horns.     Percy. 

Dr.  Johnfon  7nay  be  right.  I  meet  with  the  fame  thought  ii> 
Middleton's  comedy  of  A  Mad  World  my  Mafters,   I6O8  : 

"  While  the  broad  arrow,  with  the  forked  head, 

"  Milfe?  his  brows  but  narrowly." 
Again,  in  King  Lepr  : 

"  •  though  the  fork  invade 

"  The  region  of  my  heart."     Steevens, 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Dr.  Percy's  interpretation  is  the  true  one* 
J-«t  our  poet  fpeak  for  himfelf.     "  Quoth  fhe/'  fays  Pandarus^ 
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When  we  do  quicken.     Defdemona  comes :' 

Enter  Desdemona  and  Emilia. 

If  fhe  be  falfe,  O,  then  heaven  mocks  itfelf  !^-— 
I'll  not  believe  it. 

Des.  How  now,  my  dear  Othello  ? 

Your  dinner,  and  the  generous  iflanders  ^ 


in  Troilus  and  CreJJlda,  "  which  of  thefe  hairs  is  Paris,  myhuf- 

band  ?  The  forked  one,"  quoth  he  j  "  pluck  it  out,  and  give  it 

him."     Again,  in  The  JFhiter's  Tale  : 

"  o'er  head  and  ears  a  fork'd  one." 

So,  in  Tarleton's  News  out  of  Purgaiorie  :  "  —  but  the  old 

fquire,  knight  of  the  forked  order, — ," 

One  of  Sir  John  Harrington's  Epigrams,  in  which  our  poet's 

xtxy  expreflion  is  found,  puts  the  matter  beyond  a  doubt : 
"  A6taeon  guiltlefs  unawares  efpying 
**  Naked  Diana  bathing  in  her  bowre, 
"  Was  plagu'd  with  homes  ;  his  dogs  did  him  devoure  j 
"  Wherefore  take  heed,  ye  that  are  curious,  prying, 
"  With  fome  fuch  forked  plague  yoii  be  not  fmitten, 
"  And  in  your  foreheads  fee  your  faults  be  written." 

Malone. 

'  Defdemona  comes  :]  Thus  the  quartos.     The  folio  reads 

•—Look  where  fhe  comes.     Steevens. 

'  IfJh^  ^c  fclf^f  O,  then  heaven  mocks  ilfelf  !'\  i.e.  renders 
Its  own  labours  fruitlefs,  by  forming  fo  beautiful  a  creature  as 
■Defdemona,  and  fuffering  the  elegance  of  her  perfon  to  be  dif- 
graced  and  fullied  by  the  impurity  of  her  mind. — Such,  I  think, 
is  the  meaning. — The  conftru6iion,  however,  may  be  diiferent. 
If  fhe  be  falfe,  O,  then  even  heaven  itfelf  cheats  us  with  "  un- 
real mockeries,"  with  falfe  and  fpecious  appearances,  intended 
only  to  deceive.     Malone. 

The  firfl.  of  the  foregoing  explanations,  is,  1  believe,  the  true 
one. — If  fit '■^  l^^folfe,  heaven  difgraces  itfelf  by  creating  woman 
after  its  own  image.  To  have  made  the  refemllance  perfeSl, 
Jhe  fltould  have  been  good  as  ivell  as  beautiful.     Steevens. 

'  the  generous  ijlanders — ]    Are  the  iflanders  of  ranks 

diftinSlion.  So,  in  Meafure  for  Meafure  : 
"  The  generous  and  graveft  citizens 
"  Have  hent  the  gates." 
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By  you  invited,  do  attend  your  prefence. 
0  th.  I  am  to  blame. 
Des.  Why  is  your  fpeecb  fo  faint  ?  are  you  not 

well  ? 
0th.  I  have  a  pain  upon  my  forehead  here. 
Des.  Faith,  that's  with  watching  ;    'twill  away 
again : 
Let  me  but  bind  it  hard,  within  this  hour 
It  will  be  well. 

0th.  Your  napkin  is  too  little  ;* 

[_He  puts  the  Handkerchief  from  him,    and  it 
drops. 
Let  it  alone.     Come,  I'll  go  in  with  you. 

Des.  I  am  very  forry  that  you  are  not  well. 

[^Exeunt  Oth.  and  Des. 

Emil.  I  am  glad  I  have  found  this  napkin ; 
This  was  her  firft  remembrance  from  the  Moor : 
My  wayward  huiband  hath  a  hundred  times 
Woo'd  me  to  fteal  it :  but  fhe  fo  loves  the  token, 
(For  he  conjur'd  her,  fhe  would  ever  keep  it,) 
That  fhe  referves  it  evermore  about  her. 

Generous  has  here  the  power  of  generofus,  Lat,  This  expla- 
nation, however,  may  be  too  particular.     Steevens. 

*  Yowr  napkin  ^cJ]  Ray  fays,  that  a  pocket  handkerchief  is 
fo  called  about  Sheffield  in  Yorkftiire.  So,  in  Greene's  Never  too 
Late,  1616  :  "I  can  wet  one  of  my  new  lockeram  napkins  with 
weeping." 

Napery  fignifies  linen  in  general.  So,  in  Decker's  Honejl 
JVhore,  1635  :  " — prythee  put  me  into  wholefome  napery." 
Again,  in  Chapman's  May  Day,  16II  :  "  Belides  your  muni- 
tion of  manchet,  napery,  plates,"  &c.  Again,  in  Hide  Park, 
by  Shirley,  iQZJ  :  "  A  gentleman  that  loves  clean  napery.'* 
Naperia,  Ital.     Steevens. 

In  the  North  of  England,  and  in  Scotland,  this  term  for  a 
handkerchief  is  ftill  ufed.  The  word  has  already  often  occurred. 
See  Vol.  X.  p.  121,  n.  63  and  Vol.  XVI.  p,  356,  n.  8.  Malone, 
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To  kifs,  and  talk  to.     I'll  have  the  work  ta'en  out,5 
And  give  it  lago : 

What  he'll  do  with  it,  heaven  knows,  not  I ; 
J  nothing,  but  to  pleafe  his  fantary.4 

Enter  Iago. 

Tago.  How  now  !  what  do  you  here  alone  ? 

Emil.  Do  not  you  chide;  I  have  a  thing  for 
you. 

Iago.  A  thing  for  me  ?-— it  is  a  common  thing. 

Emil.  Ha  ! 

Tago.  To  have  a  foolifh  wife. 

Emil.  O,  is  that  all  ?    What  will  you  give  me 
now 

'  • 77/ ^at'e /^e  M'or^  ta'en  out,]     That  is,  copied.     Her 

firft  thoughts  are,  to  have  a  copy  made  of  it  for  her  hufband, 
and  reltore  the  original  to  Defdeniona,  But  the  fudden  coming 
in  of  Iago,  in  a  furly  humour,  makes  her  alter  her  refolution,  to 
pleafe  him.  The  fame  phrafe  afterwards  occurs  between  Caflio 
^iid  Bianca,  in  fcene  iv.     Blackstone. 

This  fcheme  of  getting  the  work  of  this  valued  handkerchief 
copied,  and  reftoring  the  original  to  Defdemona,  was,  I  fuppofe, 
introduced  by  the  poet,  to  render  Emiliajefs  unamiable. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  when  the  perceives  Othello's  fury  on  the 
lofs  of  this  token,  though  fhe  is  reprefented  as  affectionate  to  her 
miftrefs,  Ihe  never  attempts  to  relieve  her  from  her  diftrels  ; 
■which  Ihe  might  eafily  have  done  by  demanding  the  handkerchief 
from  her  hulband,  or  divulging  the  flory,  if  he  lelufed  toreftore 
it. — But  this  would  not  have  ferved  the  plot. 

Shakfpeare  fell  into  this  incongruity  by  departing  from  Cin- 
thio's  novel ;  for  there,  while  the  artlefs  Defdemona  is  carefling 
the  child  of  Othello's  ancient,  (the  Iago  of  our  play,)  the  villain 
fleals  the 'handkerchief  which  hung  at  her  girdle,  without  the 
knowledge  of  his  wife.     Malone. 

*  I  nothing,  hit  to  pleaje  his  fantqfy.']  Thus  the  folio.  Th§ 
ouarto,  1622,  reads: 

/  nothing  know  but  for  his  Jantafij,     Steevens. 
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For  that  fame  handkercUief  ? 

Iago.  What  handkerchief 

Emil.  What  handkerchief  ? 
Why,  that  the  Moor  firll  gave  to  Defdemona ; 
That  which  fo  often  you  did  bid  me  fteal. 

Iago.  Hafl  llolen  it  from  her  ? 

Emil.  No,  faith  ;  fhe  let  it  drop  by  negligence ; 
And,  to  the  advantage,  I,  being  here,  took't  up.5 
Look,  here  it  is.    , 

Iago.  A  good  wench  ;  give  it  me. 

Emil.  What  will  you  do  with  it,  that  you  have 
been  fo  earneft 
To  have  me  filch  it  ? 

Iago.  Why,  what's  that  to  you  ? 

[Snatching  it, 

Emil.  If  it  be  not  for  fome  purpofe  of  import. 
Give  it  me  again  :  Poor  lady  !  ihe'll  run  mad, 
y\/\\Q\\  fbiC  fliall  lack  it. 

Iago.  Be  not  you  known  oft  ;^  I  have  ufe  for  it. 


* to  the  advantage,  &rc  ]  I  being  opportunely  here,  took 

it  up.     Johnson. 

So,  Marlowe  s  King  Edward  II : 

"  And  there  ftay  time's  advantage  with  your  fon." 

Reed. 

*  Be  not  you  known  ot 't ;]  i.  e.  feem  as  if  you  knew  nothing 
of  the  matter.  The  folio  reads — Be  not  ncknoum  ont ;  meaning, 
perhaps, — "  do  not  acknowledge  any  thing  of  the  matter." 

This  word  occurs  alio  in  the  feventh  Book  of  Golding's  tranf- 
l^tion  of  Ovid's  Metamorphojis  : 

"  Howbeit  I  durft  not  be  fo  bolde  of  hope  acknowne  to 
be." 

Again,  in  Puttenham's  Arte  of  EngliJJt  Poejie,  1589,  p-  212  : 
"  — fo  would  I  not  have  a  tranflatour  be  alhamed  to  be  acknowen 
of  his  tranflation."     Steevens. 

^gain,  in  The  Life  of  Ariofio,  fubjoined  to  Sir  John  Harring- 
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Go,  leave  me.  [Exit  Emilia, 

I  will  in  Caliio's  lodging  lofe  this  napkin. 

And  let  him  find  it :  Trifles,  light  as  air. 

Are,  to  the  jealous,  confirmations  firong 

As  proofs  of  holy  writ.     This  may  do  fomething. 

The  Moor  already  changes  with  my  poilbn :'' — 

Dangerous  conceits  are,  in  their  natures,  poifons. 

Which,  at  the  firfi,  are  fcarce  found  to  distafte  ; 

But,  with  a  little  a6l  upon  the  blood, 

Burn  like  the  mines  of  fulphur. — I  did  fay  fo  :^— • 


ton's  tranflation  of  Orlando,  p.  418,  edit.  l60/  :  "  Some  fay, 
he  was  married  to  her  privilie,  but  durft  not  be  acknoivne  of  it. 

PORSON. 

Be  not  you  known  oft ;']  Thus  the  quarto,  except  that  it  has 
ont,  the  vulgar  corruption  in  Ipeaking  and  writing,  of  oft  or  of 
it ;  as  is  proved  by  various  paflages  in  thefe  plays  as  exhibited  in 
the  folio  and  quarto,  where  in  one  copy  we  find  the  corrupt  and 
in  the  other  the  genuine  words  :  and  both  having  the  fame 
meaning. 

The  participial  adjeSive,  found  in  the  folio,  is  ufed  by  Thomas 
Kydj  in  his  Cornelia,  a  tragedy,   1594  : 

"  Our  friends'  misfortune  doth  increafe  our  own. 
"  Cic.  But  ours  of  others  will  not  be  acknown." 

Malone. 
'  The  Moor  already  &c.]  Thus  the  folio.     The  line  is  not  in 
the  original  copy,  1022.     Malone. 

^  Ididfayfo:'}     As  this  pafTage  Is  fuppofed  to  be  ob- 

fcure,  I  Ihall  attempt  an  explanation  of  it. 

lago  firft  ruminates  on  the  qualities  of  the  paflion  which  he  is 
labouring  to  excite  ;  and  then  proceeds  to  comment  on  its  eifefts. 
Jealoufy   (fays  he)   with  the  fmaUeft  operation  on   the  bloody 
Jiames  out  with  all  the  violence  of  Julphur,  &c. 
I  did  fay  io; 


"  Look  where  he  comes  !"- 


i,  e.  I  knew  that  the  leaft  touch  of  fuch  a  paflion  would  not  per- 
mit the  Moor  to  enjoy  a  moment  of  repofe: — I  havejuft  faid  that 
jealoufy  is  a  reftleis  commotion  of  the  mind ;  and  look  where 
Othello  approaches,  to  confirm  the  propriety  and  juftice  of  my 
obfervation.     Steevens. 

As  Mr.  Steevens  has  by  his  interpretation  elicited  fome  mean- 
ing (though  I  ftill  think  an  obfcure  one)  out  of  this  difficult  he- 
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Enter  Othello. 

Look,  where  he  comes  !  Not  poppy,  nor  mandra- 

gora,5' 
Nor  all  the  drowly  fyrups  of  the  world, 
Shall  ever  medicine  thee  to  that  fweet  fleep 
Which  thou  ow'dft  yefterday.^ 

0th.  Ha!  ha!  falfetome? 

To  me  ? 

Iago.  Why,  how  now,  general  ?  no  more  of  that. 

0th.  Avaunt !  be  gone  !  thou  haft  fet  me  on  the 
rack : — 
I  fwear,  'tis  better  to  be  much  abus'd. 
Than  but  to  know't  a  little. 

Iago,  How  now,  my  lord  ? 

0th.  What  fenfe  had  I  of  her  ftolen  hours  of 
luft  ?* 

miftlch,  I  readily  retra6t  an  amendment  I  had  formerly  propofed, 
being  of  op'  lion  that  fuch  bold  and  licentious  conje6tures  can  ne- 
ver be  warranted,  unlefs  where  the  fenfe  is  quite  defperate, 

Blackstone, 
'  '  nor  mandragora,]     The  mandragoras  or  mandrake  has 

a  foporifick  quality,  and  the  ancients  ufed  it  when  they  wanted 
an  opiate  of  the  moft  powerful  kind. 
^o  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  A6t  I.  fc.  vi: 

"  give  me  to  drink  mandragora, 

"  That  I  may  deep  out  this  great  gap  of  time 
"  My  Antony  is  away."     Steevens. 

See  Vol.  XVII.  p.  51,  n.g.    Malove. 

'  IFhick  thou  ow'dft  yejierday,']  To  owe  is,  in  our  author, 
oftener  to  pojj'efs,  than  to  he  indebted,  and  fuch  is  its  meaning 
here.     Johnson. 

SeeVol.  X.  p.  386,  n.  8.     Malone 

*  IVIiat  fenfe  had  I  &c.]  A  fimilar  paflage  to  this  and  wnac 
follows  it,  is  found  in  an  unpullijhed  tragi-comedy  by  Thomas 
Middleton,  called  The  Witch: 


sgO  OTHELLO, 

I  favv  it  not,  thought  it  not,   it  harm'd  not  me : 
I  flept  the  next  night  well,  was  free  and  merry  ;3 
I  found  not  Caffio's  kifles  on  her  lips : 
He  that  is  robb'd,  not  wanting  what  is  ftolen, 
J^et  him  not  know  it,  and  he's  not  robb'd  at  all. 


I  feele  no  eafe  ;  the  burthen's  not  yet  off, 
So  long  as  the  abufe  fticks  in  my  knowledge. 
Oh,  'tis  a  paine  of  .hell  to  know  one's  ihame! 
Had  it  byn  hid  and  don,  it  had  been  don  happy. 
For  he  that's  ignorant  lives  long  and  merry." 


Again 


"  Had'ft  thou  byn  fecret,  then  had  I  byn  happy, 
"  And  had  a  hope  (like  man)  of  joies  to  come. 
"  Now  here  I  (land  a  llayne  to  my  creation  ; 
"  And,  wiiich  is  heavier  than  all  torments  to  me, 
"  The  underftanding  of  this  bafe  adultery,"  &c. 
Tills  is  uttered  by  a  jealous  hulband  Avho  fuppofes  himfelf  to 
have  juft  deftroyed  his  wife. 
Again,  lago  fays : 

"  Dangerous  conceits,  &c, 

"  with  a  little  aft  upon  the  blood, 

"  Burn  like  the  mines  of  fulphur." 
Thus  Sebaftian,  in  Middleton's  play  : 

"  When  a  fufpeft  doth  catch  once,  it  burnes  maynely." 

A  fcene  between  Francifca  and  her  brother  Antonio,  when 

Ihe  firft  excites  his  jealoufy,  has  likewife  feveral  circumftances 

in  common  with  the  dialogue  whiph  pafles  between  lago  and 

Othello  on  the  fame  fubjeft. 

This  piece  alfo  contains  a  paflage  very  ftrongly  refembling  an- 
other in  Hamlet,  who  fays  :  "  I  am  but  mad  north-north-weft : 
when  the  wind  is  foutherly,  I  know  a  hawk  from  a  hand-faw." 
— Thus,  Almachildes  :  "  There  is  fome  difference  betwixt  my 
joviall  condition  and  the  lunary  ftate  of  madnes.  I  am  not 
quight  out  of  ray  witts  :  I  know  a  bawd  from  an  aqua-vitae  (hop, 
a  ftrumpet  from  wild-fire,  and  a  beadle  from  brimftone." 

For  a  further  account  of  this  MS.  play,  fee  in  Vqk  II.  a  note 
on  Mr.  Malone's  Attempt  to  afcertain  t/ie  Order  in  which  the 
Pieces  of  Shakjpeare  were  written  : — Article,  Macbeth. 

Steevens. 
^  IJlept  the  next  night  well,  was  free  and  merry  5]  Thus  the 
quartos.     The  folio  reads — 

"  1  Ilept  the  next  night  well ;  fed  well ;  was  free  and 
merry."    Steevens. 
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Iaqo.  I  am  forry  to  hear  this. 

0th.  I  had  been  happy,  if  the  general  camp. 
Pioneers  and  al!,4  had  tafted  her  fweet  body. 
So  I  had  nothing  known  :  O  now,  for  ever, 
Farewell  the  tranquil  mind  !   farewell  content ! 
Farewell  the  plumed  troop,  and  the  big  wars, 
That  make  ambition  virtue  !    O,  farewell  ! 
Farewell  the  neighing  fteed,5  and  the  fhrill  trump, 

*  '     '     if  the  general  camp, 

Pioneers  and  all,']  That  is,  the  moft  abje6l  and  vileft  of 
the  camp.  Pioneers  were  generally  degraded  foldiers^  appointed 
to  the  office  of  pioneer,  as  a  punilhment  for  mifbehaviour. 

"  A  foldier  ought  ever  to  retaine  and  keepe  his  arms  in  faftie 
and  forth  comming,  for  he  is  more  to  be  detefted  than  a  coward, 
that  will  lofe  or  play  away  any  part  thereof,  or  refufe  it  for  his 
eafe,  or  to  avoid  paines  ;  wherefore  fuch  a  one  is  to  be  difmiffed 
with  punifhment,  or  to  be  made  fome  aljeSi  pioner."  The  Art 
of  War  and  England  Traynings,  he.  by  Edward  Davies,  Gent, 
1619. 

So,  in  The  Laws  and  Ordinances  of  JFar,  eftabliflied  by  the 
Earl  of  Eflex,  printed  in  l640:  "If  a  trooper  fliall  loofe  his 
horfe  or  hackney,  or  a  footman  any  part  of  his  arms,  by  negli- 
gence or  lewdnelfe,  by  dice  or  cardes ;  he  or  they  lliall  remain 
in  qualitie  of  pioners,  or  fcavengers,  till  they  be  furniflied  y/itli 
as  good  as  were  loft,  at  their  own  charge."     Grose. 


Farewell  the  plumed  troop,  and  the  big  wars,- 


Fareivell  the  neighingfleed,  &c.]  In  a  very  ancient  drama 
entitled  Common  Conditions,  printed  about  1576,  Scdmond,  who 
has  loft  his  fifter  in  a  wood,  thus  expreffes  his  grief: 

*'  But  farewell  now,  .my  courfers  brave,  attraped  to  the 

ground ! 
"  Farewell !  adue  all  pleafures  eke,  with  comely  haukc 

and  hounde ! 
"  Farewell,  ye  nobles  all,  farewell  eche  marftal  knight, 
*'  Farewell,  ye  famous  ladies  all,  in  whom  I  did  delight ! 
"  Adue,  my  native  foile,  adue,  Arbaccus  kyng, 
"  Adue,    eche  wight,  and  marfial  knight,  adue,  eche 
living  thyng  !" 
One  is  almoft  tempted  to  think  that  Shakfpeare  had  read  this 
old  play.     Ma  LONE. 

I  know  not  why  we  fhould  fuppofe  that  Shakfpeare  borrowed 


398  OTHELLO, 

The  fpirit-ftirring  drum,  the  ear-piercing  fife,^ 

fo  common  a  repetition  as  thefe  diverfified  fareiveUs  from  an/ 
preceding  drama.  A  firing  of  adieus  is  perhaps  the  moft  tempt- 
ing of  all  repetitions,  becaufe  it  ferves  to  introduce  a  train  of 
imagery,  and  as  well  as  to  folemnify  a  fpeech  or  compofition. 
Wolfey,  like  Othello,  indulges  himfelf  in  many yarea^e//jj  and 
the 

*■'  Valete,  aprica  montitim  cacumina  ! 

"  Valete,  opara  vallium  cubilia  !"  8cc. 
are  common  to  poets  of  different  ages  and  countries.     I  have 
now  before  me  an  ancient  MS.  Englilh  Poem,  in  which  iixteen 
fucceeding  verfes  begin  witli  the  word  farewell,    applied  to  a 
variety  of  objects  and  circumfiances  : 

"  Farewell  prowelfe  in  purpell  pall "  &c,     Steevens. 

*  The  fpirit-Jt ir ring  dr?im,  the  car-piercing  fife,']     In  men- 
tioning the  ^^p  joined  with  the  drum,  Shakfpeare  as  ufual,  paints 
from  the  life ;  thofe  inftruments  accompanying  each  other  being 
ufed  in  his  age  by  the  Englifh  foldiery.     The  fife,  however,  as 
a  martial  inftrument,  was  afterwards  entirely  difcontinued  among 
our  troops  for  many  years,  but  at  length  revived  in  the  war  be- 
fore the  laft.    It  is  commonly  fuppofed  that  our  foldiers  borrow- 
ed it  from  the  Highlanders  in  the  lafl:  rebellion  :  but  I  do  not 
know  that  thej'^e  is  peculiar  to  the  Scotch,  or  even  ufed  at  all 
by  tliem.     It  was  firft  ufed  within  the  memory  of  man  among 
our  troops  by  the  Britifli  guards,  by  order  of  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland, when  they  were  encamped  at  Maeftricht,  in  the  year 
1747,  and  thence  foon  adopted  into  other  Englifh  regiments  of 
infantry.     They  took  it  from  the  Allies  with  whom  they  ferved. 
This  infiirument,    accompanying  the  drum,  is  of   confiderable 
antiquity  in  the  European  armies,  particularly  the  German.     In  a 
curious  pi6tureinthe  AilimoleanMufeum  atOxford,  painted  1525, 
reprefenting  the  fiege  of  Pavia  by  the  French  King  where  the 
Emperor  was  taken  prifoner,  we  itt  fifes  and  drums.     In  an  old 
Englilh  treatife  written  by  William  Garrard  before  1587,  and 
publilhed  by  one  Captain  Hitchcock  in  159I,  intituled  The  Art 
of  IFarre,  there  are  feveral  wood  cuts  of  military  evolutions,  in 
which   thefe   inftruments   are   both   introduced.      In   Rymer's 
Foedera,  in  a  diary  of  King  Henry's  fiege  of  Bulloigne,   1544, 
mention  is  made  of  the  drommes  and  viffieurs  marching  at  the 
head  of  the  King's  army.     Tom.  XV.  p.  53. 

The  drum  and  fife  were  alfo  much  ufed  at  ancient  feftivals, 
fliows,  and  proceffions.  Gerard  Leigh,  in  his  Accidence  of  Ar- 
morie,  printed  in  I576,  defcribing  a  Chriftmas  magnificently 
celebrated  at  the  Inner  Temple,  fays,  "  We  entered  the  prince 
his  hall,    where  anon  we  heard  the  noyfe  of  drum  and  fife" 
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The  royal  banner  ;  and  all  quality, 

Pride,  pomp,  and  circumftance  of  glorious  war !? 


p.  119.  At  a  ftately  mafque  on  Shrove-Sunday,  1510,  in  which 
King  Henry  VIII.  was  an  a6tor,  Holinfhed  mentions  the  entry 
"  ««f  a  drum  and  Jife  apparelled  in  white  damalke  and  grene 
bonnettes."  Chron.  III.  805,  col.  2.  There  are  many  more  in- 
ftances  in  Holinfiied  and  Stowe's  Survey  of  London. 

From  the  old  French  word  viffleur,  above-cited,  came  the  Eng- 
lifli  word  whiffler,  which  anciently  was  ufed  in  its  proper  literal 
fenfe.  Strype,  fpeaking  of  a  grand  tilting  before  the  court  in 
Queen  Mary's  reign,  1554,  fays,  from  an  old  journal,  that  King 
Philip  and  the  challengers  entered  the  lifts,  preceded  by  "  their 
whiffiers,  their  footmen,  and  their  armourers."  Eccles.  Memorw 
III  p.  211.  This  explains  the  ufe  of  the  word  in  Shakfpeare, 
where  it  is  alfo  literally  applied.    King  Henry  V.  AtS.  IV.  fc.  ult : 

''  behold  the  Britifli  beach 

*'  Pales  in  the  flood  with  men,  with  wives  and  boys, 
*'  Whofe  Ihouts  and  claps  out- voice  the  deep-mouth'd  fea, 
''  Which,  like  a  mighty  whiffler  'fore  the  king, 
"  Seems  to  prepare  his  way." 
By  degrees,  the  word  whiffler  hence  acquired  the  metapho- 
rical meaning,  which  it  at  prefent  obtains  in  common  fpeech,  and 
became  an  appellation  of  contempt.     Whiffler,    a  light  trivial 
chara6ter,  a  fellow  hired  to  pipe  at  procejjions.     T.  Waktok. 

In  the  old  dramatlck  piece,  intitled,   IFine,  Beer,  Ale,  and 
Tobacco,  2d  edit.  1030,  Tobacco  fays  to  Beer  : 

"  it  will  become  your  duty  to  obey  me." 

To  which  JFine  replies  : 

'*.  You  our  loverelgn  !  a  mere  whiffler  !" 
Again,  in  Ram- Alley,  or  Merry  Tricks,  l6ll  : 

"  . he  was  known 

"  But  only  for  a  fwaggering  whiffler.''     Steevens. 

'   Pride,  pomp,  and  circumjiance  of  glorious  war  !]     Sir  "W. 
D'Avenant  does  not  appear  to  have  been  fcrupulous  of  adoptif^g 
almoft  Shakfpeare's  own  words.     So,  in  Albovine,  l62g  : 
"  Then  glorious  war,  and  all  proud  circumjiance 
"  That  gives  a  foldler  noife,  for  evermore  fareivdl." 

Steeven's. 
Fletcher  has  parodied  this  palTage  of  Othello,  in  his  Prophelefs, 
which  was  firft  rcprefented  in  May,  1622  : 

♦'  . and  to  keep 

"  My  faith  untainted,  yarezi-f/priVe,  and  pomp, 
"  And  circumjiance  of  glorious  majefty, 
"  Farewel,  for  ever  !"    M alone. 


406  OtHELtd, 

And  O  you  mortal  engines,  whofe  rude  throats^ 
The  immortal  Jove's  dread  clamours  counterfeit. 
Farewell !  Othello's  occupation's  gone  ! 

JjGo.  Is  it  poffible  ?— My  lord, 

0th.  Villain,  be  fure  thou  prove  my  love  a  whore ; 
Be  fure  of  it ;  give  me  the  ocular  proof; 

[Taking  him  by  the  Throat, 
Or,  by  the  worth  of  mine  eternal  loul,^ 
Thou  hadft  been  better  have  been  born  a  dog,* 
Than  anfwer  my  wak'd  wrath. 

Iago.  Is  it  come  to  this  ? 

0th.  Make  me  to  fee  it ;   or  (at  the  leaft)  fo 
prove  it, 
That  the  probation  bear  no  hinge,  nor  loop, 
To  hang  a  doubt  on  :  or,  woe  upon  thy  life ! 

Ijgo.  My  noble  lord, — — 

0th.  If  thou  doit  flander  her,  and  torture  me^, 
Never  pray  more :  abandon  all  remorfe  ;* 
On  horror's  head  horrors  accumulate : 


^  whofe  rude  throats — ]     So,  Milton,    Paradife  Lojl, 

B.  VI: 

"  From  thofe  deep-throated  engines,"  &:c. 
The  quarto,  l6'22,  reads — whofe  wide  throats.     Steevens. 

®  mme  eternal  foul,']    Perhaps  the  quarto,  l622,  mofe 

forcibly  reads — 

man's  eternal  foul, . 

Shakfpeare  might  have  defigned  an  oppofition  between  man 
and  dog.     Steevens. 

^  Thou  hadft  been  letter  have  leen  lorn  a  dog,"]  Thus,  ift 
Chapman's  tranflation  of  the  fixth  Iliad  : 

"  that  had  leen  letter  lorn 

*'  A  dog,  than  fuch  a  horrid  dame,"     Steevens. 

*  — —  alandon  all  remorfe  ;]  All  tendernefs  of  nature,  all 
pity  J  in  which  fenfe,  as  Mr.  Steevens  has  juftly  obferved,  the 
word  was  frequently  ufed  in  Shakfpeare's  time.  See  p.  409,  ^'  ^  ■ 
The  next  line  fhows  it  is  ufed  in  tliis  fenfe  here,     Maj-one, 
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t)o  deeds  to  make  heaven  weep,^  all  earth  amaz'd. 
For  nothing  canil:  thou  to  damnation  add. 
Greater  than  that. 

Iago.  O  grace  !   O  heaven  defend  me  ! 

Are  you  a  man  ?  have  you  a  foul,  or  fenfe  ? — 
God  be  wi'  you ;  take  mine  office. — O  wretched  fool. 
That  liv'ft'^  to  make  thine  honefty  a  vice  ! — 

0  monftrous  world  !  Take  note,  take  note,  O  world. 
To  be  dire6l  and  honeft,  is  not  fafe. — 

1  thank  you  for  this  profit ;  and,  from  hence, 

I'll  love  no  friend,  fince  5  love  breeds  fuch  offence. 

0th.  Nay,  flay  : — Thou  fhould'ft  be  honefl. 

Iago.  I  fhould  be  wife  ;  for  honefly's  a  fool. 
And  lofes  that  it  works  for. 

Oth.  By  the  world,^ 

I  think  my  wife  be  honeft,  and  think  fhe  is  not ; 
I  think  that  thou  art  juft,  and  think  thou  art  not ; 
I'll  have  fome  proof:  Her  name,^  that  was  as  frefh' 


^  Do  deeds  to  make  heaven  weep,']  So,  in  Meafure  for  Med' 
fare  : 

"  Plays  fuch  fantaftick  tricks  before  high  heaven 
"  As  make  the  angels  weep."     Steevens. 

*  That  liv'ft  — ]  Thus  the  quarto.     The  folio — that  lovjl — . 

Steevens. 

*  ■ Jince — ]  Thus  the  quarto.  The  (olio,—Jith,  an  anti- 
quated word,  with  the  fame  meaning.  It  occurs  again  in  p.  404, 
I.  2.     Steevens. 

*  By  the  world,  &c.]  This  fpeech  is  not  in  the  firft  edition. 

Pope. 

'  Her  name,  &c.]  The  folio,  where  alone  this  fpeech  is 

found — My  name.  Mr.  Pope  and  all  the  fubfequent  editors  read 
— Her  nr.me  :  but  this,  like  a  thoufand  other  changes  introduced 
by  the  fame  editor,  was  made  without  either  authority  or  neceflity. 
Shakfpeare  undoubtedly  might  have  written — Her  name  ;  but 
the  word  which  the  old  copy  furnifhes,  affords  alfo  good  fenfe. 
Othello's  name  or  reputation,  according  to  the  ufual  unjuft  deter- 
mination of  the  world,  would  be  fullied  by  the  infidelity  of  hij 
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As  Dian's  vifagCj  is  now  begrim'd  and  black 

As  mine  own  face. — If  there  be  cords,  or  knives^ 

Poifon,  or  fire,  or  fufFocating  ftreams, 

I'll  not  endure  it.^ — Would,  I  were  fatisfied  ! 

Iago.  I  fee,  fir,  you  are  eaten  up  with  paffion : 
I  do  repent  me,  that  I  put  it  to  you. 
"JTou  would  be  fatisfied  ? 

Oth.  Would  ?  na}',  I  will. 

Iago.  And  may :  But,  how  ?  how  fatisfied,  my 
lord? 
Would  you,  the  fupervifor,  grofsly  gape  on? 
Behold  her  tupp'd  ?9 

wife.     Befides,  how  could  either  tranfcriber  or  printer  have  fub- 

liituted  My  for  Her  ?     Malone. 

I  have  adopted  Mr.  Pope's  emendation,  which,  in  my  judg-' 
ment,  is  abfolutely  neceffary. 

Othello  would  Icarce  have  faid — "  My  name,"  and  immedi- 
ately after — "  7nine  own  face."  The  words — "  viineown,"  very 
plainly  point  out  that  an  oppofition  was  defigned  between  the 
once  unfullied  reputat'^pn  of  Defdemona,  and  the  blacknefs  of  his 
own  countenance.  The  fame  thought  occurs  in  Titus  Andro- 
nicus: 

"  -^ your  fwart  Cimmerian 

"  Doth  make  your  honour  of  his  body's  hue." 
I  may  add — Would  a  vian  have  compared  his  own  reputation 
to  the  face  of  a  goddefs  ? 

The  query  with  which  Mr.  Malone's  note  concludes,  is  eafily 
anfwered.  In  three  late  proof  fheets  of  this  work,  a  couple  of 
the  moft  accurate  compofitors  in  general,  had  fubflituted  pa/ac^;, 
lefs^  and  catch,  inftead  of  tragedy,  more,  and  enjnare. 

Steevens. 

*  Jf  there  he  cords,  or  hnives, 

Poifon,  or  Jire,  or  fiiffocating  Jireams, 
I'll  not  endure  it."]  So,  in  Pericles  : 

"  If  fires  be  hot,  hnives  Jliarp,  or  jimters  deep, 
"  Untied  I  ftill  my  virgin  knot  will  keep."     Malone. 
^  Behold  her  tupp'd  r]  A  ram  in  StafFordfhire  and  fome  other 
counties  is  called  a  tup.     So,  in  the  firfl  Aft  : 

"  an  old  black  ram 

*'  Is  tupping  your  white  ewe."     Steevexs. 
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0th.  Death  and  damnation  !  O  ! 

Ijgo.  It  were  a  tedious  difficulty,   I  think. 
To  bring  them  to  that  profpedt :  Damn  them  then^ 
if  ever  mortal  eyes  do  fee  them  bolfter, 
More  than  their  own  !  What  then  ?  how  then  ? 
What  fhall  I  fay  ?  Where's  fatisfadion  ? 
It  is  impoffible,  you  fhould  fee  this, 
W^ere  they  as  prime  as  goats/  as  hot  as  monkeys. 
As  fait  as  wolves  in  pride,  and  fools  as  grofs 
As  ignorance  made  drunk.     But  yet,  I  fay, 
if  imputation,  and  ftrong  circumftances, — 
Which  lead  diredlly  to  the  door  of  truth, — • 
Will  give  you  fatisfa6lion,  you  may  have  it. 

0th.  Give  me  a  living  reafon  ^  fhe's  disloyal. 

The  old  copies  have — -topp'd.  Mr.  Theobald  made  the  correc- 
tion.    Malone. 

^  Were  they  as  prime  as  goats,']  Prime  Is  prompt,  from  the 
Celtick  or  Britifti  prim.     Hanmer. 

From  prim,  forward ;  French.     Ritson. 

So,  in  The  Vow-breaker,  or  the  fair  e  Maide  of  Clifton,  1636  : 
"  More  prime  than  goats  or  monkies  in  their  prides." 
Again,  in  Churchyard's  Dreame,  1593  : 

"  Colde  fortune  may  torment  me  fore, 

"  And  fo  may  {hifts  fome  time  : 
"  Not  hatred  troubles  men  much  more 
"  Than  Venus  in  her  prime."     Steevens. 

*  Give  me  a  Yiv'mg  reafon-—]  Living,  forfpeaking,  manifeft. 

Warburton. 

Give  me  a  living  reafon  that  file's  difloyal,]  Thus  the  quarto, 
1622.  The  folio  omits  the  word  that,  probably  for  the  fake  of 
the  metre ;  but  our  poet  often  ufes  fuch  words  as  reafon,  as  a 
monofyllable,     Malone. 

How  fuch  words  as  reafon  can  be  pronounced  as  monofyllalles, 
I  am  yet  to  learn.     Steevens. 

A  living  reafon  is  a  reafon  founded  on  fa6t  and  experience, 
not  on  furmife  or  conjefture :  a  reafon  that  convinces  the  under- 
ftaiiding  as  perfectly  as  if  the  fa6l  were  exhibited  to  the  life. 

Mat.  ONE. 
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Iago.  I  do  not  like  the  office : 
But,  lith  I  am  enter'd  in  this  caufe  fo  far, — - 
Prick'd  to  it  by  foolifh  honelty  and  love, — 
I  will  go  on.     I  lay  with  Caffio  lately ; 
And,  being  troubled  with  a  raging  tooth, 
I  could  not  fleep. 

There  are  a  kind  of  men  fo  loofe  of  foul, 
That  in  their  lleeps  will  mutter  their  affairs  ; 
One  of  this  kind  is  Caffio  : 
In  fleep  I  heard  him  fay, — Sweet  Defdemona, 
Let  lis  he  luarij,  let  us  hide  our  loves  ! 
And  then,  fir,  would  he  gripe,  and  wring  my  hand^ 
Cry, — 0,  fweet  creature  !  and  then  kifs  me  hard. 
As  if  he  pluck'd  up  kiffies  by  the  roots. 
That  grew  upon  my  lips :  then  laid  his  leg 
Over  my  thigh,  and  figh'd,  and  kifs'd ;  and  then 
Cry'd,3 — Curfedfate!  that  gave  thee  to  the  Moor  ! 

0th.  O  monftrous  1  monftrous  1 

Iago.  Nay,  this  was  but  his  dream. 

Oth.  But  this  denoted  a  foregone  conclufion  ;'^ 
'Tis  a  ffirewd  doubt,  though  it  be  but  a  dream. 5 


What  Othello  here  demands  is  aftual  proof,  arifing  from  fome 
pofitive  FACT.     Henley. 

^  and  Jig/id,  and  hijs'd  ;  and  then 

Cry'd,']  Thus  the  quarto,  1022.     The  folio  reads  : 

"  then  lay'd  his  leg  o'er  my  thigh, 

"  And  Jigh,  and  kifs,  and  then  cry,  curfed  fate,"  &c. 
The  omiffion  of  the  perfonal  pronoun  before  layd  is  much  in 
our  author's  manner.     See  Vol.  XVII.  p.  420,  n.  8.     Malone. 

*  —^— a  foregone  condnfion  ;']   Conclujion,  for  fa 61. 

Warburton. 
A  conclujion  in  Shakfpeare's  time  meant  an  experiment  or  trial. 
See  Vol.  XVII.  p.  298,  n.  5.     Malome. 

5  'Tis  a  Jlirewd  doubt,  &c.]     The  old  quarto  gives  this  line, 
with  the  two  following,  to  Iago  ;  and  rightly.     Warbuetox. 

In  the  folio  this  line  is  given  to  Othello.     Malone. 
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Tjgo.  And  this  may  help  to  thicken  other  proofs, 
That  do  demonftrate  thinly. 

0th.  I'll  tear  her  all  to  pieces. 

I  AGO.  Nay,   but  be  wife :   yet   we  fee  nothing 
done  ;'^ 
She  may  be  honeft  yet.     Tell  me  but  this, — 
Have  you  not  Ibmetimes  feen  a  handkerchief, 
Spotted  with  flrawberries,  in  your  wife's  hand  ? 

Oth.  I  gave  her  fuch  a  pne  ;  'twas  my  firit  gift. 

Iago.  I  know  not  that :  but  fuch  a  handkerchief, 
(I  am  fure  it  was  your  wife's,)  did  I  to-day 
See  Caffio  wipe  his  beard  with. 

Oth.  If  it  be  that, — 

Iago.  If  it  be  that,  or  any  that  was  hers,^ 
It  fpeaks  againft  her  with  the  other  proofs. 

Oth.  O,  that  the  flave  had  forty  thoufand  lives  ; 
One  is  too  poor,  too  weak  for  my  revenge ! 
Now  do  I  fee  'tis  true.^— J^ook  here,  Iago ; 


i  think  it  more  naturally  fpoken  by  Otiiello,  vjho,  by  dwelling 
fo  long  upon  the  proof,  encouraged  Iago  to  inforce  it. 

Johnson. 

^  yet  we  fee  nothing  done  ;]  This  is  an  oblique  and  fecret 

mock  at  Othello's  faying, — Give  me  the  ocular  proof. 

Warburton. 

'  that  was  hers,"]  The  only  authentick  copies,  the  quarto, 

1622,  and  th.e  folio,  read — or  any,  i/ was  hers.  For  the  emen- 
dation I  am  anfwerable.  The  miftake  probably  arofe  from  yt 
only  being  written  in  the  manufcript.  The  modern  editors,  fol- 
lowing an  amendment  made  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio, 
read — if  'twas  her's.     Malone. 

I  prefer  Mr.  Malone's  corre<5lion  to  that  of  the  fecond  foljo, 
though  the  latter  gives  fenfe  where  it  was  certainly  wanting. 

Steevens. 
"  Now  do  I  fee  'tis  true.]  The  old  quarto  reads : 
Now  do  I  fee  'tis  time. 
And  this  is  Shakfpeare's,  and  has  in  it  much  nacre  force  and  fo- 
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All  my  fond  love  thus  I  do  blow  to  heaven :' 

'Tis  gone. — 

Arife,  black  vengeance,  from  thy  hollow  cell  !' 


lemnlty,  and  preparation  for  what  follows  :  as  alluding  to  what 
he  had  faid  before  : 

"  ' No,  lago  ! 

"■  I'll  fee  before  I  doubt,  when  I  doubt,  prove  ; 

"  And,  on  the  proof,  there  is  no  more  but  this, 

"  Away  at  once  with  love  or  jealoufy." 
This  time  was  now  come.     Warburton. 

'  All  my  fond  love  thus  do  I  blow  to  heaven  :]    So,  in  Mar- 
lowe's Luji's  Dominion,   \Q57  ' 

"  Are  thefe  your  fears  ?  thus  llow  them  into  air." 

MAtONE. 

Marlowe's  idea  was  perhaps  caught  from  Horace  : 
*'  Tradam  protervis  in  mare  Creticum 
*'  Portare  ventis."     Steevens. 

*  from  thy  hollow  cell  !]  Thus  the  quarto,  l622.     The 

folio  reads — from  the  hollow  hell.     Hollow,  Dr.  Warburton  con- 
fiders  as  "  a  poor  unmeaning  epithet."     Malone. 

I  do  not  perceive  that  the  epithet  hollow  is  at  all  unmeaning, 
when  applied  to  hell,  as  it  gives  the  idea  of  what  Milton  calls — - 

"  the  void  profound 

"  Of  uneffential  night," 
Or  the  inane  profundum  of  Lucretius. 

The  farne  phrafe  indeed  occurs  in  Jafper  Heywood's  tranila- 
tion  of  Seneca's  Thyefles,  1560: 

"  Where  moft  prodigious  ugly  things  the  holloiv  hell  doth 
hide." 
Again,    in   Goulart's  Admirable   Hijlories,    I607,    p.  626 : 
*'  — call  headlong  into  places  under-ground  that  were  wonderful 

hollow 'Where  he  had  feen  the  perfons  of  the  wicked,  their 

puniihments,"  &:c. 

Again,  in  Arthur  Hall's  tranflation  of  the  eighth  Iliad  : 

"  Into  the  hollow  dreadful  hole  which  Tartare  men  do 
tel."     Steevens. 

Again,  in  Paradife  Loft,  B.  I.  v.  314,  the  fame  epithet  and 
fubjeft  occur : 

"  He  call'd  fo  loud,  that  all  the  hollow  deep 
"  Of  hell  refounded."     Holt  White. 

Milton  was  a  great  reader  and  copifcr  of  Shakfpeare,  and  he 
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Yield  up,  O  love,  thy  crown,  and  hearted  throne,^ 
To  tyrannous  hate  !  Iwell,  bofom^  with  thy  fraught,^ 
For  'tis  of  afpicks'  tongues  ! 

Iago.  Pray,  be  content. 

0th.  O,  blood,  Iago,  blood  ! 

Iago.  Patience,  I  fay ;   your  mind,  perhaps,  may 

change. 
0th.  Never,  lago.'^     Like  to  the  Pontick  rea,5 

undoubtedly  read  his  plays  in  the  folio,  without  thinking  of  ex- 
amining the  naoie  ancienjt  quartos.  In  the  firll  Book  of  paradife 
Loft,  we  find  : 

"  the  univerfal  hoft  up  fent 

"  A  ihout  that  tore  heWs  concave.'*     Malone. 

See  Vol.  XX.  Romeo  and  Juliet,  A6t  II.  fc.  ii.     St^evens. 

*  hearted /Arowe,]   Hearted  throne,  is  the  heart  on  which 

thou  waft  enthroned.     Johnson. 

Soj  ;n  Tivelfih- Night : 

"  It  gives  a  very  echo  to  \\\c  feat, 
"  Where  love  is  thrond." 
See  alio  Romeo  q.nd  Juliet,  Vol.  XX,  A£t  V.  fc.  i. 

Malone. 

'  ficcll,  Iqfom,  &c.]    i.  t.fwell,  becaufe  the  fraught  is 

of  poifon.     Warburton. 

■*  Never,  Jago.']  From  the  word  Like,  to  marble  heaven,  in- 
clufively,  is  not  found  in  the  quarto,  l622.     Malone. 

*  Like  to  the  Pontick  fea,  &c.]  This  fimile  is  omitted  in  the 
firft  edition  :  I  think  it  Ihould  be  fo^  as  an  unnatural  excurfion  in 
this  place.     Pope. 

Every  reader  will,  I  durft  fay,  abide  by  Mr.  Pope's  cenfureon 
this  palfage.  When  Shakfpeare  grew  acquainted  with  fuch  par- 
ticulars of  knowledge,  he  made  a  difplay  of  them  as  foon  as  op- 
portunity offered.  He  found  this  in  the  2d  Book  and  97th 
Chapter  of  Pliny's  Natural  Hijiory,  as  tranflated  by  Philemon 
JloUand,  16OI  :  "  And  the  fea  Pontus  evermore  floweth  and 
runneth  out  into  Propontis,  but  the  fea  never  retireth  backe 
againe  within  Pontus." 

Mr.  Edwards,  in  his  MS.  notes,  conceives  this  fimile  to  allude 
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Whofe  icy  current  and  compalfive  courfe 

Ne'er  feels  retiring  ebb/  but  keeps  due  on 

To  the  Propontick,  and  the  Hellefpont ; 

Even  fo  my  bloody  thoughts,  with  violent  pace. 

Shall  ne'er  look  back,  ne'er  ebb  to  humble  love. 

Till  that  a  capable  and  wide  revenge  7 

Swallow  them  up. — Now,  by  yond'  marble  heaven,^ 

In  the  due  reverence  of  a  facred  vow  ^Kneels. 

I  here  engage  my  words. 


to  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  device,  whofe  imprefs,  Camden,  in  his 
Remains,  fays,  was  the  Cafpian  fea,  with  this  motto,  Sine  rejluxu. 

Steevens. 

*  Neer  feels  retiring  ell\']  The  folio,  where  alone  this  paflage 
is  found,  reads — Ne'er  keeps  retiring  ebb,  &c.  Many  fimilar 
raiftakes  have  happened  in  that  copy,  by  the  compofitor's  repeat- 
ing a  word  twice  in  the  fame  line.     So,  in  Hamlet  : 

"  My  news  HizWht  the  news  [r.  fruit]  to  that  great  feaft." 
Again,  ibidem  : 

"  The  fpirit,  upon  whofe  Jpirit  depend  and  red,"  &c. 
inftead  of  upon  whofe  weal.     The  cone6lion  was  made  by  Mr. 
Pope.     Malone. 

'  a  capable  and  wide  revenge — ]  Capable  perhaps  figni- 

fies  ample,  capacious.     So,  in  yis  you  like  it : 
"  The  cicatrice  and  capable  impreflure." 
Again,  in  Pierce  PennileJJe  his  Supplication  to  the  Devil,  by 
Naftie,    1592 :    "  Then  belike,  quoth  I,  you  make  this  word. 
Daemon,  a  capable  name,  of  Gods,  of  men,  of  devils." 

It  may,  however,  mean  judicious.  In  Hamlet  the  word  is 
often  ufed  in  the  fenfe  of  intelligent.  What  Othello  fays  in  ano- 
ther place  feems  to  favour  this  latter  interpretation  : 

"  Good;  good; — the_/"y/2ice  of  itpleafes  me." 

Malone. 

Capable,  means,  I  fuppofe,  capacious,  comprehenjive. 

Steevens. 

'  by  yond'  marble  heaven,"]     In  Soliman  and  Perfeda, 

1599,  I  find  the  fame  expreffion  : 

"  Now  by  the  marble  face  of  the  welkin,"  &c. 

Steevens. 

So,  in  Marflon's  Antonio  and  Mellida,  l602  : 

*'  And  pleas'd  the  marble  heavens."    Malone. 
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Jago.  Do  not  rife  yet. — 

\_KneeU. 
Witnefs,  you  ever-burning  lights  above  ! 
You  elements  that  clip  us  round  about ! 
Witnefs,  that  here  lago  doth  give  up 
The  execution  9  of  his  wit,  hands,  heart. 
To  wrong'd  Othello's  fervice  !  let  him  command, 
And  to  obey  fhall  be  in  me  remorfe, 
^Vhat  bloody  work  foever.' 

0th.  I  greet  thy  love, 

*  The  execution  — ]  The  firft  quarto  reads — excellency. 

Steevens. 
By  execution  Shakfpeare  meant  onployment  or  exercije.     So, 
in  Loves  Labour's  Loft : 

"  Full  of  comparifons  and  wounding  flouts, 
"  Which  you  on  all  eilates  will  execute." 
The  quarto,   1622,  reads — hand.     Malone. 

Again,  in  Troilus  and  Crejffida  : 

"  In  felleft  manner  execute  your  arms."     Steevens. 


let  him  command, 


And  to  obey  Jhall  be  in  me  remorfe, 

JVhat  bloody  work  Ibever.]  lago  devotes  himfelf  to  wronged 
Othello,  and  fays.  Let  him  command  whatever  bloody  bujinefs, 
and  in  me  it  (hall  Jae  an  a6t,  not  of  cruelty,  but  of  tendemefs, 
to  obey  hiiyi ;  not  of  malice  to  others,  but  of  tendernefs  for  him. 
if  this  fenfe  be  thought  too  violent,  I  lee  nothing  better  than  to 
follow  Mr.  Pope's  reading,  as  it  is  improved  by  Mr.  Theobald. 

Johnson. 
The  quarto,  l622,  has  not  the  words — in  we.     They  firft  ap- 
peared in  the  folio.     Theobald  reads — Nor  to  obey,   isfc. 

Malonk. 
Dr.  Johnfon's  interpretation  is  undoubtedly  the  true  one  ;  and 
I  can  only  claim  the  merit  of  fupporting  his  fenfe  of  the  word: 
remorfe,  i,  e.  pity,  by  the  following  inftances. 

In  Lord  Surrey's  tranflation  of  the  fourth  j^neid.  Dido  fays 
to  her  fitter : 

"  Sifter  I  crave  thou  have  remorfe  of  me." 
Again,  in  King  Edward  lU.  ISQQ,  that  Prince  fpeaking  to 
the  citizens  of  Calais : 
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Not  with  vain  thanks,  but  with  acceptance  boun- 
teous. 


"  But  for  yourfelves,  look  you  for  no  rnnorfe^ 
Again,  in  Sir  Chjomon  Knight  of  the  Golden  Shield,  1509  : 

"  Who  taketh  no  remorj'e  of  womankind." 
Again,  in  Sir  John  Ohlcojile,   H)00  : 

"  Here  ftand  I,  craving  no  remorfe  at  all." 
I  could  add  many  more  inftances,  but  {hall  content  myfelf  to 
obferve  that  the  fentiment  of  iago  bears  no  fmall  reiemblance  to 
that  of  Arviragus  in  Ci/ni6eline  : 

*'  I'd  let  a  parith  of  fuch  Clotens  blood, 

"  And  praife  myfelf  for  charity."     Steevens. 

Before  I  faw  Dr.  Johnfon's  edition  of  Shakfpcare,  my  opinion 
of  this  palfage  was  formed,  and  written,  and  thus  I  underftood 
it :  "  Let  him  command  any  bloody  bufinefs,  and  to  obey  him 
ihall  be  in  me  an  a6t  of  pity  and  compallion  for  wrong'd  Othello." 
Remorfe  frequently  fignifies  pity,  mercy,  compallion,  or  a  ten- 
dernefs  of  heart,  unattended  with  the  ftings  of  a  guilty  confcience. 
So,  in  The  Tuo  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  AGt  IV.  fc.  iii.  the  crime- 
lefs  Eglamour  is  called  reniorfefuL  So,  in  King  Richard  III. 
Aft  III.  fc.  vu  : 

"  As  well  we  know  your  tendernefs  of  heart, 
*'  And  gentle,  kind,  eflPeminatc  remorfe.'" 
So,  in  Holinibed's  Concjueji  of  Ireland,  p.  13:   " — to  have 
remorfe  and  compaflion  upon  others  diftreffes  ;"  and  in  the  De- 
dication, "  to  have  regard  and  remorfe  to  your  faid  land." 

TOLLET. 

Some  of  the  examples  quoted  by  Mr.  Steevens  I  have  omitted, 
as  I  think  thofe  already  inferted  are  fufficient  to  prove  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word.  Mr.  M.  Mafon  fays,  he  may  venture  to  alfert, 
that  Shakfpeare  feldom,  if  ever,  ufes  the  word  in  any  other  fenfe. 

Reed. 
If  I  am  not  deceived,  this  paflage  has  been  entirely  miflaken. 
I  read : 

. let  him  command, 

An'  to  obey  fhall  le  in  me  remorfe^ 
What  bloody  bufinefs  ever — . 
Ajid  for  if  is  futiiciently  common  :  and  Othello's  impatience 
breaks  off  the  fentence,  1  think,  with  additional  beauty. 

Farmer. 

JFhat  lloody -work  {oever.']  So  the  quartos.     The  folio: 
IFhat  bloody  bufinefs  ever.     Steevens. 
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And  will  upon  the  inftant  put  thee  to't : 
Within  thefe  three  clays  let  me  hear  thee  fay. 
That  Caffio's  not  alive. 

Iago.  My  friend  is  dead ;   'tis  done,  at  your  re-- 
queft  ;^ 
But  let  her  live. 

0th.         Damn  her,  lewd  minx  !  O,  damn  her  \^ 
Come,  go  with  me  apart ;  I  will  withdraw. 
To  furnifh  me  with  fome  fwift  means  of  death 
For  the  fair  devil.     Now  art  thou  my  lieutenant. 

Iago,  I  am  your  own  for  ever.  \^Exemit, 


SCENE  IV. 

The  fame. 

Enter  Desdemona,  Emilia,  and  Clown. 

Des.  Do  you  know,    lirrah,    where  lieutenant 
Caffio  lies  ? 

Clo.  1  dare  not  fay,  he  lies  any  where. 

Des.  Why,  man  ? 

Clo.  He  is  a  foldier  ;  and  for  me  to  fay  a  foldier 
lies,  is  ftabbing. 

Des.  Go  to ;   Where  lodges  he  ? 

Clo.  To  tell  you  4  where  he  lodges,  is  to  tell  you 
>vhere  I  lie. 

* at  your  requeji :]    Thus  the  folio.     The  quarto^  l622, 

reads — as  you  requeft.     Malone. 

^  O,  damn  her  .']     Thus  the  quarto,   l622.     Folio :  O  damn 
her,  damn  her.     Malone. 

*  To  tell  you  &c.]  This  and  the  following  fpeech  are  wanting 
in  the  firll  quarto.    Steevens. 
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Des.  Can  any  thing  be  made  of  thus  ? 

Clo.  I  know  not  where  he  lodges  ;  and  for  me 
to  devife  a  lodging,  and  fay — he  lies  here,  or  he  lies 
there,  were  to  lie  in  my  own  throat. 

Des.  Can  yoa  enquire  him  out,  and  be  edified 
by  report  ? 

Clo.  I  will  catechize  the  world  for  him  ;  that  is, 
make  queftions,  and  by  them  anfwer.5 

Des.  Seek  him,  bid  him  come  hither :  tell  him, 
I  have  moved  my  lord  in  his  behalf,  and  hope,  all 
will  be  well. 

Clo.  To  do  this,  is  within  the  compafs  of  man*s 
wit ;  and  therefore  I  will  attempt  the  doing  it.^ 

\_Exit. 


5  Clown.  I  will  catechize  the  zvorld  for  him  ;  that  is,  make 
tfuc/iionSi  anjd  by  them  avfwer.']  Tliis  Clown  is  a  fool  to  fome 
pnrpofe.  He  was  to  go  feek  for  one  ;  he  fays,  he  will  afk  for 
him,  and  by  his  own  queftions  make  aufwer.  Witliout  doubt 
we  (honid  rend — and  hid  tit  cm  anj'wer ;  i.  e,  llie  world  j  thofe 
whom  he  queftions.     Warbukton. 

There  is  no  neceffity  for  changing  the  text.  It  is  the  Clown's 
play  to  wrench  what  is  fiid,  from  its  proper  meaning.  Sir  T. 
More  hath  briefly  worked  his  charafter  :  "  he  plaieth  the  iefter^ 
iiowe  with  IkofHnge,  and  nowe  with  his  overthwarte  woords,  to 
prouoke  ail  to  laughter."  His  defign  here  was  to  propofe  fuch 
queftions  as  might  elicit  the  information  fought  for  from  him,  and 
therefore,  by  his  queftions  he  might  be  enabled  to  anfwcr. 

Henley. 

and  by  them  anfwer.]  i.  e.  and  by  them,  jvhen  anfwer' 

ed,  form  my  own  anfwer  to  you.  The  quaintnefs  of  the  expref- 
fion  is  in  chara6ter.  By  is  found  both  in  the  quarto,  1023,  and 
the  folio. 

The  modern  editors,  following  a  quarto  of  no  authority, 
printed  in  1630,  read — and  make  them  anfwer.     Malone. 

*^  To  do  this,  is  within  the  compafs  of  man's  wit ;  and  fhere^ 
Jore  &c.]  So,  in  King  Lear : 

"  I  cannot  draw  a  cart,  nor  eat  wild  oats  ; 
"  If  it  be  man's  work,  I'll  do  it.''    Malone. 
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D£S.  Where   fhould  I  lofe   that  handkerchief, 

Emilia  ? 

Emil.  I  know  not,  madam. 

Des.  Believe  me,  I  had  rather  have  loft  my  purfb 
Full  of  cruzadoes.^     And,  but  my  noble  Moor 
Is  true  of  mind,  and  made  of  no  fuch  bafenefs 
As  jealous  creatures  are,  it  were  enough 
To  put  him  to  ill  thinking. 

Emil.  Is  he  not  jealous  ? 

Des.  Who,  he  ?  I  think,  the  fun,  where  he  was 
born. 
Drew  all  fuch  humours  from  him. 

Emil.  Look,  where  he  comes. 

Des.  I  will  not  leave  him  now,  till  Caffio 
Be  call'd  to  him.^ — How  is't  with  you,  my  lord  ? 

Enter  Othello. 

0th.  Well,  my  good  lady: — \Jfide.~\  O,  hard- 
nefs  to  diflemble  ! — 
How  do  you,  Defdemona  ?. 

Des.  Well,  my  good  lord. 


'  • cruzadocs.']  A  Portuguefe  coin,  in  value  three  fliillings 

fterling.     Grey, 

So  called  from  the  crofs  ftamped  upon  It.     Johnson. 

The  exa6t  value  of  a  cruzado  is  here  of  no  importance,  nor 
does  it  appear  precrfely  v/hat  it  was  in  Shakfpeare's  time.  By  a 
mercantile  friend  I  am  info|fmed,  that  there  are  at  prefcnt  three 
forts.  The  imaginary  one  of  the  value  of  2s,  or  2s.  \,  like  the  Eng- 
lilL  pound,  is  only  a  denomination,  and  not  a  coin.  The  two  other 
forts  are  really  coins,  and  all  the  three  dift'er  in  value.     Keed. 

« till  Cafio 

Be  call'd  to  him.']     I'hus  the  folio.  The  quarto,  1G22,  reads 
— Let  Caliio  be  call'd  to  him.     Malone. 
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0th.  Give  me  your  hand :  This  hand  Is  moifit^ 
my  lady. 

Des.  It  yet  has  felt  no  age,  nor  known  no  for- 
row. 

0th.    This    argues    fruitfulnefs,     and    liberal 
heart ; — 
Hot,  hot,  and  moid  -.9  This  hand  of  yours  requires 
A  fequefter  from  liberty,  fading  and  prayer. 
Much  caftigation,  exercife  devout ;' 
For  here's  a  young  and  fweating  devil  here. 
That  commonly  rebels.     'Tis  a  good  hand, 
A  frank  one. 

Des.  You  may,  indeed,  fay  fo ; 

For  'twas  that  hand  that  gave  away  my  heart. 

0th.  a  liberal  hand  :   The  hearts  of  old,  gave' 
hands ; 
But  our  new  heraldry  is — hands,  not  hearts.- 

•  Hot,  hot,  and  moift ;]  Ben  Jonfon  feems  to  have  attempted 
a  ridicule  on  this  paflage,  in  Every  Alan  out  of  his  Humour, 
Aft  V.  ic.  ii.  where  Sogliardo  fays  to  Saviolina :  "  How  does 
my  fweet  lady  ?  hot  and  moijl  ?  beautiful  and  lufty  ?" 

Steevens. 

Ben  Jonfon  was  ready  enough  on  all  occafions  to  depreciate 
and  ridicule  our  author,  but  in  the  prefent  inflance,  I  believe, 
he  muft  be  acquitted  ;  fof  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour  was 
printed  in  l600,  and  written  probably  in  the  preceding  year;  at 
which  time,  we  are  almoft  certain  that  Othello  had  not  been  ex- 
hibited.    Malone, 

^  ■  exercife  devout ;]     Exercife  was   the  religious  term. 

Henry  the  Seventh  (fays  Bacon)  "  had  the  fortune  of  a  true 
chrijiian  as  well  as  of  a  great  king,  in  living  exercifed,  and  dy- 
ing repentant." 

So,  Lord  Haftings  in  King  Richard  111.  fays  to  a  prieft  : 
"  I  am  in  debt  for  your  laft  exercife." 

See  Vol.  XIV.  39O,  n,  5.     Malone. 

'*'  The  hearts,  of  old,  gave  hands  ; 

But  our  new  herald ty  is — hands,  not  hearts,]    It  is  evident 
the  firft  line  ihould  be  read  thus  : 
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D£S.  I  cannot  fpeak  of  this.     Come  now  your 
promlfe. 

The  hands  of  old  gave  hearts  ; 
Otherwife  it  would  be  no  reply  to  the  preceding  words, 

"  For  'iwas  that  hand  that  gave  away  my  heart." 
Not  fo,  fays  her  hufband  :  The  hands  of  old  indeed  gave  hearts  ^ 
lut  the  ciijiom  now  is  to  give  hands  without  hearts.  The  ex- 
preflion  of  neza  heraldry  was  a  fatirical  allufion  to  the  times. 
Soon  after  King  Jaines  the  Firft  came  to  the  crown,  he  created 
the  new  dignity  of  baronets  for  money.  Amongft  their  other 
prerogatives  of  honour,  they  had  an  addition  to  their  paternal 
arms,  of  a  hand  gules  in  an  efcutcheon  argent.  And  we  arc 
not  to  doubt  but  that  this  was  the  new  heraldry  alluded  to  by  our 
author  :  by  which  he  infinuates,  that  fome  then  created  had 
hands  indeed,  but  not  hearts ;  that  is,  money  to  pay  for  the 
creation,  but  no  virtue  to  purchafe  the  honour.  But  the  fineft 
part  of  the  poet's  addrefs  in  this  allufion,  is  the  compliment  he 
pays  to  his  old  miftrefs  Elizabeth.  For  James's  pretence  for 
raifing  money  by  this  creation,  was  the  reduction  of  Ulfter,  and 
other  parts  of  Ireland  ;  the  memory  of  which  he  would  perpe- 
tuate by  that  addition  to  their  arms,  it  being  the  arms  of  Ulfter. 
Now  the  method  ufed  by  Elizabeth  in  the  redu6tion  of  that 
kingdom  was  fo  different  from  this,  the  dignities  (lie  conferred 
being  on  thofe  who  employed  ihtn-Jteel,  and  not  their  gold,  iu 
his  fervice,  that  nothing  could  add  more  to  her  glory,  than  the 
being  compared  to  iier  fucceffor  in  this  point  of  view  :  nor  was 
it  uncommon  for  the  dramatick  poets  of  that  lime  to  fatirize  the 
ignominy  of  James's  reign.  So,  Fletcher,  in  The  Fair  Maid  of 
the  Inn.  One  fays,  1  ivitl  fend  thee  to  Amhoyna  in  the  Eqjl 
Indies  for  pepper.  The  other  replies.  To  Amhoyna  ?  fo  I  might 
le  pepper  d.  Again,  in  the  fame  play,  a  Sailor  fays,  De/pife 
not  this  pitch'd  canvas,  the  time  was,  we  have  known  them  lined 
with  Spanifli  ducats.     Warbukton. 

The  hiftorical  obfcrvation  is  very  judicious  and  acute,  but  of 
the  emendation  there  is  no  need.  She  fays,  that  her  hand  gave 
away  her  heart.  He  goes  on  with  his  fufpicion,  and  tlie  hand 
which  he  had  before  caWed  frank,  he  now  terms  III  era/ ^  then 
proceeds  to  remark,  that  the  hand  wAs  formerly  given  hy  ihf 
heart  j  but  now  it  neither  gives  it,  nor  is  given  by  it. 

JoHWSON. 

I  think,  with  Dr.  Warburton,  that  the  new  order  of  baronets 
is  here  again  alluded  to.  See  The  Merry  IVivrs  of  IVindJor, 
Vol.  V.  p.  03,  and  Spelman's  Epigram  there  cited  : 
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0th.  What  promife,  chuck  ? 

D£S.  I  have  fent  to  bid  Cafiio  come  fpeak  mth 
you. 


■  florentls  nomen  honoris 


"  Indicat  in  clypei  fronte  cruenta  manus. 
"  Non  quod  faevi  aliquid,  aut  ftrifto  fortiter  enfe 

"  Hoftibus  occiiis  gefferit  ifte  cohors."   Blackstone. 

The  rfeader  will  not  find  the  Epigram  alluded  to  by  Sir  William 
Blackftone,  in  the  page  to  which  he  has  referred  [in  my  edition], 
for  I  have  omitted  that  part  of  his  note,  (an  omiflion  of  which  I 
have  there  given  notice,)  becaufe  it  appeared  to  me  extremely 
improbable  that  any  paifage  in  that  play  fhould  allude  to  an  event 
that  did  not  take  place  till  l6l  1 .  The  omitted  words  I  add  here, 
(diftinguifhing  them  by  Italick  chara6ters,)  as  they  may  appear 
to  add  weight  to  his  opinion  and  that  of  Dr.  Warburton. 

"  I  J'ufpeSl  this  is  an  olliquc  rejleciion  on  the  prodigality  of 
James  the  Firji  in  lejiolving  theje  honours,  and  ereciing  a  new 
order  of  knighthood  called  baronets  ;  which  feiv  of  the  ancient 
gentry  would  condifcend  to  accept.  See  Sir  Henry  Spelrna7i's 
epigram  on  them,  Gloss,  p.  76,  ivhich  ends  thus  : 

'' dum  cauponare  rccifant 

"  Ex  vera  geniti  nolilitate  viri ; 
"  Intereac  caulis  hie  prorepit,  ille  talernis, 
"  Et  modo  fit  dominus,  qui  modo  fervus  erat. 
See  another  Jlroke  at  them  in  Othello."     Maeone. 

My  refpe6l  for  the  fentiments  of  Sir  "William  Blackftone  might' 
have  induced  me  to  print  both  them,  and  tlie  epigram  referred  to, 
in  both  places,  even  if  the  preceding  remark  of  Mr.  Malone  had 
not,  in  this  fecond  inftance,  aflbrded  them  an  apt  introduftion. 

Steevens. 

our  new  heraldiy,  5^'t\]  I  believe  this  to  be  only  a  figu- 
rative exprefiion,  without  the  leaft  reference  to  King  James's 
creation  of  baronets.  The  abfurdity  of  making  Othello  fo  fami- 
liar with  Britifh  heraldry,  the  utter  want  of  confiftency  as  well 
as  policy  in  any  fneer  of  Shakfpeare  at  the  badge  of  honours  in- 
fiituted  by  a  Prince  whom  on  all  other  occafions  he  was  felicitous 
to  flatter,  and  at  whofe\;ourt  this  very  piece  was  aded  in  l6l3, 
moft  ftrongly  incline  me  to  queftion  the  propriety  of  Dr,  War- 
burton's  hiliorical  expianation.     Steevens. 

To  almoft  every  fentence  of  Dr.  Warburton's  note,  an  objec- 
tion may  be  taken  ;  but  I  have  preferved  it  as  a  fpecimen  of  thi^i 
commentator's  manner. 
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0th.  I  have  a  fait  and  fallen  rheum  9  offends  me ; 

It  is  not  true  that  King  Jnmes  created  the  order  of  baronets 
Joon  after  he  came  to  the  throne.  It  was  created  in  tlie  year 
l6ll. — The  conceit  that  by  the  word  hearts  the  poet  meant  to 
allude  to  the  gallantry  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  in  which  men 
dittinguillied  themfclves  by  their  Jieel,  and  that  by  hands  thofe 
courtiers  were  pointed  at,  who  ferved  her  inglorious  fucceffor 
only  by  their  ffo/t/,  is  too  fanciful  to  deferve  an  anfwer. 

Thus  Dr.  Warburton's  note  flood  as  it  appeared  originally  in 
Theobald's  edition  ;  but  in  his  own,  by  way  of  confirmation  of 
his  notion,  we  are  told,  that  "  it  was  not  uncommon  for  the  fa- 
tirical  poets  of  that  time  to  fatirife  the  ignominy  of  James's  reign  ;"' 
and  for  this  alfertion  we  are  referred  to  Fletcher's  Fair  Maid  of 
the  hni.  But,  unluckily,  it  appears  from  the  office-book  of  Sir 
Henry  Herbert,  a  MS.  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  Vol.  III. 
that  Fletcher's  plays  were  generally  performed  at  court  foon  after 
they  were  firft  exhibited  at  the  theatre,  and  we  may  be  alfured 
that  he  would  not  venture  to  offend  his  courtly  auditors.  The 
Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,  indeed,  never  was  performed  before  King- 
James,  being  the  lafi:  play  but  one  that  Fletcher  wrote,  and  not 
produced  till  the  22d  of  Jan.  1625-6,  after  the  death  both  of  its 
author  and  King  James  ;  but  when  it  was  \vfitten,  he  muft. 
from  the  circumftances  already  mentioned,  have  had  the  couit 
before  his  eyes. 

In  various  parts  of  our  poet's  works  he  has  alluded  to  the  cuf- 
tom  of  plighting  troth  by  the  union  of  hands. 
So,  in  Hamlet  : 

"  Since  love  our  hearts,  and  Hymen  did  our  hands 
"  Unite  co-mutual  in  moft  facred  bands." 
Again,   in  The  Tempefi,  which  was  probably  written  at  no 
great  diftance  of  time  from  the  play  before  us  ; 
*'  Mir.  My  hulband  then  } 
"  Fer.  Ay,  with  a  heart  as  willing 
"  As  bondage  e'er  of  freedom.     Here's  my  hand. 
"  Mir.  And  mine,  with  my  heart  int." 
The  hearts  of  old,  fays  Othello,  dittated  the  union  of  hands, 
which  formerly  were  joined  witli  the  hearts  of  the  parties  in  them  ; 
but  in  our  modern  marriages,  hands  alone  are  united,  without 
hearts.     Such  evidently  is  the  plain  meaning  of  the  words.     I  do 
not,  however,  undertake  to  maintain  that  the  poet,  when  he  ufed 
the  word  heraldry,  had  not  the  new  order  of  baronets  in  his 
thoughts,  without  intending  any  fatirical  allufion.     Malone. 

^  fait  and  iuWen  rheum — ]  Thus  the  quarto,  l622.  The 

folio,  fox  fallen,  h^s  forry.     Malone. 

Vol.  XIX.      '  Ee 
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Lend  me  thy  handkerchief. 

Des.  Here,  my  lord. 

0th.  That  which  I  gave  you; 

Des.  I  have  it  not  about  me* 

0th.  Not  ? 

Des.  N03  indeedj  my  lord. 

0th.  Thclt  is  a  fault : 

That  handkerchief 
Did  an  Egyptian  to  my  mother  give  ;^ 

Sullen,  that  \s,  a  rheum  objiinately  trouhlefome.     I  think  this 
better.     Johnson. 

'  That  handkerchief 
Did  an  Egyptian  to  my  mother  give ;]  In  the  account  of 
this  tremendous  handkerchief,  are  feme  particulars,  which  lead 
me  to  think  that  here  is  an  allufion  to  a  faft,  heightened  by 
poetical  imagery.  It  is  the  praftice  in  the  eaftern  regions,  for 
perfons  of  both  fexes  to  carry  handkerchiefs  very  curioufly 
wrought.  In  the  MS.  papers  of  Sir  John  Chardin,  that  great 
oriental  traveller,  is  a  palfage  which  fully  defcribes  the  cuftom  : 
**  The  mode  of  wrought  handkerchiefs  (fays  this  learned  enqui- 
rer,) is  general  in  Arabia,  in  Syria,  in  Paleftine,  and  generally 
in  all  the  Turkifh  empire.  They  are  wrought  with  a  needle,  and 
it  is  the  amufement  of  the  fair  fex  there,  as  among  us  the  making 
tapeftry  and  lace.  The  young  women  make  them  for  their  fa- 
thers, their  brothers,  and  by  way  of  preparation  before  hand  for 
their  fpoufes,  beftowing  them  as  favours  on  their  lovers.  They 
have  them  almoft  conftantly  in  their  hands  in  thoL  ./arm  coun- 
tries, to  wipe  off  fweat."  But  whether  this  circumftance  ever 
came  to  Shakfpeare's  kno\^ledge,  and  gave  rife  to  the  incident, 
I  am  not  able  to  determine.     Whalley. 

Shakfpeare  found  in  Cinthio's  novel  the  incident  of  Defde- 
mona's  lofing  a  handkerchief  finely  wrought  in  Morifco  work, 
which  had  been'prefented  to  her  by  her  hulband,  or  rather  of  its 
being  ftolen  from  her  by  the  villain  who  afterwards  by  his  machi- 
nations robbed  her  of  her  life.  The  eaftern  cuftom  of  brides 
prefenting  fuch  gifts  to  their  hulbands,  certainly  did  not  give  rife 
to  the  incident  on  which  this  tragedy  turns,  though  Shakfpeare 
ihould  feem  to  have  been  apprized  of  it.  However  the  prece- 
ding note  is  retained  as  illuHrative  of  the  paflage  before  us. 

Malone. 
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She  was  a  charmer,^  and  could  aim  oft  read 

The  thoughts  of  people :  fhe  told  her,  while  fhe 

kept  it, 
*Tvvould  make  her  amiable,  and  fubdue  my  father 
Entirely  to  her  love ;  but  if  fhe  loll  it, 
Or  made  a  gift  of  it,  my  father's  eye 
Should  hold  her  loathly,  and  his  fpirits  fhoutd  hunt 
After  new  fancies  :  She,  dying,  gave  it  me  ; 
And  bid  me,  when  my  fate  would  have  me  wive. 
To  give  it  her.     I  did  fo  :  and  take  heed  oft. 
Make  it  a  darling  like  your  precious  eye ; 
To  lofe  or  give't  away,^  were  fuch  perdition. 
As  nothing  elfe  could  match. 

Des.  is  It  poffible  ? 

0th.  'Tis  true :  there's  magick  in  the  web  of  it : 
A  fibyl,4  that  had  number'd  in  the  world 


'  She  was  a  charmer,]  In  Deilt.  xviii.  11,  there  is  an  injunc- 
tion :  "  Let  none  be  found  among  you  that  is  a  charmer."  In 
Perkins's  Difcourfe  of  the  damned  Art  of  Witchcraft,  Svo, 
IdlO,  it  is  faid  that  "  Inchantment  is  the  working  of  wonders 
by  a  charme  ;"  and  a  charm  is  afterwards  defined,  "  a  fpell  or 
verfe,  confifting  of  ftrange  words,  ufed  as  a  figne  or  watchword 
to  the  Devil  to  caufe  him  to  worke  wonders,"  In  this  Difcourfe 
is  an  enumeration  of  the  wonders  done  by  inchanters,  as  railing 
florms  and  tempefts,  &c.  and  at  the  conclufion  it  is  faid  :  "  — by 
witches  we  underftand  not  thofe  only  which  kill  and  torment,  but 
all  diviners,  charmers,  jugglers,  all  wizzards,  commonly  called 
wife  men  and  wife  women  3  yea,  whofoever  do  any  thing  (know- 
ing what  they  do)  which  cannot  be  efFefted  by  nature  or  art." 

Heed,. 

^  To  lofe  or  givt  away,']  Thus  the  quarto,  1622.  The  folio 
* — ^To  lofe7  &c.     Steevens. 

'*  A  Jil-yl,  &c.]  This  circumftance perhaps  is  imitated  by  Ben 
Jonfon  in  The  Sad  Shepherd  : 

"  A  Gypfan  lady,  and  a  right  beldame, 
"  Wrought  it  by  moonlhine  for  me,  and  ftar-light,"  &c. 
"-^  Steevens. 
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The  run  to  make  5  two  hundred  compafles, 

In  her  prophetick  fury  few'd  the  work : 

The  worms  were  hallow'd,  that  did  breed  the  filk ; 

And  it  was  died  in  mummy,^  which  the  Ikilful 

Conferv'd  of  maidens'  hearts.' 


^  number' d 

The  fun  to  make  &c.']  Thus  the  quarto,  1622.     The  folio 
— to  courfe.     Steevens. 

Tliat  is,  numbered  the  fun's  courfes  :  badly  exprelTed. 

Warburton. 

The  expreflion  is  not  very  infrequent :  we  fay,  I  counted  the 
clock  to  Jirike  four  ;  fo  (he  number  d  the  fun  to  courfe,  to  run 
two  hundred  cornpaJJ'es,  two  hundred  annual  circuits. 

Johnson. 
I  have  preferred  the  original  reading,   becaufe  we  have  in 
Hamlet : 

"  When  yon  fame  ftar,  that's  eaftvvard  from  the  pole, 
"  Had  made  his  courfe,  to  illume  that  part  of  heaven." 

Malone. 

^  And  it  ivas  died  in  mummy,  ^c."]  The  balfamick  liquor 
funning  from  mummies,  was  formerly  celebrated  for  its  anti-epi- 
leptick  virtues.  We  are  now  wife  enough  to  know,  that  the 
qualities  afcribed  to  it  are  all  imaginary ;  and  yet  this  fanciful 
medicine  ilill  holds  a  place  in  the  principal  fliops  where  drugs  are 
fold.     So,  in  The  Bird  in  a  Cage,  by  Shirley,  l633  : 

"  make  mummy  of  my  flefh,  and  fell  me  to  the 

apothecaries," 
Again,  in  The  Honejl  Lawyer,   \6\Q  \ 

"  That  I  might  tear  their  flefh  in  mammocks,  raife 
"  My  lolTes,  from  their  carcafes  turn'd  mummy." 
Mummy,  however,  is  ftill  much  coveted  by  painters,  as  a 
tranfparent  brown  colour  that  throws  a  warmth  into  their  lliadows. 

Steevens. 
^  •  which  the  fkilful 

Conferv'd  of  maidens'  hearts."]  Thus  the  folio.     The  quarto 
reads : 

with  the  fkilful 

Conferves,  &c. 
So,  in  the  Microcofmos  of  John  Davies  of   Hereford,  4to. 
1605  : 

*'  Mummy  made  of  tlie  mere  hart  of  love.".. 

Steevens. 
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Des.  Indeed  !  is't  true  ? 

0th.  Moll  veritable ;  therefore  look  to't  well. 

Des.  Then  'would  to  heaven,  that  I  had  never 
feen  it. 

0th.  Ha  !  wherefore  ? 

Des.  Why  do  you  fpeak  fo  ftartingly  and  rafh  ?^ 

0th.  Is't  loft  ?  is't  gone  ?  fpeak,  is  it  out  of  the 

way  ? 

Des.  He^iven  blefs  us  ! 

0  th,  Say  you  ? 

Des.  It  is  not  loft  ;  But  what  an  if  it  were  ? 

0th.  Ha! 

Des.  I  fay,  it  is  not  loft. 

0th.  Fetch't,  let  me  fee  it. 

Des.  Why,  fo  I  can,  fir,  but  I  will  not  now  ; 
This  is  a  trick,  to  put  me  from  my  fuit ; 
I  pray,  let  Caffio  be  receiv'd  again. 

0th.  Fetch  me  that  handkerchief:    my  mind 
mifgiveSj 

De,s.  Come,  come ; 
You'll  never  meet  a  more  fufficient  man. 

0th.  The  handkerchief, 

Des.  I  pray,  talk  me  of  Caffio. 9 

0th.  The  handkerchief,— T— 

Des.                                a  man  that,  all  his  time, 
Hath  founded  his  good  fortune  on  your  love ; 
Shar'd  dangers  with  you  ; 

*  ■  -    ■■  raJJi  ?]  is  vehement,  violent.     Johnson. 

'  /  pray,   talk  me  of  Cajffio.']  This  and  the  following  fhort 
fpeecb,  are  omitted  in  all  the  ancient  editions  but  the  firft  quarto. 

Steevens. 
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0th.  The  handkerchief,^-^— 

Des.  In  footh. 
You  are  to  blame. 

0th.  Away !  [Exit  Othello. 

Emil,  Is  not  this  man  jealous  ? 

Des.  I  ne'er  faw  this  before. 
Sure,  there's  fome  wonder  in  this  handkerchief: 
I  am  moft  unhappy  in  the  lofs  of  it. 

Emil.  'Tis  not  a  year  or  two  fhows  us  a  man  i^ 
They  are  all  but  ftomachs,  and  we  all  but  food  ; 
They  eat  us  hungerly,  and  when  they  are  full. 
They  belch  us.  Look  you  !  Caffio,  and  my  hufband. 


^  'Tis  not  a  year  or  two  Jliows  us  a  man  :]  From  this  line  it 
may  be  conjeftured,  that  the  author  intended  the  adtion  of  this 
play  to  be  confidered  as  longer  than  is  marked  by  any  note  of 
time.  Since  their  arrival  at  Cyprus,  to  "which  they  were  hurried 
on  their  wedding-night,  the  fable  feems  to  have  been  in  one  con- 
tinual progrefs,  nor  can  I  fee  any  vacuity  in  which  a  year  or  two, 
or  even  a  month  or  two,  could  be  put.  On  the  nighj:  of  Othello's 
arrival,  a  feaft  was  proclaimed  ;  at  thatfeaft  Caffio  was  degraded, 
and  immediately  applies  to  Defdemona  to  get  him  reftored.  lago, 
indeed  advifes  Othello  to  hold  him  off  a  while,  but  there  is  no 
reafon  to  think,  that  he  has  been  held  off  long.  A  little  longer 
interval  would  increafe  the  probability  of  the  ftory,  though  it 
plight  violate  the  rules  of  the  drama.     See  A6t  V.  fc.  ii. 

Johnson. 

This  line  has  no  reference  to  the  duration  of  the  aftion  of  this 
play,  or  to  the  length  of  time  that  Defdemona  had  been  mar- 
ried. What  Emilia  fays,  is  a  fort  of  proverbial  remark,  of  ge- 
neral application,  where  a  definite  time  is  put  for  an  indefinite. 
Befides,  there  is  no  neceflity  for  fixing  the  commencement  of 
Emilia's  year  or  tivo,  to  the  time  of  the  marriage  or  the  opening 
of  tlie  piece.  She  would  with  more  propriety  refer  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  acquaintance  and  intimacy  between  the  married 
couple,  which  might  extend  beyond  that  period.     Steevens. 
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Enter  Iago  and  Cassio. 

Iago.  There  is  no  other  way  ;  'tis  fhe  muft  do't ; 
And,  lo,  the  happinefs !  go,  and  importune  her. 

Des.  How  now,  good  Caffio  ?  what's  the  news 
with  you  ? 

Cas.  Madam,  my  former  fuit :  I  do  befeech  you. 
That,  by  your  virtuous  means,  I  may  again 
Exift,  and  be  a  member  of  his  love. 
Whom  I,  with  all  the  duty  of  my  heart,^ 
Entirely  honour  ;  I  would  not  be  delay 'd  : 
If  my  offence  be  of  fuch  mortal  kind. 
That  neither  fervice  pafl:,  nor  prefent  fprrows. 
Nor  purpos'd  merit  in  futurity. 
Can  ranfome  me  into  his  love  again. 


the  duty  of  my  heart,']  The  elder  quarto  reads 
the  duty  of  my  hcart,- 


The  author  ufed  the  more  proper  word,  and  then  changed  it,  I 
fuppofe,  for  falhionable  di6tion  j  ["  the  q^'ce  of  my  heart,"  the 
reading  of  the  folio  3]  but,  as  fafliion  is  a  very  weak  protedtrefs, 
the  old  word  is  now  ready  to  refume  its  place.     Johnson. 

A  careful  comparifon  of  the  quartos  and  folio  incline  me  to 
believe  that  many  of  the  variations  which  are  found  in  the  later 
copy,  did  not  come  from  the  pen  of  Shakfpeare.  See  Vol.  XVIIJ. 
p.  335,  n.  3.  That  duty  was  the  word  intended  here,  is  highly  pro- 
t^able  from  other  pafl'ages  in  his  works.  So,  in  his  26th  Sonnet : 
"  Lord  of  my  love,  to  whom  in  valfalage 
*'  Thy  merit  has  my  duty  ftrongly  knit." 

Again,  in  his  Dedication  of  Lucrece,  to  Lord  Southampton  : 
"  Were  my  worth  greater,  my  duty  would  (hew  greater  j  ipean 
time,  as  it  is,  it  is  bound  to  your  lordlhip."     Malone. 

Office  may  be  the  true  reading.  So,  in  Aiitojiy  and  CleO" 
patra  : 

"  his  goodly  eyes — now  turn 

*'  The  office  and  devotion  of  their  view,"  &c. 

-«  Steeven^, 
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Bat  to  know  fo  mufi:  be  my  benefit  ;^ 
So  lliall  I  clothe  me  in  a  forc'd  content, 
And  fliut  myfelf  up  in  feme  other  courlCj 
To  fortune's  alms.4 

^  But  to  know  fa  mujt  he  nn/  leneftt ;] 

"  Si  nequeo  placidas  alTari  Caefaris  aures, 

"  Saltern  aliquis  veniat,  qui  mihi  dicat,   abi." 

Johnson, 
*  And  (hut  t^yiP^lf  up  in  fome  other  coitrfe, 

To  fortune  s  alms.']   Shoot  is  the  reading  of  one  of  the  early 
quartos.     The  folio,  and  all  the  modern  editions,  have — 
And  fliut  myifelf  up .     Johnson, 

I  cannot  help  thinking  this  reading  to  be  the  true  one.  The 
idea  Teems  taken  from  the  confinement  of  a  monaftick  life.  The 
Avords,  forc'd  content,  help  to  confirm  the  fuppofition.  The 
meaning  will  therefore  be,  "  I  will  put  on  a  conftrained  appear- 
ance of  being  contented,  and  fliut  myfelf  up  in  a  different  courfe 
of  life,  no  longer  to  depend  on  my  own  efforts,  but  to  wail  for 
relief  from  the  accidental  hand  of  charity." 

Shakfpeare  ufes  the  fame  expreffion  in  Macbeth  : 

"  and  Jhut  up 

"  In  meafurelefs  content." 
Again,  in  Ail's  well  that  ends  well : 

"  \\'hofe  bafeft  liars  do  Jhut  us  up  in  wilhes." 

Steevens, 
The   quarto,  l622,  reads — And  fJioot  myfelf  &c.     I  think, 
with  Mr.  Steevens,  that  it  was  a  corruption,  and  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  folio  is  the  true  one. 
Hanmer  reads  : 

And  Ihoot  viyfelf  upon  fome  other  courfe. 
To  fortune's  alms. 
To  fortune's   alms   means,    waiting  patiently  for  whatever 
bounty  fortune  or  chance  may  beltow  upon  me. 

We  have  the  fame  uncommon  phrafe  in  King  Lear : 

" Let  your  ttudy 

■  *'  Be  to  conte'nt  your  lord,  who  hath  recelv'd  you 

f  ^t  fortune's  alms."     Malone, 

I  cannot  agree  with  Steevens  in  approving  of  the  prefent  read- 
ing, nor  of  courfe,  in  his  explanation  of  this  pairnge,  but  think 
the  quarto  right,  which  reads  Jhnot  inftead  of  Jhut. — To  fay 
that  a  man  will  Ihut  himfelf  up  in  a  courfe  of  life,  is  language 
fuch  as  Shakfpeare  would  never  make  ufe  of^  even  in  his  molt 
whimfical  or  licentioiis  moments, 
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Des.  Alas !  thrice-gentle  Caffio, 

My  advocation  is  not  now  in  tune  ; 
My  lord  is  not  my  lord  ;  nor  fhould  I  know  him, 
Were  he  in  favour,5  as  in  humour,  alter'd. 
3o  help  me,  every  fpirit  fandlified, 
As  I  have  fpoken  for  you  all  my  beft ; 
And  ftood  within  the  blank  of  his  difpleafure,*^ 
For  my  free  fpeech  !  You  muft  a  while  be  patient : 
What  I  can  do,  I  will ;  and  more  I  will. 
Than  for  myfelf  I  dare :  let  that  fufhce  you. 

JjGo.  Is  my  lord  angry  ? 

Emil.  He  went  hence  but  now. 

And,  certainly,  in  ftrange  unquietnefs. 

Iago.  Can  he  be  angry  ?  I  have  feen  the  cannon. 
When  it  hath  blown  his  ranks  into  the  air ;' 


One  of  the  meanings  of  the  verb  to  JJioot,  is  to  pujii  fuddeiify, 
or  to  piijli  forward ;  and  in  that  fenfe  it  is  ufed  in  this  place. 
Caflio  means  to  fay,  that  if  he  finds  he  has  no  chance  of  regain- 
ing the  favour  of  the  genera],  he  will  pufli  forward  into  fomc 
other  line  of  life,  and  feek  his  fortune ;  but  I  think  it  probable 
we  ought  to  read  : 

u4nd  {hoot  myfelf  upon  fome  other  courfc, 
inftead  of  up  in  fome  other  courfe.     M,  Mason. 

Mr.  M.  Mafon's  explanation  is  a  very  forccl  one, — It  appears 
from  the  information  of  Iago,  that  Caffio  had  not  long  been  a 
foldier.  Before  Othello  promoted  him,  for  his  good  offices  in  re- 
fpecSl  to  Defdemona,  he  was  "  a  great  arithmetician,  a  counter- 
cafter ;"  and  now,  being  difcarded  from  the  military  line,  he 
purpofes  to  confine  or  Jhut  himfelf  up,  as  he  formerly  had,  with- 
in the  limits  of  a  new  profeflion.     Henley. 

^  ZM  favour,]  In  look,  m  countenance.     Johkson. 

Seep.  295,  n.2.     Steevens. 

^  within  the  blank  of  his  difplerfure,']  Within  the  JJiot 

of  his  anger.     Johnson, 

See  Vol,  XVIII.  p.  262,  n.  Q.     Steevens. 

'  f  have  feen  the  cannon. 

When  it  hath  blown  &c.]    In  lago's  fpeech  fomething  is 
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And,  like  the  devil,  from  his  very  arm 
PufF'd  his  own  brother ; — And  can  he  be  angry  ? 
Something  of  moment,  then  :   I  will  go  meet  him ; 
There's  matter  in't  indeed,  if  he  be  angry. 

D£S.  I  pr'ythee,    do  fo. — Something,    fure,    of 
ftate, —  \_Exit  I  AGO, 

Either  from  Venice  ;  or  fome  unhatch'd  practice/ 
Made  demonftrable  here  in  Cyprus  to  him, — 
Hath  paddled  his  clear  fpirit :  and,  in  fuch  cafes. 
Men's  natures  wrangle  with  inferior  things, 
Though  great  ones  are  their  object.     'Tis  even  fo  ; 
For  let  our  finger  ache,  and  it  indues 
Our  other  healthful  members  ev'n  to  that  fenfe 
Of  pain  :9  Nay,  we  muft  think,  men  are  not  gods ; 

fupprefled.  He  means  to  fay,  I  have  feen  his  ranks  blown  into 
the  air,  and  his  own  brother  pufF'd  from  his  fide, — atid  mean 
while  have  feen  him  cool  and  unruled.  And  can  he  now  be 
angry  ?     Malone. 

*  fome  unhatch'd  praBice,']    Some  treafon  that  has  not 

taken  efFeft.     Johnson. 

^  For  let  our  finger  ache,  and  it  indues 

Our  other  healthful  memlers  ev'n  to  that  fenfe 
Of  pain  ;]  I  believe  it  fhould  be  rather.  Subdues  our  other 
healthful  members  to  a  fetfe  of  pain.     Johnson. 

Dr.  Johnfon's  conjefture  may  be  fupported  by  a  paflage  in  one 
of  Defdemona's  fpeeches  to  the  Senate  : 
"  My  heart's  fuldued 
"  Even  to  the  very  quality  of  my  lord." 
Again,  in  p.  419  : 

'•'  and  fuhdiie  my  father 

"  Entirely  to  her  love."     Steevens. 
To  indue  appears  to  have  fignified  in  Shakfpeare's  time,  to 
tinSiure,  to  enibrue,  and  is  foufed  here.  See  Vol.  XVIII,  p.  317, 
n.3. 

The  words — 'Tis  even  fo,  relate  to  what  Defdemona  has  juft 
conje6tured.  "  This  is  certainly  the  cafe  i  fome  ftate  affair  has 
difturbed  him."     Malone. 

How  a  member  is  to  be  tinctured  or  emhrewed  to  any  particular 
fenfation,  1  am  glad  it  is  not  my  office  to  explain.    Steevens. 
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Nor  of  them  look  for  fuch  obfervances 
As  fit  the  bridal.' — Befhrew  me  much,  Emilia, 
I  was  (unhandlbme  warrior  as  I  am,^) 
Arraigning  his  unkindnefs  with  my  foul ; 
But  now  I  find,  I  had  fuborn'd  the  witnefs, 
And  he's  indited  fahely. 

Emil.  Pray  heaven,  it  be  fiate  matters,  as  you 
think ; 
And  no  conception,  nor  no  jealous  toy. 
Concerning  you. 

Des.  Alas,  the  day  !  I  never  gave  him  caufe. 

Emil.  But  jealous  fouls  will  not  be  anfwer'd  fo ; 
They  are  not  ever  jealous  for  the  caufe. 
But  jealous  for  they  are  jealous  :  'tis  a  monfter. 
Begot  upon  itfelf,  born  on  itfelf. 

Des.  Heaven  keep  that  monfter  from  Othello*s 
mind  ! 

Emil.  Lady,  amen. 

Des.    I  will  go  feek  him. — Caffio   walk  here- 
about : 
If  I  do  find  him  fit,  I'll  move  your  fuit. 
And  feek  to  efFe<5l  it  to  my  uttermofi:. 

Cas.  I  humbly  thank  your  ladyfhip. 

[Exeunt  Desdemona  and  Emilia. 

*  the  bridal.]     i.e.  the  nuptial  feaft ;    a  Saxon  word. 

Thus,  in  the  ancient  romance  of  Ywain  and  Gaivain  : 

"  The  bridal  fat,  for  foth  to  tell 
"  Till  king  Arthur  come"  &:c. 
Again,  in  Gamdyn,  or  the  Cokes  Tale  : 

"  At  every  Iridale  he  would  ling  and  hop."   Steevens. 

*  ———  (unhandfome  warrior  as  I  am,)'}   Unhand fome  warrior, 
is  evidently  unfair  ajpxilant.     Johnson. 

See  note  on  the  fame  expreffion,  A6t  II.  fc.  i.    Steevens. 
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Enter  Bianca. 

BiAN.  Save  you,  friend  Caffio  ! 

Cjs.  What  make  you  from  home  ? 

How  is  it  with  you,  my  moft  fair  Bianca  ? 
I'faith,  fweet  love,  I  was  coming  to  your  houfe. 

Bun.  And  I  was  going  to  your  lodging,  Caflio, 
What !  keep  a  week  away  ?  feven  days  and  nights  ? 
Eight  fcore  eight  hours  ?  and  lovers'  abfent  hours, 
More  tedious  than  the  dial  eight  fcore  times  ? 

0  weary  reckoning ! 

Cas.  Pardon  me,  Bianca ; 

1  have  this  while  with  leaden  thoughts  been  prefs'd  ; 
But  I  fhall,  in  a  more  continuate  time,^ 

Strike  off  this  fcore  of  abfence.     Sweet  Bianca, 

[Giving  Aer  Desdemona's  Handkerchief, 
Take  me  this  work  out.'^ 


^  in  a  more  continuate  time,']     Thus  the  folio.     The 

quarto,   l622,  has — a  more  convenient  lime.     Ma  lone. 

A  more  continuate  time  is  time  lefs  interrupted,  time  which 
I  can  call  more  my  own.  It  givei  a  more  diftinft  image 
than  convenient.     Johnson. 

The  word  occurs  again  in  Union  of  Athens,  {c.  \  • 

**' breath'd,  as  it  were, 

"  To  an  untirable  and  continuate  goodnefs." 
See  p.  6,  n.  5,     Steevens. 

■*  Take  me  this  work  out.']  The  meaning  is  not,  *'  Pick  out  the 
work,  and  leave  the  ground  plain  j"  but,  ''  Copy  this  work  in 
another  handkerchief."     Johnson. 

So,  in  a  comedy,  by  Middleton,  called,  IVomcn  leware  of 
JVomen  : 

't  .  ,  . 'fhe  intends 

"  To  take  out  other  works  in  a  new  fampler." 
Again,  in  the  preface  to  P.  Holland's  Pliny,  l601  :  "  Nicophanes 
(a  famous  painter)  gave  his  mind  wholly  to  antique  pictures, 
partly  to  exemplifie  and  take  out  their  patterns,  after  that  in  long 
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Bun.  O,  Caflio,  whence  came  this  ? 

This  is  fome  token  from  a  newer  friend. 
To  the  felt  abfence  now  I  feel  a  caufe : 
Is  it  come  to  this  ?  Well,  well. 

C^s.  Woman,  go  to  !s 

Throw  your  vile  guefles  in  the  devil's  teeth. 
From  whence  you  have  them.     You  are  jealous 

now, 
That  this  is   from    fome    miflrefs,    fome  remem- 
brance : 
No,  in  good  troth,  Bianca. 

Bun.  Why,  whofe  is  it  ? 

Cas.  1  know   not,    fvveet :    I    found   it  in  my 
chamber. 
I  like  the  work  well ;  ere  it  be  demanded, 
(As  like  enough,  it  will,)  I'd  have  it  copied  : 
Take  it,  and  do't ;  and  leave  me  for  this  time. 

BiAN.  Leave  you  !  wherefore  ? 

Cas.  I  do  attend  here  on  the  general ; 
And  think  it  no  addition,  nor  my  wifh. 
To  have  him  fee  me  woman'd. 

BiAN.  Why,  I  pray  you  r*^ 

Cas.  Not  that  I  love  you  not. 

BiAN.  But  that  you  do  not  love  mc. 

continuance  of  time  they  were  decaied."  Again,  in  Sidney's 
Arcadia,  Book  II :  "  — why  doeft  thou  in  thy  beautiful  fampler 
fet  fuch  a  work  for  my  defire  to  take  out  ?"     Steevens. 

'  So,  in  Hearne's  Liber  Niger  Scaccarii,  Vol.11,  p.  5/8,  5Sl, 
and  585  :   "  to  lake  out  the  arms,"  means,  to  copy  them. 

ToLLET. 

'  Woman,  go  to  /]  Old  copies,  unmetrically — 
Goto,  woman/     Steevens. 

*  IFhi^,    I  pray  you  ?"]    This  and  the   following  fpeech  are 
wanting  in  the  firft  quarto.     Steevens. 
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I  pray  you,  bring  me  on  the  way  a  little  j 
And  fay,  if  I  fhall  fee  you  foon  at  night. 

Cas.  'Tis  but  a  little  v^^ay,  that  I  can  bring  yoUy 
For  I  attend  here :  but  I'll  fee  you  foon. 

Bun.  *Tis  very  good  ;  I  mull  be  circumftanc'd.'' 

[^Exeunt. 


ACT  IV.    SCENE  I. 

The  fame. 

Enter  Othello  and  Iago. 

Iago.  Will  you  think  fo  ? 

0  th.  Think  fo,  Iago  ? 

Iago.  What;, 

To  kifs  in  private  ? 

0th.  An  unauthorizM  kifs. 

Iago.  Or  to  be  naked  with  her  friend  abed. 
An  hour,  or  more,  not  meaning  any  harm  ? 

0th.  Naked  abed,  Iago,  and  not  mean  harm  ? 
It  is  hypocrily  againfl  the  devil  :^ 

'  — —  /  miijl  le  circuwjlanc  d."]  I,  e.  your  civility  is  now 
grown  conditional.     Warburton. 

Rather,  I  muft  give  way  to  circumftances.     M.  Mason. 

Particular  circumftances  and  your  own  convenience  have,  I 
fee,  more  weight  with  you  than  Biancahas.  ,  I  muft  be  poftponed 
to  thefe  confiderations.     Malon'e. 

®  Naked  abed,  Iago,  and  not  viean  harm  ? 
It  is  hypocrify  crgainji  the  devil ;]     This  obfervation  feeins 
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They  that  mean  virtuoufly,  and  yet  do  fo, 
The  devil   their  virtue  tempts,    and    they  tempt 
heaven.9 

ftrangely  abrupt  and  unoccafioned.  We  muft  fuppofe  that  lago 
had,  before  they  appeared  in  this  fcene,  been  applying  cafes 
of  falfe  comfort  to  Othello  ;  as  that  though  the  parties  had  beer|. 
even  found  in  btd  together,  there  might  be  no  harm  done ;  it 
might  be  only  for  the  trial  of  their  virtue  ;  as  was  reported  of 
the  B.omifh  faint,  Robert  D'Arbriflel  and  his  nuns  :  To  this  we 
muft  fuppofe  Othello  here  replies  ;  and  like  a  good  proteftant. 
For  fo  the  fentiment  does  but  fuit  the  charafter  of  the  fpeaker, 
Shakfpeare  little  heeds  how  thefe  fentiments  are  circumftanced. 

Warbukton. 

Uypocrify  agaiiijl  the  devil,  means  hypocrify  to  cheat  the  devil. 
As  common  hypocrites  cheat  men,  by  feeming  good,  and  yet 
living  wickedly,  thefe  men  would  cheat  the  devil,  by  giving  him 
flattering  hopes,  and  at  laft  avoiding  the  crime  which  he  thinks 
them  ready  to  commit.     Johnson. 

^  The  devil  their  virtue  tempts,  and  they  tempt  heaven.']  The 
true  key  to  the  explanation  of  this  paflage  may  be  found  in  St, 
Matthew,  iv,  7-  The  poet's  idea  is,  that  the  devil  tempts  their 
virtues,  by  ftirring  up  their  paffions,  and  they  tewpt  heaven,  by 
placing  themfelves  in  fuch  a  fituation  as  makes  it  fcarcely  poffiblc 
to  avoid  falling  by  tlie  gratification  of  them.     Henley. 

As  the  devil  makes  a  trial  of  their  virtue  by  often  throwing 
temptation  in  their  way,  fo  they  prefumptuouily  make  a  trial 
whether  the  divine  goodnefs  will  enable  them  to  relifl;  a  tempta- 
tion which  they  have  voluntarily  created  for  themfelves,  or  aban- 
don them  to  the  government  of  their  paflions.     Malone. 

Shakfpeare  had  probably  in  view  a  xtry  popular  book  of  his 
time.  The  Beehive  of  the  Roman  Church  :  ^'  There  was  an  old 
wife,  called  Julia,  which  would  take  the  young  men  and  maides, 
and  lay  them  together  in  a  bed.  And  for  that  they  liiould  not  ■ 
one  byte  another,  nor  kicke  backewardes  with  their  heeles,  ftie 
did  lay  a  crucifix  between  them."     Farmer. 

More  probably  from  Fabian's  Chronicle,  Part  IV.  ch.  141 : — 
"  Of  hym  [Bilhop  Adhelme]  it  is  wrytten  that  wlien  he  was 
ftyred  by  his  goftly  enemy  to  the  fynne  of  the  fleflie,  he  to  do 
the  more  tormente  to  hym  felfe  and  of  his  body,  wolde  holdc 
within  his  bedde  by  him  a  fayre  mayden,  by  fo  longe  tyme  as  he 
myght  fay  ovey:  the  hole  fauter,  albeit  that  fuche  holynes  is  no 
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Iago.  So  they  do  nothing,  'tis  a  venial  flip : 
But  if  I  give  my  wife  a  handkerchief, 

0th.  What  then  ? 

Iago.  Why,  then  'tis  hers,  my  lord  -,  and,  being" 
hers, 
She  may,  I  think,  beftow't  on  any  man. 

0th.  She  is  protedlrefs  of  her  honour  too ; 
May  flie  give  that  ? 

Iago.  Her  honour  is  an  eflence  that's  not  feen ; 
They  have  it  very  oft,  that  have  it  not : 
But,  for  the  handkerchief, 

Oth.  By  heaven,  I  would  moft  gladly  have  for- 
got it : — 
Thou  faid'ft, — O,  it  comes  o'er  my  memory. 
As  doth  the  raven  o'er  the  infe6led  houfe, 
Boding  to  all,' — he  had  my  handkerchief. 

artycle  of  faynte  Bennetis  lore,  nor  yet  for  dyverfe  InconVenyence 
moofte  alowed  by  holye  doAoiirs." 

Again,  and  yet  more  appofitely,  in  Bale's  Acies  of  Englyjh 
Votaryes,  1548  :  "  This  Adhelmus  never  refufed  women,  but 
wold  have  them  commonly  both  at  borde  and  atbedde,  to  moche 
the  dcvyll  with,"  &c. — "  he  layed  by  hym  }iaked  the  fayreft 
mayde  he  coude  get"  &.c.     Steevens. 

*  As  doth  the  raven  o'er  the  hifeBed  houfe. 
Boding  to  all,']  So,  in  King  John  : 

"  confufion  waits, 

"  As  doth  the  raven  on  a  Jich-fallen  beaft, — ." 

Steevens. 

• loding  to  all  — ]  Thus  all  the  old  copies.     The  moderns 

lefs  grammatically — 

Boding  to  ill  Johnsok. 

The  raven  was  thought  to  be  a  conftant  attendant  on  a  houfe, 
in  which  there  was  infection.  So,  in  Marlowe's  Jew  of  Malta, 
1633  : 

"  Thus  like  the  fad  prefaging  raven,  that  tolls 
*'  The  fick  man's  palfport  in  her  hollow  beak, 
"  And  in  the  fhadow  of  the  filent  night 
"  Does  {hake  contagion  from  her  fable  wing.' 

Malone. 
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Ijgo.  Ay,  what  of  that  ? 

0th.  That's  not  fb  good,  now. 

Iago.  What,  if  I  had  faid,  I  had  feen  him  do 
you  wrong  ? 
Or  heard  him  fay, — As  knaves  be  fuch  abroad. 
Who  having,  by  their  own  importunate  fuit. 
Or  voluntary  dotage  of  fome  miftrefs, 
Convinced  or  fupplied  them,^  cannot  choofe 


*  Convinced  or  fupplied  them,']  I  cannot  underftand  the  vulgar 
reading,  I  read — convinc'd  or  Jhppled.  My  emendation  makes 
the  fenle  of  the  paflage  eafy  and  intelligible  :  that  there  are  fome 
fuch  long-tongued  knaves  in  the  worlds  who,  if  they  through 
the  force  of  importuniLy  extort  a  favour  from  their  miftrefs,  or 
if  through  her  ounifondnefs  they  make  her  pliant  to  their  defires, 
cannot  help  boafting  of  their  fuccefs.  To  convince,  here,  is  not, 
as  in  the  common  acceptation,  to  make  fenfible  of  the  truth  of 
any  thing  by  reafons  and  arguments;  but  to  overcome,  get  the 
letter  of,  &c.     Theobald. 

So,  in  Macleth  : 

"  his  two  chamberlains 

"  Will  I,  with  wine  and  waflel  fo  convince." 
Again,  in  the  fame  play  : 

"  their  malady  co?2yiwcc^ 

**  The  great  aflay  of  art." 
Dr.  Farmer  is  of   opinion  that  fupplied  has  here  the  fame 
meaning  as  fupplicated.     Steevens. 

Theobald's  emendation  evidently  hurts,  inftead  of  improving, 
the  fenfe ;  for  what  is  fuppled,  but  convinced,  i.  e.  fubdued. 
Supplied  relates  to  the  words — "  voluntary  dotage,"  as  convinced 
does  to  "  their  own  importunate  fuit."  Having  hy  their  import 
lunacy  conquered  the  rejifiance  of  a  miflrefs,  or,  in  compliance 
with  her  own  requeft,  and  in  co?ifcquence  of  her  iinfhlicited 
fondncfs,  gratitied  her  defires.     Malone. 

Supplied  is  certainly  the  true  reading,  and  with  a  fenfe  that 
may  be  colleded  from  the  following  palfage  in  Meqfure  for 
Mecfure : 

"  And  did  f apply  thee  at  the  garden-houfe  :" 

Or,  rather,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  fentence  in 
Sir  R.  Cotton's  View  of  the  Raigne  of  Henry  HI.  l62/  :  "  De- 
nials from  Princes  mull  bee  f apply cd  with  gracious  ufage,  that 

Vol.  XIX.  F  f 
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But  they  muft  blab- 

0th.  Hath  he  faid  any  thing  ? 

Iago.  He  hath,  my  lord  ;  but  be  you  well  aflur'd. 
No  nnore  than  he'll  unfwear. 

Oth.  What  hath  he  faid  ? 

Iago.  'Faith,  that  he  did, — I  know  not  what  he 
.  did. 5 

Oth.  What?  what? 

Iago.  Lie 

Oth.  With  her  ? 

Iago.  With  her,  on  her ;  what  you  will. 

Oth.  Lie  with  her  !  lie  on  her  ! — We  fay,  lie  on 
her,  when  they  belie  her  :  Lie  with  her  !  that's 
fullbme. — Handkerchief, — confeffions, — handker- 
chief.— To  confefs,  and  be  hanged  4  for  his  labour. 
— Firft,  to  be  hanged,  and  then  to  confefs : — I 
tremble  at  it.  Nature  would  not  inveft  herfelf  in 
fuch  fhadowing  paffion,5  without  fome  inftruclion.^ 

though  they  cure  not  the  fore,  yet  tliey  rnay  abate  the  fence  of 
it."  P.  12.  Supplied  is  the  old  fpelling  of  Juppled,  i.  e.  foft- 
cned.     Stebvens. 

'  'Faith,  that  he  did, — /  know  not  what  he  did."]     I  believe 
that  the  line  fliould  be  pointed  thus  : 

'Faith,  that  he  did  1  know  not  what ; — he  did. 

M.Mason. 

*  ■  To  confefs,  and  be  hanged — ]     This  is  a  proverbial 
faying.     It  is  ufed  by  Marlowe,  in  his  Jew  of  Malta,  1633  : 

"  Blame  us  not,  but  the  proverb — Confefs,  and  be  hangd." 

It  occurs  again,  in  Tlie  Travels  of  the  Three  Engliffi  Brothers, 

1607  :  And  in  one  of  the  old  colledions  of  fmall  poems  there  is 

an  epigram  on  it.     All  that  remains  of  this  fpeech,  including  the 

words  to  confefs,  is  w^anting  in  the  lirft  quarto.     Steevens. 

s  fJiadowing  pajfion,']  The  modern  editions  have  left  out 

paffion.     Johnson. 

*  •  without  fome  inftruftlon.]    The  ftarts  and  broken  re- 

fieSions  in  this  fpeech  have  fomething  very  terrible,  and  iliow 
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It  Is  not   words,    that  (hake  me  thus  : — Pifh  ! — 

the  mind  of  the  fpeaker  to  be  in  inexpreffible  agonies.     But  the 
"Words  we  are  upon,  when  fet  right,  have  a  fnblime  in  them  that 
can  never  be  enough  admired.     The  ridiculous  blunder  of  writing 
injiruciiofi  for  induction   (for  fo  it  thould  be  read)  has  indeed 
funk  it  into  arrant  nonfenfe.     Othello  is  jufl  going  to  fall  into  a 
fwoon  ;  and  as  is  common  for  people  in  that  circumftance,  feels 
an  unufual  mift  and  darknefs,  accompanied  with  horror,  coming 
upon  him.     This,  with  vaft  fublimity  of  thought,  is  compared 
to  the  feafon  of  the  fun's  eclipfe,  at  which  time  the  eartla  be- 
comes (hadowed  by  the  indiitiion  or  bringing  over  of  the  moon 
between  it  and  the  fun.     This  being  the  allufion,  the  reafoning 
ftands  thus  :    "  My  nature  could  never  be  thus  overfliadowed, 
and  falling,  as  it  were,  into  diirolution,    for  no  caufe.     There 
mufl:  be  an  induction  of  fomething  :   there  muft  be  a  real  caufe. 
My  jealoufy  cannot  be  merely  imaginary.     Ideas,  words  only, 
could  not  fliake  me  thus,  and  raife  all  this  diforder.     My  jealouly 
therefore  muft  be  grounded  on  matter  of  fa6t."     Shakfpeare  ufes 
this  word  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  King  Richard  III : 
"  A  dire  induction  am  I  witnefs  to." 
Marflon  feenis  to  have  read  it  thus  in  fome  copy,  and  to  allude 
to  it  in  thefe  words  of  his  Fame  ; 

"  Plots  ha'  you  laid?  induFtions  dangerous  !" 

Warburton. 
This  is  a  noble  conjeflure,  and  whether  right  or  wrong  does 
honour  to  its  author.  Yet  I  am  in  doubt  whether  there  is  any 
neceflity  of  emendation.  There  has  always  prevailed  in  the  world 
an  opinion,  that  when  any  great  calamity  happens  at  a  diflance, 
notice  is  given  of  it  to  the  fufFerer  by  fome  dejection  or  pertur- 
bation of  mind,  of  which  he  difcovers  no  external  caufe.  This 
is  afcribed  to  that  general  communication  of  one  part  of  tlje  uni- 
Verfe  with  another,  which  is  called  fympathy  and  antipathy ;  or 
to  the  fecret  monition,  injirutiion,  and  influence  of  a  Superior 
Being,  which  fuperintends  the  order  of  nature  and  of  life. 
Othello  fays.  Nature  could  not  inveji  herfelf  in  fuch  Jhadowing 
pajfion  without  inftruftion.  Jt  is  not  words  that  Jhakemethus. 
This  paflion,  which  fpreads  its  clouds  over  me,  is  the  efTfe<5t  of 
fome  agency  more  than  the  operation  of  words  ;  it  is  one  of 
thofe  notices,  which  men  have,  of  unfeen  calamities. 
•  Johnson. 

Nature  could  not  inveft  herfelf  in  fuch  Jliadowing  pajion 
without  fome  inftruftion.]  However  ingenious  Dr.  Warburton's 
note  may  be,  it  is  certainly  too  forced  and  far-fetclied.  Othello 
alludes  only  to  Calfio's  dream,  which  had  been  invented  and  tol4 

Ff2 
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Nofes,  ears,  and  lips  -J — Is  it  polTible  ? — Confefs  ! — » 
Handkerchief! — O  devil  ! —      \Falls  in  a  Trance. 

Iago.  Work  on, 
My  medicine,    work  !     Thns  credulous  fools  are 

caught  ; 
And  many  worthy  and  chafle  dames,  even  thus, 
All  guiltlefs  meet  reproach. — What,  ho  !   my  lord  ! 


liini  by  Iago.  When  many  confufed  and  very  interefting  ideas 
pour  in  upon  the  mind  all  at  once,  and  with  fuch  rapidity  that  it 
has  not  time  to  ibape  or  digeft  them,  if  it  does  not  relieve  itfelf 
by  tears  (which  we  know  it  often  does,  whether  for  joy  or  grief) 
it  produces  ftupefadion  and  fainting. 

Othello,  in  broken  fentences  and  fingle  words,  all  of  which 
have  a  reference  to  the  caufe  of  his  jealoufy,  fliows,  that  all  the 
proofs  are  prefent  at  once  to  his  mind,  which  fo  over-powers  it, 
that  he  falls  into  a  trance,  the  natural  confequence. 

Sir  J.  Reynolps, 
If  Othello,  by  ihewovAs  Jhadowing  pqfflon  alludes  to  his  own 
feelings,  and  not  to  Caflio's  dream.  Dr.  Warburton's  interpreta- 
tion, if  we  lubftitute  wjiruci'wn  for  induSiion,  (which  was  in- 
troduced merely  to  ulber  in  the  image  of  an  eclipfe)  is  perhaps 
nearly  corre6t.  InduSiion,  in  Shakfpeare's  time,  meant  intro- 
du61ion,  or  prelude,  (as  in  the  inftance  quoted  from  Kivg  Rich- 
ard III.)  and  at  no  time  fignified  Iringirig  over,  as  Dr.  War- 
burton  interprets  it.     Malone. 

I  believe,  the  text,  as  it  llands,  is  perfe6tly  right,  and  that 
Othello's  allufion  is  to  his  prefent  and  uncommon  fenfations, 

Steevens. 
'  Nofes,  ears,  and  Yips  :]  Othello  is  imagining  to  himfelf  the 
familiarities  which  he  fuppofes  to  have  palfed  between  Caffio  and 
his  wife.     So,  in  The  Wmter's  Tale  : 

"  Cheek  to  cheek, — meeting  nofes — 
"  Kifling  with  infide  lip,"  &c. 
If  this  be  not  the  meaning,  we  muft  fuppofe  he  is  meditating 
a  cruel  punifliment  for  Defdemona  and  her  fuipeded  paramour  : 

"  • raptis 

"  Auribus,  et  truncas  inhonefto  vulnere  nares." 

Steeven's, 
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Enter  Cassio. 

My  lord,  I  fay  !  Othello  ! — How  now,  Caffio  ? 

Cas.  What  is  the  matter  ? 

Iago.  My  lord  is  fallen  into  an  epilepfy ; 
This  is  his  fecond  fit ;  he  had  one  yefterday. 

Cas.  Rub  him  about  the  temples. 

Iago.  No,  forbear  : 

The  lethargy  mufl  have  his  quiet  courfe  : 
If  not,  he  foams  at  mouth ;  and,  by  and  by, 
Breaks  out  to  favage  madnefs.     Look,  he  ftirs  : 
Do  you  withdraw  yourfelf  a  little  while, 
He  will  recover  ftraight ;  when  he  is  gone, 
I  would  on  great  occafion  fpeak  with  you. — 

\_Exit  Cassio. 
How  is  it,  general  ?  have  you  not  hurt  your  head  ? 

Oth.  Doft  thou  mock  me } 

Iago.  I  mock  you  !   no,  by  heaven  : 

'Would,  you  would  bear  your  fortunes  like  a  man. 

Oth.  a  horned  man's  a  monfler,  and  a  beait. 

Iago.  There's  many  a  beaft  then  in  a  populous 
city, 
And  many  a  civil  monfter. 

Oth.  Did  he  confefs  it  ? 

Iago.  Good  fir,  be  a  man ; 

Think,  every  bearded  fellow,  that's  but  yok'd, 
May  draw  with  you  :  there's  millions  now  alive. 
That  nightly  lie  in  thofe  unproper  beds,^ 


^  ——  in  thofe  unproper  beds,']   Unproper,  for  common. 

Waeburton. 
So,  in  The  Arcadia,  by  Shirley,  lQ40 : 
"^  Every  woman  ftiall  be  common.— 

Ff  3 
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Which  they  dare  fwear  pecuHar  ;  your  cafe  is  better, 
D,  'tis  the  fpite  of  hel],  the  fiend's  arch-mock. 
To  lip  a  wanton  9  in  a  fecure  couch,^ 
And  to  fuppofe  her  chaite  !  No,  let  me  know  ; 
And,  knowing  what  I  am,  I  know  what  fhe  (hall 
be.^ 

0th.  O,  thou  art  wife ;  'tis  certain. 

Iago.  Stand  you  awhile  ap^rt ; 

Confine  yourfelf  but  in  a  patient  lift.^ 

"  Every  woman  common  !  what  fliall  we  do  with  all  the 

proper  women  in  Arcadia  ? 
"  They  Ihall  be  common  too." 
Again,  in  Gower  De  Coiifejjione  Amantis,  B.  II,  fol  : — 
"  And  is  his  p>-optr  by  the  lawe," 
Again,  in  The  Majiive,  &c.  an  ancient  colleftion  of  Epigrams; 
and  Satires,  no  date  : 

"  Rofe  is  a  fayre,  but  not  a  proper  woman  ; 

''  Can  any  creature  proper  be,  that's  common  ?" 

Steevens. 
°  To  lip  a  wanton  — ]  This  phrafe  occurs  in  Enjiioard  Hoe, 
Ad  I: 

"  • lip  her,  lip  her,  knave."     Reed. 

^  in  a  fecure  couch,'\     In  a  couch  in  which  he  is  lulled 

into  a  falfe  fecurity  and  confidence  in  his  wife's  virtue.     A  Latin i 
fenfe. 

So,  in  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor  :   "  Though  Page  be  a 
Jecure  fool,  and  itands  fo  firmly  on  his  wife's  frailty,"  &c. 

See  alfo  Vol.  XV.  p.  409,  "•  8.     Malone. 

'^  And,  hwicing  what  I  am,  I  hnoiv  what  {\\e  Jliall  le.']  Re- 
dundancy of  metre,  without  improvement  of  fenfe,  inclines  me 
to  confider  the  word  Jlie,  in  this  line,  as  an  intruder,  Iago  is 
merely  Hating  an  imaginary  cafe  as  his  own.  IVhen  I  know 
what  I  am  (fays  he)  /  know  what  the  refult  of  that  conviFtion 
JJiall  be.  To  whom,  indeed,  could  the  pronoun  y/?e,  gramma- 
tically refer  ?     Steevens. 

^  llft.~\     Lift,  or  lifls,  is  larriers,  lounds.     Keep  your 

temper,  fays  Iago,  within  the  bounds  of  patience. 
So,  in  Hamlet : 

"  The  ocean  over-peering  of  his  Ufi, 

*'  Eats  not  the  flats  with  more  impetuous  hafte,"  &c. 

Collins. 
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Whilrt:  you  were  liere,  ere  while  mad  with  your 

grief,''' 
(A  paffion  maft  unfuiting  fuch  a  man,) 
Cafiio  came  hitlier  :   I  fhifted  him  away, 
And  laid  good  'fcufe  upon  your  ecftafy ; 
Bade  him  anon  return,  and  here  fpeak  with  me ; 
The  which  he  promised.     Do  but  encave  yourfelf,5 
And  mark  the  fleers,  the  gibes,  and  notable  fcorns, 
That  dwell  in  every  region  of  his  face  ;^ 
For  I  will  make  him  tell  the  tale  anew, — 
Where,  how,  how  oft,  how  long  ago,  and  when 
He  hath,  and  is  again  to  cope  your  wife ; 
I  fay,  but  mark  his  gefturc.     Marry,  patience ; 


Again,  In  Kijig  Henry  V.  A6t  V,  fc.  ii  :   '•'  — you  and  I  can- 
not be  confined  within  the  weak  H/i  of  a  country  fafliion." 
Ag^in,  in  K'uig  Henry  IF.  P.  I  : 

"  The  very  Ufi,  the  very  utmoft  bound, 
"  Of  all  our  fortunes." 
Again,    in  Alls  ivell  that  ends  ivell,  A6t  II.  fc.  i  :     "  — you 
have  rellrained  yourfeif  within  the  lijt  of  too  cold  an  adieu." 

Chapman,  in  his  tranllation  of  the  lOth  Book  of  Homer's 
OdyJJey,  has  thus  e;ipreircd  an  idea  fimilar  to  that  in  the  text : 

" let  thy  heart 

"  Beat  in  fix'd  confines  of  thy  bofom  flill."     Steevexs. 

'*  ere  while  mad  with  your  grief,']  Thus  .the  firfl  quarto. 

The  folio  reads  : 

oerwhelmed  with  your  grief.     Ste evens. 

5  .  encave  yourfeif]  Hide  yourfeif  in  a  private  place, 

Johnson, 

*  That  dwell  in  every  region  of  his  face  ;]  Congreve  might 
have  had  this  paffage  in  his  memory,  when  he  made  Lady  Touch- 
wood fay  to  Malkwell — "  Ten  thoufand  meanings  lurk  in  each 
corner  of  that  various  face.'"     Steevens, 

region  o/" /ii* /ace  ;]     The  fame  uncommon  expreflion 

occurs  again  in  King  Henry   V  HI : 

"  The  refpite  Ihook 

"  The  bofom  of  my  confcience 

"  and  made  to  tremble 

"  The  region  of  my  breaft,"     Malone. 

Ff4 
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Or  I  fhall  fay,  you  are  all  in  all  in  fpleen/ 
And  nothing  of  a  man. 

0th.  Doft  thou  hear,  lago  ? 

I  will  be  found  mod  cunning  in  my  patience ; 
But  (doll  thou  hear  ?)  molt  bloody. 

Iago.  That's  not  amifs  ; 

But  yet  keep  time  in  all.     Will  you  withdraw  ? 

[Othello  withdraws. 
Now  will  I  queftion  Caffio  of  Bianca, 
A  houfewife,  that,  by  felling  her  defires. 
Buys  herfelf  bread  and  clothes  :  it  is  a  creature, 
That  dotes  on  Caffio, — as  'tis  the  ftrumpet's  plague, 
To  beguile  many,  and  be  beguil'd  by  one ; — 
He,  when  he  hears  of  her,  cannot  refrain 
From  the  excels  of  laughter : — Here  he  comes  : — - 

Re-enter  Cassio, 

As  he  fhall  fmile,  Othello  ffiall  go  mad  ; 
And  his  unbookifli  jealoufy  9  mull  confirue 
Poor  Caffio's  fmiles,  geftures,  and  light  behaviour, 
Quite  in  the  wrong. — How  do  you  now,  lieutenant  ? 

Cas.  The  worfer,  that  you  give  me  the  addition, 
Whofe  want  even  kills  me. 

^  Or  I  JJiall  fay,  you  are  all  in  all  in  fpleen^  I  read  : 

Or  Jhall  I  Jay,  you  re  all  in  all  a  Jpleen, . 

I  tliink  our  author  ufes  this  expreflion  elfewhere,     Johnson. 

"  A  hare-brain'd  Hotfpur,  govern'd  hy  z  fpleen." — The  old 
reading,  however,  is  not  inexplicable.     We  llill  fay^  fuchaone 
is  in  wrath,  in  the  dumps,  &c.     The  fenfe  therefore  is  plain. 
Again,  in  A  Mid finnmer- Night's  Dream  : 

"  That,  in  a  fpleen,  unfolds  both  heaven  and  earth — ." 

Steevens. 

■^  And  his  \xv^iOo\L\ih  jealoufy — ]   Unboohijli,  for  ignorant. 

Wakeurton. 
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Iago.  Ply  Defdemona  well,  and  you  are  fure  oft. 
Now,  if  this  fuit  lay  in  Bianca's  power, 

[Speaking  lower. 
How  quickly  fhould  you  fpeed  ? 

Cas.  Alas,  poor  caitiff! 

0th.  Look,  how  he  laughs  already  !         \_Afide. 

Iago.  I  never  knew  a  woman  love  man  fo. 

Cas.  Alas,  poor  rogue  !  I  think  i' faith,  fhe  loves 
me. 

0th.  Now  he  denies  it  faintly,  and  laughs  it  out. 

\Jfide, 
Iago.  Do  you  hear,  Caffio  ? 
0th.  Now  he  importunes  him 

To  tell  it  o'er :  Go  to ;  well  laid,  well  faid. 

[Jfide. 

Iago.  She  gives  it  out,  that  you  fhall  marry  her : 
Do  you  intend  it  ? 

Cas.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

0th.  Do  you  triumph,  Roman  ?  do  you  triumph  ?* 

[/ijide. 

Cas.  I  marry  her  ! — what  ?  a  cuftomer  !^  I  pr'y- 
thee,  bear  fome  charity  to  my  wit ;  do  not  think  it 
fo  unwholefome.     Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

0th.  So,  fo,  fo,  fo :  They  laugh  that  win. 

[_4fide. 

^  Do  you  triumph,  Roman  ?  do  you  triumph  !]  Othello  calls 
him  Rowan  ironically.  Triumph,  which  was  a  Roman  cere- 
mony, brought  Roman  Into  his  thoughts.  What  (fays  he)  you 
are  now  triumphing  as  great  as  a  Roman  ?     Johnson. 

'  a  cuftomer !]    A  common  woman,    one  that  invites 

cuftom.     Johnson. 

So,  in  AlVs  well  that  ends  well : 

"  I  think  thee  now  fome  common  cujiomer." 

Steevens. 
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Iago.  'Faith,  the  cry  goes,  that  you  fhall  many 
her. 

-    Cas.  Pr'ythee,  fay  true. 
Iago,  I  am  a  very  villain  elfe. 
0th.  Have  you  fcored  rne  ?3  Well.  \_JJide. 

Cas.  This  is  the  monkey's  own  giving  out :  fhe 
is  perfuaded  I  will  marry  her,  out  of  her  own  love 
and  flattery,  not  out  of  my  promife. 

0th.  Iago  beckons  me ;  now  he  begins  the  ftory. 

IJfide. 

Cas.  She  was  here  even  now ;  fhe  haunts  me  in 
every  place.     I  was,  the  other  day,  talking  on  the 

^  Have  you  fcored  me  ?]  Have  you  made  my  reckoning  ?  have 
you  fettled  the  term  of  my  life  ?  The  old  quarto  reads— ^y/orecJ 
me  ?  Have  you  difpofed  of  me  ?  have  you  laid  me  up  ? 

Johnson. 

To  fcore  originally  meant  no  more  than  to  cut  a  notch  upon  a 

tally,  or  to  mark  out  a  form  by  indenting  it  on  any  fubftance. 

Spenfer,  in  the  iirft  canto  of  his  Fairy   Queen,  fpeaking  of  the 

CrofS;,  fays  : 

"  Upon  his  fliield  the  like  was  alfo/corcV^ 
Again,  in  Book  II.  c.  ix : 

♦'  why  on  your  Ihield,  fo  goodly  fcord, 

"  Bear  you  the  pidure  of  that  lady's  head  ?" 
But  it  was  foon  figuratively  ufed  for  fetting  a  brand  or  mark  of 
difgrace   on  any  one.     "  Let  us  /tore  their  backs,"  fays  Scarus, 
in  Antony  and  Cleopatra ;  and  it  is  employed  in  the  fame  fenfe 
on  the  prefent  occafion.     Steevens. 

In  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  we  find  : 

"  > ^ 1  know  not 

"  What  counts  harfli  fortune  cajls  upon  my  face,"  kc. 
But  in  the  pallage  before  us  our  poet  might  have  been  thinking 
of  the  ignominious  punifliment  of  flaves.     So,  in  his  Rape  of 
Lucrece  : 

"  Worfe  ihzn  a  flavifh  zvipe,  or  birth-hour's  blot." 

Malone. 
I  fufpecSt  that — wipe,  in  the  foregoing  paflage  from  The  Rape 
of  Lucrece,   was  a  typographical  depravation  of — wifpe.     See 
.Vol.  XIY.  p.  68,  n.  2.     Steevens, 
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{ea-bank  with  certain  Venetians  ;  and  thither  comes 
this  bauble  ;4  by  this  hand,5  fhe  falls  thus  about  my 
neck ; 

0th.  Crying,  O  dear  Caffio  !  as  it  were  :  his 
gefture  imports  it.  \_-/tJide. 

Cas.  So  hangs,  and  lolls,  and  weeps  upon  me  ; 
{o  hales,  and  pulls  me  :  ha,  ha,  ha  ! — 

0th.  Now  he  tells,  how  fhe  plucked  him  to  my 
chamber  ;  O,  I  fee  that  nofe  of  yours,  but  not  that 
dog  I  fhall  throw  it  to.  [Jljide. 

Cas.  Well,  I  mufl  leave  her  company. 

Iago.  Before  me  !  look,  where  fhe  comes. 

Enter  Bianca. 

Cas.  'Tis  fuch  another  fitchew  !^  marry,  a  per- 
fumed one. — What  do  you  mean  by  this  haunting 
of  me  ? 

BiAN.  Let  the  devil  and  his  -dam  haunt  you  ! 

■*  this  laulle;']  So  the  quarto.     The  folio — the  bauble. 

Steevens. 

5  Z'?/  this  hand,']  This  is  the  reading  of  the  firll  quarto. 

Steevens. 
■  Inftead  of  which,  the  editor  of  the  folio,  or  rather  the  licenfer 
of  plays,  fubftiiuted — thither  comes  the  bauble,  and  falls  mc 
thus,  &c.     Malone. 

*  Jitchew  /]  A  pole-cat.     Pope. 

Shakfpeare  has  in  another  place  mentioned  the  lufl:  of  this 
animal.  He  tells  Iago,  that  fhe  is  as  lewd  as  the  polecat,  but  of 
better  fcent,  the  polecat  being  a  very  ftinking  animal. 

JoHNSO^f. 

By  "  another  place,"  Dr.  Johnfon  means — King  Lear  : 
"  The  Jitchew,  nor  the  foiled  horfe,  goes  to't 
"  With  a  more  riotous  appetite." 

A  polecat  therefore  was  anciently  one  of  the  cant  terms  for  a 

ftrumpet.    Steeve»s. 
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What  did  you  mean  by  that  fame  handkerchief,  you 
gave  me  even  now  ?  I  was  a  fine  fool  to  take  it.  I 
muft  take  out  the  whole  work  ? — A  likely  piece  of 
work,  that  you  (hould  find  it  in  your  chamber,  and 
not  know  who  left  it  there !  This  is  fome  minx's 
token,  and  I  muft  take  out  the  work  ?  There, — 
give  it  your  hobby-horfe  :  wherefoever  you  had  it, 
I'll  take  out  no  work  on't. 

Cjs.  How  now,  my  fweet  Bianca  ?  how  now  ? 
how  now  ? 

0  th.  By  heaven,  tlaat  fhould  be  my  handkerchief! 

\Afide, 

BiAN.  An  you'll  come  to  fupper  to-night,  you 
may  :  an  you  will  not,  come  when  you  are  next 
prepared  for.  \_Exit. 

Iago.  After  her,  after  her. 

Cas.  'Faith  I  mufl,   fhe'U  rail  in  the  flreet  elfe. 

Iago.  Will  you  fup  there  ? 

Cas.  'Faith,  I  intend  fo. 

Iago.  Well,  I  may  chance  to  fee  you  ;  for  I 
would  very  fain  fpeak  with  you. 

Cas.  Pr'ythee,  come ;  Will  you  ? 

Iago.  Go  to  ;  fay  no  more.  \_Exit  Cassio. 

0th.  How  fhall  I  murder  him,   Iago  ? 

Iago.  Did  you  perceive  how  he  laughed  at  his 
vice  ? 

0th.  O,  Iago ! 

Iago.  And  did  you  fee  the  handkerchief? 

0  th.  Was  that  mine  ? 

Iago.  Yours,  by  this  hand  •.?  and  to  fee  how  he 

7  Yours,  ly  this  hand ;]  This  fpeech  is  not  in  the  original 
quarto,  1622.     Malone. 
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prizes  the  foollfh  woman,  your  wife  !  flie  gave  it 
him,  and  he  hath  given  it  his  whore. 

0th.  I  would  have  him  nine  years  a  killing : — 
A  fine  woman  !  a  fair  woman  !  a  fweet  woman  ! 

Iago.  Nay,  you  mud  forget  that. 

0th.  Ay,  let  her  rot,  and  perifh,  and  be  damned 
to-night ;  for  fhe  (hall  not  live  :  No,  my  heart  is 
turned  to  ftone  ;  I  ftrike  it,  and  it  hurts  my  hand.^ 
O,  the  world  hath  not  a  fvveeter  creature  :  flie 
might  lie  by  an  emperor's  fide,  and  command  him 
tafks. 

Iago.  Nay,  that's  not  your  way. 

0th.  Hang  her  !  I  do  but  fay  what  fhe  is : — So 
delicate  with  her  needle  ! — An  admirable  mufician  ! 
O,  fhe  will  fing  the  favagenefs  out  of  a  bear  '.9 — Of 
fo  high  and  plenteous  wit  and  invention  ! — 

Iago.  She's  the  worfe  for  all  this. 

0th.  O,  a  thoufand,  a  thoufand  times : — And 
then,  of  fo  gentle  a  condition  !  ^ 

Iago.  Ay,  too  gentle. 

'  No,  wy  heart  is  turned  tojione ;  Iftrihe  it,  and  it  hurls  my 
hand.']  Thfs  thought,  as  often  as  it  occurs  to  Shaklpcare,  is  furc 
to  be  received,  and  as  often  countera6ts  his  pathos.  So,  in  An- 
tony and  Cleopatra,  j\Gt  IV,  fc.  viii  : 

" throw  my  heart 

"  Againft  the  flint  and  hardnefs  of  my  fault, 

"  Which,  being  dried  with  grief,  will  break  to  powder, 

"■  And  finifli  all  foul  thoughts,"     Steevens. 

9  — — .  0,  Jlie  tvill  Jing  the  favagenefs  out  of  a  bear  /]     So, 
in  Venus  and  Adonis  : 

" when  he  h^ih  fung 

"  TJie  tiger  icould  be  tame."     Malone, 

I  And  then,  of  fo  gentle  a  condition!]  i.e.  of  fo  fwect 

a  difpofition.     So,  in  King  Henry  P' :  "  Our  tongue  is  rough, 
coz,  and  my  co«(/f/?on  is  not  fniooth."     Malone 
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0th.  Nay,  that's  certain  :  But  yet  the  pity  of  it, 
lago  ! — O,  lago,  the  pity  of  it,  lago  ! 

Iago.  If  you  are  fo  fond  over  her  iniquity,  give 
her  patent  to  offend  ;^  for,  if  it  touch  not  you,  it 
comes  near  nobody. 

0th.  I  will  chop  her  into  melTes : — Cuckold  me  ! 

Ijgo.  O,  'tis  foul  in  her. 

0th.  With  mine  officer  ! 

Iu4Go.  That's  fouler. 

0  th.  Get  me  fome  poifon,  lago  ;  this  night : — 
I'll  not  expoltulate  with  her,  left  her  body  and 
beauty  unprovide  my  mind  again  : — this  night, 
lago. 

Ijgo.  Do  it  not  with  poifon,  ftrangle  her  in  her 
bed,  even  the  bed  fhe  hath  contaminated. 

0  th.  Good,  -good :  the  juftice  of  it  pleafes ;  very 
good. 

Ijgo.  And,  for  Caflio, — let  me  be  his  under- 
taker :  You  fhall  hear  more  by  midnight. 

[^  Trumpet  ivithin. 

Otb.    Excellent  good. — What  trumpet  is  that 
fame  ? 

I^go.  Something  from  Venice,   fure.     'Tis  Lo- 
dovico, 
Come  from  the  duke :  and,  fee,  your  wife  is  with 
him. 

*  If  you  are  fo  fond  over  her  iniquity,    give  her  patent  to 
offend }]  So,  in  King  Edward  III.  a  tragedy,  \5QQ  : 

"  Why  then  ^give  fin  a  pajjport  to  ojfhid."     Malone. 
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Enter  Lodovico,  Desdemona,  and  Attendants. 

LoD.  'Save  you,  worthy  general  ! 

0  th.  With  all  my  heart,  fir. 5 

LoD.  The  duke  and  fenators  of  Venice  greet  you. 

[Gives  him  a  Packet. 

0th.  I  kifs  the  inftrument  of  their  pleafures. 

[Opens  the  Packet,  and  reads. 

Des.  And  what's  the  news,  good  coufin  Lodo- 

vico  ? 

Iago.  I  am  very  glad  to  fee  you,  fignior  ; 
Welcome  to  Cyprus. 

LoD.  1  thank  you  :  How  does  lieutenant  Cailio  ? 


^  TFith  all  my  heart,  Jir.'j  This  does  not  relate  to  what  Lo- 
dovico  has  juft  faid,  but  is  Ipoken  by  Othello  while  he  falutes  him. 

Malone. 
I  know  not  how  the  meaning  of  this  fpeech  can  be  afcer- 
tained,  unlefs  by  reference  to  the  falutation  of  Lodovico. 

The  dirtrafted  Othello,  confidering  his  own  happinefs  at  an  end 
in  this  world,  readily  catches  at  the  idea  of  future  felicity  fug- 
gefted  by  the  words — "  'Save  you,  general !" 

In  his  prefent  reply,  therefore,  he  muft  be  fuppofed  to  welcome 
the  pious  wifh  exprelfed  on  his  behalf. 

In  Meafure  for  Meq/ure,  two  replies  of  Angelo,  equally 
equivocal,  are  derived  from  fimilar  premifes  : 

"  Ifab.  Heaven  keep  your  honour  fafe  ! 
"  Jlng.  Amen  ! 
Again,  at  the  conclufion  of  the  fame  fcene : 
"  Ifah.  'Save  your  honour  I 
"  Ang.  From  thee  :  even  from  thy  virtue  !" 
If  it  be  urged,  that  "  fuve  you"  only  means  preferve  you,  in 
this  world,  my  fenfe  of  the  paflage  will  not  be  much  weakened  ; 
as  our  protection — 

"■  Even  here,  upon  this  bank  and  (hoal  of  time," 
depends  on  the  Almighty.     Steevexs. 
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Iago.  Lives,  fir. 

Des.  Coufin,  there's  fallen  between  him  and  my 
lord 
An  unkind  breach  :  but  you  fhall  make  all  well. 

0th.  Are  you  fure  of  that  ? 

Des.  My  lord  ? 

Oth.  This  fail  you  not  to  do f  as  you  tvilt — * 

[Reads6 

LoD.  He  did  not  call  ;  he's  bufy  in  the  paper. 
Is  there  divifion  'twixt  thy  lord  and  Caffio  ? 

Des.  a  moft  unhappy  one  ;  I  would  do  much 
To  atone  them/  for  the  love  I  bear  to  Caffio. 

Oth.  Fire  and  brimftone  ! 

Des.  My  lord  ? 

Oth.  Are  you  wife  ? 

Des.  What,  is  he  angry  ? 

LoD.  'May  be,  the  letter  mov'd  him  3 

For,  as  I  think,  they  do  command  him  home. 
Deputing  Caffio  in  his  government. 

Des.  By  my  troth,  I  am  glad  on't. 

Oth.  Indeed  ? 

Des.  My  lord  ? 

Oth.  I  am  glad  to  fee  you  mad. 


*  atone  them,']  Make  them  one;  reconcile  them. 

Johnson. 

The  expreffion  is  formed  by  the  coalefcence  of  the  words  at 
one,  the  verb  to  fet,  or  forae  equivalent  being  omitted.  Thus, 
in  the  JSis  :  "  —he  (howed  himfelf  to  them  as  they  ftrove,  and 
■would  have/ef  them  at  one  again."  And  in  The  Beehive  of 
the  Romijh  Church  :  "  — through  which  God  is  made  at  ons. 
with  us,  and  hath  forgiven  us  our  fins."     Henley. 

See  Vol.  XVI.  p.  I99,  n.  8.    Malone. 
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jDes.  How,  fweet  Othello  ? 

0th.  Devil !  \_Striking  her. 

Des^  I  have  not  deferv'd  this. 

LoD.  My  lord,    this  would   not  be  believ'd   in 
Veniee, 
Though  I  fiiould  fvvear  I  faw  it :  'Tis  very  much  ; 
Make  her  amends,  (he  weeps. 

0  th.  O  devil,  devil ! 

If  that  the  earth  could  teem  v/ith  woman's  tears,5 
Each  drop  (he  falls  ^  would  prove  a  crocodile  : — 
Out  of  my  light ! 

Des,  1  will  not  flay  to  offend  you. 


[G02«». 


LoD.  Truly,  an  obedient  lady  : — 
I  do  befeech  your  lordfhip,  call  her  back. 

0  th.  Miftrefs, 


5  If  that  the  earth  could  teem  &c.]  If  women's  tears  ccaild 
impregnate  the  earth.  By  the  do6lrine  of  equivocal  generation, 
new  animals  were  fuppofed  producible  by  new  combinations  of 
matter.     See  Bacon.     Johnson. 

Shakfpeare  here  alludes  to  the  fabulous  accounts  of  crocodiles. 
Each  tear,  fays  Othello,  which  falls  from  the  falfe  Defdemona, 
would  generate  a  crocodile,  the  moil  deceitful  of  all  animals,  and 
whofe  own  tears  are  proverbially  fallacious.  "  It  is  written," 
fays  Bullokar,  "  that  he  will  weep  over  a  man's  head  when  he 
hath  devoured  the  body,  and  t-hen  he  will  eat  up  the  head  too. 
Wherefore  in  Latin  there  is  a  proverbe,  crocodili  lachrymte,  cro- 
codile's tears,  to  fignihe  fuch  tears  as  are  fained,  and  i'pent  only 
with  intent  to  deceive,  or  doeharme."  Englijh  Expojitor,  8vo. 
l6l6.  It  appears  from  this  writer,  that  a  dead  crocodile,  "  but 
in  perfect  forme,"  of  about  nine  feet  long,  had  been  exhibited 
in  London,  in  our  poet's  time.     Malone. 

^  Each  drop  Jlie  falls  — ]  To  fall  is  here  a  verb  adive.  So. 
In  The  Tempfji : 

"  V  hen  I  rear  my  hand,  do  you  the  like, 

"  To  fall  it  on  Gonzalo,"     Steeyens, 

Vol.  XIX.  Gg 
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Des,  My  lord  ? 

Ote.  What  Avould  you  with  her,  fir  ? 

LoD.  Who,  I,  my  lord  ? 

0  th.  Ay  ;  you  did  vvifh,  that  I  would  make  her 
tarn : 
Sir,  flie  can  turn,  and  turn,  and  yet  go  on, 
And  turn  again  ;''  and  fhe  can  weep,  fir,  weep; 
And  {he's  obedient,  as  you  fay, — obedient, — 
Very  obedient ; — Proceed  you  in  your  tears.^ — 
Concerning  this,  fir, — O  well-painted  pafTion  ! 
I  am  conmianded  home  :9 — Get  you  away  ; 
I'll  fend  for  you  anon. — Sir,  I  obey  the  mandate, 
And  will  return  to  Venice  ; — Hence,  avaunt ! 

\_Exit  Desdemona. 
Caffio  Ihall  have  my  place.'     And, — fir,  to-night, 


'  Sir,  Jhe  can  turn,  &c.]   So,  in  King  Henry  VI.  P.  I : 
"  Done  like  a  Frenchman  ;  turn  and  turn  again" 

Stkevens, 

^  Proceed  you  in  your  tears.']    I  cannot  think  that  the 

poet  meant  to  make  Othello  bid  Defdemona  to  continue  zveeping, 
which  proceed  you  in  your  tears,  (as  the  paflage  is  at  prefent 
pointed)  mull  mean.     He  rather  would  have  laid  : 

Proceed  you  in  your  tears  ? 

What  !  will  you  Itill  continue  to  be  a  hypocrite  by  a  difplay  c£ 
this  well-painted  paj/lon?     Warner. 

I  think  the  old  punduation  the  true  one.     Maloxe. 

*  /  o;«  commanded  home  :]  Thus  the  folio.  The  quarto, 
1622,  reads,  perhaps  better  : 

I  am  commanded  here — Get  you  aivay,  &c. 
The  alteration,   I  fulpe6t,  was  made,  from  the  tditor  of  the  folio 
not  perceiving  that  an  abrupt  lenience  was  intended.    Malone. 

/  am  commanded  here,  (without  the  leafl  idea  of  an  abrupt 
fentence,)  may  be  an  indignant  fentiment  of  Othello  : — "  I  have 
an  officer  here  placed  over  ray  head  :  I  am  now  under  the  com- 
waiid  of  another :"  i.  e.  of  Callio,  to  whom  the  government  of 
Cyprus  was  juft  transferred.     Steevens. 

^  Cajfio  Jliall  have  my  place.']  Perhaps  this  is  addrelTed  to 
Defdemona,  who  had  juit  e.Kprelled  her  joy  on  hearing  Caliio  was 
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i  do  entreat  that  we  may  fup  together. 
You  are  welcome,  fiv,  to  Cyprus. — Goats  and  mon- 
kies!-  [Exit. 

LoD.  Is  this  the  noble  Moor  whom  our  full  fe- 
nate 
Call — all-in-all  fufficient  ? — This  the  noble  nature 
Whom  paffion  could  not  fhake  ?  whofe  folid  virtue 
The  (hot  of  accident,  nor  dart  of  chance. 
Could  neither  graze,  nor  pierce  ?^ 


deputed  in  the  room  of  her  hufband,  Her  innocent  fatisfaftioti 
in  the  hope  of  returning  to  her  native  place,  is  conllrued  hj 
Othello  into  the  pleafure  fhe  received  from  tlie  advancement  of 
his  rival.     Steevens, 

^  Goats  and  monhies  /]     In  this  exclamation  Shakfpeare 

has  fhown  great  art.  lago^  in  the  tirft  fcene  in  which  he  endea- 
vours to  awaken  his  fufpicion,  being  urged  to  give  fome  evident 
proof  of  the  guilt  of  Callio  and  Defdemona,  tells  him  it  were 
impoffible  to  have  ocular  demonftration  of  it,  though  they  fhould 
be  "  as  prime  as  goals,  as  hot  as  monhies." — Thefe  words  we 
may  fuppofe,  ftill  ring  in  the  ears  of  Othello,  who  being  now 
fully  convinced  of  his  wife's  infidelity,  ruflies  out  with  this  em- 
phatick  exclamation  : — lago's  words  were  but  too  true  ;  now  in- 
deed I  am  convinced  that  they  are  as  hot  as  "  goats  and  7)ionkies.'" 

Malone- 

Though  the  words  of  Othello,  cited  by  Mr.  Malone,  could  not 
have  efcaped  the  deliberate  reader's  memory,  a  reference  to  a 
diftant  fcene,  but  ill  agrees  with  the  infuriation  of  Othello's  mind. 
His  fancy,  haunted  by  ftill  growing  images  of  lewdnefs,  would 
fcarce  have  expreffed  its  feelings. in  recollcded  phrafeology. 

Steevens. 
^  whqfe  folid  virtue 

The  Jhot  of  accident,  nor  dart  of  chance. 

Could  neither  graze,  nor  pierce  /*]  I  cannot  fee,  for  my 
heart,  the  difference  betwixt  the  ftiot  of  accident  and  dart  of 
chance.  The  words  and  things  they  imply  are  purely  fynony- 
mous  }  bat  that  the  poet  intended  two  different  things  feem«  plaia 
from  the  difcretiue  adverb.  Chance  may  afflidt  a  man  in  fome 
circumftances  ;  but  other  diftrelfes  are  to  be  accounted  for  from 
a  different  caufe.     I  am  perfuaded  our  author  wrote  ; 
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Iago.  He  is  much  chang'd, 

LoD.  Are  his  wits  fafe  ?  is  he  not  light  of  brain  ? 

Iago.  He  is  that  he  is ;  I  may  not  breathe  my 
cenfure. 
What  he  might  be, — if,  what  he  might,  he  is  not, — 
I  would  to  heaven,  he  were. 

LoD.  What,  ftrike  his  wife  ! 

Iago.  'Faith,  that  was  not  fo  well ;  Yet  'would  I 
knew, 
That  ftroke  would  prove  the  worft. 

LoD.  Is  it  his  ufe  ? 

Or  did  the  letters  work  upon  his  blood, 
And  new-create  this  fault  ? 

Iago.  Alas,  alas ! 

It  is  not  honefty  in  me,  to  fpeak 
What  I  have  (<Qten  and  known.     You  Ihall  obferve 

him  ; 
And  his  own  courfes  will  denote  him  fo. 


The  Jliot  of  accident,  nor  dart  of  change,  fefc. 
And,  in  a  number  of  other  places,  our  poet  induftrioufly  puts 
thefe  two  words  in  oppolition  to  each  other.     Theobald. 

To  graze  is  not  merely  to  touch  fuperficially,  [as  Dr.  War- 
burton  has  Hated,]  but  to  llrike  not  direftly,  not  lo  as  to  bury 
the  body  of  the  thing  ftriking  in  the  matter  itruck. 

Theobald  trifles,  as  is  ufual.  Accident  and  chance  may  admit 
a  fubtle  diftin6lion  ;  accident  may  be  confidered  as  the  act,  and 
chance  as  the,  power  or  agency  of  fortune  ;  as.  It  was  by  chance 
that  this  accident  lefel  me.  At  leafl:,  if  we  fuppofe  all  corrupt 
that  is  inaccurate,  there  will  be  no  end  of  emendation. 

Johnson. 

I  do  not  fee  the  leaft  ground  for  fuppofing  any  corruption  in 
this  palTage.  As  pierce  relates  to  the  dart  of  chance,  lb  graze 
is  referred  to  the  fhot  of  accident.  The  expreflion  is  Hill  ufed  j 
we  ftill  fay — he  was  grazed  by  a  bullet. 

"Sov  graze,  Dr.  Warburton  arbitrarily  fubftituted — raze. 

Malone. 
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That  I  may  fave  my  fpeech  :  Do  but  go  after. 
And  mark  how  he  continues. 

LoD.  I  am  forry,  that  I  am  deceiy'd  in  him. 

\_Exeunt. 


SCENE  II. 

A  Room  in  the  Caftle.'^ 

Enter  Othello  and  Eivjilia. 

0th.  You  have  feen  nothing  then  ? 

Emil.  Nor  ever  heard  ;  nor  ever  did  rurpe6t. 


•*  A  Room  in  the  Caftlc.']  There  are  great  difficulties  in  afcer- 
faining  the  place  of  this  fcene.  Near  the  clofe  of  it,  lago  fays 
to  Deftlemona,  "  Go  in,  and  weep  not,"  which  would  lead  us 
to  place  it  in  the  court  before  Othello's  caftle.  Thefe  words  may 
indeed  be  explained  to  mean,  "  Go  into  the  fupper-room" 
(though  I  do  not  think  that  the  meaning)  :  but  immediately  after- 
wards Roderigo  enters,  and  converfes  with  lago,  which  decilively 
gfcertains  the  fcene  not  to  be  in  Othello's  houfe  :  for  Roderigo, 
who  had  given  the  iirft  intelligence  to  Erabantio,  of  his  daugh- 
ter's flight,  and  had  fliortly  afterwards  drawn  his  fword  on 
Othello  and  his  partifaus,  certainly  would  not  lake  the  liberty  of 
walking  into  his  houfe  at  pleafure. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  Othello  fays  early  in  the  fcene  to 
Emilia — 

"  Leave  procrcants  alone,  and  JJiut  the  door  ;" 
and  his  fubfequent  addrels  to  her  as  he  goes  out,  as  decifiyely 
point  out  a  room  in  Othello's  caftle  as  tlie  place  of  the  fcene; 
and  compel  us  to  place  the  feveral  interlocutors  there,  however 
inconfiftent  with  Roderigo's  entry,  and  lago's  addrefs  to  Defde- 
mona. 

The  truth  is,  that  our  poet  and  his  audience,  in  this  inftance, 
as  in  many  others,  were  content,  from  want  of  fcenery,  to  con- 
lider  the  very  fame  fpot,  at  one  and  at  the  fame  time,  as  the  out- 
ride and  inlide  of  a  houfe.  See  The  Hijiorical  Account  of  the 
Englijh  Stage,  Szc.  Vol.  III.    Malone. 
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0  th.  Yes,  you  have  {ee.ii  Caffio  and  flie  toge- 
ther. 

Emil.  But  then  I  faw  no  harm  ;  and  then  I 
heard 
Each  fy liable,  that  breath  made  up  between  them. 

0th.  What,  did  they  never  whifper  ? 

Emil.  Never,  my  lord. 

0th,  Nor  fend  you  out  o'the  way  ? 

Emil.  Never. 

0th.  To  fetch  her  fan,  her  gloves,  her  malk,  nor 
nothing  ? 

Emil.  Never,  my  lord. 

0th.  That's  ftrange. 

Emil.  I  durft,  my  lord,  to  wager  fhe  is  honeftj, 
Lay  down  my  foul  at  flake  :  if  you  think  other, 
Kemove  your  thought ;  it  doth  abufe  your  bofom. 
if  any  wretch  hath  put  this  in  your  head, 
Let  heaven  requite  it  with  the  ferpent's  curfe ! 
For,  if  fhe  be  not  honeft,  chalie,  and  true, 
There's  no  man  happy  ;  the  pureft  of  their  wives  ^ 
Is  foul  as  flander. 

0th.  Bid  her  come  hither  : — go. — 

[iE.rfi  Emilia. 
She  fays  enough  ; — yet  fhe's  a  limple  bawd, 
That  cannot  fay  as  much.     This  is  a  fubtle  whore, 
A  clofet-Iock-and-key  of  villainous  fecrets : 
And  yet  fhe'll  kneel,  and  pray ;  I  have  feen  her  do't. 

5  ...  .  .  of  their  wives — ]  Thus  the  folio.    The  quarto^  1(522, 
reads — of  her  f ex.    Malone. 
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Re-enter  Fi'SJ ILIA,  with  Desdemona. 

Des.  My  lord,  what  is  your  will  ? 

0th.  Pray,  chuck,  come  hither. 

Des.  What  is  your  pleafure  ? 

Oth.  Let  me  fee  your  eyes  ; 

Look  in  my  face. 

Des.  What  horrible  fancy's  this  ? 

Oth.  Some  of  your  fun^lion,  miftrefs  ; 

[To  Emilia. 
Leave  procreants  alone,  and  (hut  the  door  ; 
Cough,  or  cry — hem,  if  any  body  come  : 
Your  myftery,  your  my  fiery  ; — nay,  defpatch. 

[Exit  Emilia. 

Des.  Upon  my  knees,  what  doth  your  fpeech 
import  ? 
I  underftand  a  fury  in  your  words. 
But  not  the  words.^ 

Oth.  Why,  what  art  thou  ? 

Des.  Your  wife,  my  lord  ;  your  true 

And  loyal  wife. 

Oth.  Come,  fwear  it,  damn  thyfelf ; 

Left,  being  like  one  of  heaven,  the  devils  them- 
felves 

Should  fear  to  feize  thee  :  therefore  be  double- 
dam  n'd, 

Swear — thou  art  honeft. 

Des.  Heaven  doth  truly  know  it. 

Oth.  Heaven  truly  knows,  that  thou  art  falfe  as 
hell. 

*  Bui  not  the  words.']  This  line  is  added  out  of  the  firft  edition. 

Pope. 
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Des.  To  whom,  my  lord  ?  with  whom  ?  How  anj 
I  fahe  ? 

Oriif  O  Defdemona  ! — away  !  away  !  away  ! 

Des.  Alas,  the  heavy  day  ! — Why  do  you  weep  ? 
Am  I  the  occafion  of  thefe  tears,  my  lord  ? 
If,   haply,    you  my  father  do  fafpe6l. 
An  inftrument  of  this  your  calling  back, 
Lay  not  your  blame  on  me  ;  if  you  have  loft  him. 
Why,  I  have  lofl  him  too. 

0th.  Had  it  pleas'd  heaven 

To  try  me  with  affli6lion  ;  had  he  rain'd 
All  kinds  of  fores,  and  Ihames,  on  my  bare  head  j 
Steep'd  me  in  poverty  to  the  very  lips ; 
Given  to  captivity  me  and  my  utmoll  hop^^s » 
I  fhould  have  found  in  fome  part  of  my  foul 
A  drop  of  patience:  but  (alas  !)  to  make  me 
A  lixed  figure,  for  the  time  of  fcorn  ^ 


'  time  of /corn  &c.]     The  reading  of  both  the  eldeft 

quartos  and  the  folio  is — 

for  the  time  of  fcorn. 

Mr.  Rowe  reads — hayid  of  fcorn  ;  and  fwcceeding  editors  have 
filently  followed  him. 

I  would  (though  in  oppofition  to  fo  many  great  authorities  in 
favour  of  the  change)  continue  to  read  with  the  old  copy  : 

l/ie  time  nf  from. 

We  call  the  hour  in  which  we  are  to  die,  ^he  hour  of  cl.'cth— 
the  time  when  v/e  are  to  be  judged — the  day  of  judgment — the 
inftant  when  we  fuffer  calamity — the  momeiU  of  mil ;  nnd  why 
may  we  not  diftinguifh  the  time  which  brings  contempt  along 
with  it,  by  the  title  of  the  time  of  fcorn  ?  Thus,  in  King  Rich- 
ard HI : 

"  Had  you  fuch  leifure  in  the  time  of  death  .''"-*. 
Again,  in  Kivg  Henry  Vl.  P.  Ill : 

"  To  help  king  Edward  in  his  time  of  florm." 
Again,  \n  Solimnh  and  Perfeda,   1599: 

"  So  tings  the  mariner  upon  the  Ihore, 
"  When  he  hath  paft  the  dangerous  time  of  florins'* 
Again,  in  Marllon's  Infatiate  Countefs,  l6l3  : 
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To  point  his  flow  unmoving  finger  at, — 
O!  O! 


"  I'll  poifon  thee ;  with  murder  curbe  thy  paths, 
"  And  make  thee  know  a  time  of  infamy.'" 
Othello  takes  his  idea  from  a  clock.     To  make  me  (fnys  he)  a 
Jixed  fgure  (on  the  dial  of  the  world)  for  the  hour  of f corn  to 
point  and  make  a  full  Ji op  nt ! 

By  flow  unmoving  finger  our  poet  could  have  meant  only — 
fo^/lozv  that  its  motion  was  imperceptible.    Thus,  in  Antony  and 
Cleopatra  the  Meflenger,   defcribing  the  gait  of  the  demure 
06tavia,  fays — 

" (lie  creeps  ; 

"  Her  motion  and  her  fation  are  as  one  :" 
i.  e.  Ihe  moved  fo  llowly,  that  Ihe  appeared  as  if  Ihe  ftood  fiilL 

Steevens. 
Might  not  Shakfpeare  have  written  : 

" for  the  fcorn  of  time 

"  To  point  his  (low  unmoving  finger  at," — 
,j.  e.  the  marked  objed  for  the  contempt  of  all  ages  and  all  time. 
So,  in  Hamlet : 

"  For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  fcorvs  of  time?" 
However,  in  fupport  of  the  reading  of  the  old  copies,  it  may 
be  obferved,    that  our  author  has  perfonified  fcorn  in  his  8Sth 
Sonnet : 

"  When  thou  fhalt  be  difpos'd  to  fet  me  light, 
"  And  place  my  merit  in  the  eye  of  fcorn — ." 
The  epithet  unmoving  may  likewife  derive  fome  fupport  from 
Shakfpeare's   104th  Sonnet,  in  which  this  very  thought  is  ex- 
preffed : 

"  Ah  !  yet  doth  beauty,  like  a  dial-hand, 
"  Steal  from  his  fgure,  and  no  pace  perceiv'd; 
"  So  your  fweet  hue,  which  methinks  fii/l  doth  Jiand, 
"  Hath  motion,  and  mine  eye  maybe  deceiv'd." 
In  the  clocks  of  the  laft  age  there  was,  I  think,  in  the  middle 
of  the  dial-plate  a  figure  of  time,  which,  I  believe,  was  in  our 
poet's  thoughts,  when  he  wrote  the  paffage  in  the  text.     [See 
Vol.  XI.  p.  162,  n.  7.] 

The  finger  of  the  dial  was  the  technical  phrafe.     So,  in  yilbo' 
vine  King  of  the  Lombards,  by  D'Avenant,  1629  : 
"  Even  as  the  flow  Jinger  of  the  dial 
"  Doth  in  its  motion  circular  remove 
"  To  diftant  figures, — ." 
D'Avenant  was  a  great  reader  of  Shakfpeare,  and  probably 
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Yet  could  I  bear  that  too ;  well,  very  well : 

had  read  his  plays,  according  to  the  fafliion  of  the  time,  in  the 
folio,  without  troubUng  himfelf  to  look  into  the  quarto  copies. 

Utimnving  is  the  reading  of  the  quarto,  1622.  The  folio  reads 
— mid  moving ;  and  this  certainly  agrees  with  the  image  pre- 
fented  and  its  counterpart,  better  than  immoving,  which  can  be 
applied  to  a  clock,  only  by  licence  of  poetry,  {not  appearing  to 
move,)  and  as  applied  to  fconi,  has  but  little  force  :  to  fay 
nothing  of  the  fuperfluous  epithet  Jlow ;  for  there  needs  no 
ghoft  to  tell  us,  that  that  which  is  7t7imoving  is  Jlow.  Slow  im- 
plies feme  fort  of  motion,  however  little  it  may  be^  and  therefore 
appears  to  me  to  favour  the  reading  of  the  folio. 

I  have  given  the  arguments  on  both  lides,  and,  from  refpeft 
to  the  opinion  of  others,  have  printed  unmoving,  though  I  am 
very  doubtful  whether  it  was  the  word  intended  by  ShaJcfpeare. 
The  quarto,  1022,  h?L^—Jingers;  the  ioWo—Jinger.     Malone. 

Perhaps  we  fhould  rtadi—Jlowly  moving  ,/inger  at.  I  fhould 
wifti  to  rejedl  the  prefent  reading,  for  even  the  word  Jlozv  implies 
fome  degree  of  motion,  though  that  motion  may  not  be  percep- 
tible to  the  eye.  The  time  nf  fcorn  is  a  ftrange  expreflion,  to 
•which  I  cannot  reconcile  my  felt" ;  I  have  no  doubt  but  it  is  erro- 
neous, and  wifli  we  had  authority  to  read — hand  of  fcorn,  in- 
Head  of  time.     M.  Mason. 

If  a  certain  culprit,  in  one  of  his  foliloquies  (after  the  execu- 
tion of  a  late  fentence  in  the  corn  market)  had  been  heard  to  ex- 
claim : 

"  — —  but,  alas  !  to  make  me 

"  A  fixed  figure,  for  the  time  of  fcorn 

"  To  point  his  How  unmoving  finger  at, 

'^  O  !  O  !" 
he  would,  at  once,  have  been  underftood,  by  the  time  of  fcorn, 
to  mean  the  hour  of  his  expofure  in  the  pillory  ;  and  by  its  Jlow 
unmoving  fingeh,    the  hour-index  of  the  dial  that  fronted 
him. — 

Mr.  Malone,  in  a  fubfequent  note,  hath  remarked  that  "  his 
for  its  is  common  in  our  author  5'  and  in  refpetl  to  the  epithet 
unmoving,  it  may  be  obferved,  with  Rofalind,  not  only  that 
time  travels  in  divers  places  with  divers  pcrfons,  bat,  that  for 
the  fame  reafon,  it  gallops  tvith  the  thief  to  the  gallows,  it 
apparently  stands  still  u'ith  the  perjured  in  the  pillory. 
Whatever  were  the  precife  inftance  of  difgrace  to  which  Othello 
alluded,  the  text  in  its  prefent  ftate,  is  perfedly  intelligible  3  and, 
therefore,  ibould  be  preferved  fram  capricious  alterations. 

Henley. 
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But  there,  where  I  have  garner'd  up  my  heart  ;^ 

Where  either  I  muft  live,  or  bear  no  life  ;9 

The  fountain  from  the  which  my  current  runs. 

Or  elfe  dries  up  ;  to  be  difcarded  thence  ! 

Or  keep  it  as  a  ciftern,  for  foul  toads  ^ 

To  knot  and  gender  in  ! — turn    thy  complexion 

there ! 
Patience,  thou  young  and  rofe-lipp'd  cherubin  ; 
Ay,  there,  look  grim  as  hell !  - 

Des.  I  hope,  my  noble  lord  efteems  me  honeft. 

0th.  O,  ay  ;  as  fummer  flies  are  in  the  fham- 
bles. 
That  quicken  even  with  blowing.     O  thoii  weed,^ 

'  garner'd  up  my  h^iart  {^     That  is,  treafiirecl  vl\)  ;  tlie 

garner  and  the  fountain  are  improperly  conjoined.     Johnson. 

'   Where  either  I  mitji  live,  or  bear  no  life  ;]   So,  in  K.  Lear  : 
"  Whereby  we  do  exift,  or  ceale  to  be."     Steevexs. 

*  a  ciftern^  for  foul  toads  &c.]  So,  in  Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra : 

"  So  half  my  Egypt  were  fubmerg'd,  and  made 
"  A  cifiern  for  Ical'd  Ihakes ."     Steevens. 

*  turn  thy  cmnplcxion  there/  Sec.]  At  fuch  an  objeA  do 

thou,  patience,  thyfelf  change  colour ;  at  this  do  thou,  even 
thou,  rqfy  cherub  as  thou  art,  look  as  grim  as  hell.  The  old 
editions  and  the  new  have  it ; 

"  /here  look  grim  as  hell." 
i  was  written  for  oj/,  and  not  fince  corre6ted.     Johnson. 

Here  in  the  old  copies  was  manifeftly  an  errm-  of  the  prefs. 
See  the  line  next  but  one  above.  Mr.  Theobald  made  the  cor- 
rediion.     Mai^qne. 

'  O  thou  weed,']  Dr.  Johnfon  has,  on  this  occa(i6n,  been 

imjuftly  cenfured  for  having  ftifled  difficulties  where  he  could  not 
remove  them.  I  would  therefore  obferve,  that  Othello's  fpeech 
is  printed  word  for  word  from  the  folio  edition,  though  the  quarto 
reads : 

''  O  thou  black  weed  !'* 

Had  this  epithet,  black,  been  admitted,  t'be're  would  ftill  have 
remained  au  incomplete  verfe  in  the  fpeech  ;  no  additional  beauty 
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Who  art  fo  lovely  fair,  and  fmelFft  Co  fweet, 
That  the  fenfe  aches  at  thee. — 'Would,  thou  had'fl: 
ne'er  been  born ! 
Des.  Alas,  what  ignorant  fin  have  I  committed  ? 

0th.  Was  this  fair  paper,  this  moft  goodly  book, 
Made  to  write  whore  upon  ?•*  What  committed  ! 
Committed  !5 — O  thou  public k  commoner  ! 
I  fhould  make  very  forges  of  my  cheeks, 
That  would  to  cinders  burn  up  modefty, 

would  have  been  introduced  ;  but  inftead  of  it,  a  paltry  antithefis 
between  the  words  Hack  and  fair.     Steevens. 

The  quarto,  l022,  reads  : 

"  O  thou  black  weed,  ivhy  art  fo  lovely  fair  ? 
"  Thou  fraeirft  fo  fweet,,  that  the  fenfe  aches  at  thee,"  &:c. 

Malone. 

*  JFas  thl<:  fair  paper,  &:c.]  Mafllnger  has  imitated  this  paf- 
fage  in  The  Emperor  of  the  Eajt  : 

"  can  you  think 

**  This  mafter  piece  of  heaven,  this  precious  vellum 
"  Of  fuch  a  purity  and  virgin  whitenefs, 
"  Could  be  defign'd  to  have  perjury  and  whoredom 
"  In  capital  letters  writ  upon't  ?"     Steevens. 

*  Committed  .']  This,  and  the  three  following  lines,  are  omitted 
in  the  firft  quarto.  For  the  peculiar  fenfe  in  which  the  word — 
committed,  is  here  ufed,  fee  Vol.  XVII.  p.  466,  n.  8.  See  alfo. 
Decker's  Bell-man  s  Night  Walkes,  &c  :  "  But  what  doe  they  ? 
raarrie,  they  doe  that  which  the  Conftable  fhould  have  done  for 
them  both  in  the  ftreetsj  that  is  to  fay,  commit,  commit  /" 

Steevens. 
This  word  in  Shakfpeare's  time,  befide  its  general  fignification, 
feems  to  have  been  applied  particularly  to  unlawful  a6ts  of  love. 
—Hence  perhaps  it  is  fo  often  repeated  by  Othello. 

So,  in  Sir  Thomas  Overbury's  Characters,  (A  Very  JFoman) 
l6l4  :  "  She  commits  with  her  ears  for  certain  j  after  that,  (he 
may  go  for  a  maid,  but  fhe  has  been  lain  with  in  her  underftand- 
ing."     The  word  is  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  King  Lear  : 

"  Commit  not  with  man's  fworn  fpoufe." 
Again,  in  Decker's  Honeft  Whore,  P.  I  : 

"  if  all  committers  flood  in  a  rank, 

"  They'd  make  a  lane,  in  which  your  Ihame  might  dwell." 

Malone. 
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Did  I  but  fpeak  thy  deeds. — What  committed  ! 
Heaven  flops  the  nofe  at  it,  and  the  moon  winks  ; 
The  bawdy  wind^  that  kides  all  it  meets/ 
Is  hufli'd  within  the  hollow  mine  of  earth. 
And  will  not  hear  it ;  What  committed  ! — 
Impudent  ftrumpet ! 

Des.  By  heaven,  you  do  me  wrong. 

0th.  Are  not  you  a  llrumpet  ? 

Des.  No,  as  I  am  a  chriftian : 

If  to  preferve  this  veflel  for  my  lord,7 
From  any  other  ^  foul  unlawful  touch. 
Be — not  to  be  a  ftrumpet,  I  am  none. 

Oth.  What,  not  a  whore  ? 

Des.  No,  as  I  fhall  be  laved, 

Oth.  Is  it  poffible  ? 

Des.  O,  heaven  forgive  us ! 

Oth.  I  cry  you  mercy,  then ; 

I  took  you  for  that  cunning  whore  of  Venice, 
That  married  with  Otliello. — You,  miftrefs. 

Re-enter  Emilia. 

That  have  the  ofEce  oppofite  to  Saint  Peter, 
And  keep  the  gate  of  hell ;  You  !  you  !  ay,  you ! 


^  The  laivdy  wind,  that  kijjes  all  it  meetsi]  So,  in  The  Mer- 
chant of  Venice  : 

*'  Hugg'd  and  embraced  by  the  flrumpet  wind." 

Maloxe. 

^  If  to  preferve  this  veflel  for  my  lord,"]  This  cxpreflion,  as 
well  as  many  others,  our  author  has  borrowed  from  the  facred 
writings  :  "  — to  pofTefs  his  vej/'el  in  fandification/' — 1  The^ffl 
iv.  4.     Malone. 

"  o77y  other — ]  Thus  the  folio.    The  quarto  reads — any 

hatred.     Steevens. 
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We  have  done  our  courfe ;  there's  money  for  yotjf 

pains ; 
I  pray  you,  turn  the  key,  and  keep  our  counfel. 

Emil.    Alas,    what  does   this   gentleman    con- 
ceive ? — 
How  do  you,  madam  ?  how  do  you,  my  good  lady  ? 

Des.  'Faith,  half  afleep. 

Emil.  Good  madam,  Vv'hat's  the  matter  with  my 

lord  ? 
Des.  With  who  ? 

Emil.  Why,  with  my  lord,  madam, 

Des.  Who  is  thy  lord  P 
Emil.  He  that  is  yours,  fweet  lady., 

Des.  I  have  none  :  Do  not  talk  to  me,  Emilia ; 
I  cannot  weep  ;   nor  anlwer  I  have  none. 
But  what  fhould  go  by  water. ^     Pr'ythee,  to-night 
Lay  on  my  bed  my  wedding  fheets, — remember ; — 
And  call  thy  hulband  hither. 

Emil,  Here  is  a  change,  indeed  I 

\_Exit, 

*  IFho  is  thy  lord?']     Tliis,  and  the  following  fpeech,  are 
omitted  in  the  firft  quarto.     Steevens. 

'  anfivcr  I  have  none, 

But  zvhat  Jhoiild  go  by  water.]  Camden  has  preferved  an 
Epitaph  on  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  concludes  with  a  fimilar 
conceit : 

"  I  think  the  barge-men  might  v/ith  eafier  thighs 

"  Have  rowed  her  thither  in  lier  people's  eyes  : 

"  For  how-Jb-ere,  thus  much  my  thoughts  havefcann'd, 

''  Sh'ad  come  by  water,  had  ilxe  come  by  land." 

Steevens. 

Theie  lines  are  to  be  found  in  Decker's  Wonderful  Yeare,  I'SOS, 
and  probably  were  written  by  him.     They  are  not  as  an  epitapb, 

Eesc. 
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Des.  'Tis  meet  I  (liould  be  us'd  fo,  very  meet. 
How  have  I  been  behav'd,   that  he  might  ftick 
The  fmairil  opinion  on  my  great'it  abufe  ?^ 

Re-enter  Emilia,  ivith  Iago. 

Iago.  What  is  your  pleafure,  madam  ?    How  is 
it  with  you  ? 

Des.  I  cannot  tell.     ThotCj  that  do  teach  young 
babes. 
Do  it  with  gentle  means,  and  eafy  tafivs  : 
He  might  have  chid  me  fo ;  for,  in  good  faith, 
I  am  a  child  to  chiding. 

Ijgo.  What's  the  matter,  lady  ? 

Emil.  Alas,  Iago,  my  lord  hath  fo  bewhor'd  her, 
Thrown  fuch  defpite  and  heavy  terms  upon  her, 
As  true  hearts  cannot  bear. 

Des.  Am  I  that  name,  Iago  ? 

I^GO.  What  name,   fair  lady  ? 

Des.   Such  as,  fhe  fays,  my  lord  did  fay  I  was. 

Emil.  He  call'd  her,  whore ;    a  beggar,  in  his 
drink. 
Could  not  have  laid  fuch  terms  upon  his  callet  ^ 

*  on   my  greal'Ji  ahufe  9~\    This  is  the  reading  of  the 

quarto,  1622,  which  Dr.  JohnCon  thought  preferable  to  the  read- 
ing of  the  folio — on  my  leqji  vdfitj'e.     Malone. 

^  upon  his  callet.]     Callet  is  a  lewd  woman  ;  fo  called 

{fays  Dr.  Grey)  from  the  French  catote,  which  was  a  fort  of  h(;ad- 
drcfs  worn  by  country  girls.  This  hcad-drefs  is  nvcntioncd  by 
Ben  Jonfon  in  his  Alagnclick  Lady  : 

"  The  wearing  the  callut,  the  politick  hood." 

The  word  is  likewife  found  in  Cocke  Lorelles  Bote,  a  fatyre, 
bl.  1    printed  by  Wynkyn  dc  Wordc,  no  date  : 

"  Yf  he  call  her  calat,  Ihe  calleth  hym  knave  agaync." 

On  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Company  is  the  following 
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Iago.  Why  did  he  (o  ? 

Des.  I  do  not  know ;  I  am  fure,  I  am  none  fuch. 

Iago.  Do  not  weep,  do  not  weep ;  Alas,  the  day  \ 

Emil.  Has  {he  forfook  fo  many  noble  matches. 
Her  father,  and  her  country,  and  her  friends,  . 
To  be  caird — whore  ?  would  it  not  make  one  weep  ? 

JDes.  It  is  my  wretched  fortune. 

Ijgo.  Befhrew  him  for  it  I 

How  comes  this  trick  upon  him  ? 

Des.  Nay,  heaven  doth  know. 

Emil.  I  will  be  hang'd,  if  fome  eternal  villain. 
Some  bufy  and  infinuating  rogue. 
Some  cogging  cozening  flave,  to  get  fome  office. 
Have  not  devis'd  this  flander  ;  I'll  be  hang'd  elfe. 

Ijgo.  Fye,   there  is  no  fuch  man ;  it  is  impof^ 
fible. 

Des.  If  any  fuch  there  be,  heaven  pardon  him  I 

Emil.  A  halter  pardon  him  1  and  hell  gnaw  his 
bones ! 

entry  :  "  Recevyd  of  Alexandre  Lucye  for  his  lycence  for  print- 

inge  of  a  boke  intituled  tlie orders  of  Callets  or  drabbys." 

1563.     Steevens. 

fuck  terms  upo?i  his  callet.]  This  word  is  of  great  anti- 
quity in  the  Englifli  language.  Chaucer  has  it  in  his  Remedy  of 
Love  : 

"  C,  for  calet,  for  of,  we  have  O, 

"  L,  for  leude,  D,  for  demeanure,"  &c.     Percy. 

I  meet  with  this  word  in  the  tranflation  of  Ariojto,  ISpi  : 

"  And  thus  this  old  ill-favour'd  fpiteful  callet — ." 
Harrington,  in  a  note  on  that  Hue,  fays  that  "  callet  is  a  nick- 
name ufed  to  a  woman,"  and  that  "  in  Iriih  it  lignifies  a  tvitch." 
I  have  no  faith  in  Dr.  Grey's  etymology  of  this  word,  Calole 
is  a  coif  or  light  cap,  worn  by  others  behde  country  girls. 

Malone. 
Dr  Grey's  etymology  is  takeo   from  the  Glofl'ary  to  Urry's 
Chaucer.    Reed. 
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Why  fhduld  he  call  her,  whore  ?  who  keeps  her 

company  ? 
What  place  ?  what  time  ?  what  form  ?  what  like- 
lihood ? 
The  Moor's  abus'd  by  fome  moft  villainous  knave,* 
Some  bafe  notorious  5  knave,  fome  fcurvy  fellow  : — 
O,  heaven,  that  fuch  companions  ^  thou'dft  unfold ; 
And  put  in  every  honeft  hand  a  whip, 
To  lalli  the  rafcal  ^  naked  through  the  world. 
Even  from  the  eaft  to  the  weft  ! 

I  AGO.  Speak  within  door.* 

Emil.  O,  fye  upon  him  !  fome  fuch  fquire  he  was. 
That  turn'd  your  wit  the  feamy  lide  without,^ 

*  fome  moft  villamous  inave^     Thus  the  folio.     The 
quarto,  l622,  reads — fome  outrageous  knave,     Malone. 

^  ■         notorious — ]  For  grofs,  not  in  its  proper  meaning  for 
known.     JoHKSON. 

*  fuch  companions — ]     The  fame  term  of  degradation 

has  ali'eady  occurred  and  been  explained  in  Julius  Ccefar.  See 
Vol.  XVI.  p.  384,  n.  7.  In  King  Henry  IF.  P.  II.  Vol.  XIL 
p.  86,  Dol  Tearllieet  alfo  fays  to  Piftol : — "  I  fcorn  you,  fcurvy 
companion."     Steevens. 

Companion,  in  the  time  of  Shakfpeare,  \Vas  ufed  as  a  word  of 
contempt,  in  the  fame  fenfe  as  fellow  is  at  this  day. 

So,  in  The  Widow's  Tears,  by  Chapman,  16I2  :  "  How  now, 
bafe  companion  ?" 

Again,  in  The  Spanifi  Tragedy,  1605  : 

"  And  better  'tis,  that  hafe  companions  die, 
"  Than  by  their  life  to  hazard  our  good  haps." 

Malonr, 

"  ^//e  rafcal — ]    Thus  the  quarto,  \622;  folio — rafcals. 

^Emilia  firft  wiflies  that  all  bafe  fellows  were  detefted,  and  then 
that  heaven  would  put  a  whip  in  every  honeft  hand  to  punifli  ia 
a  fignal  manner  that  villainous  knave,  particularly  in  her  thoughts, 
who  had  abufed  the  too  credulous  Moor.     Malone. 

^  Speak  uithin  door.l     Do  not  clamour  fo  as  to  be  heard  be- 
yond the  houfe.     Johnson. 

'  the  fa  my  fdc  without,']  That  is,  infldtf  out. 

Johnson". 
Vol,  XIX.  Hh 
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And  made  you  to  lufpecSl  me  with  the  Moor. 

Ijgo.  You  are  a  fool ;  go  to. 

Des.  O  good  lago. 

What  (hall  I  do  to  win  my  lord  again  ? 
Good  friend,  go  to  him  ;  for,  by  this  light  of  heaven, 
I  know  not  how  I  loft  him.     Here  I  kneel :' — 
If  e'er  my  will  did  trefpafs  'gainft  his  love, 
Either  in  difcourfe  of  thought,  or  adlual  deed  ;* 
Or  that  mine  eyes,  mine  ears,  or  any  fenfe, 
Delighted  them  in  any  other  form  ; 
Or  that  I  do  not  yet,  and  ever  did. 
And  ever  will, — though  he  do  (hake  me  off 
To  beggarly  divorcement, — love  him  dearly, 
Comfort  forfwear  me  !  Unkindnefs  may  do  much  ; 
And  his  unkindnefs  may  defeat  my  life. 
But  never  taint  my  love.     I  cannot  fay,  whore ; 
It  does  abhor  me,  now  I  fpeak  the  word  ; 
To  do  the  a6l  that  might  the  addition  earn. 
Not  the  world's  mafs  of  vanity  could  make  me. 

This  idea  has  already  occurred.     J  n  a  former  fcene,  lago  fpeaks 
of  Rodcrigo  as  of  one — 

••  Whom  love  hath  turn'd  almoft  the  wrong  fide  outward." 

Steevens. 
*  Ihre  I  kneel :   SccJ    Tlie  firft  quarto  omits  thefe  words  and 
the  rell  of  the  fpeech.     Steevens. 

"  Either  in  difcourfe  of  thought,  ot  aSliial  deed  j]  Thus  the 
old  copies.     So,  iu  llavilet : 

"  O  heaven  !  a  beail,  that  wants  difcourfe  of  reqfon^ 
"  Would  have  mourn'd  longer." 
The  modern  editors,  following  Mr.  Pope,  read — difcourfe,  or 
thought.     Ma  LONE. 

Notwithftanding  the  Inflance  given  in  favour  of  the  old  read- 
ing, I  fufpeft,  on  the  authority  of  the  following  note,  that  Mr. 
Pope's  corre6lion  is  defenlible.     Steevens. 

The  three  ways  of  committing  fin  mentioned  in  the  Catholick 
uatecliifms  are — in  thought,  uord,  a?id  deed.     C, 

The  fame  words  remain  in  our  Liturg)'.    Steevens. 
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fjGO.  I  pray  you,  be  content ;  'tis  but  his  hu- 
mour ; 
The  bufinefs  of  the  ftate  does  him  offence. 
And  he  does  chide  with  you. 3 

Des.  If  'twere  no  other, — • 

Ijgo.  It  is  but  fo,  I  warrant  you.         [Trumpets, 
Hark,  how  thefe  inftruments  fummon  to  fupper  ! 
And  the  great  meflengers  of  Venice  flay  :'^ 
Go  in,  and  weep  not ;  all  things  fhall  be  well. 

l_ExeimtDESTiEMomA  and  Emilia. 

Enter  Roderigo. 

How  now,  Roderigo  ? 

Rod.  I  do  not  find,  that  thou  deal'fl  juftly  with 
me. 

Iago.  What  in  the  contrary  ? 

Rod.  Every  day  thou  doiF'ft  me  with  feme  de- 
vice, Iago ;  and  rather  (as  it  feems  to  me  now,) 
keep'ft  from  me  all  conveniency,  than  fupplieft  me 
with  the  leaft  advantage  of  hope.  I  will,  indeed, 
no  longer  endure  it :  Nor  am  I  yet  perfuaded,  to 
put  up  in  peace  what  already  I  have  foolifhly  fuf- 
fered. 


^  and  he  does  chide  with  yojc."]    This  line  is  from  the 

quarto,  l622.     Steevens. 

To  chide  with  was  the  phrafeologf  of  the  time.     We  have,  I 
think,  the  fame  phrafe  in  one  of  our  poet's  Sonnets.     Malone. 

The  fame  phrafe  indeed  occurs  in  p.  313,  but  perhaps  with  a 
fomewhat  different  conftru6tion  : 

"  And  chides  with  thinking."     Steevens. 

*  yJnd  the  great  mejjengers  of  Venice  Jiay  ;]  Thus  the  quarto. 
The  folio  poorly  reads  : 

The  mcJJ'erioers  of  Venice  Jlay  the  meat.     Steevsns. 
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Iago,  Will  you  hear  me,   Roderigo  ? 

Rod.  'Faith,  I  have  heard  too  much ;  for  your 
words,  and  performances^  are  no  kin  together. 

Iago.  You  charge  me  moft  unjuftly. 

Rod.  With  nought  but  truth.  I  have  wafted 
myfeh'  out  of  my  means.  The  jewels  you  have 
had  from  me,  to  deliver  to  Defdemona,  would  half 
have  corrupted  a  votarift :  You  have  told  me — fhe 
has  received  them,  and  returned  me  expectations 
and  comforts  of  fudden  refpe6l  and  acquittance  ;5 
but  I  find  none. 

Iago.  Well;  goto;  very  well. 

Rod.  Very  well !  go  to  !  I  cannot  go  to,  man  ; 
nor  'tis  not  very  well  :  By  this  hand,  I  fay,  it  is 
very  fcurvy ;  and  begin  to  find  myfelf  fobbed  in  it. 

Iago.  Very  well. 

Rod.  I  tell  you,  'tis  not  very  well.  I  will  make 
myfelf  known  to  Defdemona :  If  fhe  will  return 
me  my  jewels,  I  will  giv^e  over  my  fuit,  and  repent 
my  unlawful  folicitation ;  if  not,  alfure  yourfelf,  I 
will  feek  fatisfadlion  of  you. 

Iago.  You  have  faid  now. 

Rod.  Ay,  and  I  have  faid  nothing,  but  what  I 
protefl:  intendment  of  doing. 

Iago.  Why,  now  I  fee  there's  mettle  in  thee ; 
and  even,  from  this  infiant,  do  build  on  thee  a 
better  opinion  than   ever  before.      Give  me  thy 

and  acquittance  {]     This  is  the  reading  of  the  original 


quarto,   1(322.     The  folio  reads — and  acquaintance. 
Acquittance  is  requital.     So,  in  King  Henry  F : 
"  And  Ihall  forget  the  office  of  our  hand 
"  Sooner  than  'quittance  of  defert  and  merit." 
See  alfo  Hamlet,  Vol.  XVIII.  p.  352,  n.  1.     Malone. 

See  alfo  Vol.  IX.  p.  16,  n.  7*    Steevens. 
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hand,  Roderigo  :  Thou  haft  taken  againft  me  a  moll 
juft  exception  ;  but,  yet,  I  proteft,  I  have  dealt  mod 
dire6lly  in  thy  affaii'. 

Rod.  It  hath  not  appeared. 

Ijgo.  I  grant,  indeed,  it  hath  not  appeared  ;  and 
your  fufpicion  is  not  without  wit  and  jutlgment.^ 
But,  Roderigo,  if  thou  haft  that  within  thee  indeed, 
which  I  have  greater  reafon  to  believe  now  than 
ever, — I  mean,  purpofe,  courage,  and  valour, — this 
night  {how  it :  if  thou  the  next  night  following  en- 
joyeft  not  Defdemona,  take  me  from  this  world  with 
treachery,  and  devife  engines  for  my  life.^ 

Rod.  Well,  what  is  it  ?  is  it  Vv'ithin  reafon,  and 
compafs  ? 

Ijgo.  Sir,  there  is  efpeclal  commiffion^  conie  from 
Venice,  to  depute  Cailio  in  Othello's  place. 

Rod.  Is  that  true  ?  why,  then  Othello  and  Def- 
demona return  again  to  Venice. 

Ijgo.  O,  no  ;  he  goes  into  Mauritania,  and  takes: 
away  with  him  the  fair  Defdemona,  unlefs  his  abode 
be  lingered  here  by  fome  accident ;  wherein  none 
can  be  fo  determinate,  as  the  removing  of  Caffio. 

*  your  fufpicion  is  not  without  wit  owe?  judgment.]  Shak- 

fpeare  knew  well,  that  moft  men  like  to  be  flattered  on  account 
of  tliofe  endowments  in  which,  they  are  moft  deficient.  Hence 
lago's  compliment  to  tljis  fnipe  on  his  fagacity  and  Ihrewdnefs. 

Malone. 

'  take  me  from  this  world  with  treachery,  and  devife 

engines  for  my  life  &c.]  To  devife  engines,  feems  to  mean,  to 
contrive  racks,  tortures,  &c.     Hitson. 

So,  in  King  Lear  : 

"  like  an  engine,  wrench'd  my  frame  of  nature." 

Steevkns. 

•  •    ■  "there  is  efpecial  commif}ion—~'\     Shakfpeare  probably 
Vfioto-^a  fpecial — .    Malone. 
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Rod.  How  do  you  mean — removing  of  him  ? 

Jago.  Why,  by  making  him  uncapable  of  Othel- 
*!o's  place ;  knocking  out  his  brains. 

Rod.  And  that  you  would  have  me  do  ? 

Iago.  Ay  ;  if  you  dare  do  j^ourfelf  a  profit,  and 
a  right.  He  llips  to-night  with  a  harlot,!^  and  thi- 
ther will  I  go  to  him ; — he  knows  not  yet  of  his 
honourable  fortune  :  if  you  will  watch  his  going 
thence,  (which  I  will  fafhion  to  fall  out  between 
twelve  and  one,)  you  may  take  him  at  your  plea- 
fure  ;  I  will  be  near  to  fecond  your  attempt,  and 
he  Ihall  fell  between  us.  Come,  Itand  not  amazed 
iit  it,  but  go  along  with  me;  I  will  fhow  you 
fuch  a  neceffity  in  his  death,  that  you  fhall  think 
yourfelf  bound  to  put  it  on  him.  It  is  now  high 
i upper-time,'  and  the  night  grows  to  waile  :-  about 
it. 

^  Hcfups  to-night  with  a  harlot,]  The  folio  reads — a  harlotry, 
which  may  be  right.  Our  author  has  the  expreflion — "  a  peevifli 
felf-will'd  harlotry,''  in  two  plays.     Ritsow. 

'  — — It  is  now  \\\^\fupper'tivie,']  I  believe  we  lliould  read  : 
It  is  now  nigh  fupper-time, — ,     M.  Mason. 

The  old  reading  is  the  true  one.  There  is  no  phrafe  more 
common  than — "  high  time  to  go  to  bed — to  get  up,"  &;c.  High 
time,  is  full,  complete  time. 

Thus  Spenfer,  in  his  Fairy  Queen  : 

"  High  time  now  'gau  it  wax  for  Una  fair 

"  To  think  of  thofe  her  captive  parents ." 

Again : 

"  High  time  it  is  this  war  now  ended  were." 
Clarendon  is  frequent  in  his  pfe  of  this  exprellion. 

Steevens. 

*  and  the  night  grows  to  wafte  :]    J  fuppofe  lago  means 

to  fay,  tliat  it  is  near  midnight.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  print — 
tvaifl  Both  the  old  copies,  the  quarto,  l622,  and  the  folio, 
1623,  read — 2vaft,  which  was  the  old  fpelling  of  z^'«//?. 

So,  Hamlet : 

*'  In  the  dead  woji  \waijf\  and  middle  of  the  night," 
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Rod.  I  will  hear  further  reafon  for  this. 

Iago.  And  you  fhall,  be  fatisfied.  [^Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. 

Another  Room  in  the  Caftle. 

Enter  Othello,  Lodovico,  Desdemona, 
Emilia,  and  Attendants. 

Lob.  I  do  befeech  you,  fir,  trouble  yourfelf  no 
further. 

0th.  O,   pardon  me  ;  'twill  do  me  good  to  walk. 

LoD.  Madam,  good  night ;  I  humbly  thank  your 
ladyfhip. 

Des.  Your  honour  is  mofi:  welcome. 

Ote.  Will  you  walk,  fir? — 

O, — Defdemona, 

Des.  My  lord  ? 

0th.  Get  you  to  bed  on  the  inltant ;  I  will  be 
returned  forthwith  :  difmifs  your  attendant  there ; 
look,  it  be  done. 

Des.  I  will,  my  lord. 

'[Exeunt  Othello,  Lodovico,  ayid  AtteU" 
dants. 

See  note  on  that  paflage.  Vol.  XVIIT.  p.  A5,  n.  3. 
See  alfo.  The  Puritan,  a  comedy,  1607  : 

"  • ere  the  day 

"  Be  fpent  to  the  girdle,  thou  {halt  be  free."  * 

The  words,  however,    may  only  mean — the  night  is  wafting 
apace.     Malone. 

The  laft  is  certainly  the  true  explanation.      So,    in  Julius 
Ccpfar : 

*'  Sir,  March  is  wajled  fourteen  days."    Steevens. 
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Emil.  How  goes  it  now  ?  he  looks  gentler  than 
he  did. 

Des.  He  fays,  he  will  return  incontinent ; 
He  hath  commanded  me  to  go  to  bed, 
And  bade  me  to  difmifs  you. 

Emil.  Difmifs  me ! 

Des.  It  was  his  bidding ;  therefore,  good  Emilia^ 
Give  me  my  nightly  wearing,  and  adieu : 
We  mud  not  now  difpleafe  him. 

Emil.  I  would,  you  had  never  feen  him  ! 

Des.  So  would  not  I ;  my  love  doth  fo  approve 
him, 
That  even  hisftubbornnefs,  hischecks,  and  frowns, — 
]Pr'ythee,    unpin  me, — have  grace   and    favour  in 
them. 
Emil.  I  have  laid  thofe  (heets  you  bade  me  on 
the  bed. 

Des.  All's  one  : — Good  father  1^  how  foolifh  are 
our  minds ! — 

If  I  do  die  before  thee,  pr'ythee,  fhroud  me 

In  one  of  thofe  fame  fheets. 

Emil.  Come,  come,  you  talk, 

Des.  My  mother  had  a  maid  call'd — Barbara  ; 

She  was  in  love  ;  and  he,  flie  lov'd,  prov'd  mad. 

And  did  forfake  her  :4  {he  had  a  fong  of — willow, 

3  Good  father  /]     Thus  the  folio.     The  quarto,   l6?2, 

yeads — all's  one,  good  faith.     Malone. 

■♦  and  he,  Jlie  lov'd,  prov'd  mad. 

And  did  forfake  her  ;]  I  believe  that  mad  only  fignifies  wild, 
frantick,  uncertain.     Johnson. 

Mad,  in  the  prefent  inflance,  ought  to  mean — inconftant. 

RiTSON. 

We  fiill  call  a  wild  giddy  girl  a  mad-cap  :  and,  in  The  FirJI 
J'art  of  King  Henry  VJ.  are  mentioned  : 
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An  old  thing  'twas,  but  it  exprefs'd  her  fortune. 
And  {he  died  finging  it :  That  fong,  to-night, 
Will  not  go  from  my  mind  ;  I  have  much  to  do. 
But  to  go  hang  my  heads  all  at  one  fide. 
And  fing  it  like  poor  Barbara.     Pr'ythee^,  defpatch. 

Emil.  Shall  I  go  fetch  your  night-gown  ? 

Des.  No,  unpin  me  here.— ^ 

This  Lodovico  is  a  proper  man. 

Emil.  A  very  handfome  man. 

Pes.  And  he  fpeaks  well. 

Emil.  I  know  a  lady  in  Venice,  who  would  have 
walked  barefoot  to  Palefiine,  for  a  touch  of  his  ne- 
ther lip. 


"  Mad,  natural  graces  that  extinguifh  art." 
Agairij  in  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Ferona  : 

"  Come  on,  you  jnad-Ccip." 
Again,    in   Loves  Labour  s  Loft :    "  Do  you  hear,    my  mad 
wenches  ?"     Steevens. 

^        ■  ■  /  have  much  to  do, 
But  to  go  hang  my  head — ]    I  have  much  zdiO  io  Ao  any 
thing  but  hang  my  head.     We  might  read  : 
Not  to  go  hang  my  head. 

This  is  perhaps  the  only  infertion  made  in  the  latter  editions 
which  has  improved  the  play.  The  reft  feem  to  have  been  added 
for  the  fake  of  amplification,  or  of  ornament.  When  the  ima- 
gination had  fubfided,  and  the  mind  was  no  longer  agitated  by 
the  horror  of  the  aftion,  it  became  at  leilure  to  look  round  for 
fpecious  additions.  This  addition  is  natural.  Deldemona  can 
at  firft  hardly  forbear  to  fing  the  fong  ;  fhe  endeavours  to  change 
her  train  of  thoughts,  but  her  imagination  at  laft  prevails,  and 
ihe  ftngs  it.    Johnson. 

From  I  have  much  to  do,  to  Nay,  that's  not  next,  was  inferted 
after  the  firft  edition,  as  was  likewife  the  remaining  part  of  the 
fong.    Steevens. 
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L 

Des.  The  poor  foul  ^  fat  figliing^  by  a  fycamore 
trecy  [Singing. 

Sing  all  a  green  ivillow  ;^ 
Her  hand  on  her  hofom,  her  head  on  her  knee. 

Sing  willow,  2uilloui,  tvillow  : 
The  frejii  fireams  ^  ran  by  her^  and  murmur  d  her 
moans  ; 
Sing  willoiVj  &c. 
Her  fait  tears  fell  from  her,  andfofterCd  thefiones\ 

Lay  by  thefe : 

Sing  willow,  willow,  willo-w  ; 

Pr'ythee,  hie  thee ;  he'll  come  anon. — 

Sing  all  a  green  willotv  miijl  be  v'ty  gar-r 
land. 

*  The  poor  fold  &c.]  This  fong,  in  two  parts,  is  printed  in  a 
]ate  colleftion  of  old  ballads  ;  the  lines  preferred  here  differ 
fomcwhal  from  the  copy  difcovercd  by  the  ingenious  colleftor. 

Johnson. 

'  fat  fighing  — "]  The  folio  rzzAs— Jin  gin  g.   The  paflage, 

ns  has  been  already  obferved,  is  not  in  the  original  copy  printed 
in  1622.  The  reading  of  the  text  is  taken  from  a  quarto  of  no 
a\ithority  printed  in  l630.  Sighing,  as  Mr.  Steevens  has  ob- 
ferved, is  alio  tlie  reading  in  the  black-letter  copy  of  this  ballad, 
in  the  Pepys  Colle<Stion,  which  Dr.  Percy  followed.  See  The 
Reliqiies  of  Ancieyit  Englijh  Poetry,  Vol.  I.  192,     Malone, 

*  Sing  all  a  green  icillow  ;  Sec]  In  the  Gallery  of  Gorgious 
Inuentions,  &c.  4to,  15/8,  there  is  alfo  a  fong  to  which  the 
burden  is — 

"  Willow,  willow,  willow,  fmg  all  of  green  willow  ; 
"  Sing  all  of  greene  willow  fliall  be  my  garland." 
Slg.  L.  ii.     Steevens. 

^  The  freJJi  fireams  &c.]  Thefe  lines  are  formed  with  il>me 
additions  from  two  couplets  of  the  original  fong  : 
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II. 

Let  nobody  blame  him,  his /corn  I  approve,^ — 

Nay,  that's  not  next. — Hark !  who  is  it  that  knocks  ? 
Emil.  It  is  the  wind. 

Des.  /  calVd  my  love,  falfe  love;^  but  whatfaid 
he  then? 
Sing  ivillow,  &c. 
If  I  court  mo  ivomen,  yoicU  couch  ivithmo  men.^ 

So,  get  thee  gone ;  good  night.  Mine  eyes  do  itch  ; 
Doth  that  bode  weeping  ? 

Emil.  'Tis  neither  here  nor  there. 


"  The  cold  ft  reams  ran  ly  him,  his  eyes  wept  apace  ; 
"  O  willow,  &:c. 

"  The  fait  tears  fell  from  him,  which  drowned  his  face  ; 
"  O  willow,  &c. 

"'  The  mute  birds  fate  by  him,  made  tame  by  his  mones ; 
"  O  willow,  8ic. 

"  The  fait  tears  fell  from  him,  whichfofterCd  thefiones." 

Malone. 
''■  Let  nobody  blavie  him,  his  fcorn  I  approve,"]    In  the  original ; 
"  Let  nobody  blame  me,  her  fcorns  I  do  prove, 
"  O  willow,  &c. 
"  She  was  born  to  be  fair ;  I  to  die  for  her  love." 

Malone. 
-  1  caird  my  love,  falfe  love  ;]  This  couplet  is  not  in  the  bal- 
lad, which  is  the  complaint,  not  of  a  woman  forfaken,  but  of  a 
man  rejeded.     Thefe  lines  were  properly  added  when  it  was  ac- 
commodated to  a  woman.    Johnson. 

^  you'll  couch  ivith  mo  men.']    This  verb  is  found  alfo  in 

The  Two  Noble  Kinjmen,  l634  : 

"  O,  if  thou  couch 

"  But  one  night  with  her, ."     Malonb. 

It  Is  ufed  likewife  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice  : 

*[  •    '  I   couching  with  tlie  lawyer's  clerk."    Steeven's. 
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Des.  I  have  heard  it  faid  {oA — O,  thefe  men, 
thefe  men  ! — 
Doll:  thou  in  confcience  think, — tell  me,  Emilia, — 
That  there  be  women  do  abufe  their  hufbands 
In  fuch  grofs  kind  ? 

Emil.  There  be  fome  fuch,  no  queftion. 

Des.  Would'ft  thou  do  fuch  a  deed  for  all  the 
world  ? 

Emil.  Why,  would  not  you  ? 

Des.  No,  by  this  heavenly  light ! 

Emil.  Nor  I  neither  by  this  heavenly  light ; 
I  might  do't  as  well  i'the  dark. 

Des.  Would'ft  thou  do  fuch  a  deed  for  all   the 
world  ? 

Emil.  The  world  is  a  huge  thing  :  'Tis  a  great 
price 
For  a  fmall  vice. 

Des.  Good  troth,  I  think  thou  would'ft  not. 

Emil.  By  my  troth,  I  think  I  fhould ;  and  un- 
do't,  when  I  had  done.  Marry,  I  would  not  do 
fuch  a  thing  for  a  joint-ring  ;5  nor  for  meafures  of 

*  I  have  heard  it  faid  fo.']    This,    as  well  as  the  following 
fpeech,  is  omitted  in  the  firft  quarto.     Steevens, 

*  for  a  joint-ring  5]  Anciently  a  common  token  among 

lovers.  They  are  mentioned  by  Burton  in  his  Anatomy  of  Me- 
lancholy, edit.  1632,  544  :  "  With  tokens,  hearts  divided,  and 
hatfo  rings." 

The  nature  of  thefe  rings  will  be  bell  explained  by  a  paflage 
in  Dryden's  Don  Sebajiian  : 

"  a  curious  artift  wrought  them, 

**  "WiXhijoiiits  fo  clofe  as  not  to  be  perceiv'd  ; 

"  Yet  are  they  both  each  other's  counterpart : 

♦*  Her  part  had  Juan  infcrib'd,  and  his  had  Zayda, 

"  (You  know  thofe  names  are  theirs)  and,  in  the  midflj 

"  A  heart  divided  in  two  halves  was  plac'd, 

•'  Now  if  the  rivets  of  thofe  rings  inclos'dj 
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lawn  ;  nor  for  gowns,  petticoats,  nor  caps,  nor  any 
petty  exhibition  :  but,  for  the  whole  world, — -Why, 
who  would  not  make  her  hufband  a  cuckold,  to 
make  him  a  monarch  ?  I  fhould  venture  purgatory 
for't. 

Des.  Befhrew  me,  if  I  would  do  fuch  a  wrong 
for  the  whole  world. 

Emil.  Why,  the  wrong  is  but  a  wrong  i'the 
world  ;  and,  having  the  world  for  your  labour,  'tis 
a  wrong  in  your  own  world,  and  you  might  quickly 
make  it  right. 

Des.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  fuch  woman, 

Emil.  Yes,  a  dozen  ;  and  as  many 
To  the  vantage,^    as  would  ftore  the  world  they 

play'd  for. 
But,  I  do  think,7  it  is  their  hufbands'  faults. 
If  wives  do  fall  :  Say,  that  they  flack  their  duties. 
And  pour  our  treafures  into  foreign  laps  ;^ 
Or  elfe  break  out  in  peevifh  jealoufies, 
Throwing  reftraint  upon  us ;  or,  fay,  they  flrike  us, 
Or  fcant  our  former  having  9  in  defpite ; 
Why,  we   have  galls ;  and,  though  we  have  fome 

grace. 
Yet  we  have  fome  revenge.     Let  hufbands  know, 


"  Fit  not  each  other,  I  have  forg'd  this  lye  : 

"  But  if  they  join,  you  mull  for  ever  part."  SteeveNs* 

°  To  the  vantagei]  i,  e.  to  boot,  over  and  above.    Steevens, 

7  But,  1  do  think,  &c.]  The  remaining  part  of  this  fpeech  is 
fjmitted  in  the  firft  quarto.     Steevens. 

^  And  pour  our  treafures  into  foreign  laps  ;]     So,  in  one  of 
tfiur  author's  Poems  : 

"  Robb'd  other  beds'  revenues  of  their  rents." 

Maxone. 

' our  former   having — ]     Our    former    allowance  of 

«cpc  nee,     Johnson', 
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Their  wives  have  fenfe  like  tliem  :*  they  fee,  and 

fmell, 
And  have  their  palates  both  for  fvveet  and  foui'. 
As  hulbands  have.     What  is  it  that  they  do. 
When  they  change  us  for  others  ?  Is  it  fport  ? 
J  think  it  is  ;  And  doth  affection  breed  it  ? 
I  think,  it  doth  ;  Is't  frailty,  that  thus  errs  ? 
It  is  fo  too  :  And  have  not  we  afFe6lions  ? 
Defires  for  fport  ?  and  frailty,   as  men  have  ? 
Then,  let  them  ufe  us  well :  elfe,  let  them  knoW, 
The  ills  we  do,  their  ills  infi:ru6l  us  to.- 

Des.  Good  night,  good  night:  Heaven  me  fuch 
ufage  fend,3 
Not  to  pick  bad  from  bad  ;  but,  by  bad,  mend  ! 

[^Exeuni. 

'  have  fenfe  like  them  .•]      Senje  is  iifed  here,   as  in 

Hamlet,  for  Jen  fat  ion,  or  Jeujual  appetite.  See  Vol.  XVIIL 
p.  244,  n.  2.     Malone. 

^  inftruSl  us  to. J     Mr.  Malone,  in  the  following  note, 

has  defcribed  and  rejefted  a  corre6lion  which  I  have  received  on 
the  authority  of  the  follounng  pafTage  in  Pericles.     Till  this  in- 
fiant  I  had  fuppofed  this  paflage  itfelf  to  need  amendment : 
"  Your  honour  and  your  goodnefs  teach  me  to  it." 
Perhaps  no  rhyme  was  intended.     Steevens. 

This  palfage,  [in  Othello,']  as  has  been  already  obferved,  is  not 
in  tlie  quarto,  1622,  The  reading  of  my  text  [,/o]  is  that  of  the 
folio,  1623.  The  modern  editors,  following  an  alteration  made 
by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio,  read — inftruft  us  to.  Our  poet, 
for  the  fake  of  rhyme,  often  ufes  an  uncommon  phrafeology ;  I 
have  therefore  adhered  to  the  authentick  copy.     Malone. 

'  Heaven  me  fuch  ufage  fend,']    Such  }ifes  is  the  reading 

of  the  folio,  and  of  the  fubfequent  editions  ;  but  the  old  quarto 
has, — fuch  nfage  fend.  Ufage  is  an  old  word  for  cujiovi,  and, 
I  think,  better  than  zi/^y.     Johnsox, 
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ACT  V.     SCENE  I. 

A  Street, 

Enter  Iago  aiid  Roderigo. 

[jGo.  Here,  ftand  beliind  this  bulk  ;  (traight  will 
he  come : 
Wear  thy  good  rapier  bare,  and  put  it  home  ; 
Quick,  quick  ;  fear  nothing ;  I'll  be  at  thy  elbow  : 
It  makes  us,  or  it  mars  us  ;  think  on  that. 
And  fix  molt  firm  thy  refolution. 

Rod.  Be  near  at  hand  ;  I  may  mifcarry  in't. 
JjiGo.  Here,  at  thy  hand  ;  be  bold,  and  take  thy 
fword.  [^Retires  to  a  little  djftance. 

Rod.  I  have  no  great  devotion  to  the  deed  ; 
And  yet  he  has  given  me  fatisfying  reafbns  : — 
'Tis  but  a  man  gone : — forth,  my  fword  ^  he  dies. 

[^Goes  to  hisftaiuL 
Iago.  I  have  rubb'd  this  young  quat  almoft  to 
the  fenfe, 
And  he  grows  angry .+  Now,  whether  he  kill  Caffio, 


*  /  have  ridl'd  this  young  quat  almojl  to  the  fenfe. 
And  he  gro7vs  angry.']  This  is  a  paflage  much  controverted 
among  the  editors.  Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads  cjual-,  a  gudgeon  ;  nor 
that  a  gudgeon  can  he  rubied  io  much  fenfe,  but  that  a  man 
grofsly  deceived  is  often  called  a  gudgeon.  Air.  Upton  reads — • 
quail,  which  he  proves,  by  much  learning,  to  be  a  very  cho- 
lericlc  bird.  Dr.  Warburton  retains  gnat,  which  is  found  in  the 
early  quarto.  Theobald  would  introduce  knot,  a  fmall  bird  of 
that  name.  I  have  followed  the  text  of  the  folio^  and  third  and 
fourth  quartos. 

A  quat  in  the  midland  counties  is  a  pimple,  which  by  rubbing 
is  made  to  fmart,  or  is  rubied  to  fenfe,     Roderigo  is  called  a 
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Or  Caffio  him,  or  each  do  kill  the  other. 
Every  way  makes  my  gain  -.5  Live  Roderigo, 
He  calls  me  to  a  reftitution  large 
Of  gold,  and  jewels,  that  I  bobb'd  from  him/ 
As  gifts  to  Defdemona  ; 
It  muft  not  be  :  if  Caflio  do  remain, 
He  hath  a  daily  beauty  in  his  life, 
That  makes  me  ugly  ;  and,  befides,  the  Moor 
May  unfold  rtie  to  him  ;  there  ftand  I  in  mucli 
peril : 

fjuai  by  the  fame  mode  of  fpeecli,  as  a  low  fellow  is  nOAv  termecl 
in  low  language  a  ^fcab.  To  rub  to  the  feiife,  is  to  ruh  to  the 
quick.     Johnson. 

The  fame  explanati6h  appeared  in  The  Brlti/Ii  Magazine, 
p.  425,  in  the  year  1748.     EEEEf.  , 

So,  in  The  Devil's  Laiv  Cafe,  1623  :  "  O  young  quat !  in- 
continence is  plagued  in  all  creatures  ifi  the  world." 

Again,  in  Decker's  GhT^ //o/-«Zoo^,  \60Q  :  '^ — whether  he 
be  a  yong  quat  of  the  firft  yeeres  revennew,  or  fome  auftere  and 
fullen-fac'd  fteward,"  &c. 

Such  another  thought  occurs  in  Ben  Jonfon's  Catiline  : 

•' muft  have  their  difgj-aces  ftill  new  ruliFd, 

"  To  make  them  fmart,"  ike. 
Again,    in   the  Preface   to   Robert  Dallington's   Method  of 
Travel,  fliewed  by  taking  the  View  of  France,  as  it  flood  in 
the  Yeare  of  our  Lord,  l5Cj3  :  "  — and  be  alfured  that  where  it 
rubbeth  the  French  itche  till  it  f mart,"  &c. 

Again,  in  Chapman's  tranflation  of  Homer's  Batrachomuo-' 
mdchia : 

"  And  this  it  is  that  rubs  the  angry  fore 
"  Of  my  offence ."     Steevens. 

5  my  gain  :]  The  quartos  read — my  game.     Steevens. 

^  ■  that  I  bobb'd  y^oOT  him,']  That  I  fool'd  him  out  of. 

A  bob  formerly  fignified  a  mock,  or  jeer.  Cole  renders  it  in  his 
Diftionary,  lO/Q,  by  fanna,  as  he  does  bobb'd  by  illufus. 

Malone. 
To  bob  for  fiib  is  likevt^ife  a  technical  term  among  thole  who 
clelight  in  angling.     Thus,  in   a  well-known  line  defcribing  a 
giant's  occupation  : 

"  He  fat  upon  a  rock,  and  bobb'd  for  whales." 

Steevens. 
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No,  he  muft  die : — But  fo,  I  hear  him  coming. 

Enter  Cassio. 

Rod.  I  know  his  gait,  'tis  he ; — Villain,  thou  dieft. 
^RuJJies  from  his  poji,  and  makes   a  pajs  at 
Cassio. 

Cas.  That  thrull  had  been  mine  enemy  indeed. 
But  that  my  coat  is  better  than  thou  think'fl ; 
I  will  make  proof  of  thine. 

\_Draws,  and  wounds  Roderigo* 

Rod,  O,  I  am  flain  ! 

[I AGO  rujliesfrom  his  pq/ij  a^^*  Cassio  behind 
in  the  Leg,''  and  exit. 

Cas.  I  am  maim'd  for  ever  : — Help,  ho  !  murder  ! 
murder !  [Falls. 

Efiter  Othello,  at  a  dijiance. 

0th.    The  voice   of  Caffio  : — lago  keeps  his 
word. 

Rod.  O,  villain  that  I  am  1 

0  th.  Hark  !  'tis  even  fo. 

Cas.  O,  help  !  ho  !  light !   a  furgeon  ! 

0th.  'Tishe; — O  brave  lago,  honed,  andjuft, 
That  haft  fuch  noble  {en{e  of  thy  friend's  wrong  ! 
Thou  teacheft  me, — Minion,  your  dear  lies  dead. 
And  your  fate  hies  apace  :^ — Strumpet,  I  come  : 

'  -in  the  leg,']     lago  maims  Caffio  in  the  h'g,  in  confe- 

quence  of  what  he  had  juft  heard  him  fay,  from  which  he  fup- 
pofed  that  his  body  was  defended  by  fome  lecret  armour. 

Malone. 
^  yifid  your  fate  hies  apace  ;]    Thus  the  firfl  quarto.     The 
fecond  quarto  and  tlie  folio  read — And  your  unblej't  falc  hies. 

Steevbns, 

Vol.  XIX.  I  i 
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Forth  of  my  heart  9  thofe  charms,  thine  eyes,  are 

blotted  ; 
Thy   bed,  luft-flain'd,    fhall   with   Uift's  blood   be 

fpotted.  [^Exit  Othello. 


Enter  LoDovico  and  Gratiano,  at  a  diftance. 

Cas.  What,  ho  !  no  watch  ?  no  parage  ? '  mur- 
der !   murder  ! 

Gra.  'Tis  fome  mifchance  ;   the  cry  is  very  dire- 
ful. 


*  Forth  of  rny  heart  &c,]  Thus  the  firft  quarto.  The  folio 
reads — For  of.     Steevens. 

Mr.  Whalley  obferves  to  me  that  the  readhig  of  the  quarto  is 
the  true  one.     Forth  fignifies  both  out  anAfroni.  So,  in  Hamlet  : 

"  Forth  at  your  eyes  your  fpirits  wildly  peep." 
Again,  in  Jonfon's  Volpone  : 

"  Forth  the  relblved  corners  of  his  eyes." 
Mr.  Henley  had  alio  made  the  fame  obfervation,  and  in  proof 
of  it  produced  tln^  following  paflages  from  King  Richard  III : 
"  I  clothe  my  naked  villainy 
"  With  old  odd  ends,  ftol'n  forth  of  holy  writ." 
Again  : 

"  'Faith,  none  but  Humphrey  Houre,    that  call'd  your 

grace, 
"  To  breakfafl  once,  forth  of  my  company."     Reed. 

For  off  [once  propofed  by  Mr.  Steevens]  is  the  conjedtural 
reading  introduced  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio,  and  is  one 
of  a  thoul'and  proofs  of  capricious  alterations  made  in  that  copy, 
without  any  regard  to  the  moll  ancient  editions.  The  original 
reading  is  undoubtedly  the  true  one.  So,  in  Alount  Tabor,  or 
the  Private  Exercifes  of  a  Penitent  Sinner,  l63Q  :  "  — whilft 
all  this  was  afting,  there  came  forth  of  another  door  at  the  far- 
theil  end  of  the  ftage,  two  old  men,"  &c.     Malone. 

^  no  paffage  ?"]  No  pafTengers  .'  nobody  going  by  ? 

Johnson. 

Soj  in  The  Comedy  of  Errors  : 

'•'  Now  in  the  ftirring  paffage  of  the  day,"     Steevens. 
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Cas.  O,  help ! 

LoD.  Hark ! 

Rod.  O  wretched  villain  ! 

LoD.  Two  or  three  groans ; — it  is  a  heavy  night  ;* 
Thefe  may  be  counterfeits  ;  let's  thiak't  unfafe 
To  come  in  to  the  cry,  without  more  help. 

Rod.  No  body  come  ?  then  Ihall  I  bleed  to  death. 

Enter  Iago,  with  a  Light. 

LoD.  Hark  f 

Gra.  Here's  one  comes  in  his  ihirt,   with  light 
and  weapons. 

Iago.  Who's  there  ?  whofe  noife  is  this,  that  cries 
on  murder  ?3 

*  a  heavy  night :']     A  thick  cloudy  night,  in  which  an 

ambufti  may  be  commodioufly  laid.     Johnson. 

So,  in  Meafure  for  Meafure  : 

"  Upon  the  heavy  middle  of  the  night."     Steeveijs. 

^  whofe  noife  is  this,  that  cries  on  murder  ?]    Thus  the 

quarto,  l622,  and  the  folio,  l623  j  and  fuch  was  the  phrafe- 
ology  of  Shakfpeare's  age.  So,  in  Eq/iward  Hoe,  a  comedy, 
1605  : 

"  Who  cries  on  murder  ?  lady,  was  it  you  ?" 

That  line  is  a  parody  on  one  in  The  Spanifli  Tragedy. — The 
editor  of  the  fecond  folio,  who  altered  whatever  he  did  not  un- 
derftand,  for  cries  07i,  fubftifuted  cries  out,  and  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  all  the  modern  editors.     Malone. 

To  "  cry  on"  any  thing,  is  not,  I  believe,  a  phrafe  more  an- 
cient than  to  "  cry  out"  on  any  thing.  In  King  Henry  IV.  P.  II. 
thefe  prepofitions  aft  together  in  one  line  : 

"  And  that  fame  word  even  now  cries  out  on  us." 
Perhaps  they  wonid  both  alfo  have  been  employed  in  the  paflage 
under  confideration,  but  that  the  ftrufture  of  our  author's  verfe 
required  only  one  of  them. — 1  mention  thefe  circumftances,  tliat 
the  enormous  guilt  of  the  fecond  folio,  and  its  copiers,  may  be 
in  fome  degree  extenuated.     Steevens, 

Ii2 
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LoD.  We  do  not  know. 

Iago.  Did  you  not  hear  a  cry  ? 

Cas,  Here,  here ;  for  heaven's  fake,  help  me. 
Iago.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Gra.  This  is  Othello's  ancient,  as  I  take  it. 
LoD.  The  fame,  indeed  ;  a  very  valiant  fellow. 
Iago.  What  are  you  here  that  cry  fo  grievoufly  ? 
Cas.  Iago  ?  O,  I  am  fpoil'd,  undone  by  villains  ! 
Give  me  fome  help. 

Iago.  O  me,  lieutenant !  what  villains  have  done 
this  ? 

Cas.  I  think,  that  one  of  them  is  hereabout. 
And  cannot  make  away. 

Iago.  O  treacherous  villains  !— 

What  are  you  there  ?  come  in,  and  give  fome  help. 

[To  Lodovico  and  Gkatiano, 

Rod.  O,  help  me  here  ! 

Cas.  That's  one  of  them. 

Iago.  O  murderous  flave  !  O  villain  ! 

\\kGO  Jiabs  RoDERIGO. 

Rod.  O  damn'd  Iago  !  O  inhuman  dog  ! — 
O!  O!  O! 

Tago.  Kill   men   i'the  dark  ! — ^Where  be  thefe 
bloody  thieves  ? — 
How  filent  is  this  town  ! — Ho  !  murder  !  murder  ! 
What  may  you  be  ?  are  you  of  good,  or  evil  ?  ^ 

LoD.  As  you  fhall  prove  us,  praife  us. 

Iago.  Signior  Lodovico  ? 

*  '——' are  you  of  good,  or  evil?']  So,  in  Hamlet: 

**  Art  thou  a  fpirit  of  health  ?  or  goblin  damn'd  ?" 

Steevens.- 
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LoD.  He,  fir. 

I  AGO.  I  cry  you  mercy ;  Here's  Caflio  hurt 

By  villains. 

Gra,        Caffio  ? 

Iago.  How  is  it,  brother  ? 

Cas.  My  leg  is  cut  in  two. 

Iago.  Many,  heaven  forbid  ! — - 

Light,  gentlemen  ;  I'll  bind  it  with  my  fhirt. 

Enter  Bianca. 

BiAN.  What  is  the  matter,  ho  ?    who  is't  that 
cry'd  ? 

Iago.  Who  is't  that  cry'd  ? 

BiAN.  O  my  dear  Caliio  !  my  fweet  Caffio  ! 
O  Caffio  !   Caffio  !  Caffio  ! 

Iago.  O  notable  flrumpet ! — Caffio,  may  you  fuf- 
pect 
Who  they  fhould  be,  that  have  thus  mangled  you  ? 

Cas.  No. 

Gra.  I  am  forry,  to  find  you  thus :  I  have  been 
to  feek  you. 

Iago.  Lend  me  a  garter  :  5  So. — O,  for  a  chair. 
To  bear  him  eafily  hence  ! 

BiAN.  Alas,  he  faints: — O  Caffio  !  Caffio !  Caffio ! 

Iago.  Gentlemen  all,  I  do  fufpe6l  this  traffi 
To  be  a  party  iqi  this  injury.^ — 

'  Lend  me  a  garter  :  ^c]    This  fpeech  is  pmitted  in  the  firfl: 
quarto.     Steevens. 

*  To  be  a  party  in  this  injury.']  Thus  the  folio.     The  quarto^ 
1622,  reads — to  bear  a  part  in  this.     Steevens. 

lis 
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Patience  a  while,  good  Caffio. — Come,  come  ; 
Lend  me  a  light. — Know  we  this  face,  or  no  ? 
Alas  !  my  friend,  and  my  dear  countryman,' 
Roderigo  ?  no  : — ^Yes,  fure  ;  O  heaven !  Roderigo. 

Gra.  What,  of  Venice  ? 

Iago.  Even  he,  fir  ;   did  you  know  liim  ? 

Gra.  Know  him  ?  ay. 

Iago.  Signior  Gratiano  ?  I  cry  you  gentle  par- 
don ; 
Thefe  bloody  accidents  mufi:  excufe  my  manners. 
That  fo  negledled  you. 

Gra.  I  am  glad  to  fee  you. 

Iago.  How  do  you,  Caflxo  ? — O,  a  chair,  a  chair! 

Gra.  Roderigo  ! 

Iago.  He,  he,    'tis  he  : — O,  that's  well  faid  ; — 
the  chair  : —  \^A  Chan  brought  in. 

Some  good  man  bear  him  carefully  from  hence ; 
I'll  fetch  the  general's  furgeon. — For  you,  miltrefs, 

[To  BlANCA. 

Save  you   your  labour. — He  that  lies  flain  here, 

Caffio, 
Was  my  dear  friend :  What  malice  was  between 

you  ? 

Gas.  None  in  the  world  ;  nor  do  I  know  the  man. 

Iago.   [To  Bian.]   What,   look  you  pale  ? — O, 
bear  him  out  o'the  air. — 

[Cassio  and  Rod.  are  home  off. 
Stay  you,  good  gentlemen  :^ — Look  you  pale,  mif- 
trefs } 

'  Alas  I  my  friend,  ancf  wy  rfear  countryman,]    This  paflage 
inconteftably  proves  that  Iago  was  meant  for  a  Venetian. 

Steevens, 

■  — good  gentlemen  :]     Thus  the  folio.     The  quarto  reads 

"—gentlewoman.     Steevens, 
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Do  you  perceive  the  gaftnefs  ^  of  her  eye  ? — » 
Nay,  if  you  ftare,'  we  (hall  hear  more  anon  : — 
Behold  her  well ;   I  pray  you,   look  upon  her  ; 
Do  you  fee,   gentlemen  ?   nay,  guiltinefs  will  fpeak, 
Though  tongues  were  out  of  ufe.^ 

Enter  Emilia. 

Emil.  'Las,  what's  the  matter ;  what's  the  mat- 
ter, hufband  ? 

Iago.  Caffio  hath  here  been  fet  on  in  the  dark, 
By  Roderigo,  and  fellows  that  are  fcap'd  ; 
He's  almolt  flain,  and  Roderigo  dead. 

Emil.  Alas,  good  gentleman  !  alas^  good  Caffio  ! 

That  the  original  is  the  true  reading,  may  be  colle6ted  from 
the  fituation  and  feelings  of  the  parlies  on  the  fcene.  No  reafon 
can  be  ailigncd  why  Lodovico  and  Gratiano  Ihould  immediately 
quit  the  fpot  where  they  now  are,  before  they  had  heard  from 
I  ago  further  particulars  of  the  attack  on  Callio,  merely  becaufe 
Caliio  was  borne  off:  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  his  miftrefs, 
Bianca,  who  has  been  officioufly  offering  him  affiftance,  would 
naturally  endeavour  to  accompany  hira  to  his  lodgings, 

Malonb. 

There  feems  to  me  to  be  a  very  good  reafon  aflignable  why 
thefe  two  gentlemen  fliould  immediately  quit  the  fpot  on  Caflio's 
being  borne  off,  viz.  to  aflift  him  or  fee  him  properly  taken  care 
of,  rather  than  to  flay  and  gratify  their  curiofity.  Refpe6t  for 
the  perfon  appointed  Othello's  fucceffor,  if  not  perfonal  regard, 
would,  I  Ihould  think,  naturally  have  dictated  fuch  a  proceeding, 
had  they  not  been  Itoppcd  by  lago's  defiring  them  not  to  go. 

Reed. 

'  Me  gaftnefs — ]     So,  the  folio.     The  quartos  read — 

jejiures.     Steevens. 

*  Nay,  ifyoic  ftare,]  So,  the  folio.    The  quartos  xe^d^—fiirrc. 

Steevens. 

^  guiltinefs  will  fpeak. 

Though  tongues  were  out  of  vfe."]  So,  in  Hamlet : 
"  For  murder,  though  it  have  no  tongue,  will  fpeak 
"■  With  moft  miraculous  organ,"     Steevens. 

Via 
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Iago.  This  is   the  fruit  of  whoring, — Pr'ythee, 
Emilia, 
Go  know  of  Caffio  where  he  fupp'd  to-night  :3 — 
What,  do  you  fhake  at  that  ? 

BiAN.  He  fupp'd  at  my  houfe ;  but  I  therefore 
fhake  not. 

Iago.  O,  did  he  fo  ?  I  charge  you,  go  with  me, 

EuiL.  Fye,  fye  upon  thee,  ft  rum  pet ! 

BiAN.  I  am  no  ftrumpet ;  but  of  life  as  honeft. 
As  you  that  thus  abufe  me. 

Emil.  As  I  ?   fob  !  fye  upon  thee  ! 

Iago.  Kind  gentlemen,  let's  go  fee  poor  Caffio 
drels'd  : — 
Come,  miftrefs,  you  muft  tell  us  another  tale. — 
Emilia,  run  you  to  the  citadel, 
And  tell  ray  lord  and  lady  what  has  happ'd. — 


'  — —  Prythee,  Emilia, 

Go  know  of  Ca//io  where  he  fupp'd  lo-nig!it ;]  In  the  lalt 
fcene  of  the  preceding  A6t  Iago  informs  Roderigo,  that  Caflio 
was  to  fnp  with  Bianca  ;  that  he  would  accompany  Caflio  to  her 
houfe,  and  would  take  care  to  bring  him  away  from  thence  be- 
tween twelve  and  one.  Caflio  too  had  himfelf  informed  Iago, 
Aft  IV.  fc.  J.  that  he  would  fup  with  Bianca,  and  Iago  had  pro- 
mifed  to  n:ieet  him  at  her  houfe.  Perhaps,  however,  here  Iago 
chofe  to  appear  ignorant  of  this  fa6t,  confcious  that  he  had  way- 
laid Calfio,  and  therefore  delirous  of  being  thought  ignorant  of 
his  motions  during  the  evening.     Malone. 

Yet,  how  happens  it,  that  Bianca,  inftead  of  replying — He 
fupp'd  &c.  did  not  anfwer,  addrefling  herfelf  to  Iago  : 
Why,  you  well  knoiv. 
He  fupp'd  &c? 
The  former  line  being  imperfed,  fome  fuch  words  might  have 
been  omitted.     Or  perhaps,  our  author  was  unwilling  that  Bianca 
ihould  fay  in  the  prefence  of  lago's  wife,  that  he  too  had  been 
of  Caflio's  fupper-party  ;  and  hence  this  feeming  inconfiitency. 

Steevens. 
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Will  you  go  on,  I  pray  ? — This  is  the  night,  [^fide. 
That  either  makes  me,  or  fordoes  me  quite.'^ 

\_Exeunt. 


SCENE  11. 

A  Bedchamber  :    Desdemona  in  bed  ajleep.     A 
Light  biwnitig. 

Enter  Othello. 

Oth.  It  is  the  caufe,  it  is  the  caufe,  my  foul, — 
Let  me  not  name  its  to  you,  you  chafte  ftars  !^ — 

*  or  fordoes  me  quite.']     To  fordo,  is  to  undo,  to  ruin, 

to  deftroy.     So,  in  Hamlet  : 

"  did,  with  defperate  hand, 

"  Fordo  its  own  life." 
Again,  in  the  Interlude  of  Jacob  and  Efan,  15/8  : 

"  If  God  were  fopleafed,  I  would  that  were  fordonne." 

Steevens. 
See  Vol.  XVIII.  p.  102,  n.  2.     Malone. 

5  It  is  the  caiife,  it  is  the  caiife,  viy  foul, — 

Let  me  not  jiame  it — ]  The  abraptnefs  of  this  foliloquy 
makes  it  obfcure.  The  meaning,  I  think,  is  this  : — I  am  here 
(fays  Othello  in  his  mind)  overwhelmed  with  horror.  What  is 
the  reafon  of  this  perturbation  ?  Is  it  want  of  refohuion  to  do 
juftice  }  Is  it  the  dread  of  Ihedding  blood  ?  No ;  it  is  not  the 
adlion  that  ihocks  me,  but  it  is  the  caufe,  it  is  the  caufe,  my 
foul ;  let  me  7iot  name  it  to  you,  ye  chajie  ftars  !  it  is  the  caufe. 

Johnson. 
Othello,  full  of  horror  at  the  cruel  aflion  which  he  is  about  to 
perpetrate,  feems  at  this  inflant  to  be  feeking  his  juftification, 
from  reprefenting  to  himfelf  the  caufe,  i.  e,  the  greatnefs  of  the 
provocation  he  had  received.  He  may,  however,  mean — It  is 
the  caufe  of  chaftity  and  virtue,  that  I  maintain.     Steevens. 

**  you  c\iZ&.Q  far  s,]     For  the  epithet — chafe,  applied  to 

the  fars,  there  is  perhaps  no  claflical  authority.  Statins,  when 
Achilles,  difguifed  in  a  female  habit,  had  proved  his  manhood  on 
Deidaraia,  obferves  that — 
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It  is  the  caufe. — Yet  Til  iiot  flied  her  blood  ; 
Nor  fear  that  whiter  ikin  of"  hers  than  fiiow. 
And  fmooth  as  monumental  alaLafter. 

[^Takes  off  his  Sword, 
Yet  fhe  muft  die,  elfe  fhe'll  betray  more  men.^ 
Put  out  the  light,  and  theu  put  out  the  light  :^ 

"  rifit  chorus  omnis  ab  alto 

"  yijhorum,  et  tenerae  rubiierunt  cornua  Lunce." 
Hence  we  may  infer  that  an  occurrence  offenfive  to  the  moon, 
was  anciently  i'uppofed  to  put  the  lels  prudifli  fiars  ("  Diarias 
waiting-women  )  hi  good  humour.     Steevens. 

^  Yet  Jlie  miijt  die,  elfe  Jhell  lelray  more  men.~\  This  is  the 
fecond  attempt  of  Othello  to  juftify  what  he  has  undertaken. 
Firft  he  fays,  It  is  the  caufe,  i.  e.  his  own  cnuje ;  now  he  is 
willing  to  luppofe  himfelf  the  preventer  of  mifchief  to  others, 

Steevens. 

*  Put  out  the  light,  and  then  put  out  the  light :]  It  fliould  be 
thus  printed : 

Put  out  the  light,  and  then — Put  out  the  light ! 
The  meaning  is,  I  will  put  out  the  light,  and  then  proceed  to  the 
execution  of  my  purpofe.  But  the  expreffion  of  putting  out  the 
light,  bringing  to  mind  the  effeds  of  the  extinction  of  the  light 
of  life,  he  breaks  fliort,  and  queilions  himfelf  about  the  effeiSls 
of  this  metaphorical  extinction,  introduced  by  a  repetition  of  his 
rirlt:  words,  as  much  as  to  fay, — But  hold,  let  me  firll  weigh  the 
reflections  which  this  expreffion  fo  naturally  excites. 

Warburton. 

This  has  been  confidered  as  a  very  difficult  line.  Fielding 
makes  Bctterton  and  Booth  difpute  about  it  with  the  author  him.' 
J  elf  in  the  other  world.  The  pun6tuation  recommended  by  Dr. 
Warburton,  gives  a  fpirlt  to  it  which  I  fear  was  not  intended. 
It  feems  to  have  been  only  a  play  upon  words.  To  put  the  light 
out  was  a  phrafe  for  to  kill.  In  The  Maid's  Tragedy,  Melantius 
fays  : 

"  'Tis  a  juftice,  and  a  noble  one, 

"  To  put  the  light  out  of  fuch  bafe  offenders." 

Farmer. 
This  phrafe  is  twice  nfed  in  Sidney's  Arcadia,  for  kiUing  a 
lady,  p.  460  and  470,  edit.  l633. 

Again,  in  an  unpubliffied  play  called  The  Second  Maiden  s 
Tragedy,    by  George  Chapman,  licenied  by  Sir  George  Buc, 
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If  I  quench  thee,  thou  flaming  minifier, 
I  can  again  thy  former  light  reltore, 


Oftober  3lft,    16II  :    (now  in   the  library  of  the  Marquis  of 
Lanfdowne,  who  honoured  me  with  the  ufe  of  it :) 

"  Q  (oul  of  cunning  ! 

"  Came  that  arch  fubtilty  from  thy  lady's  counfel, 
"  Or  thine  own  fudden  craft  ?  confefs  to  me 
"  How  oft  thou  haft  been  a  bawd  to  their  clofe  adlions, 
"   Or  all  thy  light  goes  out."     Steevens. 

Put  out  the  light,  and  then  put  out  the  light .]  This  is  one  of 
the  paflTages  to  which  I  alluded  in  a  note  on  As  you  like  it. 
Vol.  VIII.  p.  Ipl,  in  which,  by  a  modern  regulation,  our  poet's 
words  have  obtained  a  meaning,  which  in  my  opinion  was  not  in 
his  thoughts.  Mr  Upton  was  the  firft  perfon  who  introduced 
the  conceit  in  this  line,  which  has  been  adopted  fince  his  book 
appeared,  by  pointing  it  thus  : 

Put  out  the  tight,  and  then — Put  out  the  light !  &'c. 
I  entirely  agree  with  Dr.  Farmer,  that  this  regulation  gives  a 
fpirit  to  this  palfage  that  was  not  intended.  Ihe  poet,  I  think, 
meant  merely  to  fay, — "  I  will  now  put  out  the  lighted  taper 
which  I  hold,  and  then  put  out  the  light  of  life;"  and  this  in- 
troduces his  fubfeqaent  refle6tion  and  comparifon,  juft  as  aptly, 
as  fuppofing  the  latter  words  of  the  line  to  be  ufed  in  the  fame 
^nfe  as  in  the  beginning  of  it,  which  cannot  be  done  without 
deftroying  that  equivoque  and  play  of  words  of  which  Shakfpeare 
was  fo  fond. 

There  are  few  images  which  occur  more  frequently  in  his 
works  than  this.  Thus,  in  King  Henry  VL  P.  III.  the  dying 
Clifford  fays  : 

"  Here  burns  my  candle  out,  ay,  here  it  dies." 
Again,  in  Alacleth : 

"  Out,  out,  brief  candle  !" 
Again,  in  King  Henry   VHI  : 

"  This  candle  burns  not  clear  j   'tis  I  muft  fnuff  it ; 

"  Then  out  it  goes." 
Again,  in  his  Rape  of  Lucrecc  : 

"  Fair  torch,  burn  out  thy  light,  and  lend  it  not 

"  To  darken  her,  whofe  light  excelleth  thine  !" 
Let  the  words — put  out  her  light,  (land  for  a  moment  in  the 
place  of — darken  her,  and  then  the  fentence  will  run — Burn  out 
thy  light,  fair  torch,  and  lend  it  not  to  put  out  her  light,  whofe 
light  is  more  excellent  than  thine.  In  the  very  fame  ftrain,  fays 
Othello,  "  let  me  Jirfi  extinguijli  the  light  I  now  hold,  and  then 
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Should  I  repent  me  : — but  once  put  out  thine,' 
Thou  cunning'fl  pattern  of  excelling  nature,* 
I  know  not  where  is  that  Promethean  heat, 
That  can  thy  light  relume.^     When  I  have  pluck'd 

thy  rofe,3 
I  cannot  give  it  vital  growth  again, 
It  needs  muft:  wither : — I'll  fmell  it  on  the  tree. — 

\^Kifsi7ig  her. 
O  balmy  breath,  that  doft  aim  oft  perfuade 
Juftice  to  break  her  fword  ! — One  more,  one  more. — 

put  out  the  light  of  life.  But  how  different  in  effedl  and  impor- 
tance are  thefe  two  afts  !  The  extinguiftied  taper  can  be  hghted 
again,  but  the  light  of  life,  when  once  extinguiflied,  can  never, 
alas,  be  relumined  ! 

The  queftion  is  not,  which  regulation  renders  the  paffage  moft 
elegant  and  fpirited,  but  what  was  the  poet's  idea. — I  believe, 
however,  that  Shakfpeare  wrote — and  then  put  out  thy  light; 
and  the  reading  of  the  original  copy  in  a  fubfequent  line,  "  — but 
once  put  out  thine,"  feems  to  me  to  countenance  this  emendation. 

In  The  Merchant  of  Venice  the  word  light  is  ufed  with  equal 
ambiguity  : 

"  Let  me  s;ive  Ught,  but  let  me  not  be  light." 

Malone. 

'  put  07Jt  thine,]     Thus  the  quarto.     The  folio  reads — 

put  out  thi/  light.  I  have  chofen  the  former  reading  for  the  fake 
of  meafure,  and  to  efcape  a  ufelefs  repetition  of  the  word — light. 

Steevens, 

^  Thou  cunning'ft  pattern  of  excelling  nature,']  So,  in  Pal- 
inerin  D  Olivia,  1588,  p.  1  :  " — thole  that  beheld  her,  elleemed 
her  for  the  chiefeft  piece  of  workmanlhipp  that  ever  nature 
framed."     Reed. 

^  That  can  thy  light  relume  — ]  Thus  the  folio.  The  firft 
quarto — return  :  the  fecond  quarto — relumine.     Steevens. 

Our  poet  has  illume  for  illuminate,  in  Hamlet: 

"  Had  made  his  courfe,  to  illume  that  part  of  heaven, 
"  Where  now  it  burns."     Malone. 

^  thy  rnfe,']  Thus  the  folio.     The  quarto  reads, — the  rofc. 

Again,  the  quarto  reads  : 

"  J'll  fmell  it  on  the  tree." 

The  folio : 

"  111  fmell  thee  on  the  tree."     Steevens, 
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Be  thus  when  thou  art  dead,  and  I  will  kill  thee, 
And  love   thee  after  t-^One  more,    and  this  the 

laft: 
So  fweet  was  ne'er  fo  fatal.     I  mull  weep. 
But  they  are  cruel  tears :  This  forrow's  heavenly;'^ 
It  ftrikes,  where  it  doth  love. — She  wakes — 

Des.  Who's  there  ?  Othello  } 

Oth.  Ay,  Defdemona. 

Des.  Will  you  come  to  bed,  my  lord  } 

Oth.  Have  you  pray'd  to-night,  Defdemona  ? 

Des.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Oth.  If  you  bethink  yourfelf  of  any  crime, 
Unreconcil'd  as  yet  to  heaven  and  grace, 
Solicit  for  it  ftraight. 

Des.  Alas,  my  lord,  what  may  you  mean  by  that  ? 

Oth.  W^ell,  do  it,  and  be  brief;  I  will  walk  by  : 
I  would  not  kill  thy  unprepared  fpirit ; 
No, — Heaven  forelend  ! — I  would  not  kill  thy  ibul.5 

*  This  forrow's  heavenly  5]  This  tendeinefs,  with  which 

I  lament  the  puniihment  which  juftice  compels  me  to  mf^iCt,  is 
a  holy  paflion. 

I  wifli  thefe  two  lines  could  be  honeftly  ejected.  It  is  the  fate 
of  Shakfpeare  to  counteraft  his  own  patlios.     Johnson. 

Perhaps  the  poet  would  not  have  retained  both  thefe  images, 
had  he  publilhed  the  play  himfelf,  though  in  the  hurry  of  com- 
pofition  he  threw  them  both  upon  paper.  The  tirft  feems  adopted 
from  the  fabulous  hiftory  of  the  crocodile,  the  fecond  from  a 
paffage  in  the  fcripture.     Steevens. 

"  Whom  the  Lord  loveth,  he  chafteneth."     M.  Mason-. 

^  I  rvould  not  kill  thy  Joul.']   So,  in  the  Firfl  Part  of  the 

Slraunge  and  Wonderful  Adventures  of  Don  Simonides,  'kc. 
bl.  1.  4to.  1581  :  "  — tor  that  her  Mafter  would  putte  her  Miftris 
to  fliritte,  before  he  deflroyed  her  bodie^  yet  to  the  favegardeof 
her  foule." 

Sir  W.  D'Avenant  has  alfo  borrowed  this  thought  in  his  Allo- 
vine  King  of  Lomiardy,   1629  : 
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Des.  Talk  you  of  killing  ? 

Or/r.  Ay,  I  do. 

Des.  Then,  heaven 

Have  mercy  on  me  ! 

Otil  Amen,  with  all  my  heart  !     . 

Des.  If  you  fay  fo,  I  hope  you  will  not  kill  me. 

0th.  Humph  ! 

Des.  And  yet  I  fear  you  ;  for  you  are  fatal  then. 
When  your  eyes  roll  Co  i  Why  I  fhould  fear,  I  know 

not, 
Since  guiltinefs  I  know  not ;  but  yet,  I  feel,  I  fear.^ 

0th.  Think  on  thy  fins. 

Des.  They  are  loves  I  bear  to  you. 

0th.  Ay,  and  for  that  thou  dieft. 

Des.    That   death's   unnatural,    that   kills   for 
loving.7 — 

"  1  am  not  fraught  with  devil's  fpleen ;  I  would 
"  Not  hurt  tinj  foul." 
Othello  appears  to  have  been  a  favourite  of  his  author  j  fol"  he 
has  beftowed  on  him  that  piety  which  he  had  refufed  to  Hamlet. 
See  Vol.  XVIII.  p.  231,  n.  1.     Steevens. 

^  Since  g\\i\i\i\c(%  I  know  not ',  hut  yet,  I  feel,  I  fear.']  Read: 
Since  guilt  /  know  not  ]   but  yet,  I  feel,  I  fear, 

Guiltinefs  has  been  already  mifprinted  for  guilt.  [See  p.  487, 
line  4.]  It  is  impolfible  that  Shakfpeare  fhould  lengthen  a  word 
merely  to  fpoil  his  metre.     Ritson. 

The  chivalry  of  criticifm  does  not,  in  my  opinion,  require  us 
to  defend  the  old  copies  (thofe  grannams  of  the  ftage,  halba  de 
nare  locula)  when  they  fo  grofsly  offend  againlt  the  laws  of 
metre.  In  the  earlier  part  of  this  work  I  have  got  rid  of  lome 
of  their  deformities,  but  in  this  and  a  few  of  the  latter  plays  I 
have  been  content  with  expofing  them,  being  certain  that  their 
notoriety  will  hereafter  prove  the  means  of  lecunng  a  privilege 
which,  refpeding  the  prefent  editors,  may  be  litigated. 

Steevens. 

'  That  death's  unnatural,  that  kills  for  loving.']  This  thought 
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Alas,  why  gnaw  you  Co  your  nether  lip  ? 
Some  bloody  paffion  fhakes  your  very  frame  : 
Thefe  are  portents ;  but  yet,  I  hope,  I  hope, 
They  do  not  point  on  me. 

0th.  Peace,  and  be  flill ! 

Des.  I  will  fo  :  What's  the  matter  ? 

0th.  That  handkerchief,  which  I  fo  lov'd,   and 
gave  theCj 
Thou  gav'ft  to  Caffio. 

Des.  No,  by  my  life  and  foul ; 

Send  for  the  man,  and  afk  him. 

0th.  Sweet  foul,  take  heed. 

Take  heed  of  perjury ;  thou'rt  on  thy  death-bed. 

Des.  Ay,  but  not  yet  to  die. 

0th.  Yes,  prefently  : 

Therefore  confefs  thee  freely  of  thy  lin  ; 
For  to  deny  each  article  with  oath, 
Cannot  remove,  nor  choke,  the  ftrong  conception. 
That  I  do  groan  withal.     Thou  art  to  die. 

Des.  Then,  Lord  have  mercy  on  me  ! 

0th.  I  fay,  amen. 

Des.  And  have  you  mercy  too  ! — I  never  did 
Offend  you  in  my  life  ;  never  lov'd  Caflio, 
But  with  fuch  general  warranty  of  heaven 
As  I  might  love  :  I  rrever  gave  him  token. 

0th.  By  heaven,  I  faw  my  handkerchief  in  his 
hand. 


is  likewife  found  in  The  Legend  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice,  a 
poem,  by  H.  L.  lO'mo.  1597  '■ 

"  Unnatural,  which  kill  where  you  fhould  kilTe." 
Again,  in  our  poet's  Kini^  Richard  Iff : 

"  It  is  a  quarrel  moft  unnatural, 

"  To  be  reventf'd  on  him  that  loveth  thcf."     Malone. 
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0  perjur'd  woman  !  thou  doft  ftone  my  heart. 
And  mak'ft  me  call,  what  I  intend  to  do, — 
A  murder,  which  I  thought  a  facrifice  :^ 

1  faw  the  handkerchief. 

£)es.  He  found  it  then  ; 

I  never  gave  it  him  : — Send  for  him  hither, 
And  let  him  confefs  a  truth. 

0th,  He  hath  confefs'd. 

D£S.  What,  my  lord  ? 

0th,  That  he  hath— us'd  thee.9 

J)es.  How  ?  unlawfully  ? 

0  th.  Ay. 

Des.  He'll  not  fay  fo. 

0th.  No,  his  mouth  is  flopp'd  ; 

Honed  lago  hath  ta'en  order  for't.' 


'  A  murder,  which  I  thought  a  facrifice  .]  This  line  is  diffi- 
cult. Thou  haft  hardened  my  heart,  and  make/i  me  kill  thee 
with  the  rage  of  a  murderer,  when  1  thought  to  have  J'acrijiced 
thee  to  juftice  with  the  calmnefs  of  a  prieft  ftriking  a  vidim. 

It  muft  not  be  omitted,  that  one  of  the  elder  quartos  reads, — 
thou  doji  ^flone  thy  heart ;  which  I  fufpeft  to  be  genuine.  The 
meaning  then  will  be, — thou  forccft  me  to  difmifs  thee  from  the 
world  in  the  ttate  of  the  murdered  without  preparation  for  death, 
when  I  intended  that  thy  punifhment  (hould  have  been  ajacrijice 
atoning  for  thy  crime. 

I  am  glad  that  I  have  ended  my  revifal  of  this  dreadful  fcene. 
It  is  not  to  be  endured.     Johnson. 

Thy  heart,  is  the  reading  of  the  original  quarto,  1622. 

Malone, 

^  That  he  hath — us'd  thee.]  The  quarto,  1622,  exhibits  this 
line  thus  : 

That  he  hath — uds  death.     Malone. 

*  hath  ta'en  order  yb;-7.]    i.  e.  has  taken  meafures.     So, 

in  Holinftied's  Reign  of  King  John  :  "  — he  took  fuch  order  for 
him,  that  he  was  defpoiled  of  all  his  goods  and  benefices."  p.  174. 

Steevens. 
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Des.  My   fear  interprets   then,— What,    is   h^ 
dead  ? 

0th.  Had  all  his  hairs  been  lives,^  my  great  re- 
venge 
Had  ftomach  for  them  all. 

Des.  Alas  !  he  is  betray 'd,  and  I  undone. 

0th.  Out,  ftriimpet  1  Weep'fl  thou  for  him  to 
my  face  ? 

Des.  O,  banifh  me,  my  lord,  but  kill  me  not. 

0th.  Down,  ftrumpet ! 

Des.  Kill  me  to-morrow,  let  me  live  to-night. 

0th.  Nay,  if  you  ftrive, • 

Des.  But  half  an  hour. 

0th.  Being  done. 

There  is  no  paufe.3 

Again,  in  Dido,  Queen  qf  Carthage,  by  Marlowe  and  Naflie* 
1594: 

"  I  will  take  order  for  that  prefently."    Malone. 

*  Had  all  his  hairs  been  lives/]  This  thought  appears  to  have 
been  very  common,  as  it  occufs  frequently  in  dramatick  per- 
formances prior  to  Shakfpeare's  Othello.  So,  in  The  Devil's 
Charter,  by  Barnaby  Barnes,  1607  : 

"  Know,  Cccfar,  had  I  now  as  many  lives 

"  As  there  are  flones,  or  hairs  upon  my  head, 

"  I  would,"  &c. 
Again,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  King  and  no  King : 

"  ■ .  but  if  all 

"  iMy  hairs  were  lives,  I  would  not  be  engaged 

'•'  In  fuch  a  caufe." 
Again,  in  Hi er any  mo  : 

"  Had  I  as  many  lives  as  there  be  liars — ."     Steevens. 

King  and  no  King,  as  appears  by  Sir  Henry  Herbert's  papers, 
was  produced  in  lOll.  See  The  Hijiorical  Account  of  the  Eng' 
liJJi  Stage,  Vol.  III.     Malone. 

'  Being  done, 
There  is  no  paufe.']     The  firft  quarto  omits  this  fpeech. 

Steevens, 

Vol.  XIX.  'KJ^ 
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Des.  But  while  I  fay  one  prayer, 

0th.  It  is  too  late.4  [lie  fmothers  her, 

Emil.   \_lVithin.']  My  lord,  my  lord!  what  ho! 
my  lord  !  my  lord  ! 

0th.  What  noife  is  this? — Not  dead!  not  yet 
quite  dead  ? 
I,  that  am  cruel,  am  yet  merciful ; 
I  would  not  have  thee  linger  in  thy  pain.— 
So,  To. 

Emil.   [^IVithin^  What  ho!  my  lord,  my  lord  ! 

Oth>  Who's  there  ? 

Emil.   l_fFithin.']  O,  good  my  lord,  I  would  fpeak 
a  word  with  you. 

0th.  Yes  ; — 'tis  Emilia  : — by    and    by. — She's 
dead. 
'Tis  like  fhe  comes  to  fpeak  of  Caffio's  death  ; 
The  noife  was  high. — Ha !  no  more  moving  ? 


*  //  is  too  late.']  After  this  fpeech  of  Othello,  the  elder  quarto 
adds  an  invocation  from  Defdemona,  confifting  only  of  the  fa- 
cred  name  thrice  repeated.  As  this  muft  be  fuppofed  to  have 
been  uttered  while  fhe  is  yet  ftruggling  with  death,  I  think  an 
editor  may  be  excufed  from  inferting  fuch  a  circumflance  of  fu- 
pererogatory  horror,  efpecially  as  it  is  found  in  but  one  of  the 
ancient  copies.     Steevens. 

This  alteration  was  probably  made  in  confeqnence  of  the  fta- 
tute  of  the  3d  of  James  I.  c.  21,  which  lays  a  penalty  for  the 
profane  ufe  of  the  name  of  God,  Bcc,  in  ftage-plays,  interludes. 
May-games,  &c,     Tollet. 

The  ftatnte  was  necetrary ;  for  not  only  the  ancient  moralities, 
but  the  plays  (thofe  of  Chapman  in  particular)  abound  with  the 
moft  wanton  and  fliocklng  repetitions  of  a  name  which  never 
ought  to  be  mentioned  in  fuch  an  irreverend  manner  on  the  ftage. 

Steevens. 

The  alteration  was  undoubtedly  made  by  the  Mafter  of  tlie 
Revels,     Malonk. 
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Still  as  the  grave.  Shall  fhe  come  in  ?  Were't  good  ? 

I  think,  flie  ftirs  again  : — No. — What's  the  beft  ? 

If  fhe  come  in,  (he'll  fure  fpeak  to  my  wife : 

My  wife  !  my  wife  !  what  wife  ? — I  have  no  wife  :5 

O,  infupportable  !   O  heavy  hour  !^ 

Methinks  it  fliould  be  now  a  huge  eclipfe 

Of  fun  and  moon  ;  and  that  the  affrighted  globe 

Should  yawn  at  alteration. 

Emil.  \_TVithin.']  I  do  befeech  you  I  may  fpeak 
with  you, 
O,  good  my  lord ! 

0th.  I  had  forgot  thee :  O,  come  in,  Emilia :— = 
Soft, — by  and  by  : — Let  me  the  curtains  draw. — 
Where  art  thou  ?    What's  the  matter  with  thee 
now  ?  \Unlocks  the  Door» 


Enter  Emilia. 

Emil.  O,  good  my  lord,  yonder^s  foul  murder 
done. 

Oth,  What?  now? 

Emil,  But  now,  my  lord  ! 

0  th.  It  is  the  very  error  of  the  moon  ; 
She  comes  more  near  the  earth  than  fhe  was  wont ; 


5  My  wife  1  my  wife  !  what  wife  ? — /  have  no  wife  :]  "  Fi- 
lium  unicum  adolcTcentulum  habeo  :  ah  !  quid  dixi  habere  me  ? 
imo  habui,  Chreme,"     Ter.  Heautont.     Steevens. 

*  0  heavy  hour  /]     In  the  firft  fcene  of  this  A£l  we  have 

"■ a  heavy  night."     This  epithet  likewife  occurs  in  a  fenfe 

fomewhat  unuiual  in  Letters  from  the  Pajhn  Family,  Vol.  II, 
p.  193  :  "  — it  is  demyd  yt  my  Lady  wolde  herafter  be  the  ra- 
ther myn  hevy  Lady  for  yt  delyng — ."     Steevens. 
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And  makes  men  mad.^ 

Emil.  Caffio,  my  lord,  has  kill'd  a  young  Ve- 
netian, 
Call'd — Roderigo. 

0  th.  Roderigo  kill'd ! 

And  Caffio  kill'd  ? 

Emil.  No,  Caffio  is  not  kill'd. 

0th.  Not  Caffio  kill'd  ?  Then  murder's  out  of 
tune, 
And  fweet  revenge  grows  harffi. 

Des.  O,  falfely,  falfely  murder'd  !^ 


'  Ji  is  the  very  error  of  the  mooji ; 
She  comes  viore  near  the  earth  thanjlie  was  wont', 
And  makes  men  mad.']     %o,  in  The  Play  of  the  JVether,  by 
John  Heywood,  4°.  bl.  1  : 

"  On  my  fayth  I  thynke  the  moone  be  at  the  full, 
"  For  frantyke  fanfyes  be  then  mofte  plentefull." 

Steevens. 

*  0,  falfely,  falfely  murder'd!']  It  cannot  be  fuppofed  that 
a  perfon  who  had  been  tSt6i\xzWy  flrangled  or  fmothered,  could 
fpeak  again  ;  for  if  the  power  of  breathing  returned  after  the 
inftrument  of  fuffocation  was  removed,  no  &&.  of  violence  had 
in  reality  taken  place  by  which  the  conclufion  of  life  could  be 
brought  on.  But  fuch  is  the  peculiar  fate  of  Defdemona, 
that  fhe  is  fuppofed  to  be  fmothered,  revives  to  acquaint 
us  that  fhe  fmothered  herfelf  and  then  dies  without  any  oftenfible 
caufe  of  death.  I  am  of  opinion  that  fome  theatrical  diredioa 
has  been  omitted  3  and  that  when  Othello  fays — 

"  Not  dead  ?  not  yet  quite  dead  ? 

"  I,  that  am  cruel,  am  yet  merciful ) 

"  I  would  not  have  thee  linger  in  thy  pain  :— • 

"  So,  for 
He  then  ftabs  her,  repeating  the  two  laft  words,  as  he  repeats 
the  blow.    Thus,  Virgil  : 

"  fie,  fie  juvat  ire  fub  umbras." 

After  the  repetition  of  wounds,  Defdemona  might  fpeak  again, 
with  propriety,  and  yet  very  foon  expire  j  as  fays  Caffio  of  Ro- 
derigo : 
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Emil.  Alas  !  what  cry  is  that  ? 

0th.  Tliat !  what  ? 

Emil.  Out,  and  alas  !  that  was  my  lady's  voice  : — 
Help  !  help,  ho  !  help  ! — O  lady,  fpeak  again  ! 
Sweet  Del'demona  !   O,   fweet  miftrefs,  fpeak ! 

Des.  a  guiltlefs  death  I  die. 

Emil.  O,  who  hath  done 

This  deed  ? 

Des.  Nobody  ;  I  myfelf ;   farewell  : 

Commend  me  to  my  kind  lord  ;   O,  farewell. 

IDie^. 
0th.  Why,  how  fhould  fhe  be  murder'd  ? 
Emil.  Alas,  who  knows  ? 

0th.  You  heard  her  fliy  herfelf,  it  was  not  I. 
Emil.  She  faid  fo  ;  I  muft  needs  report  the  truth. 

"  even  but  now  he  fpake, 

"  After  long  feeming  dead." 
The  firft  refolution  of  Othello  was  to  poifon  her,  but  from  this 
meafure  he  is  diffuaded  hy  the  policy  of  lago.  He  is  next  deter- 
mined to  ufe  the  poniard  j  but,  his  tcndernefs  awaking,  he  can- 
not bear  to  deform  thofe  beauties  which  he  had  fo  often  ap- 
proached with  other  fenfations,  and  for  different  purpofes. 
Therefore,  fays  he, 

,"  r : — I'll  not  filed  her  blood, 

"  Nor  fear  that  whiter  Ikin  of  her's  than  fnow, 
"  And  fmooth  as  monumental  alabafter  :" 
And  this  refolution  we  are  to  imagine  he  would  have  kept,  but 
that  he  was  averfe  to  ernploying  thofe  means   again,  v/hich  had 
already  appeared  to  be  uncertain  in  their  effect. 

If  this  apparent  want  of  a  play-houfe  direftion  had  occafioned 
any  abfurdity  in  the  original  reprefentation  of  the  play,  probably 
it  is  glanced  at  by  Ben  Jonfon  in  The  Alchemijt,  A6t  V  : 
"  Didft  hear  a  cry,  faid'ft  thou  ?  Yes,  fir,  like  unto  a  man  that 
had  betnftr angled  an  hour,  and  could  not  fpeak."     Steevens. 

The  yllchemijl  was  firft  reprefentcd  in  the  year  l6J0,  and 
this  paflage  is  found  in  the  original  copy  printed  in  that  year. 

Malonk. 
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0th.  She's,  like  a  liar,  gone  to  burning  hell  ;5 
'Twas  I  that  kill'd  her. 

Emil.  O,  the  more  angel  fhe. 

And  you  the  blacker  devil ! 

0th.  She  turn'd  to  folly,  and  flie  was  a  whore/ 

Emil.  Thou  doft  belie  her,  and  thou  art  a  devil. 

0th.  She  was  falfe  as  water.' 

Emil,  Thou  art  rafh  as  fire,  to  fay 

That  fhe  was  falfe  ;  O,  flie  was  heavenly  true  ! 

0th.  Caflio  did  tup  her  ;  afk  thy  hufband  elfe. 
O,  I  were  damn'd  beneath  all  depth  in  hell, 
But  that  I  did  proceed  upon  juft  grounds 
To  this  extremity  ;3  Thy  hulband  knew  it  all. 

Emil.  My  hulband  ? 

0th.  Thy  hufband. 

5  She's,  like  a  liar,  gone  to  burning  hell  3]     Here  is  nothing 
faulty  in  this  paffage,  but  it  may  be  read — 

She's,  like  a  liar,  gone  to  burn  in  hell. 
The  vulgar  denunciation  of  future  vengeance  is, — I  tliink, 
you'll  hum  in  hell  for  this.     Whalley. 
So,  in  King  Richard  II : 

"  That  hand  iliall  hum  in  never-quenching  fire, — " 

Steevens. 

'  She  turn'd  to  folly,  andjlie  tuas  a  whore.'}  Folly,  fignilies 
here,  as  in  the  facred  writings,  depravity  of  mind.  So,  in  our 
author's  Rape  of  Lucrece  ; 

"  Her  fad  behaviour  feeds  his  vulture yb//7/."     Malone. 

So,  in  Deuteronomy,  xxii.  21  :  "  — flie  hath  wroughtybZ/3/ in 
Ifrael,  to  play  the  whore"  &c.     Steevens. 

*  falfe  as  water.']  As  water  that  will  fupport  no  weight, 

nor  keep  any  impreflion.     Johnson. 

3  . this  extremity  ;]  Perhaps  ovir  author  wrote — to  this 

extreme.     The  meafure  demands  a  fhorter  word  than  the  tormer. 
Thus,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  : 

"  'Twixt  my  extremes  and  me  this  bloody  knife 
**  Shall  play  the  umpire."     Steevens. 
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Emil.  That  ihe  was  falfe  to  wedlock  ? 

0th.  Ay,  with  CalTio. 

Nay,  had  fhe  been  true, 

If  heaven  would  make  me  fuch  another  world 
Of  one  entire  and  perfect  chryfolite, 
I'd  not  have  fold  her  for  it. 

Emil.  My  hufband  ? 

0th.  Ay,  'twas  he  that  told  me  firfl  ;4 

An  honefl  man  he  is,  and  hates  the  flime 
That  (ticks  on  filthy  deeds. 

Emil,  My  hulband  ? 

0th.  What  needs  this  iterance,5  woman  ?  I  fay, 
thy  hufband. 

Emil.^    O  miflrefs,    villainy  hath   made  mocks 
with  lov^e  V — 
My  hufband  fay,  that  fhe  was  falfe  ? 

0th.  He,  woman ; 

I  fay,  thy  hufband ;  Dofl  underftand  the  word  I 
My  friend,  thy  hufband,  honeft,  honeft  lago. 

Emil.  If  he  fay  fo,  may  his  pernicious  foul 


*  — —  that  told  me  Jirji  j]  The  folio  reads — that  told  me  on 
Aer  firft.     Steevens. 

5  ■         iterance,']  Thus  the  folio.     The  quarto  reads — iteration. 

Steevens. 

*  Emil.']  The  firfl  quarto  omits  this  and  the  following  fpeech. 

Steevens. 

^  ■  villainy  hath  made  mocks  with  love!]      Villainy  has 

taken  advantage  to  play  upon  the  weaknefs  of  a  violent  pallion. 

JoHNSOX. 

I  have  fometimes  thought  that  thefe  words  might  mean,  that 
"  villainy  hath  play'd  on  its  objed  under  a  pretence  of  kindnefs." 
So,  in  Macbeth : 

"  the  furfeited  grooms 

"  Do  mock  their  charge  with  Jhores." 
BuX  in  this  1  have  ycry  little  confidence.    Malonb. 
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Kot  half  a  grain  a  day  !  he  lies  to  the  heart ; 
She  was  too  fond  of  her  moft  filthy  bargain. 

0th.  Ha  ! 

Emil.  Do  thy  worfi: : 

This  deed  of  thine  is  no  more  worthy  heaven. 
Than  thou  waft  worthy  her. 

0th.  Peace,  you  were  beft. 

Emil.  Thou  haft  not  half  the  power  to  do  me 
harm, 
As  I  have  to  be  hurt.^     O  gull !   O  dolt ! 
As  ignorant  as  dirt !  thou  haft  done  a  deed, — 
I  care  not  for  thy  fword  ;  I'll  make  thee  known, 
Though  I  loft  twenty  lives  : — Help !  help,  ho !  help ! 
The  Moor  has  kill'd  my  miftrefs  ;  Murder  !  mur- 
der ! 

jETZfer  MoNTANO,  Gratiano,  «72^Iago.~ 

MoN.  What  is  the  matter  ! — How  now,   gene- 
ral ? 

Emil.  O,  are  you  come,  lago  ?  you  have  done 
well. 
That  men  muft  lay  their  murders  on  your  neck. 

Gra,  What  is  the  matter  ? 


*  Thou  hajl  not  half  the  power  to  do  me  hflrm, 
As  I  have  to  be  hurt.']    She  means  to  fay, — I  have  in  this 
xauje  power  to  endure  more  than  thou  hajl  power  to  infliSi. 

Johnson. 
This  fentiment  is  more  expanded  in  King  Henry  VIII : 
"  ■         I  am  able  now,  methinks, 
"  (Out  of  3  fortitude  of  foul  I  feel,) 
"  To  endure  more  miferies  and  greater  far, 
*'  Than  my  weak-hearted  enemies  dare  offer." 
Again,  in  King  Henry  VI.  Part  II  : 

"  More  can  I  bear  than  you  dare  execute," 
Of  this  laft  liiie  there  is  no  trace  in  the  old  play  on  which  Shak- 
fpeare  formed  The  Second  Fart  of  King  Henry  VI.    Malone. 
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Emil.  Difprove  this  villain,  if  thou  be'fl  a  m^n: 
He  fays,  thou  tolcf  ft  him  that  his  wife  was  falfe  ; 
I  know,  thou  didft  not,  thou'rt  not  fuch  a  villain  ; 
Speak,  for  my  heart  is  full. 

IjGo.  I  told  him  what  I  thought ;    and  told  no 
more 
Than  what  he  found  himfelf  was  apt  and  true. 

Emil.  But  did  you  ever  tell  him,  fhe  was  falfe  ? 
I^Go.  I  did. 

Emil.  You  told  a  lie  ;  an  odious,  damned  lie ; 
Upon  my  foul,  a  lie  ;  a  wicked  lie  : — 
She  falfe  with  Caffio  ! — Did  you  fay  with  Caffio  ? 

Iago.  With  Caffio,  miflrefs ;  Go  to,  charm  your 
tongue.  9 

Emil.  I  will  not  charm  my  tongue ;  I  am  bound 
to  fpeak  ; 

^  charm  your  tongue.^    By  this  expreflion.   Charm  your 

tongue,  the  poet  meant  no  more  than  to  make  lago  lay, — "  Apply 
fome  power,  ftiong  as  a  charm  would  be,  to  your  tongue }  for 
nothing  lefs  can  Itop  its  volubility,"  So,  in  King  Henry  VI. 
Part  III  : 

"  Peace,  wilful  boy,  or  I  will  charm  your  tongue." 
Again,  Ben  Jonfon,  in  Cynthia's  Revels  : 

"■  " charm  your  Ikipping  tongue." 

Again,  in  Spenfers  Fairy  Queen,  B.  V.  c.  ix : 

"  That  well  could  charm  his  tongue,  and  time  his  fpeech." 
Again,  in  The  York/Jiire  Tragedy,  16O8  : 

*'  The  fureft  way  to  charm  a  woman's  tongue, 
^'  Is — break  her  neck  : — a  politician  did  it." 
The  fame  phrafe  is  alfo  employed  by  Chapman  in  his  verfion  of 
the  fifth  Piad  : 

"  Downe  from  the  chariot  he  fell,  his  gay  arms  fliin'd  and 

rung, 
"  The  fwift  liorfe  trembled,  and  his  foule  for  ever  charm' d 
his  tongue." 
Pliny  Informs  us,  that  favete  Unguis  was  the  conftant  exclama- 
tion before  any  religious  charm  was  applied.     From  this  circum- 
ftance  the  phrafe,  to  charm  a  tongue,  might  have  originated. 

Steevens. 
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My  miftrefs  ^  here  lies  murder'd  in  her  bed. 

All,  O  heavens  forefend  ! 

Emil.  And  your  reports  have  fet  the  murder  on. 

0th.  Nay,  flare  not,  mafters ;  it  is  true,  indeed. 

Gra.  'Tis  a  flrange  truth. 

MoN,  O  monflrous  a6t ! 

Emil.  Villainy,  villainy,  villainy  !-— 

I  think  upon't, — I  think, — I  fmell't ; — O  villainy  ! 
I  thought  fo  then  ;- — I'll  kill  myfelf  for  grief. — 

0  villainy,  villainy  ! 

Iago.  What,  are  you  mad  ?  I  charge  you,    get 
you  home. 

Emil.  Good  gentlemen,    let  me  have  leave  to 
fpeak ;. 
'Tis  proper  I  obey  him,  but  not  now ; — 
Perchance,  lago,  I  will  ne'er  go  home. 

0th.  O  !   O  !  O  !  [_Hangi7ig  over  his  Wife. 

Emil.  Nay,  lay  thee  down,  and  roar ; 

For  thou  haft  kill'd  the  fvveeteft  innocent. 
That  e'er  did  lift  up  eye. 

0  th.  O,  fhe  was  foul  ! — 

IRifing. 

1  fcarce  did  know  you,  uncle:    There  lies  your 

niece, 

*  My  vuflrefs  &c.]  This  line,  and  the  following  fix  fpeeches, 
are  wanting  in  the  firlt  quarto.     Steevens. 

*  /  thought  fo  then  j]  i.  e.  at  the  inftant  when  fhe  gave  Def- 
demona's  handkerchief  to  lago  :  for  even  then  Emilia  appears  to 
have  fufpefted  it  wag  fought  after  for  no  honeft  purpofe,  and 
therefore  allcs  her  hutband — 

"  What  will  you  do  with  it  ?"  &c. 
Seep.  393.    Steevens. 
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Whofe  breath,    indeed,   thefe  hands   have  newly 

ftopp'd : 
I  know,  this  aS:  fhows  homble  and  grim. 

Gra.  Poor  Defdemona  !   I  am  glad  thy  father's 
dead; 
Thy  match  was  mortal  to  him,  and  pure  grief 
Shore  his  old  thread  in  twain  :  did  he  live  now, 
This  fight  would  make  him  do  a  defperate  turn, 
Yea,  curfe  his  better  angel  from  his  fide. 
And  fall  to  reprobation .4 

0th.  'Tis  pitiful  :  but  yet  lago  knows, 
That  flie  with  Caflio  hath  the  a6t  of  fhame 
A  thoufand  times  committed  ;'^  Caflio  confefs'd  it : 


^   Yea,  curfe  his  better  angel  from  his  fide, 
u4}id  fall  to  reprolation.']  So,  in  our  author's  144th  Sonnet : 

"  my  female  evil 

"  Tempteth  my  letter  angel  from  my  Jlde.'"     Malone. 

•  reprobation.']  Both  the  firft  and  fecond  folio  read — repro- 
lance.     Steevens. 

*  A  thoufand  times  committed  ;]  This  is  another  paflage  which 
feems  to  fuppofe  a  longer  fpace  comprifed  in  the  a6tion  of  this 
play  than  the  fcenes  include.     Johnson. 

That  file  with  Ca^Jio  hath  the  a6i  of  Jliame 

A  thoufand  times  committed; . 

And  again  :  ^ 

'Tis  not  a  year  or  two  flioivs  us  a  man. 
I  am  not  convinced  from  thefe  pafTages  only,  that  a  longer  fpace 
is  comprifed  in  the  aftion  of"  this  play  than  the  fcenes  include. 

What  Othello  mentions  in  the  firlt  inftance,  might  have  paiFed 
ftill  more  often,  before  they  were  married,  when  Cafiio  went  be- 
tween them  5  for  (he,  who  could  find  means  to  elude  the  vigilance 
of  her  father  in  refpeft  of  Othello,  might  have  done  fo  in  refpeft 
of  Caffio,  when  there  was  time  enough  for  the  occurrence  iup- 
pofed  to  have  happened.  A  jealous  perfon  will  aggravate  all  he 
thinks,  or  fpeaks  of  j  and  might  ufe  a  thoufand  for  a  much  lefs 
number,  only  to  give  weight  to  his  cenfure  :  nor  would  it  have 
anfwered  any  purpofe  to  have  made  Othello  a  little  nearer  or  fur- 
ther off  from  truth  in  his  calculation.  We  might  apply  the  poet's 
Ovn  words  in  Cymbdine  : 
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And  fhe  did  gratify  his  amorous  works 
With  that  recognizance  and  pledge  of  love 
Which  I  firft  gave  her ;  I  faw  it  in  his  hand  j 
It  was  a  handkerchiefjS  an  antique  token 

"  fpare  your  ai  itlimetick  j 

"  Once,  and  a  million." 
The  latter  is  a  proverbial  expreflion,  and  might  have  been  In- 
troduced with  propriety,  had  they  been  married  only  a  day  or  two. 
Emilia's  reply  perhaps  was  dicStfited  by  her  own  private  experi- 
ence ;  and  feems  to  mean  only,  "  that  it  is  too  foon  to  judge  of 
a  hulband's  difpofitionj  or  thatDefdemona  mufl:  not  be  furprifed 
at  the  difcovery  of  Othello's  jealoufy,  for  it  is  not  even  a  year  or 
two  that  will  difplay  all  the  failings  of  a  man." 

Mr.  Toilet,  however,  on  this  occafion  has  produced  feveral  inr 
ftances  in  fupport  of  Dr.  Johnfon's  opinion  ;  and  as  I  am  unable 
to  explain  them  in  favour  of  my  own  fuppolition,  I  lliall  lay  them 
before  the  publick. 

iV^fc  III.  fc.  iii.  Othello  fays  : 

"  What  fenfe  had  I  of  her  flolen  hours  of  luft  ? 

**  I  faw  it  not,  thought  it  not,  it  harm'd  not  me  : 

?*■  I  Jlept  the  next  Jiight  well,  was  free  and  merry  : 

"  I  found  not  Caffio's  kiffes  on  her  lips. 
*'  On  Othello's  wedding  night  he  and  Callio  embarked  from  Ve- 
nice, where  Defdemona  was  left  under  the  care  of  lago.  They 
all  meet  at  Cyprus  ;  and  fince  their  arrival  there,  the  i'cenes  in- 
clude only  one  night,  the  night  of  the  celebration  of  their  nup- 
tials, lago  had  not  then  infufed  any  jealoufy  into  Othello's  mind, 
nor  did  he  fufpe6t  any  former  intimacy  between  Caflio  and  Def- 
demona, but  only  thought  it  '  apt  and  of  great  credit  that  fhe 
loved  him.'  What  night  then  was  there  to  intervene  between 
CaJJios  kiffes  and  Othello  s  fleeping  the  next  night  well  ?  lago 
has  faid,  '  I  lay  with  Cajjio  lately,'  which  he  could  not  have  done, 
unlefs  they  had  been  longer  at  Cyprus  than  is  reprefented  in  the 
play  5  nor  could  Caffio  have  kept  away,  for  the  fpace  of  a  whole 
week,  from  Bianca."     Steevens. 

In  confirmation  of  Johnfon's  obfervation,  that  this  and  feveral 
other  paffages  tend  to  prove  that  a  larger  fpace  of  time  is  com- 
prized in  the  adion  of  this  play  than  the  Icenes  include,  we  may 
cite  that  in  which  Emilia  fays,  "  That  her  hultand  had  a  hundred 
times  woo'd  her  to  Ileal  Defdemona's  handkerchief." 

M.Mason. 
^  It  was  a  handkerchief,  kc.']  Othello  tells  his  wife,  Ad  III. 
fc.  iv  : 
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My  father  gave  my  mother. 

Emil.  O  heaven  !  O  heavenly  powers  ! 

Iago.  Come,  hold  your  peace. 

Emil,  'Twill  out,  'twill  out ; — I  hold  my  peace, 
fir  ?   no ; 
No,  I  will  fpeak  as  liberal  as  the  air  ;^ 

"  that  handkerchief 

"  Did  an  Egyptian  to  my  mother  give." 
And  here  he  fays  : 

It  was  a  handkerchief, 

My  father  gave  my  viother. 
This  kft  paffage  has  been  cenfared  as  an  overfight  in  the  poet  j 
tut  perhaps  it  exhibits  only  a  frefli  proof  of  his  art.  The  firft 
account  of  the  handkerchief,  as  given  by  Othello,  was  purpofely 
oftentatious,  in  order  to  alarm  his  wife  the  more.  "When  he 
mentions  it  a  fecond  time,  the  truth  was  fufficient  for  his  purpofe. 
This  circumllance  of  the  handkerchief  is  perhaps  ridiculed  by 
Ben  Jonfon,  in  his  Poetajler  :  "  — you  fhall  fee  me  do  the  Moor  j 
mafter,  lend  me  your  _/car/."     Steevens. 

I  queftion  whether  Othello  was  written  early  enough  to  be  ri- 
<3iculed  by  The  Poetnfier.  There  were  many  other  Moors  on  the 
fiage. 

It  is  certain  at  leaft,  that  the  paffage : 

"  Our  new  heraldry  is  hands,  not  hearts," 
could  not  be  inferted  before  the  middle  of  the  year  161I. 

Farmer. 

If  the  allufion  in  The  Poetafier  (which  was  printed  in  I6OI,) 
were  to  Othello,  it  would  fix  its  date  much  earlier  than  I  conceive 
it  to  have  been  written. — But  the  allufion  in  the  palfage  quoted, 
is  not  to  Othello,  but  to  an  old  play  called  The  Battle  of  alcazar, 
1594. — In  The  Poetajler,  Pyrgus,  who  fays,  *'  you  fliall  fee  me 
do  the  Moor,"  proceeds  in  the  fame  fcene,  and  repeats  an  abfurd 
fpeech  of  the  Moor's  m  The  Battle  of  Alcazar,  beginning  with 
this  line : 

"  Where  art  thou,  boy  ?  where  is  Calipolis  ?" 
which  afcertains  the  allufion  to  be  to  that  play.     Malone. 

^  No,  Twill  J'peak  as  liberal  as  the  air  3]  The  folio  reads  : 

TIL  be  in  fpeahing  literal  as  the  north. 
Lileral  is  free,  under  no  control.     So,  in  Hamlet : 

"  Which  lileral  ihepherds  give  a  grofier  name." 
This  quality  of  the  North  wind  is  alfo  mentioned  in  The  IVhite 
Devil,  or  Vittoria  Corombona,  1U12  : 
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Let  heaven,  and  men,  and  devils,  let  them  all. 
All,  all,  cry  Hiame  againft  me,  yet  I'll  fpeak. 

Iago.  Be  wife,  and  get  you  home. 

Emil,  I  will  not. 

[Iago  offers  toftah  his  Wife. 

Gra.  Fye ! 

Your  fword  upon  a  woman  ? 

Emil.  O  thou  dull  Moor!  that  handkerchief  thou 
fpeak'fl  of, 
I  found  by  fortune,  and  did  give  my  hulband  ; 
For  often,   with  a  folemn  earneftnefs, 
(More  than,  indeed,  belong'd  to  fuch  a  trifle,) 
He  begg'd  of  me  to  Heal  it. 

Iago,  Villainous  whore ! 

Emil.  She  give  it  Caffio  !  no,  alas  ;  I  found  it. 
And  I  did  give't  my  hulband. 

Iago.  Filth,  thou  liefl. 

Emil.  By  heaven,  I  do  not ;  I  do  not,  gentle- 
men: 
O  murd'rous  coxcomb  !  what  fhould  fuch  a  fool 
Do  with  fo  good  a  wife  ? 

\\XGO  ftahs  Emilia,  then  runs  out, 

Oth,  Are  there  no  ftones  in  heaven. 

But  what  ferve  for  the  thunder  V — Precious  villain  ! 

"  And  let  th'  irregular  North  wind  fweep  her  up," 
Again,  in  Jeronimo,  i.  e,  the  firftpart  of  The  Spanijh  Tragedy, 
1605  : 

"^  Now  let  your  bloods  be  lileral  as  the  fea." 

Steevens. 
No,  I  will  fpeak  us  lileral  as  the  air  {\    The  quarto,  l622, 
reads  : 

ril  he  in  /peaking  lileral  as  the  air. 
The  text  is  formed  out  of  the  two  copies.     Malone. 

"^  Are  there  no  Jlones  in  heaven. 
But  what  ferve  for  the  thunder  ?']  Othello  does  not  demand 
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Gba.  The  woman  falls;  fare,  he  has  kill'd  his 
wife. 

Emil.  Ay,  ay ;  O,  lay  me  by  my  miftrefs'  fide ! 

Gra.  He's  gone,  but  his  wife's  kill'd. 

MoN.  'Tis  a  notorious  villain.     Take  you  this 
weapon, 
Which  I  have  here  recover'd  from  the  Moor  : 
Come,  guard  the  door  without ;  let  him  not  pafs. 


a  thunderbolt  for  lago.  He  only  alks,  if  there  are  no  lefler  de- 
grees of  chaftifement  more  proportioned  to  the  guilt  of  mortals, 
ready  to  drop  down  on  fuch  villains  as  lago,  though  Omnipotence 
withholds  its  thunder,  as  too  noble  an  inftrument  for  the  punifh- 
ment  of  crimes  like  his  ? 

The  fame  thought  occurs  in  The  Revenger  s  Tragedy,  I6OQ  : 

"  Is  there  no  thunder  left  ?  or  is't  kept  up 

"  In  ftock,  for  heavier  vengeance  ?" 
Shakfpeare  might,  however,  mean,  does  heaven  referve  Us 
thunder  only  to  make  a  noife  ?  has  it  no  implements  of  mifchicf 
to  punifh  as  well  as  terrify  ? 

"  quum  fulmina  torques, 

"  Necquicquam  horremus  ?  cfecique  in  nubibus  ignes 

"  Terrificant  animos,  et  inania  murmura  mifcent  ?" 

Steevens. 
Steevens's  laft  explanation  of  this  paflage  appears  to  be  juft, 
his  firft  was  unnatural.  We  cannot  fuppofe  that  Othello  in  the 
paroxyfm  of  refentment,  agitation,  and  defpair,  fhould  think  any 
crimes  more  heinous  than  that  of  lago. — It  is  difficult  indeed  to 
conceive  a  crime  that  demanded  a  heavier  vengeance. 

M.  Masok. 
The  meaning,  I  think,  is, — ^^Has  not  Heaven  one  fupernumerary 
bolt,  to  hurl  directly  at  the  head  of  this  atrocious  villain  ?  Mult 
all  the  llores  of  its  arfenal  be  referved  for  common  ^nd  ordinary 
thunder,  which,  though  fometimes  dellru61ive,  is  in  the  ufua! 
courfe  of  nature  not  fpecifically  pointed  at  a  particular  object  r 

"  Magne  regnator  deum, 

"  Tarn  lentus  audis  fcelera  ?  tarn  lentus  vidcs  ? 

"■  Ecquando  faeva  fulmen  emittes  manu, 

"  Si  nunc  ferenum  eft  ? • 

"  Cur  dextra,  divum  reftor  atque  hominum,  vacat 

"  Tua,  ncc  trifulca  mundus  ardefcit  face  ? 

"  \b  hunc  foncs,  hunc  Jlgas  ?"     Malone. 
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But  kill  him  rather ;  I'll  after  that  fame  vlllah?, 
For  'tis  a  damned  Have. 

[_Exeunt  Mont  an  o  cmd  Gkatiano., 

Oth.  I  am  not  valiant  neither. 

But  every  puny  whipfter  gets  my  fword  : — 
But  why  fhould  honour  outlive  honefty  ? 
Let  it  go  all. 

Emil.  What  did  thy  fong  bode,  lady  ? 

Hark,  can'fi:  thou  hear  me  ?  I  will  play  the  fwan, 
And  die  in  mufick  ;^ — fFilloiu,  willoiv,  7uilloiu. — 
Moor,  fhe  was  chafie ;  (lie  lov'd  thee,  cruel  Moor  ; 
So  come  my  foul  to  blifs,  as  I  fpeak  true  ; 
So  fpeaking  as  I  think,  I  die, — I  die.  [Diesi 

Oth.  I  have  another  weapon  in  this  chamber, 
It  is  a  fword  of  Spain,  the  ice-brook's  temper  ;9 — 

*  /  ivill  play  the  fwan, 

And  die  in  mujick  ;  &c.]  This,  and  the  two-former  lines  of 
the  fpeech,  are  wanting  in  the  firft  quarto. 

The  fame  thought  has  aheady  occurred  in  The  Merchant  of 
Venice  : 

"  ■    ■    ■  he  makes  a  fwan-like  end^ 

"  Fading  in  miifick  :" . 

Again,  in  King  John  : 

" this  pale  faint  fwan, 

**  Who  chants  a  woful  hymn  to  his  own  death." 

Steevens. 

'  the  ice-brook's  temper  j]  In  the  firft  edition  it  is — Ife- 

trooke's  temper.  Thence  corrupted  to  Ice-brook's.  Elro's  tem- 
per :  the  waters  of  that  river  of  Spain  are  particularly  famous  for 
tempering  of  fteel.  The  fineft  arms  in  the  world,  the  Catalonian 
fufees.     Pope. 

I  believe  the  old  reading  changed  to  ice-lrook  is  right.  Steel 
is  hardened  by  being  put  red-hot  into  very  cold  water. 

JOHNSOX. 

The  particular  name  of  the  ice-lrook  may  be  determined  by 
the  following  paifages  in  Martial.  It  was  undoubtedly  the  brook 
or  rivulet  called  Suio  (ni;w  Xalon),  near  Bilbilis  in  Celtiberia. 
In  this  the  Spaniards  plunged  all  their  fwords  and  other  weapons 
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O,  here  it  is : — Uncle,  I  muft  come  forth. 

Gra.  l_PFith{li.']  If  thou  attempt  it,  it  will  cofi 
thee  dear ; 
Thou  haft  no  weapon,  and  perforce  muft  fufFer. 

0th.  Look  in  upon  me  then,  and  fpeak  with  me, 
Or,  naked  as  I  am,  I  will  afiault  thee. 


while  hot  from  the  forge ;  and  to  the  icy  quality  of  the  waters^ 
they  were  indebted  for  their  llubborn  temper : 

"  Ssevo  Bilbilln  optimam  metallo 

"  Et  ferro  Plateam  fuo  fonantemi 

"  Quam  flu6lu  tenui  fed  inquieto 

"  Armorum  Salo  temperator  ambit." 
Again : 

"  Quibus  remiflum  corpus  aftringes  brevi 

"  Salone  qui  ferrum  gelat." 
Again : 

"  Pugioj  quem  curvis  fignat  brevis  orblta  venis, 

"  Stridentem  gelidis  hunc  Salo  tinxit  aquis." 
Again,  m  Jujiin,  1.44:  "  Proecipua  his  quidem  ferri  materia  fed 
aqua  ipfa  ferro  violentior ;  quippe  temperamento  ejus  ferrum 
acrius  redditur ;  nee  ullum  apud  eos  telum  probatur  quod  non 
aut  in  Bilbili  fluvio  aut  Chalybe  tingatur.  Unde  etiam  Chalybes 
fiuvii  hujus  finitimi  appellati,  ferroque  caeteris  praeftare  dicuntur." 
Thefe  parts  of  Spain  have  been  at  all  times  famous  for  the  temper 
of  their  arms.     Steevens. 

I  incline  to  read  : 

It  is  a  fword  of  Spain,  'tis  ebroes  temper. 
If  we  fuppofe  that  the  words  ['tis  ebroes]  were  huddled  toge- 
ther either  in  tranfcribing  or  compofing,  thus,  ['tisebroes]  the 
compofitor  in  running  it  over  with  his  eye,  might  (to  make  it 
fenfe  as  he  thought)  add  a  couple  of  letters  and  divide  the  words 
thus  [t/i'ifebroAes]  which  is  nearly  as  it  Hands  in  the  old  quarto. 
I  doubt  whether  ice-brooks  are  ufual  in  the  climate  of  Spain. 

Blackstone. 

the  ice-brook's  temper;'}    The  quarto,  l622,    has — T/i 

Irookes,  which  is  only  the  old  fpelling  of  Ice-brooke's,  the  read- 
ing of  the  folio.  Sir  William  Blacktlone  doubts  whether  ice- 
hrooks  are  ufual  in  the  climate  of  Spain.  How  that  fa6t  may  be^ 
I  know  not ;  and  I  am  confident  Shakfpeare  did  not  inquire, 

Maloni. 

Vol.  XIX.  L  I 
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Re-enter  Gratiank). 

Gra.  What  is  the  matter  ? 

Oth.  Behold  !  I  have  a  weapon  ; 

A  better  never  did  itfelf  fuftain 
Upon  a  foldier's  thigh  :'  I  have  feen  the  day, 
That,  with  this  little  arm,  and  this  good  fword, 
I  have  made  my  way  through  more  impediments 
Than  twenty  times  your  flop  :- — But,  O  vain  boafl ! 
Who  can  control  his  fate  ?  'tis  not  fo  now.— 
Be  not  afraid,  though  you  do  fee  me  weapon'd  ;3 
Here  is  my  journey's  end,  here  is  my  butt. 
And  very  fea-mark  of  my  utmoft  fail. 
Do  you  go  back  difmay'd  ?  'tis  a  loft  fear ; 
Man  but  a  rulh  againft  Othello's  breaft. 
And  he  retires  ; — Where  fhould  Othello  go  ? — 
NoWj  how  doft  thou  look  now?  O  ill-ftarr'd  wench  !♦ 


'  A  letter  never  did  itfelf  fujla'm 

Upon  a  foldiers  thigh  .*]    So,  in  The  Two  Nolle  Kinfmen; 
by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  1634  : 

*< On  his  thigh  a  fword 

"  Hung  by  a  curious  baldricke,  when  he  frowns, 
•*  To  feal  his  will  by  ;   letter,  on  my  conjcience, 
"  Never  was  Joldiefs  friend."     Malone. 

*  I  have  made  my  tvdy  through  more  impediments 

Than  twenty  times  your  Jiop  :'\' So,  in  Coriolanus,  ic.  i; 

*'  cracking  ten  thoufand  curbs 

"  Of  more  ftrong  link  afunder,  than  can  ever 
"  Appear  in  your  impediment."     Stjsevens. 

^  though  you  do  fee  vie  weapon'd  j]    This  uncommon 

participle  is  ufed  by  Sidney  in  his  Arcadia.     Malone. 

•*  O  ill  Jtarr'd  wench  !]  This  and  the  fix  preceding  lines, 

are  omitted  in  the  lirft  quarto.  JFerich  originally  fignified  only  a 
young  wonifin.  Caffandra,  in  Whetilone's  Promos  and  Caf 
fandra,  1578,  fays  of  herfelf : 

"  O  wretched  wench,  where  may  I  firft  com  play  ne  ?" 
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Pale  as  thy  fmock  !  when  we  fhall  meet  at  compt. 
This  look  of  thine  will  hurl  my  foul  from  heaven, 
And  fiends  will  fnatch  at  it.     Cold,  cold,  my  girl  ? 
Even  like  thy  chaftity. — 
O  curfed,  curfed  flave  ! — Whip  me,  ye  devils, 
From  the  pofleffion  of  this  heavenly  fight ! 
Blow  me  about  in  winds  !  roaft  me  in  fulphur  ! 
Wafh  me  in  fteep-down  gulfs  of  liquid  fire  !— 
O  Defdemona  !  Defdemona !  dead  ? 
Dead  ?  O  !  O  1  O  ! 


EnterLiO'DoyicOf  Montano,  Cassio,  carried  in 
a  Chair,  and  Officers,  zvith  Iago,  prifoner. 

Lob.  Where  is  this  rafh  and  moft  unfortunate. 

man  ? 
0th,  That's  he,  that  was  Othello ;  here  I  am. 

LoD.    Where  is  that  viper  ?    bring  the   villaiii 
forth. 

0th.  I  look  down  towards  his  feet  ;5 — but  that's 
a  fable  : 
If  that  thou  be'fi:  a  devil,  I  cannot  kill  thee. 

[Othello  wounds  Iaqo. 

Again : 

''  Therefore,  fweet  wenche,  helpe  me  to  rue  my  woe." 
The  word  is  ufed  without  any  difhonourable  meaning  in  the  Bible: 
"  Now  Jonathan  and  Ahimaaz  flayed  by  En-rogel ;  (for  they 
might  not  be  feen  to  come  into  the  city  :)  and  a  wench  went  and 
told  them ;  and  they  went  and  told  king  David."  2  Savi.  xvii. 
J/. 
And  again,  by  Gawin  Douglas,  in  his  verfion  of  the  ySfieid  ; 

**  audetque  viris  concurrere  virgo." 

"  This  wenjlhe  lloutlye  rencounter  durft  with  men." 

Steevens. 

*  towards  his  feet  5]  To  fee  if,  according  to  the  common 

opinion,  his  feet  be  cloven.     Johnson. 

.  LI2 
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LoDi  Wrench  his  fword  from  him. 

Iago.  I  bleed,  fir ;  but  not  kill'd. 

0th.  I  am  not  forry  neither  ;  I'd  have  thee  live  j 
For,  m  my  fenfe,  'tis  happinefs  to  die.^ 

LoD.  O  thou  Othello,  that  was  once  To  good, 
FalFn  in  the  pra6lice  ^  of  a  curfed  Have, 
What  (hall  be  faid  to  thee  ? 

0th.  Why,  any  thing  i 

An  honourable  murderer,  if  you  will ; 
For  nought  I  did  in  hate,  but  all  in  honour, 

LoD.  This  wretch  hath  part  confefs'd  his  villainy : 
Did  you  and  he  confent  in  Caflio's  death  ? 

0th.  Ay. 

Cas.  Dear  general,  I  never  gave  you  caufe.* 

0th.  I  do  believe  it,  and  I  alk  your  pardon. 
Will  you,  I  pray  you,  demand  that  demi-devil^ 
Why  he  hath  thus  enfnarM  my  foul  and  body  ? 

Iago,  Demand  me  nothing  :  What  you  know, 
you  know : 
From  this  time  forth  I  never  will  fpeak  word. 

*  For,  in  viy  fenfe,  'tis  happinefs  to  die.'}  The  fame  thought 
has  already  occurred  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

"  'Tis  well  thou'rt  gone, — 

"  If  it  be  well  to  live."     Steevens. 

'  in  the  practice —.']  In  the  Jharey  by  the  Jiratagem.. 

Johnson* 
See  Vol.  XVII.  p.  42(5,  n.  /5,    MAtoNfe. 

®  Dear  general,  1  never  gave  you  caufe.']  Our  poet,  probably 
without  knowing  it,  has  ufed  the  words  of  TheSpaniJh  Tragedy, 
1605:  ■-;     :    . 

"  Hieronymo,  I  never  gave  thee  ciirife  ?" 

This  phrale,  a  very  familiar  one,  is  alfo  employed  in  p.  427, 

"  Alas,  the  day  I  I  never  gave  him  caufe."    Maione, 
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LqP.  Wliat  ?  not  to  pray  ? 

Gra.  Torments  will  ope  your  lips. 

Oth,  Well,  thou  doft  bed. 

LoD.  Sir,    you  (hall  underfland  what  hath  be- 
fall'n, 
Which,  as  I  think,  you  know  not :  Here  is  a  letter. 
Found  in  the  pocket  of  the  llain  Koderigo  ; 
And  here,  another  :  the  one  of  them  imports 
The  death  of  Caffio  to  be  undertook 
By  Roderigo. 

Oth.  O  villain ! 

Cas.  Moft  heathenifh,  and  moft  grofs  I^ 

LoD.  Now  here's  another  difcontented  paper, 
Found  in  his  pocket  too ;  and  this,  it  Teems, 
Roderigo  meant  to  have  fent  this  dainned  villain ; 
But  that,  belike,  lago  in  the  interim  * 
Came  in  and  fatisfied  him. 

Oth.  O  the  pernicious  caitiff! — 

How  came  you,  Caffio,  by  that  handkerchief 
That  was  my  wife's  ? 

Cas.  I  found  it  in  my  chamber: 

And  he  himfelf  confefs'd,  but  even  now,- 


^  Oth.  O  villain  ! 
Caf.  Mojl  heathenijh,  and  mojl  grofs  /]  Read,  for  the  fake 
of  bdth  fenfe  and  metre  : 
Oth.  Q  viUainy  ! 
Caf.  Mojl  heathenijh,  and  mojl  grofs. 

Hitsojf. 

'  in  the  interim  — ]  The  firft  copy  has — in  the  nick.    Jt 

was,  I  fuppofe,  thought  upofi  revifal,  that  nick  was  too  familiar. 

Johnson. 

'  -  '  confefs'd,  but  even  now,"]  The  quarto,  J  622,  reads— 
confefs'd  it  even  now.    The  folio— confefs'd  if,  liit  even  now. 
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That  there  he  dropp'd  it,  for  a  fpeclal  purpofe. 
Which  wrought  to  his  defire. 

0th.  O  fool !  fool !  fool ! 

Cas.  There  is,  befides,  in  Roderigo's  letter, — 
How  he  upbraids  lago,  that  he  made  him 
Brave  me  upon  the  watch  ;  whereon  it  came 
That  I  was  caft  :  And  even  but  now  he  fpake,^ 
After  long  feeming  dead, — lago  hurt  him, 
lago  fet  him  on. 

LoD.  You  muft  forfake  this  room,  and  go  with 
us; 
Your  power  and  your  command  is  taken  off. 
And  CaiTio  rules  in  Cyprus.     For  this  flave, — 
If  there  be  any  cunning  cruelty. 
That  can  torment  him  much,  and  hold  him  long^ 
It  fhall  be  his :  You  fhall  clofe  prifoner  reft. 
Till  that  the  nature  of  your  fault  be  known 
To  the  Venetian  (late  : — Come,  bring  him  away. 

Otii.  Soft  you  ;  a  word  or  two,  before  you  go. 
I  have  done  the  Hate  fome  fervice,  and  they  know 

it; 
No  more  of  that : — I  pray  you,  in  your  letters. 
When  you  fhall  thefe  unlucky  deeds  relate. 
Speak  of  me  as  I  am  ;3  nothing  extenuate. 
Nor  fet  down  aught  in  malice  :  then  muft  you  fpeak 
Of  one,  that  lov'd  not  wifely,  but  too  well ; 
Of  one,  not  ealily  jealous,  but,  being  wrought, 
Perplex'd  in  the  extreme;  of  One,  whofe^hand, 
Like  the  bafe  Jiidean,  threw  a  pearl  away, 

"the  word  it  was  manifeftly   caught  by  the  compofftcfr's  ty^ 
glancing  on  the  fubfequent  line.     Malone. 

^  Speak  of  me  as  I  am  ;']  The  firft  quarto  reads,- — Spea%  of 
tjiem  as  they  are.  .  The  prefent  reading,  which  is  the  reading  of 
the  folioj  has  more  force.    Johnson. 
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Richer  than  all  his  tribe  ;*   of  one,  whofe  fubdu'd 
eyes, 

*  -of  one,  711  ho fe  hand, 

Like  the  iafe  Jiidean,  threw  a  peurl  away. 
Richer  than  all  his  tribe  j]     I  have  reftored  Judian,  from 
the  elder  quarto,  as  the  genuuie  and  more  eligible  reading.    Mr. 
Pope  thinks  this  was  occafioned  probably  by  the  word  tribe  juft 
after  :  I  have  many  reafons  to  opjwfc  this  opinion.     In  the  firft 
place,  the  moft  ignorant  Indian,  I  believe,  is  fo  far  the  reverie 
of  the  dunghiil-cock  in  the  fable,  as  to  know  the  eftimation  of 
a  pearl  beyond  that  of  a  barley-corn.     So  that,  in  that  refpeft, 
the  thought  itfelf  would  not  be  jull.     Then,  if  our  author  had 
defigned  to  refleft  on  the  ignorance  of  the  Indian  without  any 
farther  reproach,  he  would  have  called  him  rude,  and  not  Iafe. 
Again,  I  am  perfuaded,  as  my  friend  Mr.  Warburton  long  ago 
obferved,  the  phrafe  is  not  here  literal,  hut  metaphorical ;  and, 
by  his  pearl,  our  author  very  properly  means  a  fine  ivonian. 
But  Mr.  Pope  objeds  farther  to  the  reading  Judian,  bccaufe,  to 
make  fenfe  of  this,  we  muft  pre-fuppofe  fome  particular  ftory  of 
a  Jew  alluded  to  :  which  is  much  lefs  obvious  :  but  has  Shak- 
fpeare  never  done  this,  but  in  this  fingle  inftance  ?     I  am  fatif- 
fied,  in  his  Judian,  he  is  alluding  to  Herod;  who,  hi  a  fit  of 
blind  jealouly,  threw  away  fuch  a  jewel  of  a  wife  as  Mariamne 
was  to  him.     What  can  be  more  parallel  in  circumfiance,  than 
the  conduct  of  Herod  and  Othello  ?     Nor  was  the  ftory  fo  little 
obvious  as  INIr.  Pope  feems  to  imagine  :  for,  in  the  year  l6l3j 
the  Lady  Elizabeth  Carew  publiChed  n  tragedy  palled  Mariam, 
the  Fair  Queen  of  Jewry.     I  (hall  only  add,    that  our  author 
might  write  Judian  or  Judean,  (if  that  Ihould  be  alledged  as 
any  objeftion,)  inftead  of  Judcean,  with  the  fame  licence  and 
change  of  accent,  as,  in  his  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  he  fliortens 
tlie  fecond  fyllable  of  Euphrates  in  pronunciation  :  which  was  a 
liberty  likewife  taken  by  Spenfer,  of  whom  our  author  was  a 
fiudious  imitator.     Theobald. 

Like  the  bafe  Judean.]  Thus  the  folic.  The  firft  quarto, 
1622,  reads — Indian.  Mr.  Theobald  therefore  is  not  accurate 
in  the  preceding'  note,  in  his  account  of  the  old  copies. 

Malonb. 

The  elder  quarto  reads  Judiaui  and  this  is  certainly  right. 
And  by  the  Judian  is  meant  Herod,  whofe  ufage  to  Mariamne 
is  fo  appofite  to  tlie  fpeaker's  cafe,  that  a  more  proper  inftance 
could  not  be  thought  of.     Befides,  he  was  the  fubjed  of  a  tra^ 
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Albeit  unufed  to  the  melting  mood,5 


gedy  at  that  time,  as  appears  from  the  words  in  Hamlet,  where 
an  ill  player  is  defcribed — 

"  ^  to  out-herod  Herod." 

The  metaphorical  term  of  a  pearl  for  a  fine  woman,  is  fo  com- 
mon as  fcarce  to  need  examples.  In  Troilus  and  CreJJidd,  a 
lover  fays  of  his  miftrefs-i^ 

"  There  fhe  lies  a  pearl." — 
And  again  : 

"  Why  flie  is  a  pearl,  whofe  price"    &c. 

Warburton. 

I  cannot  join  with  tlie  learned  criticks  in  conceiving  this  paf- 
fage  to  refer  either  to  the  ignorance  of  the  natives  of  India,  in 
refpeft  of  pearls,  or  the  welUkiiown  ftory  of  Herod  and  Mari- 
amne.  The  poet  might  juft  as  fairly  be  fuppofed  to  have  alluded 
to  that  of  Jephthah  and  his  daughter. 

Othello,  in  deteftation  of  what  he  had  done,  feems  to  compare 
himfelf  to  another  perfon  who  had  thrown  away  a  thing  of  va- 
lue,  with  fome  circumftances  of  the  meaneji  villainy,  which 
the  epithet  bafe  feems  to  imply  in  its  general  fenfe,  though  it  is 
fometimes  ufed  only  for  low  or  mean.  The  Indian  could  not 
properly  be  termed  bafe  in  the  former  and  moil  common  fenfe, 
whofe  fault  was  ignorance,  which  brings  its  own  excufe  with 
it ;  and  the  crime  of  Herod  furely  deferves  a  more  aggravated 
diftin6tion.  For  though  in  e\ery  crime,  great  as  well  as  fmall, 
there  is  a  degree  of  bafenefs,  yet  thefuriis  agitatus  amor,  fuch 
as  contributed  to  that  of  Herod,  feems  to  alk  a  ftronger  word 
to  charadlerize  it  J  as  there  was  fpir it  at  leaft  in  what  he  did, 
though  the  fpirit  of  a  fiend,  and  the  epithet  bafe  would  better 
fuit  with  petty  larceny  than  royal  guilt.  Befides,  the  fimile 
appears  to  me  too  appofite  almoll  to  be  ufed  on  the  occafion,  and 
is  little  more  than  bringing  the  fatSt  into  comparifon  with  itfelf. 
Each  through  jealoufy  had  deftroyed  an  innocent  wife,  circum- 
ftances fo  parallel,  as  hardly  to  admit  of  that  variety  which  we 
generally  find  in  one  allufion,  which  is  meant  to  illuftrate  ano- 
ther, and  at  the  fame  time  to  appear  as  more  than  a  fuperfluous 
ornament.     Of  a  like  kind  of  imperfedion,  there  is  an  inftance 


5  — . whofe fiibdud  eyes, 

Albeit  unufed  to'  the  melting  mood,]  So,  in  our  poet's  30th 
Sonnet :  , 

''■-"■"     '*  Then  cari  I  drown  a«  eye  ttftttj'rf  ^o^oe^."     Malone. 
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Drop  tears  as  faft  as  the  Arabian  trees 


in  Virgil,    Book  XI.  where,  after  Camilla  and  her  attendants 
have  been  defcribed  as  abfolute  Amazons, — 

"  At  medias  inter  ciedes  exuitat  Amazon, 
"  Unum  exerta  latus  pugnae  pharetata  Camilla. — 
"  Et  circum  \e&x  comites,"  &:c. 
we  find  them,  nine  lines  after,  compared  to  the  Amazons  thcm- 
felves,  to  Hippolita  or  Penthefilea,  furrounded  by  their  com- 
panions : 

"  Quales  Threiciae,  cum  flumina  Thermodontis 
"  Pultant,  et  piftis  bellantur  Amazones  armis  : 
*'  Sen  circum  Hippolyten,  feu  cum  fe  martia  curru 
"  Penthefilea  refert." 
What  is  this  but  bringing  a  fa6l  into  comparifon   with  itfelf? 
Neither  do  I  believe  the  poet  intended  to  make  the  prefent  (imile 
coincide  with  all  the  circumftances  of  Othello's  fituation,  but 
merely  with  the  fingle  aft  of  having  bafely  (as  he  himfelf  terms 
it)  deftroyed  that  on  which  he  ought  to  have  fet  a  greater  value. 
As  the  pearl  may  bear  a  iileral  as  well  as  a  nietapkorical  fcnfe, 
I  would  rather  choofe  to  take  it  in  the  literal  one,  and  receive 
Mr.  Pope's  rejefted  explanation,  pre-fuppojing  fome  Jtory  of  a 
Jew  alluded  to,  which  might  be  well  underllood  at  that  time, 
though  now  perhaps  forgotten,  or  at  leaft  itnperfeftly  remem- 
bered.    I  have  read  in  fome  book,  as  ancient  as  the  time  of 
Shakfpeare,  the  following  tale  ;  though,  at  prefent,  I  am  un- 
able either  to  recolle6l  the  title  of  the  piece,  or  the  author's 
name : 

"  A  Jew,  who  had  been  prifoner  for  many  years  in  diftant 
parts,  brought  with  him  at  his  return  to  Venice  a  great  number 
of  pearls,  which  he  offered  on  the  change  among  the  merchants, 
and  (one  alone  excepted)  difpofed  of  them  to  his  fatisfaftion. 
On  this  pearl,  which  was  the  largeft  ever  ftjown  at  market,  he 
had  fixed  an  immoderate  price,  nor  could  be  perfuaded  to  make 
the  leaft  abatement.  Many  of  the  magnificoes,  as  well  as 
traders,  offered  him  confiderable  fums  for  it,  but  he  was  refolute 
in  his  firft  demand.  At  lall,  after  repeated  and  unfuccefsful  ap- 
plications to  individuals,  he  affembled  the  merchants  of  the  city, 
by  proclamation,  to  meet  him  on  the  Rialto,  where  he  once 
more  expofed  it  to  fale  on'  the  former  terms,  but  to  no  purpofe. 
After  having  expatiated,  for  the  laft  time,  on  the  fingular 
beauty  and  value  of  it,  he  threw  it  fuddenly  into  the  fea  before 
them  all." 

Though  this  anecdote  may  appear  inconfiftent  with  the  avarice 
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Their  medicinal  gum  :^  Set  you  down  this : 

of  a  Jew,  yet  it  fufficiently  agrees  with  the  fpirit  fo  remarkable 
at  all  times  in  the  fcattered  remains  of  that  vindi6tive  nation. 

Shakfpeare's  feeming  averfion  to  the  Jews  in  general,  and  his 
cdnftant  defii'e  to  expofe  their  avarice  and  hafenefs  as  often  as  h^ 
had  an  opportunity,  may  ferve  to  ftrengthen  my  fuppofition  ;  and 
as  that  nation,  in  his  time,  and  fince,  has  not  been  famous  for 
Crimes  daring  and  cojifpicuous,  but  has  rather  contented  itfelf  to 
thrive  by  the  meaner  and  more  fuccefsful  arts  of  bafcvefs,  there 
'  feems  to  be  a  particular  propriety  in  the  epithet.  When  Falftaft' 
is  juftifying  himfelf  in  King  Henry  IF.  he  adds,  "  If  what  I 
have  faid  be  not  true,  I  am  a  Jew,  an  Lbrew  Jew,"  i.  e.  one  of 
the  moll  fufpeCled  characters  of  the  time.  The  liver  of  a  Jew  is 
an  ingredient  in  the  cauldron  of  Macbeth  ;  and  the  vigilance  for 
gain,  which  is  defcribed  in  Shylock,  may  afford  us  reafon  to  fup- 
pofe  the  poet  was  alluding  to  a  llory  like  that  already  quoted. 

Richer  than  all  his  tribe,  feems  to  point  out  the  Jew  again  in 
a  mercantile  light ;  and  may  mean,  that  tlie  pearl  was  richer 
than  all  the  gems  to  be  found  among  a  fet  of  men  generally 
trading  in  them.  Neither  do  I  recolleft  that  Othello  mentions 
many  things,  but  what  he  might  fairly  have  been  allowed  to  have 
had  knowledge  of  in  the  courfe  of  his  peregrinations.  Of  this 
kind  are  the  limiles  of  the  Euxinc  fea  flowing  into  tlie  Propon- 
tick,  and  the  Arabian  trees  dropping  their  gums.  The  reft  of 
liis  fpeeches  are  n)ore  free  from  mythological  and  hiftoiical  allu- 
lions,  than  almoft  any  to  be  found  in  Shakipeare,  for  he  is  never 
qaite  clear  from  them  ;  though  in  the  defign  of  this  chara£terhe 
feems  to  have  meant  it  for  one  who  had  fpent  a  greater  part  of 
his  life  in  the  field,  than  in  the  cultivation  ot"  any  other  knowledge 
than  what  would  be  of  ufe  to  him  in  his  military  capacity.  It 
Ihould  be  obferved,  that  moft  of  the  flourithes  merely  oFnamental 
TXrere  added  after  the  firft  edition ;  and  this  is  not  the  only  proof 
to  be  met  with,  that  the  poet  in  his  alterations  fometimes  forgot 
his  original  plan. 


'  Their  medicinal  gum  :]  Thus  the  quarto,  1622.  This  word 
is  alfo  ufed  by  our  author  in  The  Jointer's  Tale;  and  occurs  in 
thCAvorks  of  two  of  our  greateft  poets — Milton  and  Dryden. 

Steevens. 
I  have  preferred  the  reading  of  the  folio  [raedlcinable]  becaufe 
the  word  occurs  again  m  Much  Ado  about  Nothing:  "  — any 
impediment  will  be  medicinable  to  tne."  i.  e.  falutary. 

Malone. 
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And  fay,  Tbelides, — that  in  Aleppo  once, 


The  metaphorical  term  of  a  pearl  for  a  fne  ivoman,  may, 
for  aught  I  know,  be  very  common  ;  but  in  the  inftances  Dr. 
Warburtoa  has  brought  to  prove  it  fo,  there  are  found  circum- 
flances  that  immediately  ibow  a  woman  to  have  been  meant. 
So,  in  Troilus  and  Cniffida  : 

"  Her  bed  is  India,  there  she  lies  a  peor/, 

"  Why  SHE  is  a  pearl  whofe  price  hath  launch'd"  &c. 

in  Othello's  fpeech  we  find  no  fuch  leading  expreflion ;  and 
are  therefore  at  liberty,  I  think,  to  take  the  palfage  in  its  literal 
meaning. 

Either  we  are  partial  to  difcoveries  which  we  make  for  our- 
felves,  or  the  fpirit  of  controverfy  is  contagious ;  for  it  ufually 
happens  that  each  pofleiror  of  an  ancient  copy  of  our  author,  is 
led  to  alTert  the  fuperiority  of  all  fuch  readings  as  have  not  been 
exhibited  in  the  notes,  or  received  into  the  text  of  the  laft  edition. 
On  this  account,  our  prefent  republication  (and  more  efpecially 
in  the  celebrated  plays)  affords  a  greater  number  of  thefe  diver- 
fities  than  were  ever  before  obtruded  on  the  publick.  A  time 
however  may  arrive,  when  a  complete  body  of  variations  being 
printed,  our  readers  may  luxuriate  in  an  ample  feaft  of  thats  and 
whiches ;  and  thenceforward  it  may  be  prophccied,  that  all  will 
unite  in  a  wim  that  the  feletlion  had  been  made  by  an  editor, 
rather  than  fubmitted  to  their  own  labour  and  fagacity. 

To  this  note  Oiould  be  fubjoined  (as  an  apology  for  many  others 
which  may  not  be  thought  to  bring  a  convidion  with  them)  that 
the  true  fenfe  of  a  paffage  has  frequently  remained  undetermined, 
till  repeated  experiments  have  been  tried  on  it ;  when  one  com- 
mentator, making  a  proper  ufe  of  the  errors  of  another,  has  at 
laft  explained  it  to  univcrfal  fatisfadion.  When  miftakes  have 
fuch  effeds,  who  would  regret  having  been  miftaken,  or  be  forry 
to  prove  the  means  of  direding  others,  by  that  afiiuity  "which  a 
wrong  reading  or  interpretation  fometimes  has  to  the  right,  though 
he  has  not  been  fo  lucky  as  to  produce  at  once  authorities  which 
could  not  be  queftioned,  or  decifions  to  which  nothing  could  be 
added  ?     Steeveks. 

I  abide  by  the  old  text,  *'  the  bafe  Jt/dian.'"     Shakfpeare'feems 
to  allude  to  Herod  in  the  play  of  Mariatnns  : 
"  I  had  but  one  ineftimable^'fj^^e/— — 
*'  Yet  I  in  fuddaine  choler  caft  it  downe, 
"  Anfd  daiht  it  all  to  pieces."     Farweh. 

The  ^vords  quoted  by  Br.  Warbtnton  from  JJanilet  do  not 
prove  what  tliey  are  adduced  ftfr.    Tile  Haodtbcve  alluded  to. 
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Where  a  rnalignant  and  a  turbatt'4  Turk* 
Beat  a  Venetian,  and  traduc'd  the  ftate. 


was  a  charaSer  in  one  of  the  ancient  Myfteries,  [Sec  Candle- 
inas-day,  or  the  Killing  of  the  Children  of  Ifrael,  a  Myftery,  in 
Hawkins's  Origin  of  the  Englijli  Drama,  Vol.  1.] 

I  once  thought  that  the  accent  here  given  to  Judean  was  a 
ftrong  objeftion  to  this  reading  :  and  that  the  word  muft  have 
been  Judean  or  Judeean,  (as  a  derivative  from  Judeea)  which 
would  not  fuit  the  metre.  But  the  objeftion  was  founded  on  a 
miftake  ;  for  derivative  words  of  this  kind  were  thus  accented  in 
Shakfpeare's  time.  Thus,  in  The  Merry  JVives  of  Windfor, 
we  have  in  the  old  copies,  "  an  Epicurian  rafcal,"  which  afcer- 
tains  the  pronunciation  of  that  word  to  have  been  different  for- 
merly from  what  it  is  now.  The  word  is  thus  fpelt  by  North 
alfo,  in  his  tranllation  of  Plutarch.  Again,  in  Antony  and  Cleo" 
patra  : 

"  Keep  his  brains  fuming,  Epicurean  cooks.** 
So,  in  Hamlet,  we  have  the  Nemean  lion  (which  is  written  in 
the  old  copy  Nemian). 

Thofe  who  would  adopt  the  original  reading,  Indian,  may 
urge  in  its  fupport  that  the  pearl  naturally  brings  a  people  of  the 
Eaft  to  Shakfpeare's  mind  ;  the  connexion  in  his  time  being  con- 
lidered  fo  ftrong,  that  a  contemporary  author  has  diftinguilhed 
the  inhabitants  oi  India  by  an  epithet  founded  on  the  circumftance 
of  their  abounding  in  pearls  : 

"  where  the  bright  fun  with  his  neighbour  beams 

"  Doth  early  light  the  pearled  Indians." 

Cornelia,  a  tragedy,  by  T.  Kyd,  1594. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  word  tribe  is  ftrongly  in  favour  of  the 
reading  of  tlie  text,  and  I  have  now  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  true 
one. 

Webfter,  in  his  Appius  and  Virginia,  appears  to  have  had 
this  pafTage  in  his  thoughts  : 

"  Had  your  lordfhip  yefterday 

**  Proceeded  as  'twas  fit,  to  a  juft  fentence, 

"  The  apparel  and  the  jewels  that  ihe  wore, 

"  Alore  worth  than  all  her  tribe,  had  then  been  due 

*'  Unto  our  client."    Malone. 


"  JVhere  a  malignant  and  d  turban' d  Turk — "]  I  am  told  that 
it  is  immediate  death  for  a  Chriftian  to  ftrike  a  Turk  in  Aleppo. 
Othello  is  boafting  of  his  own  audacity.     Steeven^. 
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I  took  by  the  throat  the  clrcunicifed  dog. 

And  fmote  him — thus.  l_Stabs  him/elf, 

LoD,  O  bloody  period  ! 

Gra.  All,  that's  fpoke,  is  marr'd. 

Ote.  I  kifs'd  thee,  ere  I  kill'd  thee ; — No  way  but 

this,  \Fall'mg  upon  Desdemona. 

Killing  myfelf,  to  die  upon  a  kifs.^  [^Dies, 

Cas.  This  did  I  fear,    but  thought  he  had  no 
weapon  ; 
For  he  was  great  of  heart. 

LoD.  O  Spartan  dog,' 

More  fell  than  anguifh,  hunger,  or  the  fea  ! 
Look  on  the  tragick  loading  of  this  bed  ; 

[ToIago. 
This  is  thy  work  :  the  obje<Si:  poifons  fight ; — 
Let  it  be  hid. — Gratiano,  keep  the  houfe. 
And  feize  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  Moor, 
For  they  fucceed  to  you. — To  you,  lord  governor, 
Remains  the  cenfure  of  this  hellifh  villain  ;* 

'  Killing  mufelf,  to  die  upon  a  kifs."]    So,  in  the  Second  Part 
of  Marlowe's  Tamlurlaine,  \5gO: 

"  Yet  let  me  kifs  my  lord  before  I  dye, 

"  And  let  me  dye  with  killing  of  my  lord."    Steevens. 

'   O  Spartan  dog,']     The  dogs  of  Spartan  race  were  reckoned 
among  thofe  of  the  mod  fierce  and  favage  kind.     Hanmer. 

They  are  again  mentioned  in  A  Midfummer  Night's  Dream  : 
"  When  in  a  wood  of  Crete  they  bay'd  tlie  bear 
"  With  hounds  of  Sparta."     Hrn'Ley. 

The  Spartan  dogs  in  onr  poet's  contemplation,  were  Hood- 
hounds.     See  Vol.  IV.  p.  451.     Malone. 

' To  you,   lord  governor. 

Remains  the  cenfure  oj' this  hellijh  villain  ■,'\  Rymer,  who 
had  neither  vigour  of  imagination  to  make  a  poet,  nor  llrength 
of  judgment  to  make  a  critick,  as  appears  from  his  Edgar,  aud 
his  Remarks  on  Shakfpeare,  had  yet  jull:  enough  to  play  the. 
buftbon  and  caviller      His  criticifm  on  tlw;  Poet^  of  the  lajl  Aav, 
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The  time,  the  place,  the  torture,— O  enforce  it  I 
Myfelf  will  ftraight  aboard ;  and,  to  the  ftate, 
This  heavy  a(5l  with  heavy  heart  relate.     [_EjpeuntJ 


with  only  a  mixture  of  trite  remarks,  tranfcribfid  from  the  French 
commentators  on  Arijtotle,  are  one  continued  heap  of  ignorance 
and  infolence,  Almoft  the  only  remark  on  Shakfpeare,  which, 
I  think,  deferves  an  anfwer,  is  upon  lago's  character,  which  he 
thus  cenfures  :  To  entertain  the  audience  (fays  he)  withfome- 
thing  new  and  furprijing,  againjt  common  Jenfe  and  nature, 
he  zvould  pafs  upon  us  a  cloj'e,  d[(]'etnhling,  falfe,  ungrateful 
Irqfcal,  injieadofan  open-hearted,  frank,  plain-dealing  foldier, 
a  character  conjtantlij  worn  by  them  for  fame  ihoufand  of  years 
in  the  world.  This  hath  the  appearance  of  fenfe,  being  founded 
on  that  rule  of  Nature  and  Ariftotle,  that  each  chara6ter  Ihould 
have  manners  convenient  to  the  age,  fex,  and  condition. 

^tatis  cujufque  notandi  funt  tibi  mores,  tSfc. 
fays  Horace.  But  how  has  our  critick  applied  it  ?  According-, 
to  this  rule  it  is  confeffed,  that  a  foldier  fhould  be  brave,  gene- 
rous, and  a  man  of  honour.  This  is  to  be  his  dramatick  clia- 
rafter.  But  either  one  or  7Hore  of  any  order  may  be  brought  in. 
If  only  one,  then  the  charavliter  of  the  order  takes  its  denomi- 
nation from  the  manners  of  that  one.  Had  therefore  the  only 
foldier  in  this  play  been  lago,  the  rule  had  been  tranfgreffed,  and 
Rymer's  cenfure  well  founded.  For  then  this  eternal  villain 
muft  have  given  the  charafter  of  the  foldiery ;  which  had  been 
unjnft  and  unnatural.  But  if  a  ?iu7nher  of  the  fame  or^er  be  re- 
prefented,  then  the  charafter  of  the  order  is  taken  from  the  man- 
ners of  the  majority;  and  this  according  to  nature  and  common 
fenfe.  Now  in  this  play  there  are  many  of  the  order  of  the 
foldiery  ;  and  all,  excepting  lago,  reprefented  as  open,  generous, 
and  brave.  From  thefe  the  foldier's  charader  is  to  be  taken  j 
and  not  from  lago,  who  is  brought  as  an  exception  to  it  :  unlefs 
it  be  unnatural  to  fuppofe  there  could  be  an  exception  ;  or  that 
a  villain  ever  infinuated  himfelf  into  that  corps.  And  thus 
Shakfpeare  ftands  clear  of  this  impertinent  criticifm. 

Warburton. 

the  cenfure — J^    i.  e.  the  fentence.    Sec  Vol.  IV.  p.  igo, 

n.  4.     Steevens. 

See  alfo  Vol.  IX.  p.  256,  n.  2.     Malone. 

^  The  beauties  of  this  play  imprefs  themfelves  {o  ftrongly  upon 
the  attention  of  the  reader,  that  they  can  draw  no  aid  from  cri- 
tical Uluftratiou.     The  fiery  opennefs  of  Othelio,  inaguanimous. 
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artleii,  and  credulous,  boundlefs  in  his  confidence,  ardent  in  his 
affedion,  inflexible  in  his  relblution,  and  obdurate  in  his  re- 
venge 5  the  cool  malignity  of  lago,  filent  in  his  refentment, 
fubtle  in  his  defigns,  and  ftudious  at  once  of.  his  interett  and  his 
vengeance ;  the  foft  fimplicity  of  Defdemona,  confident  ot 
merit,  and  confcious  of  innooence,  her  artlefa  perfeverance  on 
her  fuit,  and  her  ilownefs  to  fufped  that  flie  can  be  fufpe6ted, 
are  fuch  proofs  of  Shafpcare's  Ikill  in  human  nature,  as,  1  fup- 
pofe,  it  is  vain  to  feek  in  any  modern  writer.  The  gradual  pro- 
grels  which  lago  makes  in  the  Moor's  conviction,  and  the  cir- 
cumftances  which  he  employs  to  enflame  him,  are  fo  artfully 
natural,  that,  though  it  will  perhaps  not  be  faid  of  him  as  he 
fays  of  himfelf,  that  he  is  a  man  not  eajiiy  jealous,  yet  we  cannot 
but  pity  him,  when  at  laft  we  find  him  perplexed  'm  the  extreme. 

There  is  always  danger,  left  wickednefs,  conjoined  with  abili- 
ties, fhould  Ileal  upon  efteem,  though  it  milfes  of  approbation ; 
but  the  character  of  lago  is  fo  conducted,  that  he  is  from  the 
firft  fcene  to  the  laft  hated  and  defpifed. 

Even  the  inferior  characters  of  this  play  would  be  very  confpi- 
cuous  in  any  other  piece,  not  only  for  their  juftnefs,  but  their 
ftrength.  Caflio  is  brave,  benevolent,  and  honeft,  ruined  only 
by  his  want  of  ftubbornncfs  to  refift  an  infidious  invitation.  Ro- 
derigo's  fufpicious  credulity,  and  impatient  fubmillion  to  the 
cheats  which  he  fees  praCtifed  upon  him,  and  which  by  per- 
fuafion  he  fufters  to  be  repeated,  exhibit  a  ftrong  picture  of  a 
weak  mind  betrayed  by  unlawful  defires  to  a  falfe  friend ;  and 
the  virtue  of  Emilia  is  fuch  as  we  often  find,  worn  loofely,  but 
not  caft  off,  eafy  to  commit  fmall  crimes,  but  quickened  and 
alarmed  a^  atrocious  villainies. 

The  fcenes  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  are  bufy,  varied  by 
happy  interchanges,  and  regularly  promoting  the  progrelfion  of 
the  Itory  ;  and  the  narrative  in  the  end,  though  it  tells  but 
what  is  known  already,  yet  is  ncceiftiry  to  produce  the  death  ot 
Othello. 

Had  the  fc^ne  opened  in  Cyprus,  and  the  preceding  incidents 
been  occafionally  related,  there  had  been  little  wanting  to  a 
drama  of  the  molt  cxaCt  and  Icrupulous  regularity.     Johnson. 

To  Dr.  Johnfon's  admirable  and  nicely  difcriminative  character 
of  Othello,  it  may  fcL-ni  unnccelfary  to  make  any  addition  ;  yet 
I  cannot  forbear  to  conclude  our  commentaries  on  this  tran- 
fccndent  pottt  with  the  fine  eulogy  which  the  judicious  and 
earned  Lowth  ha'^  j)ronounced  on  him,  with  a  particular  relcr^ 
ence  to  this  tragedy,  perhaps  the  moji  perfect  of  all  his  works  : . 

"  In  his  viris  [tragedi.^  Grcecte  fcilicet  fcriptoribns]  acceilio 
quaedam  Philofophiac  erat  Poctica  facultas  :  neque  fane  quilquaiu 
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adhuc  Poefin  ad  faftigium  fuum  ac  culmen  evexit,  nlfi  qui  priiis 
in  intima  Philofophia  artis  fiice  fundamenta  jecerit. 

"  Quod  fi  quis  objiciat,  nonnullos  in  hoc  ipfo  poefeos  genere 
cxcelluifle,  qui  nunquam  babiti  funt  Philofophi,  ac  ne  Uteris  qui- 
dem  praeter  caeteros  imbuti ;  fciat  is,  me  rem  ipfam  quserere, 
non  de  vulgari  opinione,  aut  de  verbo  laborare  :  rp/i  autem  tan.' 
turn  ingcnio  confecutus  eji,  ut  naturas  hominum,  vimque  omnevi 
humanitatis,  eausofque  eas,  quiliis  aiit  incitatur  mentis  impetus 
aut  retunditur,  penitus  perfpefia,s  kaheat,  ejufque  omnes  moti/s 
orationc  iion  modo  explicet,  fed  effingat,  planeque  oculis  fuhji- 
ciat ;  fed  excitet,  regat,  commoveat,  modcretur ;  eum,  etji  difci- 
plinarum  injtrmfiento  minus  adjutum,  eximie  tamen  ejffe  Philqfo- 
phum  ariitrari.  Quo  in  genere  afteftum  Zelotypise,  ejufque 
Caufas,  adjunc'ta,  progrefliones,  effeftus,  in  una  Shakspeaki 
noftri  fabula,  copiofius,  fubtilius,  accuratius  etiam  veriufque 
pertraftari  exiftimo,  quam  ab  omnibus  omnium  Philofophorum 
fcholis  in  fimili  argumento  eft  unquam  difputatum."  [Proeledio 
prima,  edit.  1/63,  p.  8.]     Malone. 

If  by  "  the  moft  peffeft"  is  meant  the  viqfl  regular  of  the 
foregoing  plays,  I  Jubfcribe  to  Mr.  Malone's  opinion  ;  but  if  his 
words  were  defigned  to  convey  a  more  exalted  praife,  without  a 
moment's  hefitation  I  fhould  transfer  it  to  Macbeth. 

It  is  true,  that  the  domeftick  tragedy  of  Othello  affords  room 
for  a  various  and  forcible  difplay  of  charadter.  The  lefs  familiar 
groundwork  of  iV/flc/'e/A  (as  Dr.  Johnfon  has  obferved)  excludes 
the  influence  of  peculiar  difpofitions.  That  exclufion,  however, 
is  recompenfed  by  a  loftier  ftrain  of  poetry,  and  by  events  of 
higher  rank  ;  by  fupernatural  agency,  by  the  folemnities  of  in- 
cantation, by  (hades  of  giiilt  and  horror  deepening  in  their  pro- 
grefs,  and  by  vifions  of  futurity  folicited  in  aid  of  hope,  but  even- 
tually the  minilters  of  defpair. 

Were  it  neceirary  to  weigh  the  pathetick  efFufions  of  thefe 
dramas  againlt  each  other,  it  is  generally  allowed  that  the  for- 
rows  of  Defderaona  would  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
thofe  of  Macduff.. 

Yet  if  our  author's  rival  pieces  (the  diftin6t  property  of  their 
fubjefts  confidered)  are  written  with  equal  force,  it  muft  flill  be 
admitted  that  the  latter  has  more  of  originality.  A  novel  of 
confiderable  length  (perhaps  amplified  and  embellifhed  by  the 
Englilh  tranllator  of  it)  fupplied  a  regular  and  eircumflantial 
outline  for  Othello  ;  while  a  few  flight  hints  colletted  from  fepa- 
rate  narratives  of  Holinllied,  were  expanded  into  the  fublime 
and  awful  tragedy  of  Macbeth. 

Should  readers,  who  are  alike  con verfant  with  the  appropriate 
excellencies  of  poetry  and  painting,  pronounce  on  the  reciprocal 
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merits  of  thefe  great  prodnftions,  I  muft  fuppofe  they  would 
defcribe  them  as  of  different  pedigrees.  They  would  add,  that 
One  was  of  the  fchool  of  Raphael,  the  other  from  that  of  Michael 
Angelo3  and  that  if  the  fteady  Sophocles  and  Virgil  (hould  have 
decided  in  favour  of  Othello,  the  remonftrances  of  the  daring 
iEfchylus  and  Homer  would  have  claimed  the  laurel  for 
Macbeth. 

To  the  fentiments  of  Dr.  Lowth  refpe6ting  the  tragedy  of 
Othello,  a  general  eulogium  on  the  dramatick  works  of  Shak- 
fpeare,  imputed  by  a  judicious  and  amiable  critick  to  Milton, 
may  be  not  improperly  fubjoined  : 

"  There  is  good  reafon  to  fuppofe  (fays  my  late  friend  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Warton,  in  a  note  on  L' Allegro,)  that  Milton 
threw  many  additions  and  corre6tions  into  tlie  theatrum 
POETARUM,  a  book  publifhed  by  his  nephev/  Edward  Philips,  in 
1675.  It  contains  criticifms  far  above  the  tafte  of  that  period. 
Among  thefe  is  the  follov/ing  judgment  on  Shakfpeare,  which 
■was  not  then,  I  believe,  the  general  opinion." — "  In  tragedy, 
never  any  expreffed  a  more  lofty  and  tragick  heighth,  never  any 
reprefented  nature  more  purely  to  the  life  ;  and  where  the  polifli- 
ments  of  art  are  moft  wanting,  as  probably  his  learning  was  not 
extraordinary,  he  pleafes  with  a  certain  wild  and  native  ele- 
gance."    P.  lf)4. 

What  greater  praife  can  any  poet  have  received,  than  that  of 
the  author  of  Paradife  Lojl  ?     Steevens. 


See  p.  271. 


-Of  the  canibals,  that  each  other  eat. 


"  The  Anthropophagi ;  and  men  whofe  heads 
"  Do  grow  beneath  their  fhoulders." — 

Thefe  lines  have  been  confidered  by  Pope,  and  others,  as  the 
interpolation  of  the  players,  or  at  leaft  vulgar  trafh,  which  Shak- 
fpeare admitted  merely  to  humour  the  lower  part  of  his  audience. 
But  the  cafe  was  probably  the  very  reverfe,  and  the  poet  rather 
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meanttorccommendhisplaytothemore  curious  and  refined  among 
his  auditors,  by  alluding  here  to  fontie  of  the  moll  extraordinary 
palTages  in  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  celebrated  voyage  to  Guiana, 
performed  in  1595  :  in  which  nothing  excited  more  univerfal 
attention,  than  the  accounts  which  he  brought  from  the  new 
world  of  the  canibals,  Amazons,  and  efpecially  of  the  nation 

"  > whofe  heads 

"  Do  grow  beneath  their  fhoulders." 

Hear  his  own  folemn  relation:  "  Next  unto  the  Arvi"  [a 
river,  which  he  fays  falls  into  the  Orenoque  or  Oronoko]  "  are 
two  rivers,  Atoica  and  Caora ;  and  on  that  branch,  which  is 
called  Caora,  are  a  nation  of  people,  whofe  heads  appear  not 
above  their  llioulders ;  which  though  it  may  be  thought  a  meere 
fable,  yet  for  mine  own  part  i  am  resolved  it  is  true, 
becaufe  every  childe  in  the  province  of  Arromaia  and  Canuri 
affirme  the  fame  :  they  are  called  Ewaipanoma  ;  they  are  re- 
ported to  have  their  eyes  in  their  fhoulders,  and  their  mouthes 
in  the  middle  of  their  breads,  and  that  a  long  traine  of  haire 
groweth  backward  betweene  their  ihoulders,"  &c. 

[See  SirWalter  Raleigh's  Narrative  of  the  Difcoverie  of  Guiana, 
printed  in  Hackluyt's  Voyages,  Vol.  III.  Lond.  l6"00,  folio, 
p.  (552,  653,  6Q5,  Q77,  &c.] 

As  for  the  Anthropophagi,  or  canibals  "  that  each  other  eat," 
the  fame  celebrated  voyager  tells  us :  At  "■  one  of  the  outlets  of 
OrenoquCj  M'e  left  on  the  right  hand  of  us,  a  nation  of  inhu- 
maine  canibals,"  [p.  ddQ.']  And  in  the  fecond  Voyage  to  Guiana, 
in  \5qQ,  publiflied  alfo  by  Sir  Walter,  one  of  the  nations,  called 
Ipaios,  are  thus  defcribed  :  "  They  are  but  few,  but  very  cruel 
to  their  enemies  ;  for  they  bind,  and  eat  them  alive  peecemeale. 
— ^I'hefe  Indians,  becaufe  they  eate  them  whom  they  kill,  ufe 
no  poyfon."     [Ibid,  p,  688.    See  alfo  p.  507,  51 6,  682,  &c.] 

Thefe  extraordinary  reports  were  univerfally  credited,  and 
therefore  Othello  aflunics  here  no  other  chara6ter  but  what  was 
very  common  among  the  celebrated  commanders  of  his  time — 
that  of  an  adventurer  and  voyager  i-nto  the  Eail  or  Weft-Indies. 
As  for  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  ih'ange  difcoveries,  a  fliort  extradlof 
the  more  wonderful  palfages  was  publifhed  in  feveral  languages, 
accompanied  with  a  map  of  Guiana,  by  lodocus  Hondius,  a 
Dutch  geographer,  and  adorned  with  copper-plates,  reprefenting 
thefe  Amazons,  canibals,  and  headlefs  people,  &:c,  in  different 
points  of  view.  The  drawing  below  is  copied  from  the  frontif- 
piece  to  one  of  thefe  pamphlets,  intitled,  Brevis  et  admiranda 
Defcriptio  Regni  Guiana,  iS^c.  .  .  .  Quod  nuper  admodum  annis 
niminim,  1564,  15^5,  et  15Q6,  per  .  .  .  Dn.  Gualtherum  Ra- 
leigh Equitem  Angluvi  deteCium  ejl Ex  fju'U'US  lodocus 
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Hondius  talulam  geographicam  adornavit,  addita  expUcatidnc 
Belgico  Sermone  fcripta  :  Nunc  vero  in  Latinum  Sermonem 
tranjlata,   i^c.     Noribergae,  1559.     4to.     P. 
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